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DIVISION  II. 


DEMOGRAPHY. 


Tuesday,  11th  August  1891. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by 
The  President,  Francis  G-arton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 


Presidential  Address. 

BY 

Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 



In  the  address  which  it  is  my  honourable  duty  to  deliver  at  the 
opening  of  this  Congress,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  obtrude  opinions 
on  any  one  of  the  larger  parts  of  the  subjects  that  will  engage  its 
attention.  I am  adch'essing  experts  who  have  practically  dealt  with  the 
numbers  and  occupations,  with  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  of 
millions  of  their  countrymen  ; who  have  investigated  on  the  largest  scale 
the  effects  of  past  legislation,  and  collected  new  data  in  which  accurate 
information  was  from  time  to  time  of  pressing  national  importance.  I 
have  not  had  the  experience  necessary  to  justify  my  addressing  you  on 
these  matters  in  their  more  familiar  aspects.  Instead  of  doing  so,  I will 
ask  your  attention  for  a few  minutes  to  certain  topics  of  demographic 
inquiry  which  enter  into  the  great  problem  of  the  future  betterment  of 
the  human  race. 

They  are  confessedly,  at  the  present  time,  hardly  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  academic  interest,  but  thought  and  action  move  swiftly  now- 
a-days,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a generation  which  has 
witnessed  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  race  from  the  customary  privileges 
of  settlers  in  two  continents,  and  the  deportation  of  a Hebrew  population 
in  a third,  may  live  to  see  other  acts  of  any  analogous  kind  performed 
under  sudden  socialistic  pressure.  The  questions  about  to  be  considered 
may  unexpectedly  acquire  importance  as  falling  within  the  sjdiere  of 
practical  politics,  and  if  so,  many  demographic  data  that  requii-e  fore- 
thought and  time  to  collect,  and  a dispassionate  and  leisurely  judgment 
to  discuss,  will  be  hurriedly  and  sorely  needed. 

The  topics  to  which  I will  allude  are  the  relative  fertility  of 
different  classes  and  races,  and  their  tendency  to  supplant  one  another 
under  various  circumstances, 
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The  whole  question  of  fertility  under  the  various  conditions  of 
civilised  life  requires  more  detailed  research  than  it  has  yet  received. 
We  require  further  investigations  into  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Mai  thus,  that  there  is  really  no  limit  to  over-population  beside  that 
which  is  afforded  by  misery  or  prudential  restraint.  Is  it  true  that 
misery  in  any  justifiable  sense  of  that  word,  provides  the  only  check 
which  acts  automatically,  or  are  other  causes  in  existence,  active,  though 
as  yet  obscure,  that  assist  in  restraining  the  overgrowth  of  population  ? 
It  is  certain  that  the  productiveness  of  different  marriages  differs  greatly 
in  consequence  of  unexplained  conditions.  The  variation  in  fertility  of 
different  kinds  of  animals  that  have  been  captured  when  wild  and  kept 
in  menageries  is,  as  Darwin  long  since  pointed  out,  most  notable  and 
apparently  capricious.  Most  of  those  which  thrive  in  confinement,  and 
enjoy  apparently  excellent  health,  are  nevertheless  absolutely  infertile ; 
others,  often  of  closely  allied  species,  may  have  their  productivity 
increased.  One  of  the  many  evidences  of  our  great  ignorance  of  the 
laws  that  govern  fertility,  is  seen  in  the  behaviour  of  bees,  who  have 
somehow  discovered  that  by  merely  modifying  the  diet  and  the  size  of 
the  nursery  of  any  female  grub,  they  can  at  will  cause  it  to  develop, 
either  into  a naturally  sterile  worker,  or  into  the  potential  mother  of  a 
huge  hive. 

Demographers  have,  undoubtedly,  collected  and  collated  a vast 
amount  of  information  bearing  on  the  fertility  of  different  nations,  but 
they  have  mainly  attacked  the  problem  in  the  gross  and  not  in  detail,  so 
that  we  possess  little  more  than  mean  values  that  are  applicable  to 
general  populations,  and  are  very  valuable  in  their  way,  but  we  remain 
ignorant  of  much  else,  that  a moderate  amount  of  judiciously  directed 
research  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  tell. 

As  an  example  of  what  could  be  sought  with  advantage,  let  us 
suppose  that  we  take  a number  sufficient  for  statistical  purposes,  of 
persons  occupying  different  sti’ata  or  classes,  those  who  are  the  least 
efficient  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  grounds,  forming  our  lowest 
class,  and  those  who  are  the  most  efficient  forming  our  highest  class. 
The  question  to  be  solved  relates  to  the  hereditary  permanence  of  the 
several  classes.  What  proportion  of  each  class  is  descended  from  parents 
who  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  what  proportion  is  descended  from 
parents  who  belong  to  each  of  the  other  classes  ? Do  those  persons 
who  have  honourably  succeeded  in  life,  and  who  are  presumably,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  human  stock,  contribute  on  the 
aggregate  their  fair  share  of  posterity  to  the  next  generation  ? If  not, 
do  they  contribute  more  or  less  than  their  fair  share,  and  in  what  degree  ? 
In  other  words,  is  the  evolution  of  man  in  each  particular  country, 
favourably  or  injuriously  affected  by  its  special  form  of  civilisation  ? 

Enough  is  already  known  to  satisfy  us  that  the  productiveness  of 
both  the  extreme  classes,  the  best  and  the  worst,  falls  short  of  the 
average  of  the  nation  as  a whole.  Therefore,  the  most  prolific  class 
necessarily  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  but  at  what  intermediate 
point  does  it  lie  ? Taken  altogether,  on  any  reasonable  principle,  are 
the  natural  gifts  of  the  most  jiroductive  class,  bodily,  intellectual,  and 
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moral,  above  or  below  the  line  of  national  mediocrity.  If  above  that 
line,  then  the  existing  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  improvement  of 
the  race.  If  they  are  below  that  line,  they  must  work  towards  its 
degradation. 

These  very  brief  remarks  can  only  serve  to  shadow  out  the  problem  ; 
it  would  require  much  more  time  than  is  at  my  disposal  as  well  as  much 
discussion,  before  it  could  be  phrased  in  a way  free  from  ambiquity,  so 
its  solution  would  clearly  instruct  us  whether  the  conditions  of  life  at 
any  period  in  any  given  race  were  tending  to  raise  or  to  depress  its 
natural  qualities. 

The  amount  of  the  effect  produced  in  particular  instances  by 
natural  selection  acting  on  the  human  race  during  a few  successive 
generations,  well  deserve  strict  demographic  investigation.  In  our 
present  ignorance  we  may  easily  fall  into  great  error  by  over-estimating 
its  influence,  for  natural  selection  may  act  simultaneously  under  at  least 
three  different  conditions  that  are  as  yet  imperfectly  distinguished.  So 
far  as  the  selected  individuals  are  ordinary  varieties  of  the  race,  in  the 
sense  that  their  qualities  are  merely  blends  of  those  of  their  ancestors, 
the  average  racial  qualities  will  tend  to  reassert  themselves  in  their 
descendants,  and  after  the  period  of  selection  has  come  to  an  end  the 
race  will  soon  regress  to  its  ancient  character,  like  the  once  familiar 
pedigree  wheat.  Or  again,  the  race  may  be  of  an  essentially  stable  type, 
showing  that  a strong  tendency  exists  in  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  widely  departed  from  the  central  and  securest  form  to  regress 
towards  it. 

In  this  case  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  before,  in  that  a long 
continuance  of  natural  selection  will  not  permanently  injure  the  race. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  national  type  may  be  unstable,  tending  to 
split  into  sub-types,  or  else  to  form  what  the  breeders  call  “ sports,” 
each  of  which  is  the  possible  origin  of  a variety  that  may  become  firmly 
established  in  the  future.  Here  the  preservation  of  each  valuable  and 
fertile  sub-type,  through  the  effects  of  selection,  is  a new  and  firm  step 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  race  as  a whole.  Think  of  the  gain 
that  has  accrued  to  the  musical  world  through  the  breed  of  one  gifted 
individual,  the  famous  Sebastian  Bach. 

Whatever  other  countries  may  or  may  not  have  lost,  ours  has 
certainly  gained  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  infusion  of  the  breed 
of  selected  sub-races,  especially  of  that  of  the  Protestant  refugees  from 
religious  persecution  on  the  continent. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  look  upon  the  Huguenots  as  men  who,  on 
the  whole,  had  inborn  qualities  of  a distinctive  kind  from  the  majority 
of  their  countrymen,  and  who  may,  therefore,  be  spoken  of  as  a sub-type, 
that  is  to  say,  capable,  when  isolated,  of  continuing  their  race  without 
its  showing  any  strong  tendency  to  revert  to  the  form  of  the  earlier  type 
from  which  it  was  a well  defined  departure.  It  proved,  also,  that  the 
cross  breed  between  them  and  our  ancestors  was  a singularly  successful 
mixture.  Consequently  England  has  been  largely  indebted  to  the 
natural  refinement  and  to  the  solid  worth  of  the  Huguenot  breed,  as 
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well  as  to  the  culture  and  technical  knowledge  that  the  Huguenots  L 
brought  with  them.  I 

The  frequency  in  history  with  which  one  race  has  supplanted  1 
another  over  wide  geographical  areas  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  1 
evolution  of  mankind.  The  denizens  of  the  world  at  the  present  day  | 
form  a very  different  human  stock  to  that  which  inhabited  it  a dozen 
generations  ago,  and  to  all  appearance  a no  less  difference  will  be  found 
in  our  successors  a dozen  of  generations  hence.  Partly  it  may  be  that  • 

new  human  varieties  have  come  into  permanent  or  only  into  temporary  H 

existence,  like  that  most  remarkable  mixed  race  of  the  Normans  many 
centuries  ago,  in  whom,  to  use  well  known  words  of  Mr.  Freeman,  the 
indomitable  vigour  of  the  Scandinavians,  joined  to  the  buoyant  | 
vivacity  of  the  Haul,  produced  the  conquering  and  ruling  race  of 
Europe.  But  principally  the  change  of  which  I spoke  is  due  to  great 
alterations  in  the  proportions  of  those  who  belong  to  the  old  and  well  j 
established  types.  The  Negro  now  born  in  the  United  States  has  much  * 

the  same  natural  faculties  as  his  distant  cousin  who  is  born  in  Africa. 

The  effect  of  his  transplantation  being  ineffective  in  changing  his  nature, 
but  very  effective  in  increasing  his  numbers,  in  enlarging  the  range  of  |] 
his  distribution,  and  in  destroying  native  American  races.  There  are 
now  some  8,000,000  of  Negroes  in  lands  where  not  one  of  them  existed 
12  generations  ago,  and  probably  not  one  representative  of  the  race 
which  he  displaced  remains  there ; on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  diminution  of  numbers  in  the  parent  home  of  the  Negro. 
Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  European  races  who  have  during 
the  same  period  swarmed  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe, 
forming  the  nuclei  of  many  future  nations. 

It  is  impossible,  even  in  the  vaguest  way,  in  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal,  to  give  a just  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  changes  | 

produced  in  the  human  stock  by  the  political  events  of  the  last  few  ; 

generations,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so  in  any  case  in  a manner 
that  would  not  be  likely  to  wound  the  patriotic  susceptibilities  of  many  ; 
or  all  of  us.  The  natural  temperaments  and  moral  ideals  of  different 
races  are  various,  and  praise  or  blame  cannot  be  applied  at  the  discretion 
of  one  person  without  exciting  remonstrance  from  others  who  take  | 
different  views  with  perhaps  equal  justice.  The  birds  and  beasts 
assembled  in  conclave  may  try  to  pass  a unanimous  resolution  with  a . 
large  majority  in  favour  of  the  natural  duty  of  the  mother  to  nurture  i 
and  protect  her  offspring,  but  the  cuckoo  would  musically  protest.  The 
Irish  celt  may  desire  the  extension  of  Ins  race  and  the  increase  of  its 
influence  in  the  representative  governments  of  England  and  America, 
but  the  wishes  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teuton  fellow-subjects  may  lie  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  My  object  now  is  merely 
to  urge  inquiries  into  the  historical  fact  whether  legislation,  which  has 
led  to  the  substitution  on  a large  scale  of  one  race  for  another,  has  not  ; 
often  been  the  outcome  of  conflicting  views  into  which  the  question  of  | 
race  hardly  entered  at  all,  and  which  were  so  nearly  balanced  that  if  the 
question  of  race  had  been  properly  introduced  into  the  discussion  the 
result  might  not  have  been  different.  The  possibility  of  such  being  the 
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case  cannot  be  doubted,  and  by  itself  affords  strong  reason  for  justly 
appraising  the  influence  of  race,  and  of  hereafter  including  it  at 
neither  more  nor  less  than  its  real  value,  among  the  considerations  by 
which  political  action  will  be.  determined. 

The  importance  to  be  attached  to  race  is  a question  that  deserves 
a far  larger  measure  of  exact  investigation  than  it  receives.  We  are 
exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  respective  ranges  of  the  natural  and 
acquired  faculties  in  different  races,  and  there  is  far  too  great  a tendency 
among  writers  to  dogmatise  wildly  about  them,  some  grossly  magnifying, 
others  as  greatly  mimising  their  several  provinces.  It  seems  within 
the  power  of  demography  to  answer  this  question  unambiguously, 
difficult  as  it  is. 

The  recent  attempts  by  many  European  nations  to  utilise  Africa 
for  their  own  purposes  gives  immediate  and  practical  interest  to  inquiries 
that  bear  on  the  transplantation  of  races.  They  compel  us  to  face  the 
(piestion  as  to  what  races  should  be  politically  aided  to  become  hereafter 
the  chief  occupiers  of  that  continent.  The  varieties  of  Negroes,  Bantus, 
Arab  half-breeds,  and  others  who  now  inhabit  Africa  are  very  numerous, 
and  they  differ  much  from  one  another  in  their  natural  qualities.  Some 
of  them  must  be  moie  suitable  than  others  to  thrive  under  that  form  of 
moderate  civilisation  which  Europeans  are  likely  to  introduce  into 
Africa  by  their  enforcing  justice  and  order,  exciting  a desire  among  the 
natives  for  material  advantages  for  what  might  not  be  called  luxuries, 
and  making  steady  industry  almost  a condition  of  living  at  all.  Such 
races  would  spread  and  displace  the  others  by  degrees.  Or  it  may 
prove  that  the  Negroes,  one  and  all,  will  fail  as  much  completely  under 
the  new  conditions  as  they  have  failed  under  the  old  ones  to  submit  to  the 
needs  of  a superior  civilisation  to  their  own,  in  which  case  their  races, 
numerous  and  prolific  as  they  are,  will  in  course  of  time  be  supplanted 
and  replaced  by  their  betters. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  as  yet  to  assure  ourselves  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  any  variety  of  white  men  to  work,  to  thrive,  and  to 
continue  their  race  in  the  broad  regions  of  the  tropics.  We  could  not 
do  so  without  better  knowledge  than  we  now  possess  of  the  different 
capacities  of  individuals  to  withstand  their  malarious  and  climatic 
influences.  Much  more  care  is  taken  to  select  appropriate  varieties  of 
plants  and  animals  for  ])lantation  in  foreign  settlements,  than  to  select 
appropriate  types  of  men.  Discrimination  and  foresight  are  shown  in 
the  one  case,  an  indifference  born  of  ignorance  is  shown  in  the  other. 
One  aspect  of  this  question  will  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  our  jjro- 
ceedings,  and  I await  the  result  with  keen  interest  and  have  no  wish  to 
attempt  to  forestall  it.  What  I now  desire  to  point  out  is  the  importance 
of  a more  exact  examination  and  careful  record  than  is  now  made  of 
the  physical  qualities  and  hereditary  antecedents  of  candidates  for 
employment  in  tropical  countries.  We  desire  to  judge  how  far  medical 
forecast  is  justified  by  the  result,  and  more  especially  to  find  out  the 
conditions  in  youth  that  are  prevalent  among  those  whose  health  sub- 
sequently endures  the  change  of  climatic  influence  satisfactorily,  and 
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conversely  as  regards  those  who  fail.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  properly 
conduct  such  an  investigation  respectively. 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  improvement 
of  the  natural  gifts  of  future  generations  of  the  human  race  is  largely, 
though  indirectly,  under  our  control.  We  may  not  be  able  to  originate, 
but  we  can  guide.  The  processes  of  evolution  are  in  constant  and 
spontaneous  activity,  some  pushing  towards  the  bad,  some  towards  the 
good.  Our  part  is  to  watch  for  opportunities  to  intervene  by  checking 
the  former  and  giving  free  play  to  the  latter.  I wish  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  our  power  in  this  fundamental  respect  and  that  which 
we  also  possess  of  ameliorating  education  and  hygiene.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  demographers  will  increasingly  direct  their  inquiries 
into  historical  facts,  with  the  view  of  estimating  the  possible  effects  of 
reasonable  political  action  in  the  future,  in  gradually  raising  the  present 
miserably  low  standard  of  the  human  race  to  one  in  which  the  Utopias 
in  the  dreamland  of  philanthropists  may  become  practical  possibilities, 
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Of  all  the  various  influences  that  tend  to  produce  differences  of 
mortality  in  the  different  parts  of  a given  country,  there  is  none  so 
potent  as  the  character  of  the  prevailing  occupations. 

Favourable  or  unfavourable  climatic  and  geographical  conditions, 
activity  or  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to  provide 
wholesome  water,  to  remove  filth,  and  to  prevent  overcrowding, 
contribute  doubtlessly  in  no  small  measure  to  reduce  the  death-rate  in 
one  town  or  to  raise  it  in  another ; but  all  differences,  so  produced,  are 
insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  differences  shown  by  the  death- 
rates  in  different  industries. 

There  are  some  occupations  of  so  deadly  a character,  that  life 
insurance  companies  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  refusing  to  insure 
the  life  of  a man  engaged  in  them  on  any  terms  whatsoever,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  professions,  or  at  any  rate,  there  is  one 
profession,  in  which  the  chances  of  longevity  are  so  high,  that  an 
insurance  company  which  is  lucky  enough  to  number  a considerable 
proportion  of  those  so  engag^  among  its  clients,  advertises  the  fact  to 
show  the  general  public  upon  what  a safe  basis  its  business  is  founded. 

The  comparative  mortality  of  the  persons  employed  in  different 
industrial  occupations  is,  then,  a subject  than  which  none  more  appro- 
priate could  be  found  for  discussion  in  a Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography.  Nor  could  any  more  appropriate  place  be  found  for  its 
discussion  than  the  country  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  For  in 
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the  first  place  there  is  no  country  in  which  the  number  of  occupations 
is  greater,  probably  none  in  which  it  is  so  great,  as  England  with  its 
numerous  and  varied  manufactures. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  some  years  ago  to  have  to  constrftfct  for  official 
purposes  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  various  occupations  in  which 
persons  are  engaged  in  England  and  Wales.  I issued  circulars,  asking 
for  information,  to  manufacturers  of  all  kinds ; and  searched  through 
the  trade  directories  of  the  chief  industrial  towns,  and  by  these  means, 
together  with  the  old  census  documents,  I collected  no  less  than  12,000 
different  names  of  occupations ; and,  even  when  all  allowance  is  made 
for  some  of  these  names  being  duplicates  for  one  and  the  same 
occupation,  the  remaining  number  will  still  be  enormous. 

Secondly,  not  only  are  the  occupations  thus  numerous,  but  they  are 
grouped  in  the  census  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  a miich 
larger  number  of  distinct  headings  than  is  the  case  in  the  census  of  any 
other  country ; and  thirdly,  the  persons  in  any  given  occupational  group 
are  subdivided  in  our  census  returns,  not  merely  by  sex,  but  also  by 
their  ages,  to  an  extent  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  unless  indeed  it  be 
in  Switzerland. 

The  sub-division  by  ages  is  of  the  very  highest  importance.  Even 
for  other  purposes  a tabulation  of  the  population  by  their  occupations 
can  be  of  but  very  inferior  value,  if  no  account  be  given  of  the  age 
distribution  of  the  persons  in  each  group ; but  for  calculations  of 
mortality  such  particulars  are  absolutely  necessary.  For  the  differences 
in  the  age-distribution  of  the  persons  employed  in  different  industries 
and  professions  are  so  great,  that  the  comparison  of  the  crude  death- 
rates,  that  is  of  the  death-rates  calculated  on  the  aggregate  persons 
employed  without  correction  for  differences  of  age  distribution,  would 
often  lead  to  most  serious  errors. 

The  only  method  of  making  death-rates  that  can  be  safely  compared 
with  each  other  is  the  laborious  plan  of  calculating  the  death-rates  for 
each  occupation  at  each  separate  successive  age-period,  and  then  apply- 
ing these  successive  death-rates  to  a population  with  precisely  the  same 
age-distribution  in  each  industry. 

This  method,  indeed,  is  necessary,  not  only  when  the  mortality  of 
an  occupation  is  being  compared  with  that  of  any  other,  but  generally 
in  all  comparisons  of  mortality,  as  for  instance,  in  comparison  between 
the  mortalities  of  different  countries,  or  between  the  mortalities  of  the 
two  sexes.  It  is,  however,  a method  which,  owing  to  its  laboriousness, 
is  rarely  used,  with  the  necessary  consequence  that  many  very  erroneous 
comparisons  are  made. 

The  figures  which  I shall  now  give  as  to  the  mortality  in  different 
industries  and  professions  were  derived  from  a comparison  between  the 
census  returns  for  1881  and  the  death  registers  for  the  three  years 
1880-1-2. 

They  relate  exclusively  to  males ; for  the  returns  made  by  the 
other  sex,  both  of  their  occupations  and  their  ages,  are  not  sufficiently 
accurate  to  give  a basis  for  calculation. 
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The  figures,  moreover,  relate  only  to  males  between  25  and  G5 
years  of  age,  for  several  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  discuss, 
but  mainly  because  these  40  years  of  life  are  those  in  which,  speaking 
generally,  the  influence  of  occupation  is  most  marked. 

The  flgures  have  been  derived  from  two  death-rates  in  each  occu- 
pational group,  one  the  death-rate  of  men  between  25  and  45,  the  other 
the  death-rate  of  men  between  45  and  65,  and  these  rates  have  been  in 
each  case  applied  to  a male  population  in  which  those  under  and  those 
over  45  bear  a certain  flxed  proportion  to  each  other. 

Of  the  death-rates  thus  obtained  the  lowest  was  that  of  men  in  the 
clerical  profession,  and  for  the  sake  of  easy  comparison  I have  taken 
this  lowest  death-rate  as  my  standard.  I represent  it  by  100,  and  the 
death-rate  of  each  other  profession  or  industry  is  represented  by  a figure 
duly  proportionate  to  this  standard. 


Table  A. 


Comparative  Mortality  of  Men,  25  to  65  Years  of  Age,  in 
different  Occupations,  1881-2-3. 


Occupation. 

Comparative 

Mortality. 

Occupation. 

Comparative 

Mortality. 

Clergymen,  priests,  ministers 

_ 

100 

Builders,  masons,  bricklayers 

174 

Lawyers 

- 

152 

Carpenters,  joiners 

148 

Medical  men 

- 

202 

Cabinet-makers,  upholsterers 

173 

Plumbers,  painters,  glaziers 

216 

Gardeners 

- 

108 

Farmers  - . - 

- 

114 

Blacksmiths  _ . - 

175 

Agricultural  labourers 

- 

126 

Engine,  machine,  boiler  makers  - 

155 

Fishermen 

- 

143 

Silk  manufacture 

152 

Commercial  clerks 

- 

179 

Wool,  worsted,  manufacture 

186 

Commercial  travellers 

- 

I7l 

Cotton  manufacture 

196 

Innkeepers,  liquor  dealers 

- 

274 

Inn,  hotel  service 

- 

397 

Cutlers,  scissor  makers 

229 

Brewers 

- 

245 

Gunsmiths  - . _ 

186 

File  makers 

300 

Butchers 

- 

211 

Bakers 

- 

172 

Paper  makers  . . - 

129 

Corn  millers 

- 

172 

Glass  workers  - - 

214 

Earthenware  makers 

314 

Grocers 

- 

139 

Drapers 

- 

159 

Coal  miners  - - - 

160 

Shopkeepers  generally 

- 

158 

Cornish  miners  - . - 

331 

Stone,  slate,  quarriers 

202 

Tailors 

- 

189 

Shoemakers 

- 

166 

Cab,  omnibus  service 

267 

Hatters 

- 

192 

Eailway,  road,  labourers 

185 

Printers 

- 

193 

Costermongers,  hawkers,  street 

Bookbinders 

" 

210 

sellers  - . _ 

338 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of 
these  figures ; but  you  will  notice  how  enormous  are  the  differences  of 
mort.ilitv  in  the  different  industries  included  in  the  list,  the  inortalitv 
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ligiii'e  being  three  or  more  times  as  high  in  some  cases  as  it  is  in  others. 
The  mortality  of  clergymen,  for  instance,  being  represented  by  100, 
that  of  men  engaged  in  the  earthenware  manufacture  is  represented  by 
314,  and  that  of  inn  and  hotel  servants  by  no  lower  a number  than  397. 

Now  to  what  causes  are  these  striking  contrasts  due  ? Why  is 
one  occupation  so  much  more  unhealthy  than  another 

The  causes  of  high  mortality  may,  I think,  be  conveniently  classed 
under  seven  general  headings. 

(1.)  Firstly,  there  is  working  in  a cramped  or  constrained  attitude, 
and  notably  in  such  an  attitude  as  cramps  the  chest  and  interferes  with 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

This  cause  to  a certain  extent  may  be  said  to  affect  all  persons  who 
are  habitually  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations.  But  there  are  some 
trades  which  are  more  specially  affected  by  it ; and  Dr.  Greenhow 
instances  the  “ silk  weavers  of  Macclesfield,  the  lace  makers  of  Buck- 
“ inghamshire,  and  the  glovers  of  Yeovil ; in  the  first  of  which  three 
“ classes  the  mischief  is  caused  by  pressure  of  the  chest  against  the 
“ breast-beam  of  the  loom,  preventing  the  due  expansion  of  the  lungs  ; 
“ while  in  the  other  two  classes  the  same  evil  is  produced  by  contraction 
“ of  the  chest,  induced  by  habitual  stooping  over  their  work.”  Possibly 
some  share  in  producing  the  somewhat  high  mortality  of  shoemakers, 
as  shown  in  the  table,  may  be  ascilbed  to  this  same  cause,  namely,  the 
bent  and  stooping  attitude  in  which  they  work  ami  the  pressuie  of  the 
last  against  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

(2.)  The  second  cause  is  exposure  to  the  action  of  special  poisonous 
or  irritating  substances,  such  as  phosphoi  us,  mercury,  lead,  infected  hair 
or  wool,  soot,  etc. 

As  examples  of  this,  I may  enumerate  the  jaw  disease  that  attacks 
the  dippers  of  lucifer  matches ; the  mercurial  tremor  and  ulceration  of 
the  fauces  that  attack  water  gilders,  hatters,  furriers,  and  others  that 
make  use  of  quicksilver ; the  arsenical  poisoning  of  paper-hangers, 
pigment  makers,  and  those  who  manufacture  artificial  flowers ; the 
cancer  of  chimney  sweeps  ; the  anthrax  of  woolsorters ; and  the  so- 
called  “ brass-founders  ague  ” of  workers  in  copper  or  zinc  ; and,  lastly, 
the  various  diseases  that  assail  those  who  work  in  lead. 

It  is  this  last  poison  that,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  is  of  the  most 
interest,  because  of  the  comparatively  large  number  of  industries  in 
which  the  workman  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  metal.  It  is 
this  which,  in  combination  with  a more  than  average  liability  to  acci- 
dent, causes  the  high  mortality  of  painters,  plumbers,  and  glaziers,  as 
shown  in  the  table ; and  which,  in  combination  with  the  inhalation  of 
metallic  dust,  raises  the  death-rate  of  file-makers,  who  use  a cusliion  of 
lead  on  which  to  strike  the  files,  to  so  enormous  a figure.  This  same 
poison  contributes  to  the  mortality  of  earthenware-makers,  of  gasfitters, 
of  printers,  and  other  workers  that  need  not  be  here  ennmerated.  The 
chief  sufferers,  however,  appear  to  be  the  painters  and  glaziers  and  the 
file-makers.  For,  judging  from  such  scanty  data  as  could  be  extracted 
from  four  years’  (1S79-S2)  death-registers,  I found  that  the  ainnial 
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mortality  from  lead  poisoning  among  males  over  15  years  of  age,  w.as 
as  follows : — 


File-makers 

466  per  million  living. 

Painters,  plumbers,  glaziers  - 

224  „ 

Earthenware-makers 

152  „ 

G-asfitters  - - - 

62  „ 

Printers  - - 

27  „ 

All  other  males 

4 „ 

1 need  hardly  say  that  the  deaths  directly  ascribed  to  lead  poisoning, 
on  which  the  above  rates  are  based,  by  no  means  fully  represent  the 
amount  of  mortality  caused  by  that  poison.  Lead  affects  injuriously 
all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  notably  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  the 
nervous  and  the  muscular  tissues. 

Thus,  of  all  the  industries  into  whose  mortality  I have  inquired,  the 
two  in  which  the  mortality  from  urinary  diseases  was  the  highest  were 
the  file-malcers  and  the  painters  and  plumbers,  the  mortality  under  this 
heading  being  three  times  as  high  as  the  average  among  the  former,  and 
more  than  twice  as  high  among  the  latter. 

(3.)  The  third  cause  of  high  mortality  is  excessive  work,  mental  or 
physical.  As  to  excessive  brain -work  I need  say  nothing.  We  all 
know  how  such  work,  especially  if  of  a harassing  character,  leads  to 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  brain  softening,  insanity,  and  suicide,  this 
last  especially  being  much  more  frequent,  speaking  generally,  among 
the  educated  classes  who  use  their  brains  than  among  the  comparatively 
uneducated  labourers. 

As  regards  excessive  bodily  labour,  we  must  make  a distinction, 
according  as  the  labour  is  merely  severe  because  of  its  long  continuance, 
or  is  such  as  subjects  the  worker  to  violent  muscular  efforts  and  con- 
sequent strains.  The  former,  or  merely  long-continued  hard  work, 
does  not  seem  nearly  so  injurious  as  is  often  supposed.  At  any  rate, 
neither  agricultural  labourers  nor  miners  seem  to  suffer  from  it ; for 
in  each  the  mortality  is  very  low,  the  agricultural  labourers  being 
indeed  one  of  the  groups  with  the  lowest  mortality  figures. 

But  as  regards  men  subjected  to  sudden  strains  the  case  is  different. 
Porters  and  dock  labourers,  for  instance,  are  notoriously  liable  to  hernia, 
and  it  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  latter  rarely  escape  that 
affection.  I am  unable  to  give  any  precise  statistics  as  to  this,  nor  do  I 
know  whether  the  statement  be  true.  There  is,  however,  one  industry  in 
the  table,  in  which  I cannot  but  think  that  the  effects  of  violent  and 
sudden  exertion  are  visible.  I refer  to  fishermen.  Fishermen  are  with 
miners  and  quarrymen  more  liable  to  fatal  accident  than  any  other  set 
of  men ; they  live,  moreover,  a life  of  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  rough 
weather.  Nevertheless,  their  death-rate  is  extremely  low,  the  mortality 
figure  as  given  in  the  table  being  only  143,  and  one  of  the  lowest. 
But  there  is  one  group  of  diseases  to  which  I was  surprised  to  find 
that,  so  far  as  could  be  inferred  from  the  records  of  those  years,  fisher- 
men, otherwise  so  healthy,  appeared  to  be  liable  in  a far  more  than 
average  degree.  7iamely,  diseases  of  the  heart  and  organs  of  circulation, 
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Possibly  the  cold  and  wet  to  which  the  fisherman  is  exposed,  ami 
the  consequent  rheumatic  affections,  may  have  some  share  in  this,  and 
perhaps  also  the  frequent  and  prolonged  periods  of  anxiety  that  beset 
Ids  life  of  peril,  but  I cannot  but  suspect  that  the  main  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sudden  muscular  strains  and  violent  efforts  to  which  his 
occupation  subjects  him. 

(4.)  Fourthly,  I come  to  working  in  confined  space  and  in  foul  and 
over-heated  air.  This  is  probably,  in  the  aggregate,  one  of  the  most 
destructive  agencies  in  operation,  because  of  the  very  large  number  of 
trades  that  are  exposed  to  it. 

The  difference  between  an  outdoor  life  in  fresh  country  air  and 
an  indoor  life  in  a town  is  readily  shown  by  comparing  the  mortality 
of  farmers,  agricultural  labourers,  gardeners,  and  fishermen,  with 
that  of  shopkeepers,  or,  going  a step  further  in  the  scale  of  vitiated 
atmosphere,  with  the  mortality  of  tailors,  printers,  bookbinders,  and 
hatters,  all  of  whom  habitually  work  in  over-heated  and  under -ventilated 
rooms. 

The  damage  done  by  working  under  such  conditions  is  not  confined 
to  one  set  of  organs,  but  nevertheless  specially  affects  the  lungs,  andy 
therefore,  in  the  following  short  table  I have  confined  myself  to  phthisis 
and  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  I have  taken  fishermen,  wlio 
suffer  least  from  these  diseases,  as  my  standard,  and  have  represented 
their  mortality  as  100, 


Table  B. 

Comparative  Mortality  from  Phthisis  and  Lung  Diseases  of  Men 
(45-65  Years)  Avorking  in  pure  and  in  vitiated  Air. 
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45 
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Farmers  - - - 

52 

50 
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Gardeners 

61 

56 

117 
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Agricultural  Labourers  - 

62 

79 

141 

Confined  air  - 

Grocers  - 

Drapers  - - - - 

84 

152 

59 

65 

143 

217 

Highly  vitiated  air 

Tailors  - - . 

Printers  - - . . 

144 

233 

94 

84 

238 

317 

(5.)  The  fifth  cause  of  the  vast  differences  of  mortality  is  one 
which  differs  from  the  rest  in  that  it  is  in  the  option  of  the  individual 
workman  to  steer  completely  clear  of  it,  if  he  so  wills  : I refer  to  drink. 
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JiTo  man,  whateyer  liis  trade,  need  drink  more  than  is  good  for  him, 
unless  he  pleases.  Still  there  are,  doubtlessly,  trades  in  which  the 
temptation  to  do  so  is  so  great  that  practically  constant  exposure  to 
drink  comes  to  be  very  much  the  same  thing  as  constant  exposure 
to  such  unavoidable  poisons  as  mercury,  lead,  or  phosphorus. 

The  trade  most  exposed  to  the  pernicious  .effects  of  alcohol  is,  of 
course,  that  of  the  dealers  in  drink — innkeepers,  publicans,  and  wine  and 
spirit  dealers  ; and  I shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  this  group,  merely 
saying  that  there  are  many  other  groups  in  the  list  in  which  the  baneful 
effects  of  excessive  indulgence  are  sufiaciently  evident. 

The  following  table,  then,  sets  forth  the  mortality  of  dealers  in 
liquor  from  various  diseases  and  from  all  causes  in  the  aggregate,  placed 
side  by  side  for  the  purpose  of  ready  comparison  with  the  mortality  of 
all  males  of  corresponding  ages  in  the  country,  the  latter  being  taken  as 
1,000.  The  figures  tell  their  own  tale  without  further  explanation. 
You  will  see  that  under  every  one  of  the  special  headings  the  mortality 
of  the  liquor  dealers  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  average  for  all  males,  and 
that  under  one  of  them,  namely,  diseases  of  the  liver,  the  mortality  is 
more  than  six  times  as  high  as  that  of  other  men. 

Table  C. 


Comparative  Mortality  of  Liquor  Dealers  and  Men  generally. 


Diseases. 

Men  25  to  65  Years  of  Age. 

Liquor  Trade. 

All  Males. 

Alcoholism  - - - 

55 

10 

Liver  Diseases 

- 

240 

30 

Gout  . - - - 

- 

13 

3 

Diseases  of  nervous  system 

- 

200 

119 

Suicide  ... 

- 

26 

14 

Diseases  of  urinary  system 

- 

83 

41 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

- 

140 

120 

Other  causes  ... 

• 

764 

654 

All  causes 

- 

1,521 

1,000 

(6.)  The  sixth  cause  of  the  contrast  between  different  industries  is 
to  be  found  in  the  differences  they  present  as  regards  lialiility  to  fatal 
accident.  There  are  three  occupations  among  those  in  my  list  which 
are  pre-eminently  liable  to  fatal  accident,  namely,  niining,  stone  and  slate 
quarrying,  and  sea-fishing.  If  we  represent  the  deaths  by  a,ccident  of 
all  males,  of  from  25  to  65  years  of  age,  by  100,  the  mortality  from  the 
same  cause  for  miners,  so  far  as  our  death  registers  enable  us  to 
calculate,  will  stand  at  269  ; that  of  stone  and  slate  quarrymen  at  222  ; 
and  that  of  fishermen  at  226 ; this  last-given  figure  being  doubtlessly 
somewhat  below  the  truth,  because  the  deaths  of  some  fishermen,  who 
are  drowned  and  whose  bodies  are  not  recovered,  escape  registration. 

Next  to  these,  but  far  behind,  among  such  occupations  as  have 
been  examined  by  me,  come  men  engaged  in  cab  and  omnibus  service, 
and  painters  and  glaziers,  these  latter  being  specially  exposed  to  danger 
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oi  failing  from  scaffolding  or  other  height,  and  the  former  having  the 
<langers  of  driving  through  the  overcrowded  streets  materially  increased 
by  their  intemperate  habits ; for  I find  that  in  the  course  of  the  past  year 
rather  more  than  one  in  every  1 1 cabmen  in  London  was  convicted  of 
drunkenness,  and  in  no  few  cases  was  so  convicted  more  than  once. 

(7.)  The  seventh  and  last  cause  of  high  mortality  is  exposure  to 
inhalation  of  dust.  The  effect  of  this,  speaking  generally,  is  of  course 
to  increase  the  mortality  from  phthisis  and  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  ; 
but  the  effect  differs  very  greatly,  not  only  according  to  the  amount,  but 
also  according  to  the  character  of  the  dust,  that  which  consists  of  hard 
and  sharp  pointed  particles  naturally  being  more  irritating  to  the  air- 
jjassages  than  that  of  which  the  particles  are  soft  or  rounded. 


T.vble  D. 

CoiiPAEATivE  Mortality  from  Phthisis  and  Respiratory  Diseases 
of  Men  in  various  Dust-inhaling  Occupations. 


Men  from  25  to  65 
Years  of  Age. 

Phthisis. 

Lung  Diseases. 

Phthisis  and 
Lung  Diseases. 

Fishermen  I 

(as  Standard)  j 

£5 

45 

100 

Carpenters,  joiners 

103 

67 

170 

Bakers  - - - 

107 

94 

201 

Wool-workers 

130 

104 

234 

Cotton-workers  - 

137 

137 

274 

Cutlers,  scissors  makers  - 

187 

196 

383 

F'ile  makers 

219 

177 

396 

Masons,  bricklayers 

127 

102 

229 

Stone  and  slate  quarrymen 

156 

138 

294 

Pottery  makers  - 

239 

326 

565 

Cornish  miners 

348 

231 

579 

Coalminers 

64 

102 

166 

Thus  the  dust  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  are  commonly 
used  by  carpenters  and  joiners,  appear  to  have  very  little,  if  any,  baneful 
effect  upon  the  air-passages,  for  the  mortality  of  these  artisans,  both 
from  phthisis  and  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  is  below  the 
average  for  males  generally. 

The  harder  kinds  of  wood,  however,  such  as  are  used  by  cabinet- 
makers, are  said  to  give  off  a much  more  injurious  dust  than  do  the 
softer  woods  used  by  carpenters ; and  that  this  is  so  is  not  only  probable 
a priori,  but  is  supported  by  such  scanty  statistical  evidence  as  I can 
addr.ce:  For  though  I am  unable  to  give  the  mortality  of  cabinet- 
makers from  phthisis  and  respiratory  diseases  by  themselves,  their 
mortality  from  all  causes  together  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
carpenters,  the  mortality  figure  in  Table  A.  for  these  latter  being  148, 
Avhile  that  of  cabinet-makers  and  men  generally  in  the  upholstering 
business  is  173.  The  dust  of  flour,  again,  of  which  millers,  bakers,  and 
confectioners  necessarily  inspire  large  quantities,  appears  to  have  no 
injurious  effect  upon  vitality.  It  is  indeed  very  doubtful  whether 
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much  of  this  flour-dust  reaches  the  lungs,  and  is  not  arrested  on  the  way 
by  inter-mixture  with  the  saliva  and  by  adherence  to  the  moist  surface 
of  the  tongue  and  pharynx.  At  any  rate,  the  mortality  of  bakers  and 
confectioners  from  phthisis  is  scarcely  above  that  of  carpenters  and 
joiners,  and  though  their  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  other  group  of  workers,  this  is- 
probably  not  due  to  any  irritation  from  the  flour-dust,  but  to  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  bakehouse,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  fresh 
out-of-doors  air  in  which  carpenters  and  joiners  habitually  work. 

More  injurious  than  either  wood-dust  or  flour-dust  appear  to  be  the 
filaments  and  fluff  and  other  dusts  that  are  given  off  in  textile  factories 
the  mortality  from  phthisis,  and  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,, 
being  much  higher  among  workers  in  cotton  and  wool  than  among 
carpenters  or  bakers.  The  amount  of  dust  given  off  in  the  cotton  fac- 
tories is  much  greater  than  that  given  off  in  most  of  the  processes  in  the 
wool  factories,  owing  to  the  wool  being  treated  with  oil ; and,  in  both  cotton 
and  wool  factories,  the  amount  far  exceeds  that  given  off  in  silk  mills, 
where  dust  is  studiously  avoided  as  injurious  to  the  costly  material. 

Moreover,  the  dust  in  the  cotton  factories  is  not  only  more  abun- 
dant, but  is  also  of  a more  irritating  character  j for  it  consists  not  merely 
of  filamentous  matter,  but  contains  a considerable  intermixture  of  the 
mineral  substances  that  are  used  in  sizing,  and  mineral  substances  as  will 
be  presently  seen  are  specially  injurious  to  the  lungs. 

There  are  doubtlessly  in  addition  to  the  dust  other  causes  in  opera- 
tion in  these  factories,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  cotton  and  the  wool  factories 
that  tend  to  produce  disease,  and  notably  the  high  temperature  of  the 
weaving  sheds.  In  this  respect,  again,  the  cotton  factories  are  the  worst 
off,  the  temperature  in  their  sheds  having  been  described  in  an  official 
report  as  “ tropical  and  relaxing.”  It  is  in  accordance  with  these 
differences  that  while  the  mortality  from  all  causes  of  men  in  the  silk 
factories  is  represented  by  152,  in  the  woollen  factories  it  is  represented 
by  186,  and  in  the  cotton  factories  by  196  (Table  A.). 

As  to  the  separate  mortality  from  phthisis,  and  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory system,  I can  give  you  no  figures  so  far  as  concerns  the  silk  mills ; 
but  in  the  wool  factories  the  mortality,  as  is  shown  in  Table  D.,  is 
represented  by  234,  and  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  carpenters 
and  the  bakers  before  dealt  with,  while  that  in  the  cotton  factories  is 
represented  by  274. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  those  industries  where  the  workman  is 
exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  mineral  dust. 

There  are  two  industries  given  in  the  table  in  which  the  workman 
is  specially  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  metallic  dust,  namely,  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery  and  file-making.  In  the  former,  the  mortality 
from  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  stands  at  383,  and 
in  the' latter  at  396 ; and  doubtlessly  had  not  such  subsidiary  operations  as 
hafting  been  included  in  the  cutlery  manufacture,  the  mortality  figure 
would  have  been  still  higher.  E%'en  as  it  is,  it  is  nearly  four  times  as 
high  as  that  of  fishermen,  who  work  in  an  atmosphere  perfectly  free 
from  dust. 
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Indeed,  the  mortality  of  cutlers  and  of  file-makers  from  these 
diseases  alone  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  fishermen  from  all  causes  put 
together,  including  accident,  to  which,  as  we  know,  fishermen  are 
specially  liable. 

Still  more  formidable  in  its  effects  upon  the  air  passages  appears  to 
be  the  dust  of  stone.  There  are,  in  the  table,  four  industries  thus 
affected,  namely,  masons  and  bricklayers,  stone  and  slate  quarrymen, 
Cornish  minei's,  and  pottery  makers.  In  all  of  these  the  mortality,  both 
from  plithisis  and  from  lung  diseases,  is  very  high,  but  there  are  notable 
differences  between  them.  Two  of  the  four,  the  masons  and  the  quarry- 
men,  work  in  the  open  air,  and  their  mortality  from  these  diseases  is 
only  from  two  to  three  times  that  of  fishermen,  which  is  taken  in  the 
table  as  the  standard  ; but  the  other  two,  the  Cornish  miners  and  the 
potters,  work  in  more  confined  space,  and  consequently  inhale  the  stone- 
dust  in  much  larger  amount,  and  for  them  the  mortality  from  phthisis 
and  lung  disease  is  from  five  to  six  times  as  high  as  that  of  fishermen. 
I should  rather  say  ivas  five  or  six  times  as  high ; for  I am  informed 
that,  in  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  data  on  which  my 
table  is  con.structed  were  collected,  much  improvement  has  been  made 
under  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Act  in  the  conditions  under  which 
potters  carry  on  their  work,  and  that  a fresh  collection  of  data,  such  as 
I hope  to  make  when  the  present  Census  shall  have  been  completed,  will 
show  a large  diminution  in  the  mortality  of  this  industry. 

There  remains  yet  one  industry  among  those  exposed  to  inhalation 
of  dust  of  which  I have  not  yet  said  anything — I mean  coal-miuiug. 
This  I have  reserved  to  the  last,  as  requiring  special  consideration. 
Seeing  the  conditions  under  which  coal-miners  work,  in  a hot  and  dust- 
laden atmosphere,  and  their  terrible  liability  to  fatal  accident,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  their  death-rate  would  be  excessively  high. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Even  when  fatal 
accideiit  is  included  their  death-rate  is  by  no  means  an  excessively  high 
one  ; and,  putting  accident  aside,  the  death-rate  from  disease  alone  is 
exceptionally  low,  being  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  agricultural 
labourers. 

Limiting  ourselves,  however,  only  to  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  which  are  the  affections  to  \vhich  coal  miners  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  especially  victims,  we  have  the  figures  given  in  the 
last  table  ; and  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  the  mortality  of  coal  miners 
from  respiratory  diseases  is  somewhat  high,  it  is  by  no  means  excessively 
so,  and . that  their  mortality  from  phthisis  is  far  below  that  of  men  in 
other  dust-inhaling  occupations,  and,  indeed,  is  not  very  much  above  that 
of  agriculturists,  or  even  above  that  of  fishermen,  who  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  a dust-free  atmosphere. 

This  seems  so  strange  that  one  would  suspect  that  the  figures  given 
in  the  table  must  be  for  some  reason  erroneous,  pei-haps  from  being 
based  on  too  scanty  a collection  of  data ; but  that  it  is  not  so  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a similar  conclusion  as  to  the  comparative 
immunity  of  coal  miners  from  phthisis  has  been  arrived  at  by,  I believe. 
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all  other,  and,  at  any  rate,  by  many  other,  persons  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad  who  have  investigated  the  subject. 

Now,  that  coal  dust  shoukl  be  less  injurious  to  the  lungs  than  the 
dust  of  stone  or  metal  is  readily  intelligible ; for,  as  Hirt  has  pointed 
out,  the  particles  of  coal  when  examined  under  the  microscope  are  found 
to  be,  comparatively  speaking,  rounded  off  and  free  from  sharp  points 
and  angles  such  as  characterise  the  flint  dust  in  a china  factory. 

This,  however,  clearly  would  only  explain  why  coal  miners  are  less 
subject  to  these  diseases  than  workers  in  metal  and  stone,  and  not  why 
they  are  scarcely  more  subject  to  them,  taken  together,  than  agricultural 
labourers,  nor  why  their  mortality  from  phthisis  alone  is  very  little 
above  that  of  fishermen,  who  have  been  taken  as  the  standard  of 
comparison,  because  of  their  great  healthiness. 

The  figures  given  in  my  table,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  con- 
sentient evidence  of  all  those  who  have  personal  experience  of  the 
diseases  of  miners,  leave  no  possible  doubt  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
coal  miners  are  much  less  liable  to  phthisis  than  most  other  workmen, 
and  that,  even  as  regards  lung,  disease  generally,  their  liability  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  is  usually  supposed. 

The  question  is.  To  what  is  this  comparative  exemption  due  ? 
There  are  two  possible  explanations : one,  that  it  is  simply  due  to  the 
picked  character  of  the  miners,  inasmuch  as  none  but  strong  men  are 
likely  to  adopt  so  laborious  a calling ; the  other,  that  there  is  some 
special  preservative  condition  attaching  to  the  industry ; and,  as  the 
most  notable  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  coal  miner  works  is  the 
necessary  inhalation  of  coal  dust,  or  other  matter  given  ofP  from  coal,  it  is 
to  this  that  most  writers  who  have  adopted  the  second  explanation 
attribute  the  comparative  immunity.  “ It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,”  says  Dr.  Hirt,  in  his  well-known  treatise,  “ that  coal  dust 
“ possesses  the  property  of  hindering  the  development  of  tuberculosis, 
“ and  of  arresting  its  progress.” 

The  exigencies  of  time  prevent  me  from  entering  into  discussion 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  each  of  the  two  possible  explanations. 
This  much,  however,  I may  say,  that  though  a careful  weighing  of 
them  has  left  me  in  doubt  as  to  the  side  to  which  the  balance  inclines, 
a sufficient  amount,  at  any  rate,  of  probability  attaches  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Hirt  to  make  it  Avorth  the  while — I AFOuld  indeed  say,  to 
make  it  the  duty — of  pathologists  and  scientific  medical  men  generally 
to  examine  carefully  into  the  question,  to  determine  Avhether  the  opinion 
be  really  true,  and,  if  it  be,  to  ascertain  what  this  preserA^atiA’e  substance 
is,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  such  as  is  capable  of  being  applied  to 
others  than  those  who  Avork  in  the  depths  of  the  coal-pits. 
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De  la  Morbidite  et  de  la  Mortalite  par  Professions. 

PAR 

le  Docteur  Jacques  Bertillon,  Chef  des  Travaux  Statistiques  de 
la  Ville  de  Paris,  Membre  Honoraire  de  la  Societe  Royale 
de  Statistique  de  Londres. 

(Etude  accompagnee  d'une  nouvelle  table  de  mortalite  par  professions  calculee 
d’apres  ies  Annuaires  statistiques  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  1885-89.) 



La  recherche  de  I’influence  que  la  profession  exerce  stir  l’etat_ 
sanitaire  de  Thomme  est  un  des  probleines  les  plus  difiiciles  qui  aient 
ete  poses  a I’hygieniste  et  an  statisticien. 

Nous  presen  tons  plus  loin  une  table  de  mortalite  par  profession  que 
nous  avons  calculee  d’apres  les  documents  publies  par  les  Annuaires 
statistiques  de  la  ville  de  Paris  (1885-89).  Cette  table  est  la  premiere 
qui  ait  ete  - calculee  en  France ; elle  a ete  precedee  par  deux  tables 
anglaises  et  une  table  suisse  que  nous  reproduisons  plus  loin. 

Avant  d’entrer  dans  I’examen  de  ces  differentes  tables,  il  convient 
de  bien  se  convaincre  que  la  mortalite  est  propre  a nous  faire  apprecier 
I’etat  sanitaire  d’une  profession,  et  que  la  recherche  de  la  morbidite  par 
exemple  ne  serait  pas  aussi  instructive. 

Nous  allons  expliquer  brievement  qu’en  effet,  une  statistique  des 
jours  de  maladie  ne  p3ut  donner,  dans  I’etat  actuel  des  choses,  qu’une 
idee  infidele  de  I’etat  sanitaire  d’un  groupe  d’individus. 

I. 

De  I’lnsuflBisance  d’une  Statistique  des  Maladies  pour  apprecier 
I’ifitat  sanitaire. 

Les  tables  de  morbidite  sont  peu  nombreuses.  II  en  existe  seulement 
deux  en  France,  I’une  recueillie  par  Gustave  Hubbard  en  1852,  I’autre 
que  j’ai  calculee  tout  recemment  d’apres  la  statistique  des  ouvriers  en 
soie  de  Lyon.  En  Italic,  en  Allemagne,  en  Danemark,  elles  ne  sont 
guere  plus  nombreuses.  En  Angleterre,  plusieurs,  actuaires  distingues 
en  ont  cacule. 

Le  tableau  suivant  contient  les  principales  tables  de  morbidity 
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Tables  de  Morbidite. — Nomhre  moyen  de  jours  de 


Tables  anglaises. 

Soci4t4s 

d’amis 

Ocossaises 

Highland 

Soc. 

Soci4t4 

ouvriOre 

de 

Londres. 

Sooi4t4s 

d’amis 

anglaises. 

Soci4t6s 

d’amis 

anglaises 

(niasc.) 

Societ4s 

d’amis 

anglaises 

(masc.) 

Manchester  Unity  of 
Odd  Fellows  (masc.) 

Foresters 

(njasc.) 

j\ges. 

Charles 

Olipbant. 

J. 

Finlaison. 

Ansell. 

F.  G.  P. 
Nelson 
I’ancien. 

A.  G. 

Finlaison. 

Henry  Batcliffe. 

F.  G.  P. 
Neison 
Junior. 

1820. 

1829. 

1835. 

1836-1840. 

1846-1850. 

1846- 

1848. 

1855- 

1860. 

1866- 

1870. 

1871-1875. 

a. 

b. 

e. 

d. 

e. 

.f. 

</. 

h. 

i. 

20  il  25  ans  - 

4.0 

7.0 

5.6 

5.99 

6.90 

4.74 

5.80 

5.28 

5.73 

25  5,  30  ans 

4.2 

7.0 

5.9 

6.23 

6.90 

5.30 

5.74 

5.64 

5.97 

.30  5, 35  ans  - 

4.6 

7.0 

6.4 

6.42 

6.80 

5.86 

6.01 

6.50 

6.78 

35  ^ 40  ans 

5.0 

8.5 

7.3 

7.25 

7.61 

6.58 

7.02 

7.44 

8.05 

40  0,  45  ans  - 

6.0 

9.5 

8.8 

8.92 

8.59 

8.20 

8.68 

8.82 

9.62 

45  A 50  ans 

8.3 

9.5 

10-8 

11.42 

10.06 

10.60 

10.81 

11.45 

11.95 

50  fl  55  ans  • 

11.4 

10.5 

14.0 

15.26 

12.48 

14.20 

14.10 

15.55 

15.85 

.55  5. 60  ans 

14.9 

13.5 

19.7 

21.. 32 

15.21 

22.42 

21.20 

21.30 

22.48 

€0  A 65  ans  • 

23.0 

» 

31.8 

33.20 

21.82 

35.40 

82.44 

33.00 

32.13 

65  A 70  ans 

55.6 

»» 

62.7 

70.20 

32.89 

45.45 

50.19 

60.60 

55.80 

70  A 75  ans  - 

.. 

.. 

» 

115.70 

53.66 

85.20 

84.44 

84.50 

84.00 

Age  inconnu 

” 

” 

” 

” 

>’ 

” 

” 

>> 

•> 

‘Tout  Ago 

” 

” 

” 

13.82 

10.11 

6.86 

9.22 

10.46 

9.51 

Notes  dti  Tableau.— Col.  o /.—Dans  les  documents  anglais,  les  jours  de  maladie  sent  notds  en 
semaines  et  fractions  de  semaine.  Nous  avons  r6duit  ces  nombres  en  jours  de  maladie. 

Col.  a et  c.— L6s  chillres  marqu4s  dans  ces  deux  colonnes  se  rapportent  aui  p4riodes  d’age  suivantes  : 
vingt  et  un  il  vingt-cinq  ans ; vingt-sii  k trente ; trente  et  un  a,  trente-cinq,  etc.,  tr6s  peu  differentes  de  celles 
iqui  sont  marquees  sur  ce  tableau. 

Col.  e. — A..  G.  Finlaison  avertit  son  lecteur  qu’il  ne  tient  pas  compte  des  “ maladies  cbroniques.” 

Col.j,  It,  L— Nous  empruntons  oes  trois  colonnes  a I’excellente  Statistioa  della  morbosita,  qui  les  pr4sente 
sous  un  forme  un  peu  di£f4rente  qui,  elle-mfeme,  ne  parait  pas  4tre  celle  de  I’original.  Nous  ne  pouvons 
done  garantir  que  le  texte  des  auteurs  soit  ici  exactement  reproduit. 

Col.  n,  o,  p.— Nous  soramrs  sen!  responsable  des  chiilres  que  nous  attribuons  i Hubbard  dans  les  deux 
colonnes  n,  o,  car  e’est  nous  qui  les  avons  calcul4s  d’aprfis  les  documents  qu’il  a i-assembl4s.  Leur  total  (con- 
sign6  dans  la  colonne  p)  a 6t4  public  dans  le  livre  d’Hubbard,  mais  ce  n’est  pas  cette  partie  de  son  oeuvre 
qui  est  g4n4ralement  reproduite. 

La  table  d’Hubbard,  telle  qu’elle  est  le  plus  souvent  reproduite,  donne  des  r4sultats  interm4diaires  entre 
ueux  de  la  colonne  n et  de  la  colonne  o.  A l’4poque  ou  Hubbard  4crivait,  la  plupart  des  soci4t4s  de  secours 
mutuels  n’accordaient,  pour  les  journ6os  d’inftrmit(5,  que  le  quart  de  l’indemnit4  journalifere  qu’elles 
accordaient  pour  les  journ4es  de  maladie.  Pour  faire  ainsi,  elles  se  fondaient  notamment  sur  ce  fait  qu’une 
-maladie  aigtie  empSche  complOtement  de  travailler,  tandis  qu’une  maladie  chronique  ou  une  infirmity 
n’entrave  pas  trop  I’exercice  des  professions  tranquilles  s6dentaires.  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  Hubbard,  se  plagant  - 
au  point  de  vue  purement  financier,  a consid4r6,  dans  I’une  de  ses  tabli's,  quatre  jourii6es  d’infirmit6 
comme  valant  une  journ4e  de  maladie.  Cette  table  est  celle  que  I’on  reproduit  le  plus  souvent  et  presque  ■ 
toujours  on  la  reproduit  sans  y joindre  I’explication  n4cessaire  qui  pr4c4de. 
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tnaladie  en  un  an  pour  un  societaire  de  chaque  age. 


Tables  allemandes. 

Ouvriers 

de 

1 ’arsenal 
de 

Copen- 

hague. 

Tables  frangaises. 

Tables  italiennes. 

Assurance 
centre  la 
maladie  et 
I’in  validity 
de  Leipzig. 

Employes 

de 

chemin 
de  fer. 

Personnel 

circulant 

des 

cliemins 
de  fer. 

25  soci6t6s  mutuelles 
frangaises  (vers 
1835-1849). 

Ouvriers 
en  soie 
Lyon 
(masc.) 

162 

soci6t6s 
de  secours 
mutuels 
italiennes 
(masc.) 

Socidtds  mutuelles 
italiennes 
1881-1885 
(masc.) 

Hejni. 

Behm. 

Behm. 

Finger. 

Gustave  Hubbard  1852. 

J.  Ber- 

tillon 

1890. 

Bodio 

1879. 

Bodio  1890. 

I87n 

1825- 

Mala- 

Infir- 

Total 

Vers 

ROsultats 

Resultats 

1^56-1875, 

1870-1877 

1877. 

1840. 

dies. 

mit6s. 

n + o 

1872-89. 

1866-1875. 

bruts. 

corrigOs, 

j. 

k. 

1. 

m. 

n. 

0. 

V- 

<7. 

r. 

.5. 

t. 

5.8 

8.3 

12.6 

10.3 

5.13 

0.35 

5.48 

3.06 

6.5 

4.6 

5.0 

5.1 

7.5 

11.7 

9.5 

5.33 

0.46 

5.79 

3.40 

6.0  ! 

5.0 

5. 4 

5.6 

7.7 

13.1 

7.6 

4.71 

0.46 

5.17 

3.37 

6.1 

4.8 

5.1 

6.3 

9.0 

15.2 

7.8 

5.23 

0.58 

5-81 

4.32 

6.3 

5.6 

6.0 

' 7.8 

10.0 

16.3 

8.3 

6.21 

1.98 

8.19 

5.29 

6.8 

6.8 

6.2 

7.7 

11.3 

19.0 

11  6 

6.40 

2.01 

8.41 

5.89 

7.1 

6.4 

6.8 

8.5 

14.3 

24.2 

■)  r 

6.40 

2.68 

9.08 

8.04 

7.5 

7.4 

7.9 

16.3 

17.5 

30.6 

) 1 

8.85 

2.85 

11.70 

8.38 

8.9 

8.7 

9.2 

12.5 

18.1 

11.03 

8.47 

19.50 

11.15 

11.2 

10.5 

11.2 

18.9 

15.0 

»> 

10.63 

16.39 

27.02 

16.73 

12.4 

12.6 

13.4 

12.54 

53.50 

66.04 

19.76 

I 

b 11.0 

13.9 

14.7 

” 

» 

» 

8.29 

13.46 

21.75 

” 

) 

6.21 

2.49 

8.70 

7.8 

6.9 

6.2 

6.6 

jj  Col.  q. — Ces  chiffres  sont  calculus  d’aprSs  les  Comptes  rendus  annuels  de  la  Societe  des  ouvriers  en  sole  de 

\ Lyon.  M.  Fontaine  calculera,  d’apres  les  m6mes  documents,  la  morbidity  par  annee  d’S^e,  dans  une  table 
I de  morbidity  qu’il  prepare  actuellement. 

S:  I 

b : Col.  s et  M.  Bodio  a fait  subir  d ses  chiffres  de  la  colonne  t des  corrections  tr6s  ing^nieuses  afin  qu’ils 

I !ie  se  ressentent  pas  de  I’extrfeme  vari^td  des  rfiglements  adopt6s  par  les  diverses  socidt^s  de  secours 

''  I mutuels. 


't* ' Observation  g^nerale.— Outre  les  tables  pr6cedentes,  nous  trouvons  lea  renseignements  suivants 
® [ dans  les  statistiques  publi6es  par  le  Ministfere  de  I’Interieur  de  France  en  1854  et  1855  : 


Nombre  de  journees  de  maladie  en  un  an  pour  un  societaire. 

1854.  1855. 


tit 

B 

Is  ' 

K 

ill 

111  • 
ili  » 

f!  . 


De  15  a,  35  ans 
De  35  a 55  ans 
De  55  il  75  ans 
De  plus  de  75  ans 


- 4.9  4.9 

- 6.2  6.0 

- 9.2  10.0 

- 15.8  16.5 

6.1  6.1 


Tout  dge 
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Pour  1,000  societaires  de  chaque  age,  combien  de  dices  en  un  an  7 


Tables  anglaises. 

Tables  frangaisses. 

Table 

italienne. 

Ages. 

Soci6t4s 

d’amis 

anglaises. 

SociOt^s 

d’arais 

anglaises 

(masc.) 

Manchester 
Unity  of  Odd 
Fellows  (masc.) 

Foresters 

(masc.) 

SociOtOs 

mutuelles 

francaises. 

Ouvriers 
en  soie 
de  Lyon 
(masc.) 

Soci6t6s  : 
mutuelles ; 
italiennes  . 
(masc.) 

F.  G.  P. 

Neison 

I’ancien. 

A.  G. 

Finlaison. 

Henry  Ratcliffe. 

F.  G.  P. 

Neison 

junior. 

Hubbard. 

Bertillon. 

Bodio. 

1836-1840. 

1846-1850, 

1846- 

1848. 

1866- 

1860. 

1866- 

1870. 

1871-1875. 

Vers 

1835-1849. 

1872-1889. 

1881-1885. * 

20  ^ 25  ans 
25  A 30  ans 
30  k 35  ans 
85  ^ 40  ans 
40  k 45  ans 
45  ^ 50  ans 
50  ^ 55  ans 
55  60  ans 

60  5.  65  ans 
65  5;  70  ans 
70  il  75  ans 

Ages  inconnus 

6.67 

7.26 

7.74 

8.75 
9.92 

12-01 

15.67 
21.20 
27.72 

39.68 
67.32 

7.48 
7.29 
7.96 
8.93 
11.00 
13.06 
16.36 
23.60 
28.55 
43. 9i 
62.03 

7.40 

7.90 

8.70 

9.16 

11.65 

13.99 

18.61 

28.67 

41.14 

57.21 

70.42 

7.58 

7.48 

8.34 

9.91 

11.78 

14.21 

17.95 

26.09 

35.66 

54-99 

68.25 

6.43 

7.62 

8.18 

9.77 

12.68 

14.29 

19.05 

•24.92 

35.37 

52.09 

78.11 

» 

7.43 

7.29 

8.86 

10.92 

12.84 

16.58 

20.45 

29.73 

38.02 
58.43 

80.03 

8.5 

7.5 

9.5 
8.2 
8.9 

15.5 

16.3 

20.3 
29.9 

54.3 
134.3 

13.0 
6.4 
6.4 
6.4 

10.2 

11.8 

20.2 

19.5 

40.7 

67.0 

88.0 

6.3  . 

5.9  ■ 

6-2 
7-8  ; 

9.2 

11.6  ' 
14-9  ; 
22.2  ! 

32.5  ( 
50.4  1 

73.6  j 

Tout  - 

12.54 

12.57 

9.75 

11.89 

12.631 

12.14 

14.2 

23.6 

11.7  : 

On  est  fi’appe  des  differences  tres  considerables  qui  les  separent  et 
qui  feraient  croire  a un  observateur  superficiel  que  les  mutualistes 
anglais  ont  une  sante  deux  ou  trois  fois  plus  debile  que  les  mutualistes 
fran9ais  ou  italiens.  II  n’en  est  certes  pas  ainsi,  et  la  preuve  nous  en 
est  fournie  par  les  tables  de  mortalite  etablies  par  ces  memes  societes  ; 
tandis  que  leur  morbidite  est  entierement  differente,  leur  mortalite  an 
contraire  est  tout  a fait  analogue.  La  difference  qui  separe  les  tables 
de  morbidite  ne  tient  done  pas  a la  nature  des  choses,  mais  a des 
differences  de  definition,  les  societes  anglaises  n’attribuant  pas  au  mof 
maladie  lQ  meme  sens  que  les  societes  fran^aises  ou  italiennes. 

Eien  n’est  plus  difficile  en  effet  que  de  definir  exactement  le  mot 


! 


1 


! 

i 

i 


maladie.  A quel  caractere  distinguer  une  maladie  reelle,  donnant  droit 
a une  indemnite,  d’une  simple  indisposition  ? La  plupart  des  societes 
fran9aises  n’accordent  d’indemnite  que  pour  les  incapacites  de  travail 
ayant  dure  plus  de  cinq  jours  par  exemple : cette  definition  serait 
satisfaisante  si  elle  etait  uniformement  acceptee  par  toutes  les  societes. 


mais  il  n’en  est  pas  ainsi.  A quel  caractere  distinguer  une  maladie 
chronique  d’une  infirmite  ? Ici  le  probleme  est  beaucoup  plus  difficile  ; 
le  caractere  admis  par  les  pbilologues  medicaux  pour  distinguer  ces 
deux  etats,  e’est  que  I’infirmite  reste  a I’etat  stationnaire,  et  ne  end  ni 
vers  la  guerison,  ni  vers  une  aggravation.  Mais  les  definitions  , 
scientifiques  n’ont  rien  de  commun  .avec  I’administration  d’une  societe 


de  secours  mutuels. 

En  vain,  on  etudierait  les  statuts  des.  societes  de  secours  mutuels 
pour  y cbercher  ce  qu’elles  comptent  comme  jours  de  maladie ; on  y 
trouvera  bien  les  regies  suivant  lesquelles  elles  accordent  ou  refusent 
les  indemnites  mais  il  sera  facile  de  reconnaitre  que,  le  plus  souvent,  ces 
regies  n’expliquent  pas  les  differences  qui  existent  entre  les  differentes 
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tables.  En  void  un  exemple.  Hubbard,  dans  sa  table,  compte  a la 
fois  les  journees  de  “ maladie  ” et  les  journees  “ d’infirmite.”  II 
seinble  done  que  ses  cbiffres  doivent  comprendre  tout  les  cas  d’incapacite 
de  travail.  Cependant,  I’actuaire  anglais.  A.  G.  Finlaison  ne  compte 
pas  les  journees  de  maladie  chronique.  On  pourrait  done  croire  que  les 
cbiffres  d’Hubbard  doivent  etre  superieurs  a ceux  de  A.  O.  Einlaison. 
C’est  pourtant  le  contraire  qui  est  vrai.  D’autre  part,  les  tables  de 
mortalite  dressees  par  ces  deux  auteurs  montrent  que  I’etat  sanitaire  des 
mutualistes  dont  ils  s’occupaient  etait  en  tout  point  comparable. 

La  verite  est  que  les  societes  de  secours  mutuels,  lorsqu’elles 
accordent  une  indemnite  de  maladie,  attacbent  moins  d’importance  au 


MokBIDITK  PAE  age  (EXPKIMIiE  EN  JoUKS  3>E  MalADIE  EN  UN  An). 

Les  cbiffres  marques  sur  la  figure  indiquent  le  nombre  annuel  de  jours  de  maladie 
dont  un  bomme  est  atteint  en  moyenne  a I’age  correspondant  (marque  au  pied 
de  ebaque  ordonnee).  Les  longueurs  prises  sur  ebaque  ordonnee  sent 
proportiounelles  a ces  cbiffre.9.  - ■ 
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texte  de  leurs  reglements  qu’a  I’etat  de  leur  caisse.  . Si  la  societe  est 
riche^  elle  accorde  des  indemnites  plus  liberalement  quo  si  elle  est  pauvre. 
De  la  et  de  la  seulement  vient  que  les  grandes  mutualites  anglaises,  qni 
sont  souvent  tres  anciennes  et  generalement  riches,  donuent  plus  de 
journees  d’indemnite  que  le's  societes  £rau9aises  par  exemple,  qui  sont 
obligees  a une  rigoureuse  economic. 

Si  les  societes  de  secours  mutuels,  qui  reerutent  leurs  membres 
dans  une  mcme  profession,  etablissaient  le  recensement  par  age  de  leurs 
membres,  et  des  statistiques  annuelles  de  leurs . malades  par  age,  la 
science  assurement  profiterait  de  ces  releves,  mais  il  est  fort  a croire 
que  les  tables  de  morbidite  qui  en  resulteraient  seraient  influencees  par 
I’etat  de  prosperite  de  ces  diverses  societes  plus  que  par  le  degre 
d’insalubrite  des  professions  exercees.  La  direction  generate  de 
Statistique  d’ltalie  a entrepris  des  recherches  de  ce  genre  ; nous  verrons 
plus  loin  que  les  resultats  qu’elle  a obtenus  ne  concordent  guere  avec 
ceux  que  faisaient  prevoir  les  tables  de  mortalite.  Etant  donne  ce  qui 
precede,  nous  ne  pouvons  pas  etre  tres  surpris  de  cette  contradiction. 

Conclusion. — Une  table  de  morbidite  ne  vaut  pas,  dans  I’etat 
actuel,  une  table  de  mortalite  pour  apprecier  I’etat  sanitaire  d’une 
collectivite  quelconque.  Cela  vient  de  ce  qu’il  n’y  a guere  qu’une 
maniere  de  comprendre  le  mot  mort,  tandis  qu’il  y en  a beaucoup  de 
comprendre  le  mot  maladie. 


II. 

Diffictilte  de  construire  et  d’interpreter  une  Table  de  Mortalite 
par  Profession. 

Cherchons  done  si  les  tables  de  mortalite  [nous  donnent  quelques 
renseignements  sur  la  mortalite  par  profession. 

Les  meilleurs  documents  que  nous  puissions  consulter  sont,  sur  ce 
point,  deux  tables  anglaises,  publiees  la  premiere,  d’apres  les  annees 
1860-1861,  et  d’apres  I’annee  1871  par  I’illustre  William  Farr,  la 
seconde,  d’apres  les  trois  annees  1880-1882,  par  son  tres  distingue 
successeur,  le  Dr.  Ogle.  Ces  annees  ont  ete  choisies  pour  cette  recherche 
parce  que  ce  sont  les  annees  ou  se  sont  faits  des  recensements.  Elies 
donnent  des  resultats  remarquablement  concordants. 

Une  table  de  mortalite  par  profession  a ete  faite  en  Suisse  d’apres 
les  quatre  annees  1879-1882  (voisines  du  recensement  de  1880)  par 
M.  Kummer. 

Enfin,  je  suis  I’auteur  d’ue  table  de  mortalite  par  profession  d’apres 
les  documents  recueillis  par  la  ville  de  Paris  pendant  les  cinq  annees 
1885-1889  (voisines  du  recensement  de  1886).  C’est  la  premiere  table 
de  ce  genre  qui  ait  ete  faite  en  Prance. 

Nous  allons  comparer  les  resultats  de  ces  quatre  tables,  rapprochant 
les  chiffres  relatifs  a chaque  profession  de  la  moyenne  generale  du  pays 
observe.  Le  plus  souvent  nous  trouverons  que  les  memes  professions 
donnent  dans  les  trois  pays  des  resultats  analogues. 

Nous  rapprocherons  ces  resultats' des  deux  tables  de  morbidite  par 
profession  dressees  par  M.  Bodio,  d’apres  I’observation  des  societes 
italiennes  de  secours  mutuels. 
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Avant  d’entreprendre  ce  travail  de  comparaison,  il  convient  de  se 
premunir  centre  les  causes  d’erreur  tres  nombreuses  que  vont  nous 
presenter  les  chiffres. 

E,ien  de  plus  delicat  que  la  construction  des  tables  de  mortalite  par 
profession.  On  pent  veritableinent  dire  qu’elles  sont  fondees  sur  le 
sable  mouvant.  En  effet,  le  calcul  de  ce  rapport : “ Sur  1,000  bouchers, 
combien  de  boucbers  decedes  ? ” suppose  que  I’on  connait : 1°  le  nombre 
des  bouchers  vivants ; 2°  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui  sont  morts.  Or,  on  ne 
pent  connaitre  exactement  ni  I’un  ni  I’autre  de  ces  deux  nombres.  En 
eifet,  au  jour  du  recensement,  un  certain  nombre  de  patrons  bouchers 
croient  repondre  sutRsamment  au  questionnaire  en  se  declarant 
“ negociants,”  sans  dire  quel  negoce  ils  font ; tandis  que  leurs  gardens 
se  declarent  “ employes  ” sans  dire  a quel  emploi  ils  sont  consacres. 
Ainsi  on  ne  connait  pas  bien  exactement  le  nombre  des  vivants  de  chaque 
profession.  On  ne  connait  pas  mieux  (et  pour  les  memes  raisons),  le 
nombre  des  decedes  de  chaque  profession. 

Mais  voici  pis  encore.  A ce  qui  precede,  il  n’y  aurait  que  demi 
mal  si  nous  pouvions  etre  certain  que  le  meme  individu  qui  s’est  declare 
pompeusement  “ negociant”  au  jour  du  recensement,  seradesigne  de  la 
meme  fa^on  au  jour  de  son  deces.  Malheureusement  rien  ne  nous 
garantit  qu’il  en  sera  ainsi. 

En  outre,  il  est  frequent  qu’un  individu  exerce  a la  fois  plusieurs 
professions;  en  ce  cas,  il  est  prescrit  de  ne  mentionner  que  \o, princij.ale . 
Mais  qui  peut  dire  si  la  profession  declaree  comme  principale,  au  jour 
du  recensement,  sera  jugee  egalement  principale  au  jour  de  deces  ? 

De  ces  dilBcultes  vient  I’extreme  prudence  avec  laquelle  William 
Farr  a precede  pour  la  construction  de  ses  tables.  D’apres  les  annees 
1860-1861,  il  n’avait  consent!  a calculer  la  mortalite  que  d’une  vingtaine 
de  professions  choisies  parmi  les  mieux  definies.  La  concordance  des 
resultats  de  1871  avec  les  precedents  I’a  determine  a etendre  davantage 
ses  recherches.  le  Dr.  Ogle,  quoique  reconnaissant  toute  la  difficulte 
du  probleme,  a pu  etendre  ses  investigations  sur  une  centaine  de 
professions. 

La  table  suisse  a de  meme  ete  bornee  volontairement  a un  nombre 
tres  restreint  de  professions. 

Sur  les  236  professions  distinguees  par  le  recensement  parisien  de 
1886  et  par  les  listes  mortuaires  elaborees  sons  notre  direction,  nous 
n’en  avons  conserve  que  43  sur  la  table  que  nous  publions  actuellement, 
et  encore  ne  pouvons-nous  pas  nous  flatter  d’avoir  sur  elles  des 
renseignements  bien  rigoureusement  exacts. 

A cette  difficulte  s’en  joint  une  autre  speciale  a Paris,  mais  dont  il 
est  plus  facile  de  se  garer.  La  nomenclature  distingue  les  professions 
industrielles  des  professions  commerciales,  mais  cette  distinction  est  en 
pratique  tres  difficile,  car  I’industriel  qui  fabrique  des  chapeaux  et  le 
commer^ant  qui  se  borne  a les  vendre  s’appellent  tons  deux,  dans  le 
langage  coiirant,  des  chapeliers  ; de  meme  les  mots  honnetiers,  drapiers, 
cordonniers,  horlogers,  bijoiitiers,  etc.,  s’entendent  a la  fois  de  celui 
qui  se  borne  a revendre.  De  la  des  confusions  inevitables.  Aussi, 
pour  calculer  les  chiffres  de  notre  tableau,  nous  avons  toujours  additionne 
les  chiffres  relatifs  aux  commercants  et  aux  industriels  s’occupant  des 
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memes  marchandises.  Ainsi  fait  la  nomenclature  anglaise,  qui  confond 
presque  constamment  les  industriels,  et  les  commer^ants  sous  des  titres 
generiques  tels  que  “ engaged  in  the  iron,'’  “ engaged  in  the  wool- 
industry,”  etc. 

Pour  un  certain  nombre  de  professions,  les  cliiffres  sont  exacts, 
mais  ils  resultent  d’ observations  trop  peu  nombreuses  pour  nous 
perinettre  d’en  tirer  une  conclusion  certaine. 

Enfin,  supposons  nos  cbiffres  exacts  et  suffisamment  considerables 
pour  nous  permettre  de  calculer  des  rapports  serieux.  Les  difficult^ 
d’interpretation  se  dresseront  devant  nous. 

' Tout  d’abord,  il  est  essentiel  que  la  mortalite  des  professions  soit 
calculee  par  age.  En  efPet,  si  on  ne  distingue  pas  les  ages,  on  trouvera 
que  les  proprietaires,  par  exemple,  sont  frappes  par  une  mortalite 
considerable.  Cependant  leur  profession,  qui  n’a  rien  de  penible,  n’est 
pas  davantage  insalubre.  Leur  forte  mortalite  vient  uniquement  de 
ce  fait  que  les  proprietaires  sont  pour  la  plupart  des  bommes  ages, 
jouissant  dans  leur  vieillesse  de  la  fortune  qu’ils  ont  acquise  dans  I’age 
Tiril.  Ils  ont  done  une  mortalite  de  vieillards,  parce  qu’ils  sont  vieux 
en  effet.  Si  I’on  calcule  leur  mortalite  age  par  age,  on  s’aper^oit  que 
leur  mortalite  a chaque  age  est  des  plus  faibles.  Reciproquement,  si 
Ton  calcule  la  mortalite  des  militaires  sans  distinguer  les  ages,  on 
trouvera  une  mortalite  faible ; cela  tient  uniquement  a ce  que  les 
militaires  sont  jeunes  pour  la  plupart ; si  on  calcule  leur  mortalite 
age  par  age,  on  s’aper^oit  qu’elle  depasse  la  moyenne,  et  que,  malgre 
les  progres  de  I’hygiene  militaire,  le  metier  des  armes  est  encore  assez 
insalubre. 

Nous  avons  du  rejeter  un  grand  nombre  de  travaux  relatifs  a la 
morbidite  professionnelle  et  a la  mortalite  professionnelle,  ou  cette 
distinction  indispensable  n’avait  pas  ete  faite.  A notre  avis,  elles  ne 
peuvent  servir  a rien. 

Meme  une  table  de  mortalite  professionnelle  avec  distinction  d’age 
•est  tres  difficile  a interpreter.  Supposons  les  cbiffres  parfaitement 
exacts ; supposons-les  assez  grands  pour  permettre  des  calculs  concluants ; 
supposons  enfin  que,  pour  une  profession  donnee,  nous  trouvions  dans 
plusieurs  pays  des  resultats  analogues,  notre  tacbe  ne  sera  pas  terminee. 
II  ne  nous  sera  pas  encore  demontre  que  nous  ayons  I’expression  du 
degre  de  salubrite  de  cette  profession. 

Voici,  en  effet,  comment  les  cboses  se  presenteront : 

Lin  certain  nombre  de  professions  exigent  que  ceux  qui  les  exercent 
soient  vigoureux.  Quoi  d’etonnant  si  leur  mortalite  est  faible  ? Cela 
ne  signifiera  pas  que  la  profession  en  question  est  salubre,  mais 
seulement  que  ceux  qui  I’exercent  sont  cboisis  parmi  les  plus  forts  du 
pays.  Ici  encore  la  distinction  des  ages  nous  sera  precieuse.  En  effet, 
si  la  profession  que  nous  venous  de  supposer  est  insalubre,  nous  verrons 
la  mortalite  rester  faible  dans  la  jeunesse  (parce  qu’alors  la  selection 
des  meilleurs  fera  encore  sentir  son  effet),  puis  augmenter  rapidement 
a partir  de  25  ou  30  ans  par  exemple.  Ce  sera  le  signe  que  cette 
profession  est  insalubre.  Mais  ce  signe  lui-meme  pourra  manquer 
lorsque  la  profession  exige  une  telle  vigueur  que  les  bommes  doivent 
cboisir  un  autre  metier  des  qu’ils  sont  devenus  valetudinaires.  Dans 
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ce  cas,  les  chiffres  pourront  nous  tromper  entierement,  et  la  mortalite 
<le  cliaque  age  pourra  etre  faible,  quoique  se  rapportant  a une  profession 
letliifere. 

Eeciproquement,  les  professions  paisibles,  celles  qui  ne  necessitent 
pas  (I’effort  musculaire  serieux,  sont  recberchees  par  les  individus  les 
plus  faibles  qui  n’ont  ni  le  moyen  ni  le  gout  de  se  fatiguer  beauooup. 
Telles  sont  les  professions  de  tailleur,  cordonnier,  borloger,  etc.  Quoi 
d'etonnant  si  elles  donnent  lieu  a un  nombre  de  dcces  assez  eleve  ? 
Cette  forte  mortalite  provient  de  la  faiblesse  native  de  ceux  qui  exercent 
la  profession  examinee,  mais  ne  signiiie  nullement  que  cette  profession 
soit  insalubre.  L’examen  de  la  mortalite  par  age  nous  sera  ici  d’un 
utile  secours.  Si  la  profession  consideree  est  salubre  en  elle-meme, 
nous  trouverons  une  mortalite  assez  forte  dans  la  jeunesse,  puis  (lorsque 
le  stock  des  phtisiques  et  autres  valetudinaires  sera  liquide)  une 
mortalite  moins  defavorable  aux  ages  suivants. 

Mais  il  n’en  est  pas  toujours  ainsi.  Certaines  professions  faciles 
a apprendre  sont  le  refuge  des  infirmes  qui  ont  ecboue  dans  toutes 
les  autres.  Tels  sont  les  camelots,  marchands  ambulants,  les  jour- 
naliers,  les  soi-disant  professeurs,  etc.  Ces  professions  sont  frappees 
d’une  forte  mortalite  a tons  les  ages  sans  qu’il  en  faille  conclure 
qu’elles  sont  malsaines.  Ce  sont  ceux  qui  les  exercent  qui  sont 
malsains. 

Les  difficultes  que  nous  venons  d’enumerer  et  qui  rendent  si 
<langereuses  la  construction  des  tables  de  mortalite  par  profession  et 
leur  interpretation,  sont  encore  plus  graves  pour  les  femmes  que  pour  les 
bommes.  Aussi  avons-nous,  comme  nos  predecesseurs  anglais  et  suisse, 
renonce  a calculer  aucun  chiffre  pour  les  femmes ; nos  tableaux  ne 
s’appliquent  qu’aux  individus  du  sexe  masculin. 

On  ne  devra  pas  oublier  dans  cette  comparaison  que,  toutes  choses 
egales  d’ailleurs,  la  mortalite  moyenne  a chaque  age  est  beaucoup  plus 
forte  a Paris  que  sur  les  montagnes  de  la  Suisse  ou  meme  qu’en 
Angleterre.  Done,  nous  devons  attendre  que,  toutes  choses  egales 
d’ailleurs,  chaque  profession  presentera  une  mortalite  plus  elevee  a Paris 
qu’en  Suisse.  De  la  resulte  que,  pour  la  comparaison  que  nous 
entreprenons,  il  faut  avoir  les  yeux  sans  cesse  fixes  sur  la  mortalite 
moyenne  du  pays  que  Ton  considere.  Veut-on  apprecicr  la  mortalite 
des  imprimeurs  en ' Suisse  ? On  compare  la  mortalite  des  imprimeurs 
suisses  de  chaque  age  a la  mortalite  correspondante  des  Suisses  en 
general ; on  trouve  ainsi  que  cette  mortalite  est  considerable.  Veut-on 
eusuite  voir  s’il  en  est  de  meme  a Paris  ? On  compare  de  meme  la 
mortalite  des  imprimeurs  de  chaque  age  a la  mortalite  parisienne  en 
general.  On  trouve  ainsi  que  la  mortalite  des  imprimeurs  de  Paris 
depasse  sensiblement  la  moyenne  de  Paris.  Il  en  est  de  meme  en 
Angleterre,  et  nous  devons  conclure  que  cette  profession  est  insalubre 
dans  les  trois  pays  etudies. 

En  general,  il  en  est  ainsi,  et  les  professions  insalubres  en  Suisse 
et  en  Angleterre  le  sont  egalement  a Paris.  Ainsi  les  imprimeurs,  les 
charretiers  et  cochers  sont  frappes,  en  Suisse  comme  a Paris,  d’une 
mortalite  tres  forte.  Au  contraire  les  employes  des  postes  et  telegraphes 
n’ont  qu’une  mortalite  des  plus  faibles. 
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III. 

Comparaison.  des  quatre  principales  Tables  de  Mortalite  par 

Profession. 

Examinons  a present  la  mortalite  de  chaque  profession,  en  nous 
aidant  des  quatre  tables  que  nous  possedons,  et  parfois  de  quelques 
autres  documents.  Quand  il  y aura  lieu,  nous  mentionnerons  la  table 
de  morbidite  des  societes  italiennes. 

Industries  Agricoles. 

Cultivateurs. — Horticulteurs. — Maratchers. — Pepinimstes. — Gardes- 

chasse. 

Professions  agricoles. — En  Angleterre,  comme  en  Suisse,  leur 
mortalite  est  des  plus  faibles.  jardiniers  pepinieristes,  anglais  ont 
une  mortalite  plus  faible  encore.  A Paris,  la  mortalite  des  horticulteurs 
maraichers,  'si  nombreux  a Grenelle,  est  egale  a la  mortalite  moyenne. 

II  faut  remarquer,  en  Angleterre,  la  mortalite  considerable  des 
jeunes  farmers  de  15  a 25  ans.  Elle  est  constante.  Peut-etre  ces 
jeunes  bommes,  devenus  proprietaires  a un  age  tres  jeune,  c’est-a-dire 
ayant  herite  des  biens  de  leurs  parents  de  tres  bonne  heure,  ont  aussi 
herite  de  leur  sante  (evidemment  debile  puisque  ces  parents  sont 
morts  ayant  des  enfants  jeunes)  et  sont  moissonnes  par  des  maladies 
hereditaires. 

Les  domestiqnes  de  ferme  on  une  mortalite  tres  faible,  mais  un 
peu  superieure  a celle  de  leurs  maitres. 

Les  gardes-chasse  anglais,  etant  des  bommes  cboisis,  vigoureux, 
convenablement  payes,  libres  de  tout  souci  ser  eux,  et  menant  une  vie 
active  au  grand  air,  jouissent  d’une  sante  magnifique. 

Resultat  singulier : tandis  que  les  agriculteurs  jouissent  evidemment, 
d’apres  les  tables  de  mortalite  anglaise  et  suisse,  d’une  sante  enviable, 
ils  seraient,  d’apres  les  mutualites  italiennes,  sujets  a plus  de  jours  de 
maladie  que  les  ouvriers.  Et  ce  resultat  paradoxal  se  retrouve  dans 
cbacune  des  deux  periodes  etudiees. 

En  Suisse,  comme  en  Angleterre,  la  pbtisie  est  deux  fois  moins 
repandue  parmi  les  agriculteurs  et  horticulteurs  que  parmi  le  comniuu 
des  bommes.  II  resulte  de  la  table  anglaise  qu'il  faut  faire  une 
difference  entre  les  fermiers  et  leurs  ouvriers.  L’alcoolisme  est  plus 
repandu  parmi  les  fermiers ; a sa  suite,  viennent  les  maladies  du  foie 
et  le  suicide  (plus  frequents  parmi  eux  que  dans  la  moyenne  anglaise). 
Les  ouvriers  de  ferme  et  les  jardiniers  pepinieristes  n’ont  pas  le  moyen 
ou  n’ont  pas  le  desir  de  s’enivrer  aussi  souvent : les  maladies  du  foie 
et  le  suicide  sont  exceptionnellement  rares  parmi  eux.  Mais,  plus 
exposes  aux  intemperies  que  les  fermiers,  ils  succombent  bien  plus 
souvent  aux  inflammations  des  organes  respiratoires. 

Industries  relatives  a la  Pierre,  a la  Chaux  et  au  Sable. 

Tailleurs  depierre. — Marbriers. — Masons. — Gypseurs. — Bricjnetiers, 
Couvreurs  en  tuile  et  ardoise. 

Les  tailleurs  de  pierrc  et  marbriers  out  en  Suisse  une  mortalite 
Considerable  due  principalement,  a la  pbtisie  qui  augmente  cbez  eux 
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rapidement  avec  I’age.  Avant  20  ans,  elle  est  plus  rare  que  parmi 
I’ensemble  de  la  j^opulation  ; de  20  a 29,  elle  atteint  la  moyeime ; de 
30  a 39,  elle  est  double  ; de  40  a 49,  elle  est  triple  ; de  50  a 59,  elle  est 
quadruple  de  ce  qu’elle  est  dans  I’ensemble  des  Suisses  du  meiue  age. 
(Voir  le  Trade  d' hygiene  de  M.  Proust.) 

D’aprcs  la  table  de  mortalite  italienne,  les  “ tailleurs  de  pierre  et 
paveurs  ” compteraient  moins  de  jours  de  maladie  que  la  moyenne 
jusqu’a  45  ans,  et  sensiblement  davautage  apres  cet  age. 

A Paris,  les  marbricrs,  praticiens-smlpteurs  et  moult  urs  sont 
fra23pes  jjar  une  forte  mortalite  a tout  les  ages. 

Les  “ wtof 0/2S  hriquetiers”  {builders,  masons,  bricklayers)  ont 
en  Angleterre,  d’ apres  la  table  de  Farr,  une  mortalite  sensiblement 
superieure  a la  moyenne ; d’ajrres  la  table  du  Dr.  Ogle,  une  mortalite  un 
23eu  moindre.  La  jjbtisie  et  les  maladies  de  I’apjiareil  respiratoire  sont 
leurs  causes  de  mort  les  plus  actives ; on  les  attribue  a la  jioussiere 
qu’ils  respirent,  mais  cette  poussiere  est  pen  nuisible  parce  que  la 
profession  de  macon  s’exerce  en  j^lein  air.  Quoique  les  masons  aient 
en  Angleterre  la  reputation  de  boire,  I’acoolisme,  les  maladies  du  foie  et 
les  maladies  du  systeme  nerveux  sont  peu  rejjandues  cliez  les  ma9ons. 
Les  morts  violentes  iie  sont  j)as  rares. 

Les  “ magons  et  gypseurs  ” ont  en  Suisse  une  mortalite  forte  a tons 
les  ages,  des  I’age  de  15  ans.  Cbez  eux  comme  cliez  les  tailleurs  de 
pierre,  la  pbtisie  augmente  avec  I’age,  mais  elle  ne  pent  etre  cousideree 
comme  uu  facteur  important  de  la  grave  mortalite  que  nous  venous  de 
signaler,  car  elle  est  rare  jusqu’a  40  ans,  et  ne  depasse  sensiblement  la 
moyenne  qu’apres  50  ans. 

D’apres  les  tables  italiennes,  les  “ masons  et  badigeonneurs  ” 
compteraient  un  peu  plus  de  jours  de  maladie  que  les  autres  mutualistes. 

La  statist! que  parisienne  confirme  les  resultats  qui  precedent,  la 
mortalite  des  “ ma9ons,  tailleurs  de  jiierre  et  couvreurs  ” est,  a cliaque 
age,  un  peu  suiierieure  a la  moyenne. 

Les  couvreurs  en  tuile  et  ardoise,  en  Angleterre,  avaient,  d’ajires 
M.  Farr,  une  mortalite  plus  elevee  que  d’apres  le  .Dr.  Ogle  ; celle-ci 
pourtant  est  assez  elevee.  II  en  est  de  meme  des  mouleurs  et 
badigeonneurs  {plasterers,  whitewashers). 


Industries  des  Metaux. 

Fabricants  de  machines. — Fabricants  de  chaudieres. — Forgerons. 

Couteliers. — fabricants  de  limes.  — Fabricants  d’aiguilles. 

Arniuriers. — Serruriers. — Fabricants  d' instruments  de  physique^ 
de  chirurgic,  de  mathematiques. — Horlogers. — Orfevres,  nnaiU 
leurs,  ciseleurs,  etc. 

En  Angleterre.  les  fabricants  de  machines  {engine  and  machine 
makers  and  millwrights)  ont  une  aiortalite  moyenne,  anssi  bien  d’apres 
W.  Farr  que  d’apres  le  Dr.  Ogle, 

Les  fabricants  de  chaudisres  {boiler  makers)  out  exactement  la 
mortalite  moyenne. 
i p.  2596. 
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Les  foryerons  sont  notes  en  Angletevre  comme  ayant  une  mortalite 
uu  pen  inferieure  a la  moyenue.  La  seule  cause  de  mort  qui  depasse 
im  pen  la  moyenne  chez  eux  semble  etre  les  maladies  des  organes 
respiratoires.  Les  maladies  du  systeme  nerveux  seraient  au  coutraire 
un  peu  rares.  L’alcoolisme  est  moyen.  Les  autres  maladies,  et  notam- 
ment  la  phtisie,  ont  des  chilfres  tres  voisins  de  la  moyenne.  , II  en  est 
de  meme  en  Suisse  pour  les  foryerons  et  marechaux ; cependant  leur 
tendance  a la  plitisie  est  assez  forte  de  40  a 60  ans.  A Pai’is,  leur 
mortalite  est  des  plus  faibles.  II  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  les  forgerons 
sont  choisis  parmi  les  bommes  les  plus  vigoureux. 

Les  mecaniciens  ont  en  Suisse  une  mortalite  moyenne  et  une 
tendance  a la  phtisie  superieure  a la  moyenne  jusqu’a  40  ans.  A partir 
de  cet  age,  leur  etat  sanitaire  devient  preferable  a la  moyenne. 

Les  couteliers  et  surtout  les  fahricants  de  limes  ont  une  mortalite 
extremement  elevee,  due  principalement  a la  phtisie  et  aux  maladies  de 
I’appareil  respiratoire.  Les  poussieres  metalliques  en  sont  la  cause ; on 
attribue  une  grande  importanee  aux  poussieres  de  pierre  produites  par 
les  meules  a aiguiser.  Les  maladies  du  systeme  nerveux  seraient 
nombreuses  chez  les  couteliers  et  les  fahricants  de  limes,  cependant 
Falcoolisme  ne  semble  pas  specialement  repandu  parmi  eux.  Le  satur- 
nisme  est  extremement  repandu  chez  les  fahricants  de  limes  parce  qu’ils 
appuient  I’acier  qu’ils  raartelent  sur  un  coussin  de  plomb ; les  plombiers 
et  les  peintres  sont  deux  fois  moins  .sujets  au  saturnisine,  que  les 
fahricants  de  limes.  En  meme  temps  que  le  saturnisme,  se  developpent 
les  maladies  des  reins. 

Les  fahricants  d' aiguilles,  d’apres  W.  Farr,  sont  soumis,  a tons 
les  ages,  a une  mortalite  extremement  elevee. 

La  nomenclature  ancienne  confondait  les  fahricants  et  marchands 
d’o  utils,  de  limes  et  scies  et  leur  attribuait  une  mortalite  des  plus 
elevees.  De  ni6me  en  Suisse  la  “ fabrication  de  machines  et  d’outils  ” 
entraine  a tons  les  ages  une  mortalite  plus  forte  que  la  moyenne.  La 
mortalite  par  phtisie  notamment  depasse  a chaque  age  500  deces  annuels 
pour  100,000  vivants. 

D’apres  les  chiffres  obtenus  a Paris,  la  mortalite  des  individus 
attaches  a I’industrie  on  au  commerce  des  metaux  serait  faible. 

Yie.'S,  armuriers  {cjunsmiths,  gun  manufacturers)  ne  sont  soumis  en 
Angleterre  qu’a  une  mortalite  moyenue,  tandis  qu’a  Paris  les  “ fahricants 
“ d’armes  de  chasse  et  d’armes  blanches  ” seraient  soumis  (d’apres  des 
observations  trop  peu  nombreuses)  a la  mortalite  tres  elevee  commune 
aux  ouvriers  qui  liment  le  fer. 

Les  deux  tables  de  morbidite  d’ltalie  sont  unanimes  a attribuer 
une  morbidite  relativement  elevee  (6  a 8 jours  annuels  de  maladie 
suivant  I’age)  aux  “ armuriers,  forgerons,  ferblantiers,  chaudronniers, 
marechaux.” 

Les  ouvriers  en  etain  ont  une  mortalite  inferieure  a la  moyenue  et 
qui  a sensiblement  diminue  en  Angleterre. 

Les  ouvriers  en  cuivre,  plomh,  zinc,  laiton,  etc.,  son  confondus  par 
la  statistique  anglaise  sous  une  seule  rubrique.  Leur  etat  sanitaire  est 
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moins  bon  que  celui  des  ouvriers  en  etain.  Ils  se  rapproehent  de  la 
moyenne  generale  anglai.se. 

La  serrurerie  est  en  Snisse  la  profession  la  pins  insalubre  (aveo 
celle  des  taillenrs  de  pierre  dont  nous  parlerons  plus  loin).  Des  I’age 
de  15  a 20  ans,  ils  ont  une  mortalite  doulde  de  la  moyenne  (8‘8  deces 
pour  1,000  vivants  an  lieu  de  4'8).  Aux  ages  suivants,  la  mortalite 
depasse  de  beancoup  la  moyenne.  La  phtisie  est  un  des  factenrs 
principaiix  de  cette  forte  mortalite.  Des  Tage  de  15  a 20  ans,  elle  est 
triple  de  la  moyenne  (3'4  an  lien  de  1'2).  Puis,  contrairemput  a ce  qui 
arrive  pour  la  masse  des  homines,  sa  frequence  angmente  avec  I’age  an  point 
d’atteindi'e,  a I’age  de  50  a 59  ans,  le  tanx  de  12  deces  annuels  pour 
1,000  vivants ; nous  retrouverons  ce  chilfre  elfroyable  pour  les  taillenrs 
de  piei’re. 

A Paris,  la  mortalite  des  serrnriers  est  pins  elevee  qne  la  moyennej 
mais  moins  notablement  qn’en  Snisse. 

Ce  resnltat  doit  evidemment  etre  rapproche  de  celni  qne  nons 
avons  releve  ponr  les  “ fabricants  d’ontils,  de  scies,  et  tie  limes  ” et  ponr 
les  “ fabricants  d’aignilles  ” dont  le  metier  consiste,  comme  celni  des 
serrirriers,  a limer  et  nser  le  fer.  Ces  onvriers  snccombent  anx  accidents 
qne  Ton  tronve  decrits  et  expliqnes  dans  le  traite  d’hygiene  dn  professenr 
Proust. 

En  Angleterre,  les  serrnriers  et  poseurs  de  sonncttes  sont  comptes 
sons  la  meme  rabriqne  qne  les  gaziers.  Lenr  mortalite  etait  elevee 
a I’epoqne  on  observait  W.  Farr;  elle  etait  moindre,  mais  encore  assez 
forte,  d’apres  le  Dr.  Ogle. 

II  semble  qn’en  Angleterre  la  mortalite  des  precisionnistes  {philo_ 
sopliical  instruments  makers)  soit  elevee.  D’apres  les  documents 
parisiens,  trop  imparfaits  snr  ce  point  ponr  qne  nons  pnissions  les  pnblier, 
elle  serait  egalement  considerable. 

Les  fabricants  et  marchands  d' instruments  de  musique  ont  en 
Angleterre  nne  mortalite  moyenne  (plntot  inferienre  a la  moyenne). 
Lenr  mortalite  serait  a Paris  sensiblement  inferienre  a la  mo3'enne 
(d’apres  des  observations  trop  pen  nombrenses  ponr  etre  conclnantes) . 

Les  horlogers  anglais  ont  nne  mortalite  elevee  de  20  a 25  ans ; puis 
elle  s’ameliore  d’annee  en  anuee  (moyenne  de  25  a 35  ; faible  de  35  a 
55),  enfin  elle  depasse  la  moyenne  dans  la  vieillesse.  En  Snis.se, 
“ I’horlogerie  et  la  fabrication  d’outils  d’horlogerie  ” est  moins  favorisee ; 
lenr  mortalite  depasse  sensiblement  la  moyenne  a tons  les  ages,  elle  ne 
s’eu  rapproche  qn’apres  60  ans.  La  phtisie  est  deux  fois  pins  freqnente 
chez  enx  qne  dans  le  comninu  des  homines ; I’exces  des  deces  dns  a 
la  phtisie  snffit  presqne  a expliqner  la  grande  mortalite  des  horloo-ers 
snisses. 

Les  graveurs  et  dorettrs,  d’apres  les  documents  anglais,  anraient 
nne  mortalite  plnt&t  snperienre  a la  moj^enne. 

La  nomenclature  parisienne  (qni  n’est  autre  qne  celle  de  la  France 
en  1866)  confond  dans  nne  meme  rubriqne  les  orfevres,  bijoutiers, 
joailliers,  lapidaires,  emailleurs,  horlogers,  batteurs  d’or,  doreurs  et 
argenteurs  sur  bois  et  sur  mhaux,  fabricants  de  bronze,  ciseleurs  sur 
tneiaux.”  !N'ous  y joignous  comme  nons  faisons  tonjonrs  “ les  marchands 
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cV orfevrerie,  bijoutiers,  horlogers,  objets  en  bronze^'  parce  qne  dans 
la  jjratique  il  est  tres  difficile  de  distinguer  les  bijoutiers  et  horlogers 
(fabricants)  des  bijoutiers  et  horlogers  (marc hands). 

Le  resultat  final  pour  ces  professions  diverses  indique  une  mortalite 
faible  a tons  les  ages.  Le  resultat  est  done  tres  different  de  celui  qlie 
nous  avions  en  Suisse  et  en  Angleterre,  inais  il  convient  de  reniarquer 
que  les  ciseleurs,  les  bijoutiers,  doreurs  et  batteurs  d’or  sont  tres 
nombreux  a Paris  et  que  les  horlogers  n’entrent  dans  nos  totaux  que 
pour  une  part  relativement  plus  faible. 

Les  tables  italiennes  de  morbidite  confondent  aussi  dans  la  meme 
rubrique  les  “ orfevres,  joailliers,  horlogers,  ciseleurs  et  graveurs.”  Be 
toutes  les  professions  distinguees  par  la  nomenclature  italienne,  e’est 
cede  dont  la  morbidite  est  la  plus  faible. 

L’horlogerie  est  une  de  ces  professions  sedentaires  qui,  n’exigeant 
pas  de  deploiement  de  force,  et  fatiguant  les  yeux  plus  que  les  muscles, 
attirent  plus  particulierement  les  gens  malingres  et  de  mauvaise 
constitution.  Ainsi  s’explique  peut-etre  leur  forte  mortalite  en  Suisse, 
pays  ou  rhorlogerie  est  exercee  meme  dans  les  campagnes  : les  hommes 
solides  s’y  vouent  a la  culture  des  champs,  les  souffreteux  a I’horlogerie. 
Le  fait  que  la  mortalite  des  horlogers  anglais  est  forte  dans  la  jeunesse 
et  faible  plus  tard,  semble  confirmer  cette  explication.  En  Suisse,  la 
rubrique  comprend  “ I’horlogerie  et  la  fabrication  d’outils  d’horlogerie.” 
- On  y doit  joindre  evidemment  \&  fourniture  d'horlogerie  ; e’est  done  un 
groupe  de  professions  assez  diverses,  mais  qui  toutes  exposent  ceux  qui 
les  exercent  a limer,  user  les  metaux  et  a respirer  des  poussieres 
metalliques.  De  la  vient  peut-etre  que  la  mortalite  des  horlogers  suisses 
reste  toujours  assez  forte,  an  lieu  de  diminuer  avec  I’age  comme  en 
Angleterre. 


Industries  du  Bois. 

_,Menuisiers  et  charpentiers. — Scieurs  de  long. — Tourneurs. — Boisseliers, 
tonneliers. — Ebenistes,  charrons. — Carrossiers. — Constructeurs  de 
navire. — Fabricants  de  bouchons  de  liege. 

Les  menuisiers  et  charpentiers  n’ont,  d’apres  la  statistique  anglaise, 
qu’une  mortalite  tres  moderee,  qui  a tous  ages  est  sensiblement  inferieure 
'a  la  moyenne.  Toutes  les  maladies  sont  rares  parmi  eux. 

La  statistique  suisse  leur  est  moins  favorable,  et  accuse  une  mortalite 
'voisine  de  la  moyenne  et  meme  un  peu  plus  forte ; la  phtisie  a parmi 
eux  une  frequence  moyenne. 

La  statistique  parisienne,  moins  favorable  encore,  leur  attribue  des 
chiffres  assez  forts  de  30  a 50  ans. 

D’apres  les  deux  tables  italiennes  de  morbidite,  le  nombre  de  jours 
de  maladie  dont  sont  greves  les  “ menuisiers,  carrossiers,  charpentiers  ” 
serait  legerement  superieur  a la  moyenne. 

hes  scieurs  de  long  (sawyers)  ont  en  Angleterre  une  mortalite 
faible. 
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Boisseliers,  tonneliers,  coff retiers,  tabletiers,  etc.  — D’apres  la 
statistique  parisienne,  les  “ boisseliers,  vanniers,  coffretiersf  n’auraient 
qu’une  mortalite  moderee. 

La  statistique  anglaise  confond  les  uns  et  les  autres  sous  une  meme 
rubrique  {icood  turners,  box  makers,  coopers)  et  leur  attribue  une 
mortalite  elevee,  qui  s’observe  aussi  bien  sur  la  table  de  W.  Farr  que 
sur  celle  de  Ogle.  Cet  auteur  s’etonne  de  voir  les  menuisiers  (moins 
bien  partages  a Paris)  jouir  d’une  sante  bien  superieure  a celle  des 
autres  ouvriers  en  bois ; il  soup^onne  les  tonneliers  d’intemperance,  et 
s’accorde  sur  ce  point  avec  la  statistique  suisse. 

Industrie  de  Vameub lenient. — L’importante  Industrie  parisienne  de 
Vebenisterie  est  favorisee  : sa  mortalite  est,  a tons  les  ages,  inferieure  a 
la  moyenne.  Les  tapissiers  ont  des  chiffres  analogxies  a ceux  des 
ebenistes  et  meme  plus  moderes  encore. 

D’apres  les  deux  tables  anglaises,  la  mortalite  des  tapissiers, 
ebenistes  {iipholsterers,  cabinet  makers,  french  polishers)  serait  voisine 
de  la  moyenne,  et  plut&t  elevee. 

Industrie  des  rnoyens  de  transport. — Les  constructeurs  de  navire 
en  Angleterre  avaient,  d’apres  W.  Farr,  une  mortalite  un  peu  inferieure 
a la  moyenne  jusqu’a  35  ans,  et  un  peu  superieure  a la  moyenne  a partir 
de  cet  age.  En  1880-82  elle  avait  sensiblement  diminue  a tons  les  ages 
et  la  profession  est  consideree  comme  salubre. 

Les  charrons  en  Angleterre  ont  une  mortalite  plutot  faible.  tandis, 
que  les  carrossiers,  aurfdent  une  mortalite  sensiblement  plus  elevee,. 
surtout  apres  45  ans. 

Cette  difference,  qui  se  retrouve  sur  les  deux  tables,  s’expliquera 
sans  doute  si  Ton  songe  que  les  charrons  exercent  leur  profession  a la 
campagne  et  qu’en  outre  ils  ne  travaillent  guere  que  le  bois,  tandis  que 
les  carrossiers  exercent  une  profession  urbaine,  et  travaillent  le  bois,  le 
fer,  le  vernis,  etc. 

En  Suisse,  “ la  charronnerie  et  fabrication  de  wagons  ” se  fait 
remarquer  par  une  mortalite  assez  faible  jusqu’a  60  ans  ; la  phtisie  est 
assez  peu  repandue  dans  cette  profession. 

A Paris,  la'  meme  rubrique  englobe  les  “ carrossiers,  charrons, 
“ selliers,  bourreliers,  marechaux-f err  ants!'  L’ensemble  de  ces  pro- 
fessions parait  frappe  d’une  mortalite  elevee  a tons  les  ages. 

Les  fabricants  de  bouchons  de  liege  sont  trop  peu  nombreux  a 
Paris  pour  qu’on  puisse  tirer  une  conclusion  de  cinq  annees  d’observa- 
tion  seulement.  Disons  seulement  que  leur  mortalite  parait  tres  elevee 
a tous  les  ages. 


Industries  des  Tissus. 

Filateurs. — Passementiers. — Cordiers. — Fabricants  de  tapis. — 
Tailleurs. — Chapeliers. 

Industries  textiles. — En  Suisse;  mortalite  moyenne,  et  plutot 
inferieure  a la  moyenne.  La  phtisie  est  plutot  rare,  du  moins  jusqu’a 
50  ans.  La  filature  de  la  sole  donne  des  resultats  plus  favorables  que  la 
filature  du  coton. 
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La  statistique  anglaise  coiifirme  ce  dernier  resultat,  mais  entre  dans 
plus  de  details. 

Les  passementiers  assez  nombreux  a Paris,  presentent  des  cbiffres 
tres  voisins  de  la  moyenne. 

MM.  Fleury  et  Reynaud  ont  ecrit  sur  I’hygiene  du  passementier  a 
Saint- Etienne  un  article  excellent  a tous  egards;*  ils  decrivent  I’etat 
des  ateliers  qui  sent  eleves  de  plafond  et  acres,  les  mouvements  de 
I’ou'VTier ; ils  notent  surtout  la  pression  qu’il  est  a chaque  instant  oblige 
d’exercer  sur  son  sternum  (pression  egale  a la  moitie  du  poids  de  son 
corps  et  qui  finit  par  lui  deformer  le  sternum,  ainsi  que  le  prouvent  les 
pieces  anatomiques  dont  ils  publient  la  photographie) . Ils  notent,  age 
par  age,  la  cause  des  deces  de  passementiers  pendant  la  periode  1880-89. 
II  ue  manque  a leur  etude  qu’un  point ; malbeureusement  il  est  essentiel : 
c’est  le  nombre  des  vivants  a chaque  age,  que  le  recensement  n’a 
malbeureusement  pas  releve.  Faute  de  ce  renseignement,  ils  ne  peuvent 
savoir  si  la  profession  de  passementier  est  oui  ou  non  insalubre.  Ils 
notent  seulement  que  la  pbtisie  n’est  pas  plus  repandue  parmi  eux  que 
parmi  les  autres  habitants  de  cette  laborieuse  cite.  Au  contraire,  le 
cancer,  et  notamment  le  cancer  de  I’estomac,  et  la  congestion  cerebrale 
sont  beaucoup  plus  frequents  chez  les  passementiers  que  chez  les  mineurs 
et  armuriers  de  Saint-Etienne.  MM.  Fleury  et  Reynaud  pensent  que 
la  pression  exercee  sur  I’estomac  peut  contribuer  a la  frequence  du 
cancer  de  I’estomac.  L’age  moyen  des  decedes  est  chez  les  passementiers 
56  ans  6 mois  ; il  est  superieur  a celui  du  mineur  et  de  I’armurier.  En 
resume,  I’eiat  sanitaire  du  passementier  stephanois  parait  satisfaisant. 
Si  on  lui  evitait,  par  quelque  disposition  mecanique  que  les  constructeurs 
pourront  sans  doute  trouver,  les  pressious  exagerees  sur  le  sternum,  on 
rendrait  sans  doute  sa  profession  encore  plus  salubre.  L’etude  de 
MM.  Fleury  et  Reynaud  montre  combieu  serait  interessant  I’exameu 
detaille  de  chaque  profession  mis  en  rapport  avec  les  causes  de  mort  qui 
frappent  cette  profession.  Mais,  pour  que  cette  etude  deviut  tout  a fait 
fructueuse,  il  faudrait  qu’elle  fut  eclairee  par  un  recensement  des 
professions  par  ages. 

Les  deux  tables  de  morbidite  italiennes  s’accordent  a assisner  aux 
hlateurs  et  passementiers  une  morbidite  voisine  de  la  moyenne. 

Les  tailleurs  en  Angleterre  et  en  Suisse  ont  une  mortalite  elevee 
surtout  au  debut  de  leur  carriere.  Elle  se  rapproche  ensuite  de  la 
moyenne  tout  en  lui  restant  superieure.  D’apres  la  table  suisse,  leur 
aptitude  a la  phtisie  est  presque  double  de  la  moyenne. 

Quoique  la  profession  des  tailleurs  soit  sedentaire  et  s’exerce 
toujours  dans  des  lieux  clos  et  parfois  mal  aeres,  les  hygienistes  n’y 
trouvent  rien  de  particulierement  malsain.  Aussi  est-il  possible  que  les 
resultats  facheux  que  nous  venous  de  consigner  ue  soient  pas  dus  a la 
profession  elle-meme,  mais  a une  sorte  de  selection  spoutanee.  La 
profession  du  tailleur  est  un  de  ces  metiers  tranquilles  qui  tentent 
naturellement  les  individus  chetifs  qui  n’out  ni  le  moyen  ni  le  gout  de 
se  livrer  a une  profession  plus  agitee. 


La  Loire  medicale,  15  juin  1S90. 
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Telle  est  aussi  rexplicatiou  que  le  Dr.  Ogle  invoque  pour  expliquer 
leur  forte  mortalite.  La  plitisie  est  chez  eux  frequente  en  Angleterre, 
comme  eu  Suisse.  Les  autres  maladies  de  rappareil  respii’atoire 
atteigneut  chez  eux  la  moyeuue  (quoiqu’ils  ne  soient  guere  exposes 
aux  intemperies).  Les  tailleurs  out  en  Angleterre  une  reputation 
d’ivrognerie  que  la  statistique  justifie  jusqu’a  un  certain  point.  Les 
maladies  du  foie,  celles  du  systeme  nerveux,  le  suicide,  sont  en  effet  assez 
repandues  parmi  eux.  Ainsi  qu’on  devait  rattendre,  les  morts  par 
accident  sont  rares. 

A Paris,  les  tailleurs  (dont  beaucoup  sont  des  etrangers)  sont 
soumis  a une  moindre  mortalite.  Jusqu’a  40  ans,  leur  mortalite  pent 
passer  pour  faible,  ce  qui  semble  exclure  la  selection  des  valetudinaires. 
Dans  un  age  plus  avance,  la  mortalite  des  tailleurs  parisiens  devient 
sensiblement  superieure  a la  moyenne. 

Les  tables  italiennes,  loin  d’attribuer  aux  tailleurs  une  mauvaise 
sante,  leur  accordent  une  morbidite  faible. 

Les  fabricants  de  bouto7is  en  metal,  ivoire,  porcelaine,  etc., 
paraissent  soumis  a Paris  a une  mortalite  tres  considerable.  Beaucoup 
de  ces  ouvriers,  notamment  ceux  qui  font  les  boutons  de  nacre,  respirent 
des  poussieres  dures. 

L’ Angleterre  ni  la  Suisse  ne  nous  renseignent  nullement  sur  I’ciat 
sanitaire  de  cette  industrie. 

Les  chapeliers  eu  Angleterre  (hatters,  hat  ^namtfacturers)  auraient 
une  mortalite  considerable,  surtout  a partir  de  25  ans. 

Dans  certaines  siDecialites,  ils  travaillent  dans  des  etuves,  mais  leur 
mortalite  elevee  est  surtout  attribuee  a I’intemperance  et  aux  maladies 
du  foie  et  du  systeme  nerveux. 

A Paris,  les  chapeliers  auraient  an  coutraire  une  mortalite  seusible- 
ment  inferieure  a la  moyenne.* 

Sur  la  table  de  morbidite  italienne,  les  chapeliei's  sont  coufondus 
avec  les  ombrelliers  et  les  chaisiers.  Leur  morbidite  serait  legerement 
superieure  a la  moyenne. 

Industries  conceknant  le  Eeune  animal. 

Nourrisseurs.  — Bouchers.  — Tanneurs. — Coi'royeurs. — Cordoiuiiers  et 

bottlers. — Selliers. — Polls  et  crins,  sparterie. — Peiynes  et  brosses. 

Barbiers,  coiffeurs,  perruquiers. 

Les  bouchers  ont,  en  Angleterre,  une  mortalite  tres  faible  jusqu’a 
25  ans,  parce  qu’on  les  choisit  vigoureux.  II  faut  etre  tres  solide  en 
effet  pour  assommer  un  bceuf,  pour  le  decouper  rapidement  en  morceaux, 
ou  pour  porter  de  gros  quartiers  de  viaude  au  bout  d’uue  perche.  Mais 
la  profession  parait  bien  iusalubre,  car,  de  25  a 35  ans,  la  mortalite  de 


* Ainsi  que  nous  le  faisons  quaud  nous  le  pouvons,  nous  additionnous  les 
fahricanis  et  les  marchands  parce  que  dans  la  pratique  on  ne  peut  guere  les 
distinguer  (ils  s’intitulent,  les  uns  et  les  autres,  chapeliers') . D’apres  le  recense- 
meut,  les  fabricants  sont  a Paris  de  moitie  phis  nombreux  que  les  marcbands. 
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ces  homnies  vigoureux  est  deja  plus  forte  que  la  moyenne.  Elle  reste 
tres  elevee  a tons  les  ages  suivants. 

La  plitisie  est  frequente  parmi  eux,  mais  rintemperance  et  les 
maladies  qui  en  resultent  sont  surtout  caiise  de  la  grande  mortalite  des 
boucliers  anglais ; le  suicide  est  tres  frequent. 

De  meine,  en  Suisse,  la  mortalite  des  bouchers  reste  faible  jusqu’a 
30  ans.  Puis  elle  ne  cesse  de  depasser  la  moyenne.  A tons  les  ages 
(excepte  avant  20  ans),  la  plitisie  est  deux  fois  plus  frequente  chez  eux 
que  cbez  les  autres  liommes. 

A Paris,  au  contraire,  la  mortalite  des  bouchers  est  tres  voisine  de 
la  moyenne. 

Les  nourrisseurs  (de  vaches,  pour  le  commerce  dn  lait)  auraient, 
d’apres  la  statistique  parisienne,  une  forte  mortalite  j usque  vers  40  ans. 
Elle  serait  ensuite  moyenne. 

Industrie  du  cuir  {tanneurs,  cor  voyeurs  etc.). — En  Angleterre,  leur 
mortalite,  faible  avant  35  ans,  atteint  la  moyenne  vers  cet  age,  puis  la 
depasse  d’autant  plus  que  I’age  avance.  D’apres  la  table  parisienne, 
leur  mortalite  serait,  a tous  les  ages,  moderee. 

Les  selliers  anglais  out  une  mortalite  superieure  a celle  des  tanneurs 
et  des  corroyeurs. 

La  mortalite  des  uns  et  des  autres,  en  Angleterre,  est  sensiblement 
plus  faible  en  1880-82  qu’elle  ne  I’avait  ete  precedemment. 

Les  cordonniers  et  hottiers  jouissent,  en  Angleterre,  d’une  mortalite 
faible  a tous  les  ages  qui  contraste  singuliferement  avec  la  forte  mortalite 
des  tailleurs  de  ce  pays.  La  phtisie,  parmi  eux,  depasse  tres  sensible- 
ment la  moyenne ; le  suicide  est  frequent,  pourtant  I’alcoolisme  parait 
assez  peu  developpe.  Les  maladies  des  poumons  sont  bien  au-dessous 
de  la  moyenne. 

En  Suisse,  il  en  est  de  meme ; la  mortalite  des  cordonniers  ne 
depasse  la  moyenne  qu’apres  50  ans,  et  encore  la  depasse-t-elle  peu. 
Leur  aptitude  a la  phtisie  n’est  sensiblement  superieure  a la  moyenne 
qu’a  partir  de  ce  meme  age  de  50  ans. 

A Paris,  la  mortalite  des  cordonniers  est  elevee  a tous  les  ages, 
surtout  apres  50  ans. 

En  Italie,  leur  morbidite  (cordonniers,  tanneurs,  selliers,  gantiers) 
ne  s’eloigne  pas  sensiblement  de  la  moyenne. 

Les  industries  relatives  aux  poils  et  crins,  sparterie”  seraient 
soumises,  d’apres  les  documents  parisiens,  a une  mortalite  effroyable, 
surtout  avant  30  ans ; mais  le  petit  nombre  des  observations,  la 
mortalite  paradoxale  qui  en  resulterait,  nous  detournent  de  publier  les 
chiffres. 

Les  fabricants  de  peignes  et  brasses  sont  soumis  a une  mortalite 
presque  aussi  exageree. 

Les  barhiers,  coiffeurs  et  perriiquiers  sont  soumis,  en  Angleterre,  a 
une  mortalite  tres  elevee  a tous  les  ages.  D’apres  un  releve  juge 
iusuffisant,  cette  grande  mortalite  serait  due  surtout  a la  phtisie  et  aux 
maladies  suites  d’intemperance.  Le  Dr.  Ogle  remarque  que  les  coiffeurs 
vivent  dans  un  air  confine  et  charge  de  poussieres  de  rognure  de  cheveux 
(comparer  avec  la  mortalite  des  brossiers,  etc.). 
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A Paris,  les  coifPeurs  sont  soumis  a une  mortalite  moindre ; elle 
cotoie  la  moyenne  sans  la  depasser  sensiblement. 

Industries  concernant  le  Regne  vegetal. 

Meuniers. — Boulangers. 

Les  meuniers,  en  Angleterre,  ont  une  mortalite  faible  jusqu’ii 
35  ans,  moyenne  de  35  a 45,  et  assez  forte  apres  45  ans.  En  Snisse, 
meme  resultat ; leur  mortalite  est  faible  j usque  vers  40  ans,  puis  elle 
depasse  sensiblement  la  moyenne.  La  phtisie  est  tres  rare  cbez  eux 
(comme  chez  les  autres  paysans)  jusqu’a  30  ans,  moyenne  de  30  a 
40  ans,  puis  assez  frequente. 

Les  tables  italiennes  attribuent  aux  meuniers,  mondeurs  et  fabricants 
de  pates  (niugnai,  brillatori,  pastari)  une  morbidite  faible  jusqu’a 
45  ans,  et  forte  de  45  a 50  ans. 

Les  boulangers  presentent,  en  Angleterre  et  en  Suisse,  des 
caracteres  analogues,  quoique  moins  prononces  que  pour  les  meuniers. 
En  Angleterre,  mortalite  faible  jusqu’a  35  ans,  moyenne  de  35  a 45, 
puis  sensiblement  superieure  a la  moyenne.  La  grande  cause  de  mort 
serait  cbez  eux  ralcoolisme  et  les  maladies  qu’il  engendre  (maladies  du 
foie,  du  systeme  nerveux  et  surtout  le  suicide).  La  phtisie  et  les 
maladies  de  poitrine  ne  depassent  pas  cbez  eux  la  moyenne. 

En  Suisse,  mortalite  un  peu  inferieure  a la  moyenne  jusqu’a  30  ans, 
puis  un  peu  superieure,  et  enfin  tres  forte  apres  60  ans.  De  meme  la 
phtisie  reste  de  moyenne  frequence  jusqu’a  40  ans,  assez  frequente  apres 
cet  age,  et  exceptionnellement  frequente  apres  60  ans. 

De  meme  a Paris,  leur  mortalite  reste  moyenne  jusqu’a  40  ans,  et 
devient  elevee  apres  50  et  surtout  aprfes  60  ans. 

La  morbidite  des  boulangers  est  confondue  sur  les  tables  italiennes 
avec  celle  des  individus  exposes  aux  chaleurs  d’un  four  {fondeurs, 
chaufourniers).  Cette  morbidite  est  elevee. 

Industries  des  Produits  chimiques. 

Produits  chimiques,  teinture,  coideur.  — Teinturerie,  blanchisserie, 

imprimeries  de  textiles. — Fabricants  de  chandelles,  de  savo7is. — 

Fabricants  de  colle  forte,  engrais. — Raffneurs  de  sucre. — Fabri- 
cants de  papier. — Relieurs. 

Produits  chimiciues.  — En  Angleterre,  les  “ manufactures  de 
produits  chimiques,  de  teinture  et  de  couJeurf  sont  frappees  a tons 
les  ages,  d’apres  W.  Farr,  d’une  assez  forte  mortalite.  D’apres  le 
Dr.  Ogle,  les  “ teintureries,  blanchisseries,  imprimeries,  etc.,  de  tex- 
tiles” seraient  soumises  a une  mortalite  assez  forte,  surtout  apres 
45  ans.  Les  fabricants  de  chandelles,  de  savons  depassent  la  moyenne 
apres  45  ans  ; les  fabricants  de  colle  forte,  engrais  sont  encore  plus 
maltraites. 

En  Suisse,  au  coutraire,  la  mortalite  inscrite  sous  la  rTibrique 
“ Produits  chimiques,”  est  a peu  pres  moyenne,  plutot  meme  au- 
dessous  de  la  [moyenne.  La  phtisie  y a une  intensite  exactement 
moyenne. 
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A Paris,  les  fabricants  de  produits  chimiques  “ noir  animal,  vernis, 
“ cirage,  colle,  garance,  coideurs,  graisses  pour  voiture,  huile  de 
“ poisson,  savons,  toiles  drees,  caoutchouc,  etc.,  etc.,”  seraient  frappes 
par  line  mortalite  moyenne. 

Les  raffineurs  (de  sucre)  auraient,  d’apres  la  statistique  parisienue^ 
line  mortalite  tres  voisine  de  la  moyenne. 

Les  fabricants  de  panier  jouissent  en  Angleterre  d’un  etat  sanitaire 
ties  satisfaisant  a tons  les  ages.  Leur  mortalite  etait  plus  faible  encore 
(surtout  avant  45  ans)  d’apres  la  table  du  Dr.  Ogle.  La  seule  operation 
insalubre  de  cette  fabrication  est  le  rognage  et  le  classement  des  chiffons, 
mais  cette  operation  est  tou jours  faite  par  des  femmes,  et  nous  ne 
calculons  que  la  mortalite  des  hommes. 

Les  relieurs  n’ont  a Paris  qu’une  mortalite  voisine  de  la  moyenne, 
tandis  qu’en  Angleterre  elle  est  plus  forte  encore  que  celle  des  imprimeurs. 
Elle  tend  d’ailleurs  a diminuer.  Les  maladies  causes  de  deces  ne  sent 
pas  connues. 

Professions  exposees  a l’Intoxication  saturnine. 

Verres  et  cristaux.  — Poterie. — Plombiers. — Peintres. — Imprimeurs. 

Verves  et  cristaux. — La  mortalite  des  venders  est  tres  elevee  en 
Angleterre  a tons  les  ages  a partir  de  I’age  de  25  ans.  Elle  est  faible  au 
contraire  de  20  a 25  ans. 

Poterie. — II  en  est  de  meme  des  potiers ; leur  mortalite  toutefois  ne 
s’eleve  qu’apres  35  ans,  “ O’est  I’une  des  plus  malsaines  professions,” 
dit  avec  chiffres  a I’appui  W.  Farr.  La  phtisie  et  lesautres  maladies  des 
organes  de  la  respiration  sont  les  priucipales  causes  de  cette  grande 
mortalite.  Les  conditions  sanitaires  ou  vivent  les  potiers  varient  beau- 
coup  avec  la  speoalite  a laquelle  ils  sont  consacres.  En  general,  on 
doit  attribuer  leur  forte  mortalite  a une  fine  poussiere  tres  irritante  qui 
produit  “ I’asthme  des  potiers  {potters'  asthma'),  c’est-a-dire  la  bronchite 
chronique  et  I’emphyseme,  et  qui  developperait  indirectement  les  mala- 
dies organiques  du  coeur.  Les  brusques  variations  de  temperature 
favorisent  aussi  le  developpement  des  maladies  de  I’appareil  respiratoire. 
Les  deces  par  alcoolisme  ont  une  frequence  moyenne  ; ceux  par  maladie 
du  foie  depassent  de  peu  la  moyenne.  Le  docteur  Greeuhow  declare  que 
les  ouvriers  potiers  sont  sujets  a I’intemperance,  mais  moius  qu’ autrefois. 
Le  saturnisme  atteint  les  hommes  adonnes  a une  certaiue  branche  de 
cette  Industrie,  le  trempage  {dipping).  Les  maladies  du  systeme  ner- 
veux  et  celles  des  reins  depassent  cependant  assez  peu  la  moyenne. 

Les  plombiers,  peintres  en  bdtiments,  vitriers,  en  Angleterre,  sont 
bien  portants  dans  leurs  jeunesse,  mais  plus  ils  vieillissent,  plus  leur 
mortalite  depasse  la  moyenne.  De  45  a 55  ans,  c’est  une  des  professions 
les  plus  insalubres  de  1’ Angleterre.  Leur  mortalite  a d’ailleurs  diminue 
sensiblement  dans  I’intervalle  qui  separe  les  observations  de  W.  Farr  de 
celles  du  Dr.  Ogle.  La  phtisie  et  les  autres  maladies  de  I’appareil  respi- 
ratoire ne  sont  guere  plus  frequentes  que  la  moyenne.  Mais  le  saturn- 
isme, les  maladies  du  systeme  nerveux,  le  suicide,  la  goutte,  les  maladies 
de  I’appareil  urinaire  sont  tres  repandus.  Ici  comme  chez  les  fabricants 
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de  limes  et  les  potiers,  nous  voyous  le  saturnisme  aceompagne  d’une 
grande  frequence  des  maladies  renales.  L’alcoolisme  est  assez  frequent 
chez  les  peintres,  plombiers  et  vitriers ; avec  lui  se  developpent  les 
maladies  du  foie.  Les  maladies  de  I’appareil  circulatoire  sont  frequentes. 
Les  accidents  (chutes)  sont  presque  deux  fois  plus  frequents  que  chez 
les  masons. 

A Paris,  la  situation  des  peintres  et  vitriers  n’est  pas  meilleure. 
Des  I’age  de  20  a 29  ans,  ils  sont  frappes  par  une  forte  mortalite  qui 
depasse  de  plus  en  plus  la  moyenue. 

Les  rampistesy  plombiers,  plafonneurs,  parqueteurs,”  font  a Paris 
I’objet  d’un  compte  a part ; ils  sont  egalement  frappes  par  une  tres  forte 
mortalite. 

Les  imprinieurs  ont  en  Angleterre,  en  Suisse,  comme  a Paris,  une 
mortalite  considerable  a tons  les  ages.  La  statistique  suisse  nous  apprend 
que  la  phtisie  est  chez  eux  deux  fois  plus  frequente,  a chaque  age,  que 
chez  le  commun  des  hommes.  La  statistique  anglaise  confirme  ce 
resultat,  et  nous  montre  en  outre  que  la  phtisie  est  la  seule  maladie  a 
laquelle  on  doive  attribuer  I’excessiTe  mortalite  des  imprimeurs.  Sans 
doute,  on  compte  parmi  eux  quelques  saturnins,  mais  ils  sont  en  nombre 
presque  insignifiant.*  De  plus  les  maladies  du  systeme  nerveux  et 
celles  des  reins  (dont  nous  avons  vu  la  grande  frequence  chez  les 
peintres  et  chez  les  autres  professions  exposees  au  saturnisme)  sont  rares 
chez  les  imprimeurs.  L’alcoolisme  et  les  maladies  du  foie  et  des  organes 
de  la  circulation  sont  rares  parmi  eux. 

Le  Dr.  Ogle  attribue  leur  forte  mortalite  par  phtisie  a fair  confine, 
generalement  charge  de  mauvaises  odeurs  et  de  poussieres  (matieres 
metalliques  et  surtout  encre  grasse  dessechee),  dans  lequel  ils  exercent 
leur  Industrie.  Elle  est  soumise  en  Angleterre  a une  certaine  surveillance, 
mais  il  est  douteux  que  ce  soit  a cette  surveillance  que  soit  due  la  diminu- 
tion (reelle  cependant)  de  leur  mortalite,  qui  est  encore  actuellement 
tres  elevee. 

Transports. 

Bateliers. — Pecheurs. — Cockers. — Charretiers. — Chemins  de  fer. — 
Portefaix ,—Postes  et  tHegraphes. 

PMieurs. — Leur  etat  sanitaire,  d’apres  la  statistique  anglaise,  est 
satisfaisant.  De  toutes  les  professions  c’est,  apres  celle  des  mineurs, 
celle  qui  compte  le  plus  de  morts  violentes.  Naturellement,  la  submer- 
sion est  de  ces  morts  tragiques  la  plus  ordinaire.  La  phtisie  et  les  autres 
maladies  de  I’appareil  respiratoire  sont  deux  fois  moins  frequentes  chez 
eux  que  chez  le  commun  des  hommes.  L’alcoolisme  est  peu  repaudu. 
Les  maladies  de  I’appareil  urinaire  sont  remarquablement  rares.  Mais 
les  maladies  de  I’appareil  circulatoire  sont  frequentes,  ce  que  le  Dr.  Ogle 
attribue  aux  emotions  violentes  que  doit  provoquer  une  profession  aussi 

* On  me  dit  que  les  caracteres  d’imprimerie  dont  on  fait  usage  en  Angleterre 
sont  en  une  substance  plus  dure  que  ceux  du  continent  et  qu’ils  contiennent  moins 
de  plomb. 
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clangereuse ; sans  doute  il  vandrait  mieux  attribuer  ces  maladies  an 
rbumatisme  qiie  pent  provoquer  sans  doute  le  fait  d’etre  mouille  et  transi 
pendant  des  journees  entieres  ; mais  le  document  ne  nous  renseigne  pas 
sur  la  frequence  du  rbumatisme  ebez  les  pecbeurs. 

Les  bateliers  anglais  {bargemen,  watermen)  auraient  une  mortalite 
elevee  (que  Ton  retrouve  a Paris  pour  les  mariniers  et  aussi  pour  les 
agents  charges  d’entretenir  et  de  surveiller  les  canaux),  mais  les  cbiffres 
parisiens  s’appuient  sur  ti-op  peu  d’observations  pour  meriter  d’etre 
reproduits. 

Les  cocbers,  rouliers,  camionneurs  sont  sujets  a une  tres  forte 
mortalite  qu’il  convient  d’etudier  specialement. 

En  Angleterre,  on  distingue  les  cockers  {coachmen,  cabmen,  not 
domestics)  et  les  charretiers  {carmen,  carriers,  carters,  draymen). 
Tous  deux  ont  une  mortalite  tellement  elevee  qu’on  pent  qualifier  cette 
profession  I’une  des  plus  insalubres  de  I’Angleterre.  Des  deux,  la  plus 
insalubre  est  celle  du  cocber  (le  cocher  de  bonne  maison  est  exclu,  car  il  * 
jouit  d’une  sante  excellente),  probablement  parce  que  le  cocher  est  force 
de  rester  assis  sur  son  siege  par  tous  les  temps  et  par  toutes  les  saisons, 
tandis  que  le  charretier  pent  marcher  a c6te  de  ses  chevaux,  et  se 
rechauffer  par  le  mouvement. 

A Paris,  on  trouve  des  resultats  analogues.  Les  deux  professions 
sont  frappees  par  une  forte  mortalite,  mais  les  cocbers  de  fiacre  sont 
encore  plus  frappes  que  les  “ voituriers  et  charretiers,”  dont  la  mortalite 
semble  meme  devenir  normale  apres  50  ans. 

La  statistique  anglaise  nous  renseigne  sur  les  causes  de  mort  des 
cochers  de  fiacre  et  d’ omnibus. 

Leurs  organes  digestifs  sont  en  bon  etat,  mais  tous  leurs  autres 
organes  sont  sujets  a de  frequentes  maladies.  Ainsi  qu’on  devait  s’y 
attendre,  les  maladies  des  organes  respiratoires  tiennent  le  premier  rang. 
La  phtisie  est  tres  frequente.  L’alcoolisme  est  prodigieusement  deve- 
loppe  et  a sa  suite  les  maladies  du  foie,  celles  des  organes  urinaires,  celles 
du  systeme  nerveux  et  de  rappareil  de  la  circulation.  La  goutte  est 
frequente  parmi  les  cochers.  Les  morts  par  accident  depassent  sensible- 
ment  la  moyenne. 

En  Suisse,  le  “ camionnage  et  voiturage  ” donne  lieu  a une  mortalite 
des  plus  elevees  (presque  double  de  la  moyenne) . La  phtisie  n’est  pas  le 
principal  facteur  de  cet  excedeut  de  mortalite,  car  jusqu’a  30  ans  elle 
est  plutot  I’are  parmi  les  cochers  et  camionneurs  suisses ; elle  depasse 
apres  cet  %e  la  moyenne,  sans  atteindre,  il  s’en  faut  de  beaucoup,  le 
niveau  eleve  que  nous  avons  constate  chez  les  tailleurs  de  pierre,  les 
serruriers  et  horlogers,  par  exemple. 

Quoique  la  profession  de  cocher  soit  manifestement  insalubre  (et 
notons  qu’il  faut  etre  vigoureux  et  muscle  pour  panser  et  atteler  les 
chevaux,  et  que  la  selection  devrait  tendre  a diminuer  la  mortalite  propre. 
a cette  profession),  la  table  italienne  de  morbidite  leur  assigne  peu  de 
jours  de  maladie  taut  qu’ils  sont  jeunes.  Ce  n’est  qu’apres  45  ans  que 
leur  morbidite  depasserait  sensiblement  la  moyenne. 

Les  mecaniciens  et  homines  d’equipe  des  chemins  de  fer  {^railway 
engine  drivers,  officers,  servants,  etc.)  auraient  en  Angleterre  une 
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mortalite  tres  elevee.  D’apres  les  cliilfres  suisses,  leur  mortalite  ne 
serait  un  peu  elevee  que  jusqu’a  30  ans ; passe  cet  age,  leur  mortalite 
sei’ait  faible ; ils  auraient  tres  peu  de  propension  a la  plitisie. 

Les  employes  des  pastes  et  telegraphes,  en  Snisse,  ont  nne  mortalite 
qni  se  caique  en  (pielcpie  sorte  sur  la  moyenne ; a Paris,  leur  mortalite 
est  plutot  inferieure  a la  moyenne. 

Commerce  de  l’ Alimentation. 

Brasseiirs. — 3Ialteurs. — Hoteliers,  inarcluuids  de  vins,  restaurateurs . 

— Gargons  de  liquoristes. — Marchands  de  volaille. — Marchands 

de  poisson. — Fruit iers. — Contiseurs,  glaciers,  chocolatiers. 

Les  brasseurs  ont,  a Paris,  comnie  en  Angleterre,  nne  foi’te  mortalite 
a tons  les  ages.  D’apres  les  documents  anglais,  la  plitisie  et  les  autres 
maladies  des  organes  respiratoires  sont  chez  eux  tres  repandues  ; mais  la 
grande  cause  de  mort  est  ralcoolisme  et  les  maladies  du  foie  et  du  systeme 
nerveux  qui  en  resultent. 

Les  fabricants  de  malt  ont,  an  contraire,  en  Angleterre,  nne  mortalite 
inferieure  a la  moyenne. 

Hoteliers,  marchands  de  vin,  traiteurs  ct  restaurateurs. — En 
Suisse,  leur  mortalite  (et  notamment  leur  mortalite  par  jilitisie), 
I’emporte  de  beaucoup  sur  la  moyenne  de  30  a 60  ans.  Avant  cet  age, 
elle  est  moyenne. 

II  en  est  exactement  de  meme  a Paris. 

En  Angleterre,  leur  mortalite  depasse  celle  de  toutes  les  autres 
professions.  M.  Ogle  fait  remarquer  qne  les  resultats  qu’il  obtient 
concordent  avec  ceux  qu’a  observes  I’actuaire  John  Scott,  d’apres  les 
experiences  de  la  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society  (1826-76). 
Naturellement,  c’est  I’alcool  qui  est  la  cause  ilu  mal  : les  maladies  du  foie 
sont  plus  frequentes  parmi  les  marchands  de  liqueurs,  que  ne  Test  la 
plitisie  elle-meme  dans  le  commnn  des  hommes.  Les  maladies  des 
organes  urinaires,  cedes  du  systeme  nerveux,  le  suicide,  la  goutte, 
deptissent  de  beaucoup  la  moyenne  ordinaire.  Les  maladies  du  systeme 
digestif  atteignent  la  moyenne  sans  depasser. 

Les  fruitiers  (marchands  de  beurre,  oeufs,  lait,  fromage,  poisson, 
volaille,  fruits  et  legumes)  auraient,  a Paris,  nne  mortalite  des  pins 
faibles.  En  Angleterre,  elle  depasserait  an  contraire  la  moyenne. 
La  statistique  anglaise  distingue  les  marchands  de  volaille  (poulterers), 
dont  la  mortalite  serait  veritablenient  enorme,  et  les  marchands  de 
poisson  ( fishmongers) , qui  ne  seraient  gnere  pins  favorises. 

Les  epiciers  ont,  en  Angleterre  et  a Paris,  nne  mortalite  des  plus 
faibles.  La  phtisie,  les  maladies  du  systeme  respiratoire,  circulatoire, 
et  nerveux  sont  peu  repandues  parmi  eux ; cependant  I’alcoolisme  et  les 
maladies  du  foie  sont  frequentes  chez  les  epiciers  anglais ; le  suicide  n’est 
pas  rare. 

Les  contiseurs,  glaciers,  chocolatiers  auraient,  d’apres  la  statistique 
parisienne,  une  mortalite  assez  elevee  a tons  les  ages. 

Les  tobacconists  (ouvriers  en  tabae,  et  surtout  marchands  de  tabac) 
ont,  en  Angleterre,  de  20  a 45  ans,  une  mortalite  assez  forte  qni  devient 
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ensuite  voisine  de  la  moyenne.  Cette  mortalite  est  un  peu  moins  forte 
d’apres  la  table  du  Dr.  Ogle. 

Autres  Professions  comiierciales. 

Banquiers. — Negociants  et  houtiquiers. 

Ces  professions  sont,  comme  nous  I’avons  dit,  mal  definies,  a cause 
du  peu  de  precision  avec  laquelle  la  plupart  des  commer^ants  indiquent 
leur  profession. 

La  statistique  suisse  comporte  la  rubrique  generale  suivante  : 
“ Commerce  proprement  dit,  hanqiies-agences ; ” la  mortalite  propre  a 
cette  profession  est  a tons  les  ages  un  peu  superieure  a la  moyenne ; la 
phtisie  est  assez  frequente. 

En  Angleterre,  la  mortalite  des  employes  de  commerce  et  des 
employes  d’assurance  {insurance  service  and  commercial  clerks)  serait 
forte  a tons  ages. 

Celle  des  voyageurs  de  commerce  serait  forte  aussi,  mais  moindre 
pourtant  que  la  precedente.  L’alcoolisme  est  tres  repandu  parmi  les 
voyageurs  de  commerce  anglais,  et  par  consequent  les  maladies  du  foie, 
celles  du  systeme  nerveux,  le  suicide  sont  frequents.  La  goutte  se 
rencontre  assez  souvent.  La  plitisie  depasse  de  peu  la  moyenne.  Les 
maladies  des  appareils  circulatoire,  respiratoire  et  digestif  sont  plutot 
rares. 

A Paris,  la  mortalite  des  negociants  et  employes  (de  banque, 
d’assurance  et  en  general)  serait,  comme  en  Suisse  et  comme  en 
Angleterre,  sensiblement  superieure  a la  moyenne.  II  en  serait  de  meme 
des  employes  en  bonnetcrie  et  nouveautes. 

Quoique  la  concordance  de  tons  ces  resultats  soit  digne  d’etre  notee, 
nous  devons  avouer  que,  pour  les  motifs  indiques  au  debut  de  cet  article, 
ils  ne  nous  inspirent  qu’une  confiance  mediocre. 

Professions  liberales. 

Clerge. — Homines  de  loi. — Medecins. — Pharmaciens. — Professeurs. — 
Musiciens. — Ingenieurs. — Architectes. 

Le  clerge  protestant  anglais  (distingue  en  deux  rubriques  : clergy- 
men et  protestant  ministers)  jouit  d’un  etat  sanitaire  tres  satisfaisant. 
De  toutes  les  professions,  c’est  la  moins  frappee  par  la  moft.  L’existence 
reguliere,  assuree  et  suffisamment  active  des  pasteurs  explique  sans  doute 
le  privilege  dont  ils  jouissent.  Leur  mortalite,  quoique  tres  faible  deja 
d’apres  M.  W.  Farr,  a ete  moindre  encore  en  1880-82. 

Les  pretres  catholiques  anglais  ont  une  mortalite  faible,  mais  plus 
forte  pourtant  que  les  pasteurs.  Dans  la  vieillese,  leur  mortalite  depasse 
meme  la  moyenne. 

Quoique  les  observations  parisiennes  soient  peu  nombreiises,  on  doit 
remarquer  qu’elles  confirment  entierement  la  conclusion  qui  precede. 
La  mortalite  des  pretres  catlioliques  (nous  reunissons  le  clerge  regulier 
et  le  clerge  seculier,  dont  la  mortalite  parait  analogue)  est  tres  faible 
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jusqu’a  50  ans.  Puis  elle  atteint  et  depasse  meme  la  moyenne. 
William  Farr  attribiiait  au  celibat  le  fait  que  la  mortalite  des  pretres 
catholiques  I’emporte  siir  celle  des  pasteurs. 

En  Suisse,  la  mortalite  du  clerge  (protestant  et  catbolique)  est 
egalement  tres  faible. 

Les  Anglais  distingueut  les  avocats  plaidants  (barristers')  dont  la 
mortalite  serait  des  plus  faibles,  et  les  avoues  avec  leurs  clercs  (solicitors 
and  attorneys)  ; ceux-ci,  dont  le  nombre  en  Angleterre  depasse  de 
beaucoup  celui  des  barristers,  auraient,  une  mortalite  moyenne. 

D’apres  les  chiffres  recueillis  a Paris  la  mortalite  des  avocats 
serait  un  pen  inferieure  a la  moyenne.  Celle  des  officiers  ministeriels  et 
de  leurs  clercs  serait  plutot  un  peu  superieure.  Ces  resultats,  quoique 
conformes  a ceiix  que  nous  venons  de  voir  en  Angleterre,  ne  nous 
inspirent  qu’une  confiance  relative. 

Les  magistrals  auraient  a Paris  une  mortalite  des  plus  faibles,  mais 
les  observations  qui  les  concernent  sont  trop  pen  nombreuses  pour 
permettre  d’affirmer  ce  resultat,  si  vraisemblable  qu’il  soit  d’ailleurs. 

Les  clercs  d’etude  (law  clerks)  auraient  en  Angleterre  une 
mortalite  des  plus  elevees.  A Paris,  la  mortalite  des  clercs  d’otRciers 
ministeriels  est  egalement  superieure  a la  moyenne. 

Les  medecins  et  chirurgiens  anglais  ont  a tons  les  ages  une 
mortalite  tres  sirperieure  a la  moyenne  (egale  a celle  des  carriers),  ce 
qiu  ne  saurait  surprendre  si  I’on  reflechit  a I’insalubrite  de  leur  profes- 
sion. II  en  est  de  meme  en  Suisse.  La  phtisie  n’est  pourtant  pas 
beaucoup  plus  repandue  pariui  eux  que  dans  I’ensemble  de  la  population. 
Mais  s’ils  ne  profitent  pas  eux-niemes  de  leurs  connaissances  en  hygiene, 
ils  en  font  profiter  leurs  enfants,  car  dans  aucune  profession  (excepte 
les  instituteurs)  la  mortalite  des  enfants  de  0 a 1 an  n’est  aussi  faible. 

A Paris,  la  mortalite  des  medecins  est  au  contraire  tres  faible  a 
tous  les  ages.  Ce  resultat  est  moins  contradictoire  avec  le  precedent 
qu’on  ne  pourrait  le  croire  au  premier  abord.  La  majorite  de.s 
medecins  anglais  et  surtout  des  medecins  suisses  sont  tout  naturellement 
des  medecins  de  campagne,  exposes  a parcourir  des  distances  con- 
siderables par  les  temps  les  plus  rigoureux  dans  de  petites  voitures 
decouvertes  que  le  plus  souvent  ils  conduisent  eux-memes ; il  u’est  done 
pas  sui-prenant  que  leur  mortalite  soit  elevee,  car  nous  avons  vu  combien 
est  forte  celle  des  cochers.  Les  medecins  parisiens  menent  une 
existence  entierement  differente  et  sont  beaucoup  moins  exposes  aux 
intemperies. 

Les  pliarmaciens  anglais  (chemists,  druggists)  avaient,  d’apres 
W.  Farr,  une  mortalite  a peu  pres  aussi  elevee  que  les  medecins. 

Depuis  cette  epoque,  leur  situation  s’est  amelioree  tout  en  restant 
maiivaise. 

A Paris,  les  “ pharmaciens  et  herboristes  ” semblent  avoir  une 
mortalite  plus  faible  encore  cpie  celle  des  medecins  parisiens. 

~Les  professeurs  (schoolmasters,  teachers,  professors,  etc.)  jouissent, 
en  Angleterre  d’un  etat  sanitaire  assez-  satisfaisant.  Leur  situation 
etait  moins  bonne  au  temps  de  W.  Parr.  Leur  mortalite  etait  faible 
jusqu’a  55  ans,  puis  elle  depassait  la  moyenne. 
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En  Suisse,  il  en  est  exactement  de  meme  pour  les  “ inslituteurs  ” 
leur  mortalite,  faible  jusqu’a  60  ans,  devient  ensuite  considerable.  La 
phtisie  n’est  ni  plus  ni  moins  frequente  parmi  eux  que  parmi  le  commim 
des  homines.  Leur  enfants  n’ont  qu’une  mortalite  des  plus  faibles. 

La  statistique  parisienne  distingue  les  instituteurs  et  professeurs 
attaches  aux  etablissements  publics  d’instruction ; leur  mortalite  est 
des  plus  faibles  a tous  les  ages  tandis  que  la  mortalite  des  professeurs 
speciaux  (de  musique,  de  danse,  d’escrime,  etc.)  serait  considerable.  II 
est  possible  que  ce  dernier  resultat  vienne  de  ce  qu’un  grand  nombre 
d’individus  sans  profession  bien  definie  se  disent  professeurs  sans  avoir 
de  droits  suffisants  a ce  titre. 

C’est  pour  une  raison  analogue  qu’en  Angleterre  les  musiciens, 
maitres  de  musique,  ont  une  mortalite  effroyable.  L’exercicd  de  cet 
art  agreable  n’a  pourtant  Hen  de  dangereux,  mais  la  musique  est  une 
profession  refuge.  La  statistique  anglaise  compte  parmi  les  musiciens 
meme  les  joueurs  d’orgue  de  barbaric. 

Les  ingenieurs  civils  en  Angleterre  ont  une  mortalite  moyenne 
jusqu’a  45  ans,  faible  a partir  de  cet  age. 

Les  architectes  a Paris  ont  une  mortalite  tres  faible  jusqu’a  40  ans, 
moyenne  a partu  de  cet  age.  La  statistique  anglaise  les  confond  sous  la 
meme  rubrique  que  les  sculpteurs,  graveurs,  et  autres  artistes.  La 
mortalite  que  I’ont  obtient  ainsi  est  elevee,  mais  elle  concerne  une 
profession  trop  vaguement  delinie  pour  qu’on  doive  admettre  son 
exactitude. 


IV. 

Conclusions. 

Au  cours  de  cette  etude,  nous  avons  du  adopter  I’ordre  suivi  dans 
les  differentes  nomenclatures  de  profession  adoptees  par  les  statistiques. 
I^os  conclusions  seront  plus  faciles  a formuler  et  prendront  un  caractere 
plus  general  si  nous  suivons  uu  ordre  plus  approprie  aux  vues  de 
I’hygiene. 

Les  pi’ofessions,  considerees  au  p int  de  vue  de  leur  degre  de 
salubrite,  peuvent  etre  classees  sous  les  chapitres  suivants  :* 


* Le  Dr.  Ogle  admet  les  sept  categories  suivantes  : 1°  Travaux  qui  s’executent 
dans  une  position  ramas-see,  et  specialenient  ceux  qui  opposeut  un  obstacle  a Taction  des 
organes  thorac'ques  ; 2“  Surmenage,  et  specialenient  efforts  musculaires  et  luouve- 
ments  soudaius ; 3°  Industries  qui  emploient  des  substances  nuisibles  telles  que  le 
plomb,  le  pbosphore,  le  mercure,  des  objets  souilles,  etc. ; 4“  Travaux  qui 
s’executent  dans  les  locaux  mal  ventiles  et  surchauffes ; .?»  Exces  alcooliques ; 
O'*  Probabilite  d’accident ; 7“  Exposition  a I’inhalation  de  poussieres  de  diverses 
natures. 

Cette  division'du  sujct  s’eloigne  peu  de  cel  e que  nous  adoptons. 

Le  Professeur  Proust  ( Traite  d' hygiene)  divise  les  professions  suivant  la 
nature  des  accidents  pathologiques  qu’elles  peuvent  provoquer.  Quoique  cette 
classification  soit  tres  logique,  surtout  au  point  de  vue  medical,  nous  n’avons  pu  la 
suivre  que  d’assez  loin  dans  cette  etude,  parce  que  nous  avons  surtout  recherche 
le  degre  de  nocivite  des  differentes  professions. 
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1.  — Professions  exposant  l’Homme  aux  Intempeeies,  tout 
EN  LE  CONTRAIGNANT  Au  RepoS- — Tels  sont  notamment  les  professions 
de  cocker,  et,  a un  moindre  degre,  de  charretier.  Nous  avous  vu  que 
ce  sont  les  plus  malsaines  de  toutes. 

2.  — Propesssions  exposant  l’Homme  aux  Intemperies,  mais 
SANS  LE  contraindre  AU  Repos. — Autaut  les  precedentes  sont 
dangereuses,  autant  celles-ci  sont  generalement  salubres ; telles  sont 
les  professions  de  cultivateur,  maraicher,  pepinieriste,  garde-chasse, 
etc,  Les  pecheurs  sur  mer,  les  hateliers  rentrent  a certains  egards 
dans  cette  categoric. 

3.  — Professions  exposant  l’Homme  a respirer  des  Poussieres 
DURES,  MAIS  A l’Air  LIBRE. — Tels  soiit  les  tailleurs  de  pierre,  marbriers, 
praticiens-sculpteurs,  etc.,  les  carriers,  dont  la  mortalite  est  tr^s  elevee. 
Les  magons,  les  couvreurs  en  tuile  et  ardoise,  etc.,  qui  se  rattachent 
jusqu’a  un  certain  point  a cette  categoric,  out  une  mortalite  un  peu 
moindre  que  les  precedents. 

4.  — Professions  exposant  l’Homme  a respirer  des  PoussiI)res 
DURES,  mais  dans  l’Air  confin!^. — Ocs  professions  exposent  a une 
mortalite  au  moins  aussi  elevee  que  celles  de  la  categoric  precedente, 
quelle  que  soit  la  nature  de  la  poussiere  respiree,  que  celle-ci  soit 
metallique  (machines  et  oiitils,  serruriers,  urmuriers,  instruments  de 
precision  ou  de  chirurgie,  couteliers,  fabricants  d' aiguilles,  etc.),  ou 
qu’elle  soit  rocheuse  (potiers,  etc.),  ou  qu’elle  soit  d’origine  animate 
(brossiers,  polls  et  crins,  coiffeurs,  etc.). 

5.  — Professions  exposant  l’Homme  a respirer  des  Poussieres 
MOLLES. — Ces  professions  sont  generalement  moins  insalubres  que  les 
precedentes  (meuniers,  boulangers  ,filateurs,  ramoneurs,  etc.). 

6.  — Professions  exposant  l’Homme  a une  Chaleur  exageree, 
1 LA  PuMEE,  A LA  VapeuRj  ETC. — Les  forgerons  jouissent  d’un  etat 
sanitaire  satisfaisant  a Paris,  moins  satisfaisant  en  Angleterre  et  surtout 
en  Suisse.  Les  mecaniciens  ont  une  mortalite  moyenne.  Les  boulangers 
doivent  sans  doute  leur  mortalite  un  peu  elevee  aux  poussieres  qu’ils 
respirent ; les  venders  et  cristalliers,  aux  substances  qu’ils  travaillent. 

7. “-Professions  exposant  l’Homme  a absorber  des  Substances 
NulsiBLES.' — Telles  sont  les  professions  qui  exposent  au  saturnisme 
(telles  sont  selon  la  frequence  de  I’empoisonnement : les  fabricants  de 
limes,  \^'s>  peintres,  les  potiers,  les  plombiers,  les  imprimeurs,  etc.),  les 
professions  qui  exposent  a I’absorption  du  phospbore,  du  mercure  et 
autres  poisons  mineraux  ou  a I’absorption  de  poisons  vegetaux  (tobac- 
conists) ou  encore  celles  qui  mettent  I’homme  en  contact  avec  des 
matieres  corrompues  (boucliers,  tanneurs,  etc,).  La  mortalite  dans  ces 
differentes  professions  est  generalement  considerable. 

8.  — Professions  exposant  l’Homme  X la  Textation  de 
l’Alcool. — En  premier  lieu,  il  faut  classer  ici  les  marckar.ds  de  vin 
et  hoteliers  dont  la  mortalite  a Paris  parait  moindre  qu’en  Suisse  ou 
en  Angleterre.  Les  brasseurs  anglais  ont  une  mortalite  moindre. 

i p.  2596. 
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9.  — Professions  exposant  e’Homme  a de  nombreux  Accidents. 
— Les  mineurs  de  cbarbons  et  de  fer  auraient  une  mortalite  extremement 
favorable  sans  les  nombreux  accidents  qui  les  deciment.  II  en  est  de 
meme  des  pecJieurs  sur  mer.  Les  mineurs  cornouans  et  les  carriers 
sont  tres  exposes  aux  accidents,  niais  d’autres  causes  de  mort  tres 
actives  elevent  leur  mortalite. 

10.  — Professions  sedentaires. — Parmi  elles,  il  en  est  de  tres 
favorisees,  et  d’autres  au  contraire  qui  sont  tres  frappees  par  la  mort. 
L’etat  sanitaire  de  ces  professions  parait  dependre  notamment  de  ce  que 
beaucoup  d’entre  elles  sont  exercees  dans  I’air  confine ; il  depend  aus.si 
de  ce  que  ceux  qui  les  exei’9ent  sont  recrutes  parmi  les  plus  faibles  de 
la  population,  Parmi  les  professions  sedentaires  ou  la  mortalite  est 
faible,  il  faut  citer  les  fruitiers,  les  Spiders,  etc.,  au  contraire,  les 
marchands  de  nouveautes,  les  marchands  de  poisson,  etc.,  sont  soumis  a 
une  mortalite  moyenne.  Les  tailleurs  sont  soumis  a une  mortabte 
elevee,  qui  parait  moindre  pour  les  cordonniers,  les  horlogers,  les 
graveurs,  etc. 

Les  banquiers,  changeurs  et  leurs  employSs  seraient  soumis, 
d’apres  les  quatre  tables,  a une  mortalite  superieure  a la  moyenne,  mais 
nous  n’avous  cependant  admis  ce  re.sultat  qu’avec  reserve. 

11.  — Professions  liberales. — En  gencn-al,  I’exercice  de  ces  pro- 
fessions suppose  une  eertaine  aisance  ; anssi  sont-elles  presque  toutes 
soumises  a une  mortalite  faible.  Les  pretres,  les  mugistrats,  les 
instituteurs  publics  ont  une'  mortalite  des  plus  moderees.  Les 
avocats,  les  officiers  ministSriels  et  leurs  clercs,  les  architectes,  les 
ingenieurs  ont  une  mortalite  inferieure  a la  moyenne.  Les  medecins 
de  Paris  ont  une  mortalite  tres  faible,  tandis  qu’en  Suisse  et  en 
Anglcterre  leur  mortalite  depasse  la  moyenne. 

Le  table  de  moitalite  par  profession  que  nous  avons  <:alculee  d’apres 
les  documents  parisiens,  et  qui  est  la  premiere  qui  ait  ete  faitc  en  France, 
ne  pent  etre  acceptee  qu’avec  reserve,  etant  souniise,  comme  les  autres 
tables  de  mortalite,  a de  notables  chances  d’erreur.  Cette  table 
confirme  presque  en  tons  points  les  resultats  obteuus  d’apres  les  docu- 
ments anglais  et  suisse. 


Mortalite  par  professions  et  par 


GRANDS  GROUPES  d’aGES  COMPARER  A PaRI 


EN  Angleterre,  et  en  Suisse. 
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MorTALITE  par  professions  ET  par  grands  GROUPES  '|iq 


Les  chiffires  marques  aur  chaque  grapHque  expriment  le  nombre  annuel  des  deces  pour  1000  Individ  de| 
graphiquement  par  un  trait  plein qui  represente  la  mortalite  de  chaque  pn^H 

\ k'lt 
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Sur  1,000  Individus  du  Sexe  Masculin  de  chaque  Age  et  de  chaque 
Profjission,  combien  de  Deces  en  un  An  ? Paris  1885-1889. 


1 

N os.  d’Ordre.  j 

Num^ros 
correspoii- 
dants  de  la 
nomen- 
clature du 
Eccense- 
ment  de 
Paris  en 
1886. 

Professions. 

20 

29 

Ans. 

30 

& 

39 

Ans. 

40 

a 

49 

Ans. 

50 

k 

69 

Ans. 

Population  totale  de  Paris  (sexe  masculin) 

11.1 

14.9 

21.2 

31. 

1 

3 

Horticulteurs,  pOpiniOristes,  maraichers 

11.1 

13.6 

21.6 

2 

10, 11, 166 

Tissus  mOlangOs,  passementerie,  dentelles, 
tulles,  blondes,  marchands  de  passementerie, 
mercerie,  dentelles,  ganterie,  lingerie. 

9.1 

12.2 

20.4 

20 

Machines  de  1oute  espOce;  moteui’s  ii  vapeur 
fixes  et  mobiles ; rails,  coussinets,  fers  forgOs 
et  ouvrOs  pour  construction ; essieux, 
bandes  de  roues,  appareils  de  chauffage  et 
de  ventilation  ; ustensiles  aratoires ; piOces 
d’architecture,  en  fonte,  fer  zinc,  clous,  vis, 
limes,  6pingles,  aiguilles,  fils  tOldgraphiques, 
etc.,  etc. 

12.7 

16.2 

21.2 

36.0 

4 

21,  22,  23, 
25, 162 

Pondeurs,  fourbisseurs,  taillandiei’s,  chaudron- 
niers,  forgerons,  potiers  d’etain,  tourneurs 
sur  mOtaux,  coutellerie,  objets  de  quincail- 
lerie,  marchands  d’utensiles  de  mOnage, 
quincaillerie,  bazai’s. 

9.4 

11.4 

15.4 

22.6 

26 

Tanneurs,  corroyeurs,  hongroyeurs,  mdgis- 
siers,  chamoiseurs,  parcheminiers,  maro- 
quiniers,  portefeuillistes. 

9.1 

10.5 

15.9 

26.4 

6 

29 

Boisseliei’s,  tonneliers,  tamisiers,  vanniers, 
layetiers  et  coflretiers. 

10.9 

14.3 

17.7 

26.1 

7 

36,  37,  41, 
42,  43, 44,  45 

Pabriques  de  produits  chimiques  seiTant  dans 
les  arts  et  pour  la  mddecine  (acides  divers, 
soude,  alun,  potasse)  ; fabriques  de  noir 
animal,  de  vernis  et  cirage,  colie,  garance, 
couleurs,  graisse  pour  voitures,  huile  de 
poisson ; fabriques  de  savon ; fOculeries  et 
amidonneries  ; toiles  oir6es  ; caoutchouc  ; 
gutta-percha;  raftineries,  bitume,  asphalte, 
soufre,  rOsine,  goudron. 

13.6 

11.3 

19.8 

27.6 

8 

51 

Serruriers  ...  - - 

10.9 

14.2 

23.8 

32.9 

9 

52 

Menuisiers  et  charpentiers 

10.5 

18.8 

24.3 

30.7 

10 

53 

Masons,  tailleurs  de  pierre  et  couvreurs 

9.5 

16.0 

23.7 

31.4 

11 

58,  59 

Marbriers,  ornemanistes  (mouleurs,  praticiens 
seulpteurs). 

20.1 

21.2 

23.4 

39.0 

12 

55 

Peinti'es,  vitriers,  pl^triers,  d^corateurs,  badi- 
geonneurs,  doreurs  en  batiments. 

14.8 

23.0 

28.8 

42.0 

13 

56 

Rampistes,  plombiers,  plafonneurs,  parque- 
teurs. 

15.0 

22.3 

25.2 

44.1 

14 

67 

BbOnistes,  fabricants  de  meubles  et  chaises, 
marqueteurs. 

9.0 

13.6 

16.3 

24.5 

15 

68,  69,  160 

Pabriques  de  tapis,  fapissiers,  marchands  de 
meubles,  tapis,  rideaux,  literie. 

6.7 

10.6 

14.6 

22.7 

16 

73,  74, 109 

Chapeliers  et  fabricants  de  casquettes,  fa- 
briques de  chapeaux  de  paille,  marchands 
de  chapeaux. 

5.9 

8.3 

16.9 

23.6 

17 

75, 167 

Tailleurs,  vfetements  tout  faits  d’hommes  et 
de  femmes. 

9.1 

11.3 

23.4 

39-8 

18 

88 

Cordonniers  et  bottlers 

13.4 

19.2 

20.4 

35.3 

De  la  Morhiditd  et  de  la  MortaUte  jiar  Professsions. 
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'S 

p 

xn 

o 

Num^ros 
correspoii- 
daiits  de  la 
nomen- 
clature du 
Eecense- 
ment  de 
Paris  en 
1886. 

Professions. 

20 

tl 

20 

Ans. 

30 

!l 

39 

Ans. 

40 

it 

49 

Aus. 

50 

9. 

59 

Ans. 

19 

29 

Baibiers,  coiffeurs  et  perruquiers 

14.8 

14.2 

18.1 

33.2 

20 

97 

Raffineurs  de  sucre  - - - 

7.1 

13.7 

18.4 

24.6 

21 

99 

Boulangers  ..... 

12.4 

16.2 

24.4 

39.0 

22 

168 

Marchauds  bouchers,  charcutiers,  tripiers 

10.6 

14.0 

22.2 

27.5 

23 

155 

Marcbands  dc  bcurres,  d’ueufs,  de  lait,  fromage, 
poisson,  volaille,  fruits  et  legumes. 

5.7 

9.9 

11.8 

17.4 

24 

154 

Epiciers,  p5,tes  alimentaires 

6.0 

7.0 

8.7 

11.4 

25 

104 

Confiseurs,  glaciers,  chocolatiers 

15-0 

16.5 

20.4 

25.0 

26 

150, 161, 152 
153 

Marcliands  de  vins  et  liqueurs,  cafetiers, 
restaurants,  rotisseurs,  tiolels  ganiis. 

12.0 

21.2 

26.7 

.30.2 

27 

113 

Carrossiers,  ebarrons,  selliers,  bourreliers, 
marechaux-ferrants. 

15.9 

20.1 

25.9 

43.8 

28 

116 

Imprimerie,  litliographie,  gravure  en  taille- 
douce,  clichage. 

17.8 

23.7 

26- 7 

40.6 

29 

119 

Relieurs  ..... 

11.9 

14.1 

13.2 

27.4 

30 

126, 180 

Orffevres,  bijoutiers,  joailliers,  lapidaires, 
• dmailleurs,  horlogers,'batteurs  d’or,  doreurs 
et  argenteurs  sur  bois  et  sur  inetaux,  fabri. 
cants  de  bronze,  ciselcurs  sur  metaux ; 
marcliands  d’orf^vrerie,  bijoutiers,  hor- 
logers,  objets  cn  bronze. 

9.7 

14.0 

14.9 

24-7 

31 

140 

A'’oituricrs  et  cliarretiers  .... 

17.6 

21.5 

26.7 

30.4 

33 

141 

Directeurs  et  adniinistratcurs,  agents  et  em- 
ployes des  entreprises  de  voilurcs  publiques 
(diliiences,  omnibus,  fiacres,  voitures  de 
roulage,  voitures  de  ddmdiiageinent),  loueurs 
dc  chevaux  et  voitures. 

16.4 

20,5 

32.0 

58.0 

33 

1 44, 145 

Postes,  t61egraplies 

6.7 

7.8 

10.5 

19.3 

34 

1'46, 147, 148, 
149,  ISO 

Dirooteurs,  employes,  agents,  gagistes,  et 
salaries  des  dtablissemeiits  de  credit;  en 
soci6t6  anonyme  ( Batique  de  Prance,  Comp- 
toir  d’escompte.  Credit  foncier,  etc.) ; com- 
pagnies  diverses  d’assurances  (directeurs, 
employes,  gagistes) ; batiquiers,  changeurs, 
agents  de  change : courtiers  de  commerce, 
comniissaires-priseurs.  commissionnaires  en 
marchandises,  facteurs  aux  halles  et  mar- 
ches; n^gociants  et  employes  sans  autre 
designation. 

17.6 

20.3 

28.1 

.30.7 

35 

165 

Commerce  de  nouveautds,  bonneterie 

14.8 

25.5 

40.4 

49.4 

36 

195, 196 

Clerge  s^oulier  (archevOques,  dv6ques,  clia- 
noines,  curOs,  vioaires,  desservants,  cliape- 
lains.aumoniers,) ; olergd  regulier  (rcligieux 
appartenant  5.  des  congregations  on  ordres 
religieux) . 

6.0 

8.2 

9.0 

30.5 

37 

200 

Avocats  oil  agr^6s  pres  les  tribunaiix  de 
commerce. 

9.8 

11.6 

11.1 

22.8 

38 

201 

Officiers  ministeriels  (avoiuis,  notaires,  liiiis- 
siers  et  Isurs  clercs). 

10.3 

15.8 

22.4 

42.2 

39 

204 

Mddecins  et  chirurgiens 

9.9 

11.3 

9.8 

21.9 

40 

205 

Pharniaciens  et  h erboristes  - 

7.8 

9.2 

11.1 

15.7 
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Nos.  d’Ordre. 

Num6ros 
correspon- 
dants  de  la 
nomen- 
clature du 
Recense- 
ment  de 
Paris  en 
1886. 

Professions. 

20 

a 

29 

Ans. 

30 

a 

39 

Ans. 

40 

a 

49 

Ans. 

50 

a 

59 

Ans. 

41 

212 

Directeurs,  professeurs,  regents,  maitres  et 
6conomes  des  6tal)lissements  d’instruotion 
entretenus  aux  frais  de  I’Etat,  des  d6parte- 
ments,  des  communes  (4coles,  primaires, 
lyc4es,  facnlt4s,  4eoles  sp6ciales). 

7.0 

8.6 

5.8 

17.0 

42 

215 

Professeurs  sp6ciaux  (musique,  danse,  dessin, 
escrime,  etc.) . 

19.4 

11.8 

17.0 

55.8 

43 

216 

Arcliitectes  .... 

3.6 

6.2 

17.0 

25.8 

Population  totale  de  Paris  (sexe  masculin) 

11-1 

14.9 

21.2 

31.2 

De  la  Mortalite  des  Mineurs,  etc.,  a St.  Etienne,  1880-1889.  57 


De  la  Mortalit®  des  Mineurs,  des  Armuriers,  et  des  Passementiers,  a 
St.  Etienne,  1880-1889. 

PAE 

le  Docteur  C.  M.  Flettry,  Directeur  du  Bureau  municipal  d’Hygiene, 

St.  Etienne, 


Les  trois  professions  ci-dessus  indiquees  comprennent  une  grande 
partie  de  la  population  ouvriere  de  Saint-Etienne ; a ce  titre  il  etait 
interessant  de  rechercher  I’influence  qu’elles  pouvaient  exercer  sur  la 
mortalite,  sur  le  genre  de  maladies,  et  sur  la  duree  de  la  vie.  Les  trois 
tableaux  qui  accompagnent  cette  note  resument  les  diverses  donnees  qui 
m’ont  ete  fournies  par  la  statistique  sur  ces  questions. 

Sous  la  denomination  de  mineurs  ne  sont  compris  que  les  ouvriers 
oecupes  dans  les  mines  de  houille ; sous  celle  d’armuriers  figurent  ceux 
qui  travaillent  soit  pour  le  fusil,  soit  pour  I’arme  blanche ; et  enfin  la 
classe  des  passementiers  englobe  les  veloutiers,  les  rubaniers  et  les 
travailleurs  qui  fabriquent  la  passementerie  proprement  dite.  Pour  ces 
derniers  la  distinction  en  categories  speciales  est  impossible,  I’etat  civil 
ne  les  etablissant  pas  et  leur  alfectation  a tel  ou  tel  metier  variant 
parfois  suivant  la 'mode. 

Le  premier  tableau  fournit  le  nombre  absolu  des  dec^s  suivant  les 
ages  et  les  prineipales  causes  pendant  la  periode  decennale  1880-1889. 

Pour  les  mineurs  ce  sont  les  affections  des  voies  respiratoires  qui 
occasionnent  la  plus  grande  mortalite,  en  faut  que  maladies  ; viennent 
ensuite  les  affections  du  coeur.  La  bronchite  chronique,  I’emphyseme 
et  a la  suite  la  delatation  des  cavites  droites  du  coeur  constituent  un 
processus  commun  chez  ces  ouvriers;  I’encombrement  des  poumons 
par  les  poussieres  charbonneuses  en  est  le  facteur  principal. 

Mais  au  dessus  des  deces  par  maladies,  il  faut  placer  ceux  qui 
surviennent  a la  suite  d’accideuts  ; ils  entreut  pour  plus  du  tiers  (440) 
dans  le  total.  Ce  chiffre  est  eleve  par  suite  de  deux  catastrophes  ou 
explosions  de  grisou  qui  ont  fait  un  grand  nombre  de  victimes  et  qui  se 
trouvent  comprises  dans  cette  periode.  Les  accidents  isoles  representent 
neanmoins  a eux  seuls  un  taux  encore  trop  considerable. 

On  pent  voir  en  revanche  que  le  phtisie  pulmonaire  est  plus  rare 
chez  le  mineur  que  dans  les  autres  professions  que  nous  etudions. 

Les  armuriers  sont  au  contraire  tres  exposes  a devenir  phtisiques, 
et  c’est  la  maladie  qui  chez  eux  preleve  le  tribut  le  plus  lourd. 

La  encore  les  poussieres  jouent  un  r&le  nuisible  et  la  siderose  ou 
presence  de  particules  metalliques  ou  minerales  dans  les  bronches 
occasionne  un  traumatisme  qui  ouvre  la  porte  au  bacille.  La  bronchite 
chronique  occupe  le  second  rang. 

Enfin  les  passementiers  fournissent  egalement  un  nombre  eleve  de 
dec^s  par  phtisie,  mais  tandis  que  chez  les  armuriers  elle  entre  pour 
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Tableau  I.  j j 

DicES  par  Ages  et  par  Causes  pour  les  Mineurs,  ! 


Ages. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

i ' 

Typhoide. 

1 Variole. 

CO 

9 

S 

<! 

6 

B 

Sl> 

< 

Cancer.  | 

6 

•§ 

s 

S 

S3 

I Tubercul. 

; Autres. 

1 Alcoolis. 

1 Alienation. 

rO 

saj 

u 

Cl 

bo 

PJ 

o 

o 

'E 

u 

S3 

Bpilepsie. 

be 

c 

1 

Pariilysie. 

Tetanos. 

[ Autres. 

tn 

> 

Aff.  du  coeur. 

Bndooard. 

Pericard. 

CO 

c 

u 

"S 

< 

16-20 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1 

2 

20-25 

3 

5 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

25-30 

2 

2 

1 

- 

2 

— 

- 

10 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

_ 

2 

— 

1 

_ 

oj 

tD 

30-35 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

13 

1 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

35-40 

6 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

2 

11 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

0 

- 

- 

1 

40-60 

4 

2 

1 

2 

10 

- 

3 

22 

1 

- 

1 

7 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

1 

2 

18 

- 

- 

- 

60-60 

- 

- 

1 

3 

16 

- 

2 

11 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

32 

1 

_ 

60-70 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

1 

12 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

24 

- 

1 

1 

71  et  plus 

1 

- 

“ 

2 

8 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

7 

- 

“ 

“ 

17 

16 

5 

12 

61 

1 

8 

86 

2 

1 

2 

41 

7 

1 ■ 

8 

2 

4 

4 

3 

93 

2 

2 

2 1 

38 

160 

70 

102 

15-20 

2 

1 

14 

1 

2 

20-25 

3 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

14 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

xn 

25-30 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

27 

“ 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

” 

2 

2 

- 

“ 

30-36 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

_ 

- 

39 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

1 

1 

P5  J 

36-40 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

38 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

3 

1 

. - 

- 

1 

p 

40-60 

3 

1 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

45 

5 

1 

- 

2 

3 

- 

1 

1 

“ 

1 

1 

16 

- 

1 

1 

P3 

60-60 

2 

- 

1 

2 

15 

- 

3 

18 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

9 

- 

- 

2 

60-70 

1 

- 

2 

- 

14 

- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

7 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

71  et  plus 

1 

“ 

3 

~ 

12 

2 

- 

2 

- 

~ 

- 

21 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

19 

- 

** 

15 

5 

10 

6 

62 

2 

6 

200 

7 

1 

45 

10 

- 

8 

3 

- 

6 

6 

76 

- 

3 

6 

30 

273 

73 

89  j 

15-20 

1 

7 

- 

_ 

13 

_ 

_ 

1 

3 

_ 

2 

_ 

- 

- 

20-25 

- 

- 

1 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

~ 

- 

25-30 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

** 

E-i 

30-35 

2 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

14 

1 

- 

1 

35-40 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

5 

- 

- 

" 1 

^ 1 

40-60 

- 

1 

1 

4 

11 

2 

- 

33 

- 

3 

2 

6 

2 

- 

1 

6 

- 

2 

1 

21 

- 

1 

- ' 

H 

* 

50-60 

2 

- 

1 

4 

36 

1 

- 

40 

- 

- 

- 

.33 

7 

- 

- 

5 

- 

4 

2 

34 

2 

3 

1 1 

-»1  1 

60-70 

- 

- 

- 

3 

36 

- 

1 

16 

- 

- 

- 

45 

6 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

7 

22 

2 

2 

1 ? 

P 1. 

71  et  plus 

- 

~ 

2 

2 

17 

- 

4 

1 

- 

“ 

25 

6 

- 

- 

3 

1 

2 

3 

22 

1 

2 

1 i 

6 

11 

6 

13 

104 

5 

2 

160 

3 

3 

3 

112 

22 

“ 

8 

19 

1 

10 

14 

112 

6 

8 

3 

23 

287 

178 

142  ( 
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Tableau  I. 

i \_RMURiERS,  et  Passementiers  pendant  les  Dix  Annees  1880-89. 


E. 

E. 

G. 

H. 

I 

P 

© 

© 

Bronchite  aig. 

Bronchite  chr. 

a 

3 

P. 

6C 

C 

o 

o 

& 

'p. 

a 

•omod  'SuBD 

O 

U 

P 

<D 

s 

Pneumonie. 

Bi’oncho-pn. 

Asthme. 

Autres. 

Anthraoosis. 

Diarrhee. 

2 

u 

XU 

"S 

CD 

W 

R 

Hernie. 

Obstruction. 

© 

P 

o 

C 

S 

P 

Cirrhose. 

© 

© 

Autres. 

Cystite. 

© 

4^ 

'S 

rP 

P, 

'© 

Autres. 

1 Phlegmons. 

1 M.  des  Os. 

K 

P 

© 

a 

1 Autres. 

'© 

cc 

P 

cS 

© 

05 

© 

P 

05 

O 

Suicides. 

1 Accidents. 

1 Totaux. 

1 

24 

48 

4 

1 

1 

2 

51 

94 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

“ 

3 

- 

1 

1 

54 

91 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

3 

3 

56 

98 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

8 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

1 

4 

1 

3 

74 

139 

11 

21 

- 

3 

1 

3 

31 

6 

- 

1 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

9 

- 

2 

3 

2 

- 

1 

7 

78 

264 

!0 

32 

2 

16 

1 

28 

3 

2 

1 

5 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

2 

3 

2 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

5 

4 

39 

261 

LO 

45 

3 

12 

- 

3 

18 

9 

3 

- 

5 

4 

- 

5 

1 

- 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

16 

204 

6 

21 

- 

2 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

2 

“ 

■* 

“ 

2 

14 

1 

1 

- 

96 

54 

123 

6 

34 

1 

8 

111 

19 

5 

5 

10 

14 

4 

11 

2 

2 

6 

9 

6 

2 

3 

25 

6 

4 

3 

4 

10 

14 

13 

22 

391 

1,295 

.375 

39 

16 

34 

21 

440 

1296 

2 

1 

24 

27 

' 1 

3 

2 

- 

48 

1 

8 

_ 

2 

- 

3 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 

- 

77 

1 

5 

1 

1 

- 

3 

8 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

9 

3 

98 

' 1 

17 

1 

1 

“ 

3 

12 

1 

- 

2 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

147 

1 

19 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

15 

2 

_ 

1 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

_ 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

130 

2 

21 

1 

- 

- 

13 

6 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

121 

1 

16 

3 

- 

- 

1 

9 

1 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

“ 

1 

“ 

1 

“ 

2 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

8 

3 

2 

- 

120 

! 8 

91 

0 

6 
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8 

66 

12 

- 

8 

2 

10 

2 

5 

4 

3 

8 

11 

1 

5 

5 

7 

4 

1 

2 

3 

8 

5 

28 

8 

792 

207 

32 

17 

16 

6 

49 

792 

r 

1 
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2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

36 

2 

1 

1 

1 

22 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

35 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

33 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

7 

1 

64 

1 

19 

1 

1 

- 

2 

14 

3 

1 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

7 

3 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

6 

2 

168 

no 

24 

1 

6 

2 

6 

26 

2 

1 
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_ 

6 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

3 

19 

6 

302 

6 

29 

3 

5 

- 

1 

30 

3 

1 

- 

- 

2 

3 

2 

- 

2 

2 

8 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

3 

4 

5 

1 

261 

3 

12 

- 

6 

1 

1 

22 

7 

1 

- 

- 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

6 

1 

“ 

1 

6 

5 

4 
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“ 

- 

2 

28 

3 
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1 

209 

93 

6 

18 

3 

13 

lOf 

16 

4 

- 

1C 

4 

6 

j3 

3 

If 

18 

1 

4 

7 

22 

6 

6 

2 

3 

2 

31 

16 

41 

11 

1120 

280 

42 

23 

36 

12 

98 

1120 

i 
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26  °/o  le  chifEre  total,  chez  eux  la  proportion  descend  a 14  ’30 
elle  est  de  9 ' 75  seulement  chez  les  mineurs.  (Tableau  II.) 


Tableau  II. 

Mortalite  comparee  des  Mineurs  en  Passementiers  et  Age  moyen 
pour  les  prineipales  causes  de  Deces. 

Moyennes  observees  pendant  les  dix  annees  1880  a 1889,  abstraction 
faite  des  morts  violentes. 


Causes  des  D6c6s. 

Proportion. 

j Mineurs. 

Armuriers. 

Passementiers. 

B.24. 

Cancer  - - ^ 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen  - 

5-78 

53  ans  0 mois. 

6-88 

58  ans  6 mois 

9-30 

59  ans  2 mois 

B.36. 

Tuberculose  f 
pul™.  1 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen  - 

9 '75 

38  ans  11  mois. 

26-46 

36  ans  11  mois 

14 -SO 

42  ans  7 mois 

C.40. 

Congestion  f 

c6rdbrale.  1 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen  - 

4-65 

56  ans  1 mois 

5-95 

66  ans  0 mois 

9-90 

61  ans  6 mois 

D.  56. 

Affections  du  / 
coeur  ( 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen  - 

10-54 

62  ans  4 mois 

10-06 

67  ans  10  mois 

9-30 

65  ans  3 mois 

E.  60. 

Bronchite  j 

aigue.  S 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen  - 

6-12 

62  ans  5 mois 

1-06 

62  ans  0 mois 

1-90 

58  ans  1 mois 

E.  61. 

Broncbite  f 

Nombre  pour  100 

13-95 

12-06 

8-30 

chronique.  1 

Age  moyen  - 

68  ans  6 mois 

54  ans  7 mois 

56  ans  6 mois 

E.  63. 

Emphysfime  ( 
pul™.  C 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen  - 

3-85 

57  ans  8 mois 

0-79 

42  ans  2 mois 

1-60 

61  ans  10  mois 

E.  66. 

Pneumonie  - 1 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen  - 

12-59 

60  ans  11  mois 

8-73 

50  ans  0 mois. 

9-50 

57  ans  lo  mois 

E.  66  bis. 

Broncho-pneu-  / 
monie.  ( 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen  - 

2-16 

54  ans  7 mois 

1-69 

56  ans  1 mois 

1-60 

62  ans  1 mois 

F.  72. 

Diarrh6e  1 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen  - 

1-59 

47  ans  4 mois. 

1-32 

59  ans  0 mois 

0-90 

60  ans  3 mois 

F.  81. 

Autres  affons.  f 
tube  digestif.  1 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen  - 

0-68 

62  ans  0 mois. 

1-06 

37  ans  10  mois 

1-50 

53  ans  8 mois 

G.  84. 

Cirrhose  - | 

Nombre  pour  100 
Age  moyen  - 

1*02 

52  ans  1 mois 

1-45 

53  ans  3 mois 

1*60 

58  ans  5 mois 

Age  moyen  g^n^ral  (abstraction  faite  des 
accidents  et  des  suicides). 

51  ans  9 mois 

49  ans  3 mois 

56  ans  5 mois 

II  faut  noter  encore  chez  les  passementiers  la  frequence  de  la 
congestion  cerebrate  et  du  cancer  de  I’estomac ; j’ai  explique  anterieure- 
ment  cette  particularite  par  la  position  qu’ils  prennent  durant  leur 
travail.  {De  la  Deformation  thoracique  des  Passementiers,  en  collabo- 
ration avec  le  Dr.  Reynaud.)  Ils  passent  en  effet  un  temps  assez  long 
courbes  et  appuyes  au  niveau  du  sternum  sur  la  barre  de  leur  metier ; de 
la  gene  de  la  circulation  et  refoulement  de  I’oundee  sanguine  vers  le 
cerveau.  La  compression  prolongee  du  sternum  et  de  I’estomac 
deprime  le  sternum,  et  je  me  suis  demande  si  les  dyspepsies  et  le  cancer 
de  I’estomac  observes  chez  ces  ouvriers  n’etaient  point  dut  a Tirritation 
repetee  de  cet  organe  qui  amenerait  a un  moment  donne  soit  un 
processus  neoplastique,  soit  de  simples  troubles  digestifs. 
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Tableaux  III. 


Mortalite  comparee  des  Mineurs,  Armuriers,  et  Passementiers 
a partir  de  I’Age  de  15  ans. 

Moyennes  observees  pendant  les  annees  1880-90. 


Repartition  de  100  Decfes  sui- 
vant  les  Categories  de  maladies 

Ages  moyens  des  decOdOs  par 
Categories  de  maladies. 

Causes  des  Ddc^s. 

Mineurs. 

Y com- ' 
pris  les 
morts 
vio- 
lentes. 

Non 

compris 

les 

morts 

vio- 

lentes. 

Armu- 

riers. 

Passe- 

mentier. 

Mineurs. 

Armu- 

riers. 

Passe- 

mentiers. 

A. — Maladies  epd^miques  et 

3-10 

4 -.31 

3-79 

2-05 

Ans.Mois. 
25  10 

Ans.Mois. 
39  3 

Ans.Moi.s. 
33  11 

transmissible. 

B. — Maladies  g6n6rales 

11-20 

18-14 

34-47 

25-62 

47 

4 

43 

6 

49 

10 

C.— Maladies  du  systbme 

5-50 

7-94 

9-22 

15-89 

65 

5 

60 

4 

60 

10 

iierveux. 

I). — Maladies  de  I’appareil 

7-80 

11-56 

11-24 

12-68 

52 

2 

53 

3 

58 

2 

circulatoire. 

E. — Maladies  de  I’appareil 

29-00 

42-52 

26-13 

26-00 

65 

10 

54 

9 

58 

5 

respiratoire. 

E. — Maladies  du  tube  diges- 

3-20 

4-43 

4-04 

3-75 

50 

3 

45 

8 

54 

5 

tif. 

G. — Maladies  du  Foie  et  de  la 

1-20 

1-81 

2-14 

2-05 

58 

10 

57 

10 

57 

4 

Rate. 

H. — Maladies  de  I’appareil 

2-50 

3-85 

2-02 

3-13 

45 

10 

55 

8 

61 

6 

g6nito-urinaire. 

I. — Maladies  dites  chirurgi- 

1-30 

2-38 

2-76 

1-07 

42 

4 

51 

10 

63 

10 

cales. 

Senilit6  ■ • 

1-00 

1-69 

1-01 

2-77 

80 

4 

80 

4 

79 

5 

Suicides  ... 

1-70 

- 

3-64 

3-67 

43 

5 

49 

11 

61 

2 

Accidents  - - - 

31-00 

- 

1-01 

3-98 

35 

4 

39 

9 

54 

1 

Causes  ind6termin^es. 

1-60 

1-47 

1-63 

1-34 

38 

7 

44 

8 

59 

7 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Ans.Joiu-s 
45  15 

Ans.  Mois. 
*51  9 

Ans.Mois 
49  3 

Ans.Mois 
56  6 

* Accidents  deduits. 


Le  tableau  III.  resume  une  partie  des  donnees  precedentes  et 
donne  en  outre  I’age  moyen  des  decedes  par  categories  de  maladies  et 
par  professions.  On  arrive  a cette,  conclusion ; c’est  que  les  passe- 
mentiers vivent  le  plus  longtemps  (56  ans  et  6 mois)  ; viennent  ensuite 
les  armuriers,  49  ans  et  3 mois ; et  enfin  les  mineurs,  45  ans  et  15  jours  ; 
si  de  la  mortalite  de  ces  derniers  ou  deduirait  les  accidents  qui  sont  tres 
frequents  cbez  eux,  la  duree  de  leur  vie  remonterait  a 51  ans  et  9 mois. 

Esperons  que  les  progres  de  la  science  permettront  de  triompber  du 
grisou,  le  principal  ennemi  du  travailleur  souterrain. 

Les  statistiques  qui  precedent  concordent  absolument  avec  celles  du 
Dr.  Ogle,  et  cette  concordance  meme  de  cbifPres  releves  dans  des  pays 
differents  nous  est  un  garant  precieux  de  leur  autbenticite  ; leur  signifi- 
cation en  est  rebaussee,  et  I’bygieniste  aussi  bien  que  radministrateur  et 
le  legislateur  ne  pourront  besiter  a recbercber  et  a imposer  les  mesures 
preventives. 
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DIvSCUSSION. 

Dr.  Milliet  (Berne)  said : I speak  as  a sceptic,  and  I congratulate 
Dr,  Ogle  and  Dr.  Bertillon  on  being  the  same.  I wish  to  point  out 
how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  conclusions,  how  complicated  often  are  cause 
and  effect.  Dr.  Ogle  shows  us  that  in  this  country  brewers  and 
innkeepers  have  a high  mortality  rate.  In  Switzerland  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America  brewers  have  a low  rate  of  mortality.  I 
should  suppose  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  brewing'' 
industry  requires  in  itself  and  from  the  beginning  a staff  of  strong  and 
healthy  men. 

Innkeepers’  mortality  is  also  high  in  Switzerland.  But  as  to  this 
occupation,  it  is  very  difficult,  at  least  with  us,  to  ascertain  the 
professional  risk.  Firstly,  there  are  two  classes  of  innkeepers,  “ solid  ” 
and  “ accidental.”  With  the  solid  innkeeper  the  conducting  of  a 
public-house  is  a “ labour  business.”  The  accidental  innkeeper  has, 
perhaps,  passed  through  three  or  four  other  trades  or  industries  before 
he  became  a holder  of  a public -house.  These  accidental  innkeepers 
often  enter  their  final  occupation  with  broken  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  innkeeping  is  often  connected  with  other  occupations.  In  the 
countryplaces  and  market  towns  of  Switzerland,  inns  are  kept  by  butchers, 
bakers,  or  agriculturalists.  The  principal  occupation  of  an  innkeeper 
of  this  kind  may  be  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  at  the  Census  he 
returns  himself  as  an  innkeeper,  because  this  word  sounds  better.  His 
mortality  is  represented  as  a fraction  of  the  innkeepers’  mortality, 
though  it  really  belongs  rather  to  the  mortality  of  agriculturalists. 

Dr.  Ogle  gives  us  a low  death-rate  for  the  coal  miners.  May  there, 
as  to  this  class  of  working  men,  not  be  similar  influences  as  to  the  class 
of  innkeeper,  but  in  an  inverse  sense,  people  being  at  the  pit  as  long  as 
they  are  young,  and  passing  over  to  other  occupations  when  they  are 
getting  to  riper  ages  ? 

Another  example  showing  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  exact 
mortality-rate  of  special  professions  is  furnished  by  the  Swiss  guide. 

I should  like  to  point  out  that  statistics  probably  always  will  be  but  a 
crude  method  of  ascertaining  facts,  and  that  it  therefore  is  of  real 
practical  advantage  to  be  as  scientifically  modest  in  conclusions  as 
have  been  our  learned  colleagues  Dr.  Ogle  and  Dr.  Bertillon. 

Dr.  Vaillaut  (Paris)  dit  : — Dans  son  si  interesant  rapport  le 
Dr.  Ogle  nous  a donne  comme  une  des  sept  principales  causes  de 
maladie  et  de  deces  premature  de  I’ouvrier  I’exces  de  travail.  Je  crois 
pour  ma  part  que  ce  n’est  pas  seulement  une  des  sept  causes  donnes,  a 
la  quelle  il  faudrait  en  tout  cas  assignor  le  premier  rang,  mais  aussi 
un  element  capital  dans  la  prodiiction  des  autres  causes.  Aussi  ai-je 
demande  la  parole  non  seulement  pour  demontrer  que  la  reduction 
du  travail  quotidien  dans  son  intensite  et  sa  duree  est  commandee 
non  moins  par  Thygiene  individuelle  et  sociale  que  par  les  raisons 
economiques  et  emancipataires  qui  animent  la  classe  ouvriere  ; j’ai 
demande  la  parole  surtout  pour  que  le  Congres  au  nom  de  Thygiene 
publique  donne  son  approbation  au  mouvement  ouvxier  des  huit  heures 
(eight  hours’  day). 

Le  Dr.  Bertillon  nous  disait  tout  a Theure  qu’il  est  impossible  de 
determiner  en  chaque  cas  individuel  ou  commence  la  maladie  ou  memo 
s'il  y a maladie.  Cela  pent  etre  vrai  pour  le  statisticien  mais  non 
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pour  le  medecin.  II  faut  on  effet  considerer  que  la  maladie  se  determine 
par  trois  facteurs,  dont  I’un  est  la  complexite  de  causes  qui  constitue 
I’invasion  morbide,  I’autre  le  milieii  et  enfin  le  troisieme  la  receptivite 
a la  resistance  de  I’individu.  • C’est  le  rapport  entre  ces  trois  facteurs 
relativement  variables  qui  determine  s’il  y aura  maladie.  Si  I’hygiene 
commande  de  tout  faire  pour  prevenir  la  naissance  et  le  transfert 
de  la  cause  morbide  de  lui  soustaire  tout  vehicule,  d’eviter  que  ces 
germes  et  qu’elle  meme  trouve  un  milieu  de  culture  et  de  developpement 
elle  ne  commande  pas  moins  de  diminuer  la  receptivite  individuelle 
de  porter  au  sommaires  dans  I’inter^t  general  et  particulier  la  resistance 
de  I’individu.  Ce  meme  individu  que  I’exces  du  travail  et  le  defaut  do 
reparation  des  forces  met  dans  cet  etat  de  misere  physiologique  qui 
I’expose  a succomber  individuellement  a la  moindre  attaque  morbide  et  a 
devenir  en  cas  de  maladie  infectieuse  un  agent  d’infection  generate,  eut 
cchappe  souvent  a ces  influences  morbides  si  son  organisme  avait  eu 
une  force  de  resistance  superieure.  Pour  assurer  et  developper  cette 
force  de  resistance  il  n’y  a pas  de  moyen  plus  eflicae  que  la  limitation 
du  travail  quotidien  de  I’ouvrier  a la  fois  dans  son  intensite  et  sa 
duree. 

L’effet  de  cette  limitation  est  a la  fois  physique  et  moral  I’ouvrier 
qui  a un  temps  de  repos  suffisant  au  quel  correspond  par  la  limitation 
du  chomage  qui  resulte  et  fait  que  le  travail  general  est  accompli  par 
I’ensemble  des  ouvriers  au  lieu  d’une  partie  qui  aujourd’hui  est 
seulement  occupee,  I’ouvrier  qui  a un  repos  suffisant  pour  renouveler 
entierement  chaque  jour  ses  forces  peut  non  seulement  continuer  sa 
vie  et  son  travail  sans  user  anomalement  son  organisme  et  diminuer 
sa  force  de  resistance  mais  il  peut  aussi  avoir  entretenir  ffiever  une 
famille  resentants,  avoir  une  existence  familiale  et  civique.  Son  niveau 
moral  et  intellectuel  s’ffieve  en  meme  temps  que  son  etat  materiel, 
et  celui  de  sa  famille. 

Il  devient  nn  membre  conscient  de  sa  classe,  travaillant  a son 
organisation  et  emancipation ; il  reclame  la  salubrite  du  milieu  et  do 
I’industrie  ou  il  travaille  et  comme  condition  essentielle  de  son  bien- 
etre,  il  reclame  surtout  la  limitation  de  la  duree  du  travail  avec  la 
faculte  de  menager  et  reparer  ses  forces,  pour  une  vie  normale  dans  sou 
cours  et  sa  duree. 

Je  rappelle  que  toutes  les  causes  de  maladie  enumeree  par  le 
Dr.  Ogle  seraient  affectees  par  cette  reduction  du  travail.  Aussi  dans 
la  question  de  Talcool  traitee  par  M.  Milliet  ou  il  a si  bien  montre  les 
illusions  de  la  statistique  actuelle  il  est  certain  que  Tabus  et  les  dangers 
de  Talcool  seraient  surtout  efficacement  combattus  par  la  reduction  de 
la  duree  de  travail.  Quand  Torganisme  est  epuise  par  Texces  de  travail, 
est  mal  nourri  il  recherche  inevitablement  des  stimulants  de  preference 
aux  aliments.  Il  eprouve  la  une  satisfaction  immediate  qui  Tentraine  do 
plus  en  plus  a Thabitude  alcoolique. 

Il  se  trouve  dans  un  cas  semblable  a celui  du  malade  qui  dans  une 
fievre  typhoide,  par  exemple,  trouve,  par  un  stimulant  alcoolique,  le 
moyen  de  rassembler  ses  forces  pour  traverser  le  moment  critique  d’une 
depression  mena^ante.  Mais  le  re'sultat  est  tout  autre ; et  cet  organisme 
do  pins  en  plus  stimule  de  moins  en  moins  alimente  bientot,  succombe. 
Si  an  contraire  a un  travail  quotitieu  r^pondait  un  repos  quotidien  et 
une  alimentation  quotitienne  suffisants,  le  stimulant  ne  serait  plus  un 
besoin,  ne  serait  plus  meme  un  objet  de  desir.  Enfin  presse  par 
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le  temps,  je  conclus,  en  indiquant  comment  il  me  parait  du  devoir  du 
Congres  qui  a etabli  I’ordre  du  jour  que  discutent  les  di verses  sections, 
de  prendre  a propos  du  sujet  traite  par  le  Dr.  Ogle  une  resolution  pour 
la  limitation  du  travail. 

L’objet  principal  du  Congres  est  la  protection  de  la  sante  publique 
centre  la  maladie  en  general  et  tout  particulierement  cette  fois  centre 
I’invasion  des  maladies  infectieuses  surtout  du  cholera.  A cet  effet  on  se 
propose  la  ou  s’est  possible  d’eteindre  le  foyer  meme  de  production  des 
germes  infectieux,  en  tout  cas  d’en  arr^ter  la  propagation  et  detruire  au 
passage  les  germes,  afin  qu’il  ne  puissent  etre  transporte.  Si  le  germe 
infectieux  a franchi  la  barriere  qu’on  lui  oppose,  il  faut  que  le  milieu  oh 
il  arrive  soit  assaini  pour  qu’il  ne  puisse  s’y  developper,  il  faut  que  la 
classe  ouvriere  par  son  bien  etre  par  sa  resistance  augmentee  ne  soit  pas 
sa  proie  premiere  et  comme  predestinee.  Toutes  les  classes  sociales  y ont 
un  interet  de  premier  ordre  car  ces  malades  predestines  par  la  misere  et 
de  receptivite,  augmentee  ainsi  deviennent  les  vehicules  de  la  maladie 
dans  les  pays  qu’on  voulait  proteger,  Il  y a ainsi  dans  la  sante  publique 
aussi  une  solidarite  sociale  qui  oblige  a des  mesures  qui  paraissant  speciales 
pour  une  classe  ont  cependant  leur  effet  general. 

Au  point : Je  ferai  enfin  remarquer,  ce  qui  est  presque  superflu  dans 
le  pays  de  Darwin  et  ici  apres  I’adresse  de  notre  President  que  ce  qui  est 
fait  pour  I’individu  dont  on  releve  la  force  physique  et  intellectuelle  est 
fait  aussi  par  la  race  menacee  de  plus  en  plus  de  decheance  par  I’exces 
de  travail  et  de  misere  que  nous  pouvons  diminuer  en  repartissant  sur 
tons  le  travail  limite  par  une  loi  Internationale. 

En  conclusion,  je  propose  done  au  Congres  de  prendre  la  resolution 
suivante  en  faisant  seulement  remarquer  que  la  limitation  de  la  duree 
du  travail  n’aura  d’effet  reel  pour  la  diminution  du  chomage  et  pour 
obtenir  les  avantages  individuels,  et  nivaux  qu’en  attendant  les 
travailleurs  qu’a  la  condition  que  le  travail  a la  journee  soit  seul  applique 
et  que  le  patronat  ne  puisse  compenser  par  une  intensity  accrue,  la  duree 
diminuee.  Enfin  si  une  loi  internationale  limitant  a huit  heures  au  nom 
de  I’hygiene  aussi  bien  qu’economique  le  travail  quotidien ; chaque  pays 
pent,  d’autant  plus  il  est  avance  en  civilisation  et  industrie,  reduire 
encore  d’avantage  cette  duree  au  grand  avantage  de  la  sante  publique. 
Le  Congres  dirait  seulement  par  la  resolution  que  je  propose  qu’il 
approuve  les  reformes  demandees  et  faites  dans  cette  direction. 

Dr.  Korosi  (Budapest),  said  that  as  his  investigations  were,  for  the 
greater  part,  published  in  Hungarian,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
communicate  briefly  the  results  of  18  years’  observations.  He  had 
observed  at  Budapest  the  frequency  of  16  causes  of  death  amongst 
50  male  and  11  female  occupations.  The  latter  are  also  grouped  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  labour,  into  such  people  as  work — mentally, 
with  physical  power,  in  a sitting  or  in  an  upright  posture,  in  great  heat, 
in  dmst,  in  a confined  space,  or  in  the  open  air.* 

Old  age  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death  amongst  those  engaged 
in  mental  occupations,  hut  also  exists  amongst  those  working  physically, 
probably  as  a result  of  the  before-mentioned  selective  power  of  these 
occupations.  Amongst  people  working  in  a confined  space,  and  even 
in  the  open  air,  old  age  is  very  seldom,  hut  consumption  is  frequently, 
the  cause  of  death.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  the 

* Vide  Korosi,  Hestlichkeit  in  Budapest,  1885,  page  247-255. 
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relation  between  cause  and  effect  may  be,  perhaps,  inverted,  as  those 
who  are  weak  must  prefer  sedentary  occupations.  As  for  the  class 
working  in  the  open  air,  we  must  take  into  consideration  that  in  urban 
populations,  with  which  I have  to  deal,  there  are  comprised  no 
agriculturists  and  gardeners,  but  bricklayers,  carpenters,  drivers,  &c. 

I should  also  state  that  the  dust  medium  — for  Budapest,  almost 
exclusively  labour  in  flour-dust — exerts  no  influence  uf)on  consumption. 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Duncan  (Glasgow),  said  that  he  would  confine  his 
remarks  to  one  class  of  workers  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ogle,  viz.,  plumbers. 
He  had  sent  out  circulars  to  the  working  plumbers  of  Glasgow  to  fina 
out,  1st.  to  what  extent  they  suffered  from  lead,  and  2ndly,  to  what  extent 
they  suffered  from  such  zyniotic  diseases  as  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria, 
which  are  commonly  attributed  to  the  inhalation  of  sewage  gases.  With 
regard  to  lead  poisoning  he  found  that  plumbers  suffered  just  as  much 
as  painters  from  this  danger ; the  reason  being  that  they  were  not  only 
exposed  to  the  fumes  in  lead  smelting,  but  they  had  their  hands  constantly 
smeared  with  such  poisonous  lead  compounds  as  the  red  oxide  of  lead, 
and  that  they  did  not  wash  their  hands  before  taking  their  meals.  They 
were,  therefore,  daily  taking  minute  doses  of  this  poisonous  lead  salt  with 
their  daily  meals.  This,  of  course,  was  a preventible  cause,  and  could  be 
obviated  by  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  aod  the  use  of  a nail  brush 
before  meals. 

With  regard  to  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria,  he 
found  that  they  did  not  suffer ; there  was  practically  no  mortality 
among  plumbei^s  from  these  diseases.  He  found  that  of  164  plumbers 
who  answered  his  inquiries,  only  one  attributed  one  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  to  exposure  to  sewage  gases,  and  no  case  of  diphtheria  was 
attributed  to  that  cause.  In  corroboration  of  this,  the  superintendent 
of  the  city  fever  hospital  in  Glasgow  told  him  that,  in  1890,  he  had 
only  treated  one  plumber  for  typhoid  fever  in  that  large  hospital, 
and  he  had  no  plumber  with  diphtheria  among  his  patients.  The  only 
disease  of  a contagious  nature  from  which  plumbers  really  did  suffer  to 
any  extent  was  phthisis  pulmonalis.  Ho  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the 
spitoons  containing  the  sputa  of  patients  suffering  from  phthisis  pul- 
monalis were  emptied  into  our  water-closets  and  drains,  there  were 
constantly  myriads  of  the  specific  organisms  of  tubercle  circulating  in 
our  drains  and  sewers.  If  he  were  to  reason  on  the  ordinary  methods  of 
the  sewer-gas  sanitarian,  he  might  easily  prove  that  the  plumbers  must 
have  got  the  contagion  from  sewage-gases,  but  he  held  that  no  specific 
organisms  could  be  carried  from  moist  sewage  matters,  or  could  be 
conveyed  through  moist  pipes.  The  inquiries  of  Professor  Haldane  and 
of  Dr.  Haldane  had  shown  that  the  air  of  well-ventilated  sewers  was 
chemically  purer  than  the  air  of  small  houses  and  of  most  public  schools, 
and  that,  as  regards  micro-organisms,  the  sewer-air  contained  fewer  than 
the  outside  air,  owing  to  the  fact,  first,  that  no  solid  particles  ever  arise 
in  the  process  of  evaporation  from  liquid  matters,  and  secondly,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  detach  bacilli  from  moist  surfaces.  Then,  again, 
the  bacilli  and  other  organisms  carried  in  from  the  open  air  stick  to  these 
moist  surfaces,  and  so  the  air,  instead  of  becoming  more  infective  in 
sewers,  is  less  so.  He  had  conducted  inquiries  as  to  several  large  epidemic 
outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  the  epidemic  was  proven  to  have 
arisen  from  poisoned  milk,  and  he  had  never  found  that  in  any  of  these 
epidemics  (when  quantities  of  the  poisonous  typhoid  excreta  were  circu- 
lating in  the  sewers  of  Glasgow)  was  there  any  proof  that  the  people 
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draining  into  these  sewers  had  the  disease  carried  back  into  their  houses 
although,  in  many  cases,  there  was,  through  defects,  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  houses  and  the  sewers.  For  these  reasons  he  thought 
that  it  was  necessary  for  sanitarians  to  revise  the  commonly  received 
opinions  as  to  the  connexion  between  sewage-gases  and  the  specific 
infectious  diseases.  In  Dr.  Duncan’s  opinion  the  sewer-gas  demon  is  a 
bogus  demon,  so  far  as  these  diseases  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Arlidge  (Stoke-upon-Trent),  remarked  on  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  which  he  had  made  a special  study  for  a series  of  years  and  had 
dealt  with  in  the  Milroy  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Koyal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London.  He  noticed  the  diflicuties  attaching  to  industrial 
statistics  (1)  from  the  looseness  of  description  of  occupation  in  health 
return.? ; (2),  from  the  varieties  of  work  included  under  a common  name, 
as  in  the  cotton  and  pottery  manufactures,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  chief 
employments  of  the  country ; (3),  from  the  position  of  a manufacture, 
whether  in  town  or  country ; (4) , from  other  accidental  conditions — lodging, 
wages,  food,  trade  customs,  and  especially  addiction  to  alcohol.  As  to 
deaths  from  lead,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  death  directly 
traceable  to  lead  I'epresents  a very  small  proportion  of  those  deaths  to 
which  lead  has  been  contributory ; and  that  as  to  urinary  diseases  from 
lead,  his  experience  for  years  amongst  a large  number  of  sufferers  from 
plumbism  was  that  no  albumuria  is  found,  and  this  suggests  an  impor- 
tant question.  He  noticed  that  Dr.  Ogle,  in  his  notes  of  textile  work, 
has  omitted  the  linen  manufacture,  in  which  the  evil  consequences 
to  health  are  very  marked;  and  that,  as  regards  stone  workers,  the 
injurious  results  vary  remarkably  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stone. 

• As  to  phthisis  and  respiratory  diseases  of  coal  miners,  it  seems 
made  out  that  the  former  is  far  from  prevalent.  The  latter  are  most 
frequent.  He  could  not  accept  the  hypothesis  of  some  inherent  property 
of  coal  dust  antagonistic  to  tuberculosis.  If  coal,  considered  as  a carbon, 
is  the  reason,  the  inhalation  of  the  purer  carbon  of  charcoal  should  be 
more  so.  There  is  no  evidence  that  such  is  the  case. 

Professor  Bbhmert  (Dresden),  warnt  vor  allgemeinen  Schliissen 
in  diesen  wichtigen  Frage  der  Lebensdauer  der  einzelnen  Berufsstande 
und  beweist  aus  den  E'nfahrungen  der  Statistix  der  Konigreichs  Sachsen, 
dass  viele  Personen  in  ihrem  Berufe  wechseln.  Yiele  Personen,  welche 
in  Sachsen  im  Winter  die  Weberei,  einen  sehr  gefahrdeten  Beruf 
treiben,  beschaftigen  sich  im  Sommer  als  Maurer  oder  Zimmerleute 
Oder  als  landliche  Arbeiter.  Die  bisher  angestellten  Untersuchungeu 
sind  sehr  werthvoll,  aber  sie  mussen  noch  weit  mehr  als  bisher  auf 
einzelne  Berufsstande  in  verschiedenen  Landern  beschrankt  werden, 
ferner  mussen  verschiedene  Personen  der  Berufsstande  ein?eln  beobachtet 
werden  iiach  der  Untersuchunger  methode  von  Le  Play.  Wir  mussen 
bedenken,  dass  sich  den  Spinnerei  und  Weberei  von  vorn  herein  meist 
nur  von  wiichliche  Personen  zu  wenden,  wahrend  nur  kraftige  und 
gesunde  Personen  Schlossen  und  Schmiede  werden.  Ueberhaupt  ist 
die  Methode  der  statistischen  Hntersuchung  in  Betreff  der  Ermittlung 
der  Lebensdauer  der  verschiedenen  Berufsstande  von  grosste  Wichtigkeit. 
Mit  der  Einzelforschungen  konnen  recht  gut  allgemeine  Ermittlungen 
Hand  in  Hand  gehen.  Die  Eesultate  der  allgemeinen  Ermittlungen 
fiihren  uns  allerdings  rascher  zum  Ziele  und  geben  uns  namentlich 
werthvolle  Winke  zur  Beurtheilung  der  Lage  der  arbeitenden  Classen. 
Wir  mussen  namentlich  den  in  ihren  Gesundheit  gefahrdeten  Classen 
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eine  kiirzere  Arbeitszeit  wunschen  tind  bessere  Vorkebr ungen  fiir  die 
Gesundbeit  der  dabei  betbeiligten  Personen. 

Di’.  Bash  (Eeicbenberg,  Austria),  weist  darauf  bin,  dass  der  von 
M.  Yaillant  (Cannes)  gestellte  Antrag  iiber  die  internationale 
Bescbrankung  des  Arbeitstages  eine  iiber  den  Eabmen  des  eigentlicben 
Gegenstands  der  Verbandlung  binausgebende  social-politiscbe  Bedeutung 
besizt,  uud  emiDfieblt  im  Hinblicke  auf  die  geringen  praktiscben  Erfolge, 
welcbe  diesbeziilicb  von  der  internationalen  Arbeiterscbutz-Oonferenz 
in  Berlin  erzielt  wurden,  die  Congress  moge  sicb  unbedingt  auf  solcbe 
Bescblusse  bescbranken  welcbe  Aussicbt  auf  Durcbfubrbarkeit  baben. 

Dr.  Ogle  briefly  replied,  stating  tbat  be  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  occupational  statistics,  and  could  only  claim 
tbat  the  best  use  possible  bad  been  made  of  all  the  statistics  which  were 
available. 

^ ^ 

Thrift  in  Great  Britain. 

BY 

Kowland  Hamilton,  P.S.S. 



The  subject  of  national  thrift  is  one  which  cannot  be  passed  over 
at  this  Congress  Avithout  some  brief  notice. 

I wish  that  someone  with  a far  wider  range  of  practical  experience 
than  myself  could  have  been  induced  to  bring  it  forward ; for  it  is 
indeed  one  of  such  large  dimensions,  involving  so  many  complex  issues 
as  yet  under  discussion,  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  in 
any  single  paper,  or  indeed  in  any  single  congress.  I can  only  attempt 
to  present  a few  leading  features  in  general  outline,  and  endeavour  to 
show  how  they  stand  in  relation  to  each  other. 

The  methods  attempted  or  adopted,  especially  during  recent  times, 
have  been  very  many  and  various,  and  comprise  some  of  very  old 
standing,  which  haAm  been  largely  developed — not  without  conflict — side 
by  side  with  those  of  more  recent  origin,  and  those  also  Avhich  still  cling 
to  more  simple  and  primitiA’e  traditions  of  action.  There  is  thus  much 
OAnrlapping  in  the  work  taken  up  by  various  agencies,  but  against  this 
apparent  loss  there  is  a substantial  gain  in  the  Avell  tested  experience 
Avhich  is  accumulated.  Exact  statistics  are  only  partially  availalile,  and 
may  be  misleading  if  not  rightly  understood.  From  some  quarters  full 
returns  are  made,  while  from  others,  which  from  a social  point  of  view 
are  of  equal  importance,  only  very  Angue  information  can  as  yet  be 
obtained,  but  the  seeds  of  further  progress  are  to  be  found  in  the  latter 
as  well  as  in  the  former,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  gradual  co-ordination 
of  all  those  expedients  which  are  found  to  serve  best  the  end  in  vicAv. 
Still  much  useful  light  is  thrown  on  the  more  organised  movements  by 
the  statistics  afforded,  though  they  do  not  give  any  adequate  measure  of 
the  aggregate  of  Avork  done  or  in  progress. 
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The  customs  and  habits  of  this  country,  though  differing  in  many 
respects  in  different  localities,  have  ever  been  strongly  in  favour  of 
spontaneous  action  in  all  matters  affecting  our  social  life.  Our  aim,  in 
the  main,  is  not  to  extend  the  departmental  functions  of  Government  to 
the  details  of  social  administration,  but  rather  to  reserve  to  it  only  those 
powers  which  are  required  to  bring  individual  efforts  into  practical 
harmony,  and  to  adapt  the  laws  of  the  land  to  meet  the  new  exigencies 
arising  in  our  social  organisation ; or,  at  most,  to  assume  those  duties 
only  which  are  of  so  general  a character  that  they  can  be  best  carried 
out  from  one  common  centre. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  even  these  broad  principles  are  universally 
accepted,  or  that  their  application  does  not  often  call  for  patient  fore- 
thought, which  may  be  decried  as  an  undue  toleration  of  shortcomings, 
or  even  of  abuses,  which  apparently  admit  of  more  speedy  remedies  ; but 
we  do  trust  largely  to  the  teachings  of  experience,  carried  home  to  those 
must  nearly  concerned,  for  the  development  of  a system  more  fully 
adequate  to  our  needs,  and  to  the  growth  of  a state  of  public  feeling  in 
which  the  ideal  of  subordination  shall  become  more  and  more  merged  in 
that  of  co-ordination,  and  of  the  co-operation  of  services  rendered  in  so 
many  various  ways  for  the  common  welfare  of  all.  And  this  Inter- 
national Congress  brings  home  to  us  most  fully  that  the  problem  is  one 
in  which  aU  civilised  countries  are  vitally  concerned,  and  we  welcome 
most  cordially  the  experiences  which  our  neighbours  and  guests  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  it. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  some  reference  to  savings 
banks,  which  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  several  countries  in 
Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 

Here,  in  1860,  the  amount  invested  (with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
National  Debt)  was  over  41,000,000/.,  owned  by  over  1|  millions  of 
depositors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  rates  of  interest  varying  from 
4/.  1 Is.  3f/.  to  3/.  5s.,  &c.  In  the  latter  part  of  1861  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  machinery  of  the  Post  Office  were  laid  open  to  the  public,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  following  year  2,535  offices  were  open,  and  1,698,000/., 
including  interest,  had  accumulated.  By  the  end  of  1889  a total  of 
over  4^  millions  of  depositors’  accounts  was  shown,  in  all  nearly 
63,000,000/.,  including  1,443,000/.  for  interest.  The  deposits  for  that 
year  only  were  18,814,000/.  in  9,385  offices  on  4,508,000  accounts.  Of 
these  fully  92  per  cent,  were  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  average 
due  on  each  account  was  1 3/.  9s.  hd.  The  withdrawals  during  the  same 
period  \rere  16,814,000/.,  to  which  reference  is  made  hereafter. 

The  interest  allowed  is  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent.,  or  one  halfpenny 
per  20s.  per  calendar  month.  Ordinary  deposits  are  received  from  Is. 
upwards,  not  exceeding  30/.  in  any  one  year,  or  150/.  in  all,  exclusive 
of  interest,  until  a final  total  of  200/.  is  reached. 

But  this  restriction  does  not  apply  to  a duly  registered  Friendly 
Society  acting  through  its  trustees,  from  whom  deposits  are  received 
without  limit,  or  to  a charitable  or  provident  society,  “ penny  bank,” 
or  similar  institution,  which  may  make  deposits  to  the  extent  of  100/. 
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in  any  one  year,  or  300/.  on  the  whole,  or,  (with  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt),  without  limit. 

Purchases  of  Government  stocks  can  also  be  made  through  these 
banks  in  amounts  from  1«.  up  to  100/.  in  any  one  year,  or  300/.  in  all, 
irrespective  of  the  limit  for  money  deposits.  During  the  same  year 
(1889)  1,003,000/.  was  bought  and  605,000/.  sold,  the  total  amount 
remaining  being  4,176,000/.  for  47,000  investors,  or  • an  average  of 
88/.  175.  \d.  each,  the  interest  credited  to  the  accounts  being 
171,000/. 

Immediate  or  deferred  life  annuities  may  also  be  bought  for  not 
less  than  1/.  or  more  than  100/.  on  the  life  of  any  person  over  5 years 
of  age,  or  for  life  insurance  for  5/.  to  100/.  at  the  ages  of  14  to  65  years, 
the  lives  of  children  between  8 and  14  years  of  age  may  be  insured  for 
5/.  only.  The  beneficiaries  have  the  direct  security  of  Government  for 
the  due  payment  of  their  claims.  The  last  report  shows  the  amount  of 
then  existing  annuities  to  be  229,000  (including  22,000  deferred)  and 
465,000  life  insurances.  The  Post  Office  is  subject  to  severe  competition 
from  private  companies  in  this  branch  of  its  business. 

Various  other  facilities  are  also  offered  by  this  institution  for  the 
safe  custody  and  due  application  of  moneys  of  persons  dying  intestate  or 
insane  or  without  known  heirs,  or  subject  to  proceedings  in  the  county 
courts  of  law  under  certain  conditions  into  which  it  is  needless  to 
enter. 

The  Post  Office  system  has  been  extended  to  the  Colonies,  in  some 
cases  with  marked  success. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  the  general  scope  of  this  Govern- 
ment institution  and  its  attitude  towards  others  working  under 
independent  management,  especially  friendly  societies  and  all  those 
with  similar  objects  in  view.  Mr.  Baernrether,  in  his  book  on  “ English 
Associations  of  working  men,”  has  noticed  how  large  is  “ the  class  of 
voluntary  highly  educated  and  indefatigable  labourers  in  the  field,”  and 
it  is  no  small  aid  to  them  to  have  a banking  account  well  adapted  to 
their  needs,  and  where  the  funds  they  administer  can  be  placed  with 
perfect  safety. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I desire  to  refer  in  this  context. 
It  would  be  a narrow  view  of  thrift  to  assume  that  its  advantages  were 
to  be  measured  only  by  the  amounts  accummulated.  The  sums  annually 
paid  in  and  withdrawn  are  not  without  their  significance,  for  there  are 
many  subsidiary  forms  which  present  very  genuine  advantages.  To  take 
one  of  the  most  simple,  that  of  “ sharing-out  clubs,”  to  which  subscrip- 
tions are  paid  for  any  purposes  agreed  upon,  and  the  balance  a.t  the  end 
of  the  year  is  divided  without  any  obligation  to  renew  the  contribution 
for  another  term.  The  management  is  not  too  complicated  even  for 
unpractised  members,  who  gain  both  experience  and  confidence  by  easy 
steps,  and  many  permanent  societies  spring  from  these  small  beginnings. 
Holiday  funds  and  guilds  are  a very  useful  form  of  thrift  of  this  kind, 
which  do  much  to  promote  both  health  and  intelligence ; moreover,  the 
members  acquire  habits  of  forethought,  and  learn  hoAV  to  expend  their 
means  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  them  either  for  themselves  or  for  others. 
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instead  o£  flittering  away  small  sums  in  ways  which  bring  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit.  Thrift  is  something  more  than  mere  parsimony, and 
judicious  spending  is  an  essential  part  of  it. 

The  older  institutions,  many  of  them  dating  from  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  are  distinguisned  as  “ Trustee  Savings  Banks.”  They 
render  full  returns  in  a prescribed  form  to  an  official  registrar,  and 
security  is  required  both  from  their  paid  and  unpaid  officials.  But  the 
State  in  ho  way  controls  their  business  or  guarantees  their  stability 
These  banks  command  a decided  preference  in  Scotland.  The  average 
amount  of  deposits  in  them  is  about  30f. 

Exact  comparisons  between  the  two  systems  cannot  be  made,  as  the 
accounts  are  rendered  in  different  forms  to  different  aiithorities. 
Practically  they  cover  a great  deal  of  the  same  ground,  and  afford 
support  to  the  same  kinds  of  thrift  in  many  ways. 

There  has  been  a transfer  of  4,000,000/.  and  4,500,000/.  from  these 
to  the  Post  Office  banks  since  the  establishment  of  the  latter,  leaving 
46,500,000/.  in  382  banks,  with  1,580,000  separate  accounts. 

Roughly  speaking  there  is  an  aggregate  returned  of  110,000,000/. 
in  over  6J000,000  accounts,  viz. : — 


— 

Post  Office  Banks. 

Trustee  Banks. 

No.  of 
Accounts. 

Amount. 

No.  of 
Accounts. 

Amount. 

England  and  Wales  and 
Islands  - _ - 

Scotland 

Ireland  - - . 

Total 

4,16.3,000 

160,000 

185,000 

& 

58,200,000 

1.400.000 

3.500.000 

1,174,000 

346,000 

49,000 

£ 

35,500,000 

9.100.000 

2.100.000 

4,508,000 

average 

62,900,000 
14/.  each 

1,553,000 

average 

46,700,000 
30/.  each 

They  are  of  course  open  to  all  classes  of  contributors  who  accept 
their  conditions.  The  total  savings  in  savings  banks  of  all  kinds  may 
now  be  taken  at  fully  120  millions. 


II. 

Friendly  Societies. — It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  present 
position  of  these  and  other  more  primitive  associations  for  mutual 
support  without  bearing  in  mind  the  vast  change  of  opinion  which  has 
taken  place  among  what  may  be  termed  generally  the  wage-earning  classes 
during  the  present  century.  The  “ charitable  ” or  eleemosynary  element 
was  in  earlier  days  most  prominent,  and  the  feeling  that  the  young  should 
contribute  on  equal  terms  for  benefits  shared  with  their  older  associates 
appeared  natural  at  the  time,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  contemned  as  base 
nor  dishonest.  We  are  nowin  a state  of  transition  between  these  simple 
expedients  and  a system  more  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a higher 
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organisation  of  industry.  One  great  object  may  now  be  broadly  stated 
tons  : — that  the  jjayments  taken  from  each  class  of  contributors  shall  be 
fairly  assessed  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  “ benefits  ” 
offered,  and  that  adequate  reserves  to  meet  them  be  so  provided  that  each 
lodge  may  be  self-supporting,  and  further  that  the  dead  weight  of  the 
present  generation  shall  not  be  thrown  upon  the  next.  The  difficulties 
surrounding  the  new  problems  arising  have  been  very  great.  It  may 
perhaps  help  us  to  form  some  idea  of  their  magnitude  to  call  to  mind 
the  despair  of  the  Malthusian  school  at  the  prospect  of  an  increase  of 
population  to  a far  less  extent  than  that  which  has  been  actually  realised 
and  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  with  those  who  cannot  yet  be  brought 
within  these  helpful  organisations. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  glance  very  briefly  at  some 
of  those  which  have  done  so  much  to  forward  the  progress  made. 

Two  of  the  older  friendly  societies  especially  have  for  many  years  past 
done  excellent  service  in  the  collection  of  trustworthy  material  for  acturial 
tables,  viz.: — -The  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  (Manchester  Unity) 
and  the  A ncient  Order  of  Foresters  have  incurred  heavy  charges  for 
professional  skill  in  the  construction  of  tables  for  the  insurance  not  only 
of  life,  but  for  allowances  in  case  of  sickness,  superannuation,  and 
liability  to  accidents  and  disease  in  various  trades  and  under  different 
circumstances.  The  Independent  Order  of  Eechabites  has  also  made 
valuable  contributions  to  statistics  from  the  “ total  abstinence  ” point  of 
view. 

The  directories  of  the  two  great  orders  show  : — 

In  the  Manchester  Unity  (1891)— 

462  districts,  4,515  “lodges,”  and  673,000  members,  the 
average  for  each  “ lodge  ” being  149. 

In  the  Foresters  (1890) — 

279  districts,  4,728  “ courts,”  and  694,000  members,  the 
average  for  each  “ court  ” being  146  ; 
and  an  aggregate  amount  of  funds  of  6,316,000/.  (1889)  for  the  former 
and  4,552,000/.  (1891)  for  the  latter,  which  afford  some  indication  of 
the  extent  of  their  operations. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  term  “ Order  ” refers  to  the  central 
governing  authority,  which  exercises  a powerful  influence  OAmr  the  con- 
• stituent  district  and  local  lodges  (or  courts),  who  directly  undertake  the 
responsibilities  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  these  societies. 

An  estimate  compiled  from  the  returns  made  for  the  years  1881-5 
indicated  a total  of  at  least  20,000  lodges  and  courts  (including  those  of 
the  two  great  orders  already  referred  to),  3^  millions  of  members 
(average  175),  and  18,500,600/.  to  19,000,000/.  of  funds  in  hand.  Some 
6,000  lodges  made  no  return  during  the  period,  many  of  which  may  have 
lapsed  entirely,  or  been  practically  amalgamated  with  other  societies.  As 
regartls  the  number  of  members,  many  subscribe  to  more  than  one  lodge 
to  secure  the  different  benefits  accorded  by  them.  The  next  returns,  now 
nearly  due,  will  show  much  larger  figures,  certainly  for  the  stronger 
orders. 
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A summary,  only  recently  published  in  advance,  of  returns  brought 
down  to  31  December  1889  shows : — 

“ Societies  with  branches,  i.e.,  including  the  orders  themselves  and 
every  district  lodge  or  branch  of  such  orders.”  The  number  of  separate 
orders  is  about  100  : 

Registered  number  of  orders  and  branches,  16,400;  number  of 
members,  1,728,000  (average  105)  ; funds,  12,121,000/. 

Independent  societies : 

Registered  number,  10,426;  number  of  members,  2,134,000 
(average  205 ) ; funds,  9,289,000/. 

There  were  also  30  collecting  societies,  tlie  nature  of  which  is 
referred  to  hereafter,  with  3,319,000  members  and  funds  amounting 
to  2,290,000/. 

The  “ benefits  ” comprise  : insurance  in  case  of  accident  and  during 
sickness,  for  the  expenses  of  burial,  and  to  some  extent  annuities  to 
widows  and  orphans;  in  short,  those  which  are  of  most  pressing 
importance  to  their  members. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  district  or  local  lodges  which  are  not 
from  an  acturial  point  of  view  in  a satisfactory  condition  are  to  be  deemed 
insolvent.  In  the  far  greater  number  of  cases  a very  tolerable  increase 
in  the  contribution  or  diminution  of  the  benefits  afforded  would  gradually 
bring  them  into  a perfectly  sound  position,  and  meantime  the  goodwill 
of  the  affiliated  bodies  must  count  for  something,  and  though  each  lodge 
has  for  the  most  part  to  stand  on  an  independent  basis  those  which  are 
well  managed  may  look  for  some  support  from  the  general  funds  in  cases 
of  undeserved  pressure.  The  work  is  carefully  subdivided.  It  has,  for 
instance,  been  found  necessary  to  make  the  allowances  in  case  of  sickness 
depend  on  the  local  lodges  ; in  no  other  way  can  the  personal  supervision 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary  be  effectually 
maintained.  Insurances  for  annuities,  superannuation  allowances,  or  for 
life,  where  the  facts  on  which  payment  depends  can  be  satisfactorily 
obtained,  are  undertaken  by  the  districts  from  which  a more  adequate 
average  of  cases  can  be  obtained. 

As  regards  cases  of  actual  fraud  or  even  culpable  mismanagement, 
those  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  declare  that  there  are  certainly 
not  more  in  these  societies  than  is  to  be  found  within  the  ordinary  ranges 
of  commerce  and  industrial  enterprise.  Irregularities  and  lax  valuations 
are  no  doubt  too  common,  and  on  these  shortcomings  a steady  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear,  both  by  the  Grovernment  departments  acting  within  their 
own  proper  sphere,  and  by  the  strong  moral  influence  of  the  leaders, 
especially  of  the  great  orders,  on  subordinate  or  independent  lodges. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  these  societies  generally  are  managed  with 
much  rectitude,  ability,  and  success.  But  the  full  results  of  their 
operations  cannot  as  yet  be  given  with  statistical  accuracy,  though  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  much  steady  progress  is  being  made 
throughout  the  country,  both  in  the  extent  and  in  the  stability  of  the 
work  done  by  them. 

I cannot  here  enter  into  the  subject  of  trades  unions  ; much  of  the 
work  done  by  them  is  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  friendly  societies,  but 
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their  objects  are  also  political  aud  the  regulation  of  labour  ; “ strike  pay  ” 
and  allowances  for  members  out  of  work  are  prominent  features  in  their 
organisation.  Registration  is  open  to  all,  and  some  avail  themselves  of 
it.  Most  trades  have  now  their  own  unions  the  movement  is  a most 
important  one  in  all  its  bearings,  but  on  the  industrial  side  it  is  as  yet 
very  imperfectly  developed. 

The  last  report  of  the  Industrial  aud  Provident  Society  (1889)  shows 
the  progress  of  co-operative  stores.  It  gives  for  Great  Britain  a total  of 
1,428  stores,  with  1,012,000  members,  a working  capital  of  13,690,000/., 
besides  investments  for  5,322,000/.  more,  and  sales,  chiefly  to  members, 
of  over  39,000,000/. 

Two  of  these  are  “ wholesale,”  viz. : — 

1 in  Manchester,  with  900  members  and  sales  for  6,872,000/., 

1 „ Glasgow  „ 251  „ „ 2,262,000/., 

which  is  a sound  development  of  the  movement,  but  these  flgures  are  not 
fairly  comparable  with  those  of  retail  trade.  One  (the  London  Civil 
Service  Supply  Association),  starting  from  very  small  beginnings  in  1866 
now  returns  5,077  members  and  sales  for  1,772,000/.,  which  is  an 
exceptional  case  (average,  350/.). 

Of  those  engaged  in  retail  trade,  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  : — 

72  make  sales  of  from  50,000/.  to  100,000/.  annually. 

39  „ „ 100,000/.  „ 200,000/.  „ 

18  „ „ 200,000/.  „ 350,000/.  „ 

1,  in  Yorkshire,  reaches  432,000/.  with  3,820  members,  or  at  an 
average  of  110/.  per  member. 

1,  the  largest  society  of  all,  is  the  “ Leeds  Industrial,”  with  sales 
for  638,000/.  and  over  26,000  members,  giving  an  average 
of  25/.  each,  which  is  much  nearer  the  general  proportion. 
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The  remaining  1,294  vary  very  much  in  size  ; some  are  very  small ; 
a few  make  no  returns,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  flourishing  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  several  localities,  but  have  no  monoply  of 
business  in  them.  In  many  cases  no  credit  is  given,  and  in  all  or  almost 
all  it  is  very  strictly  limited. 

The  early  promoters  of  this  form  of  thrift,  some  50  years  ago,  found 
multitudes  of  struggling  men  badly  served  and  whose  irregular  payments 
could  never  have  secured  the  supjily  of  their  needs  on  good  terms.  The 
first  reform  began  at  home,  and  on  a sound  basis  of  prompt  payment  a 
sound  system  was  developed  with  admirable  skill, perseverance,and  energy, 
which  has  had  futher  a most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  work  of  distribution 
generally,  beyond  their  immediate  sphere.  The  saving  effected  is  divided 
among  members  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  purchases,  and  some 
societies  have  entered  upon  the  extended  field  of  co-operative  production. 
As  time  goes  on  there  is  a tendency  in  them  to  merge  into  trading 
companies,  the  capital  for  which  is  mainly  supplied  by  the  older 
members. 
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Building  societies  are  not  eno;a£ed  in  actual  building,  but  in  granting 
loans  for  the  purpose,  which  are  supplied  by  a very  large  number  of 
members.  They  vary  much,  both  in  size  and  the  nature  of  their  business. 
The  registrar’s  returns  (1890)  showed  nearly  2,500  societies  in  Clreat 
Britain,  and  an  estimated  number  of  about  710,000  members.  Their 
total  capital  was  35,500,000/.  and  funds  borrowed  15,000,000/.,  in  all 
over  50,000,000/.  The  assets  were  over  48,500,000/.  in  mortgages,  and 
over  3,500,000/.  in  other  securities  and  cash,  in  all  52,250,000/.  About 
2 per  cent,  only  of  these  were  in  Scotland. 

The  first  objecr,  of  these  societies  was  to  enable  men  of  small  means 
to  build  house  for  themselves  on  thrifty  terms,  and  much  good  work  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that;  an  element 
of  speculation  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  them,  which  has  led  to 
losses  and  disappointment.  A great  deal  of  building  of  this  kind  had 
also  been  carried  on  in  other  ways. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  a similar  system  should  not  be  carried 
out  in  aid  of  the  cultivation  of  “ allotments  ” of  land,  but  borrowing 
money  is  thrift  only  when  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  thrifty  and  capable 
men  with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  business  which  they  undertake. 

The  societies  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  “ cattle  insurance 
societies, “certified  loan  societies,”  “loorhing  men^s  clubs," 
specially  authorised  societies"  including  those  for  scientific  and 
literary  purposes — all  in  short  of  an  “ altruistic  ” character — can  readily 
— and  many  do — acquire  by  the  simple  act  of  registration  a legalised 
status  as  corporate  bodies,  entitling  them  to  act  through  their  duly 
appointed  officers  in  all  matters  concerning  their  internal  and  external 
affairs,  and  enjoy  certain  facilities  adapted  to  the  contingencies  inci- 
ilental  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  including  that  of  availing 
themselves — but  only  at  their  own  option — of  the  services  of  the  public 
auditors  and  valuers.  They  are  subject  to  the  obligation  of  making 
retlirns  of  a similar  kind  to  those  required  by  law  from  other  joint  stock 
companies,  but  the  State  does  not  assume  any  of  the  responsibilities  of 
management. 

The  influence  of  the  leaders  of  friendly  societies  generally  is  in 
favour  of  the  registration  of  all  the  lodges  affiliated  with  them,  and  there 
is  a marked  tendency  to  strengthen  those  which  are  weak  by  amalgama- 
tion with  others,  so  far  as  this  is  required  to  secure  a higher  order  of 
efficiency. 

Collecting  societies  are  constituted  both  under  friendly  society  and 
other  Acts  to  carry  down  their  ojjerations  to  the  poorest  classes  by  a 
system  of  house-to-house  collection  of  very  small  sums.  A very  large 
aggregate  is  insured  in  this  way — mostly  to  provide  for  burials— both  by 
registered  and  unregistered  companies.  No  general  returns  can  be 
compiled  regarding  them,  but  their  receipts  must  amount  to  many 
millions  of  pounds  annually  subdivided  into  very  small  amounts. 

The  largest  and  most  successful  of  these,  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company,  founded  on  a very  small  scale  in  1848,  calls  for  a brief  notice. 
The  funds  of  its  “ Indu.strial  ” branch  amount  at  the  present  time  to 
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ovei’  8,000,000/.  The  annual  aggregate  of  its  premiums,  on  9;|-  millions 
of  policies,  collected  by  payments  of  one  penny  to  one  shilling,  the  average 
being  twopence  a week,  is  about  3,750,000/.  The  expenses  of  collecting 
are  necessarily  a large  percentage  on  such  very  small  sums,  requiring  an 
extra  loading  of  about  40  per  cent,  on  the  premiums.  An  apparent 
economy  is  here  within  reach  of  the  payers,  as  much  better  terms  could 
be  afforded  them  for  quarterly  or  yearly  payments. 

Notwithstanding  this,  one  penny  a week  collected  from  the  age  of 
20  secures  8/.  65.  at  death,  with  some  increase  on  policies  of  long 
standing,  or  2/.,  2/.  I65.,  or  4/.  165.  after  15,  20,  or  30  years  respectively, 
if  the  assured  live  so  long,  and  a further  payment  of  1/.,  1/.  85.,  or  21.  85. 
iit  death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  secured  without  further  jjremium,  by 
a “ paid  up  ” (deferred)  policy,  should  it  not  occur  till  after  the  tei  m of 
years  stated.  Insurances  begun  at  other  ages  and  for  larger  payments 
are  made  at  proportionate  rates.  So  also  in  case  of  failure  to  pay 
premiums,  the  policy  is  not  entirely  forfeited,  but  one  “ paid  up  ” is 
granted  in  its  place  for  the  assessed  value  as  for  “ surrender.” 

Their  Table  (C.)  for  infantile  assurance — chiefly  desired  to  meet  the 
costs  of  burial — obviates  one  objection  to  which  this  practice  is  open. 
For  the  samqsum  of  \d.  per  week  collected — but  not  for  more — amounts, 
periodically  increased,  are  paid  from  1/.  IO5.  at  3 months  up  to  10/.  at 
the  age  of  10  years,  but  nothing  is  paid  in  case  of  death  within  three 
months  of  the  time  when  the  policy  is  taken  out.  On  the  same  principle 
policies  are  issued  for  the  intermediate  ages.  The  aggregate  value  of 
policies  accepted  on  these  terms  is  very  large. 

The  industrial  branch  indirectly  shares  in  profits  by  the  revision  of 
the  tables  of  benefits  and  in  other  ways,  which  have  effect  retrospectively. 
1,385,000/.  have  thus  been  added  since  1879. 

This  company  has  done  very  much  in  the  way  of  working  out 
terms  for  insurance  of  various  kinds  on  sound  acturial  bases,  and  their 
mnnerous  tables  are  well  worth  study.  Its  “ ordinary  branch  ” is  also 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  of  somewhat  more  ample  means,  and 
transfers  are  readily  made  from  one  branch  to  another. 

The  older  assurance  companies  are  also  competing  foi"  business 
by  granting  policies  for  much  smaller  amounts  than  they  would  have 
thought  worth  their  notice  a few  years  ago. 

The  Birkbeck  Bank  affords  another  illustration  of  the  general 
advance,  starting  in  1851  with  46  depositors  with  578/.  18.s.  4<7.  between 
them,  it  numbered  46,53 1 depositors  in  1890  with  4,340,000/.  It  has 
branches  for  the  investment  of  savings,  for  loans  in  aid  of  building,  and 
for  deposits  on  account.  Such  institutions  have  specially  aided  the 
independent  class  which  has  “ neither  poverty  nor  riches,”  and  which  has 
so  largely  increased  during  the  present  generation. 

In  conclusion  I can  only  refer  in  the  most  general  terms  to  the  large 
amount  of  benefit  funds  of  different  kinds  established  in  railway  and 
other  large  companies,  or  to  those  of  many  employers  of  labour  adapted 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  those  whom  they  employ,  or  to  the  many 
independent  local  efforts  which  do  not  come  under  public  observation. 
They  must  make  an  aggregate  of  many  millions  of  pounds,  but  there  are 
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not  sufficient  data  available  on  which  to  form  any  estimate  of  their 
amount. 

But  none  of  the  associations  to  which  I have  referred  were  created 
by  the  Government,  though  their  growth  has  made  legislation  necessary 
to  meet  the  new  requirements  which  have  arisen  from  their  creation. 

Much  has  already  been  done,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
Nothing  will  be  gained  by  attempting  to  conceal  the  weaknesses  and 
defects  which  yet  remain,  nor  is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
responsible  leaders  of  this  great  movement  in  aid  of  “ thrift  ” to  evade 
joining  issue  on  many  points  which  are  yet  open  to  discussion.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  many  willing  learners  in  the  great  school 
of  practical  experience.  The  problem  to  be  solved  of  the  appropriate 
sphere  (in  this  country)  for  State  and  individual  action  respectively  fills 
the  minds  of  many  zealous  and  capable  workers  who  are  equally  in  earnest 
in  their  endeavours  to  remedy  existing  shortcomings  and  to  merge  the 
well  meant  and  often  heroic  action  of  the  past  in  a system  more 
adequate  to  the  higher  scale  of  efficiency  now  required  by  our  industrial 
organisation,  and  to  carry  out  the  true  principles  of  co-operation, 
invigorated  by  a due  sense  of  the  mutual  responsibilities  of  the  State  to 
the  individual,  and  of  the  individual  to  the  State,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country, 

y ^ 
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Home  Office,  London. 


If  I omit  those  who  live  at  home  (the  conditions  of  whose  life  are, 
therefore,  those  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong),  and  deal  chiefly  with 
makers  of  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  I may  for  my  present  purpose  divide 
the  female  workers  of  the  metropolis  into  three  classes,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Those  who  live  in  the  establishments  of  their  employers. 

(2.)  Those  who  live  in  “ homes  ” or  other  boarding-houses  especially 
designed  for  their  reception. 

(3.)  Those  who  live  in  private  lodgings. 

Life  in  the  Establishments  of  Employers. 

1 . Drawing  upon  information  obtained  some  time  since  at  some 
25  of  the  largest  drapers  of  the  west  central  and  western  districts  of 
the  metropolis,  I And  that  these  were  then  employing  indoors  nearly 
6,000  females,  of  which  about  1,500  were  “assistants”  i.e.,  saleswomen, 
and  show-room  hands,  and  over  4,000  were  work-room  hands,  ?.e., 
milliners,  dressmakers,  or  mantle  makei-s.  In  three  establishments 
none  slept  on  the  premises ; in  one  only  all  did  so,  both  assistants 
and  workers,  to  the  number  of  140. 
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Of  tlie  aggregate  number  employed  some  1,850  appeared  to  board 
and  lodge  on  the  premises,  about  1,500  being  assistants.  The  reason 
why  the  boarders  were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  latter  was 
because  these  are  to  the  employer  of  far  more  value  than  the  work-room 
hands.  He  is  therefore  anxious  to  take  extra  means  of  fixing  the 
former  in  his  employment.  Heads  of  departments,  first  hands  in  the 
several  workrooms,  and  apprentices  have  the  next  chance  of  lodging 
privileges,  while  the  ordinary  millinery  and  dressmaking  hands,  as 
persons  whose  place  could  be  more  easily  filled  up,  form  the  contingent^ 
which  is  for  the  most  part,  left  to  shift  for  itself  as  regards  lodging. 

Of  the  workroom  hands  it  is  the  more  capable  who  were  usually 
lodged  indoors.  Non-residents  often  stop  away,  especially  for  two  or 
three  days  after  a regular  holiday,  and  this  is  inconvenient  to  the 
employer  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  person  who  absents  herself. 

I can  express  nothing  but  approval  of  the  accommodation  which 
I saw.  Only  a few  indeed  (as  a rule,  heads  of  departments,  etc.)  had 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  a room  to  themselves,  but  under  some  firms 
there  were  never  more  than  two  in  a room,  and  I was  told  at  several 
places  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  provide  each  person  with  a separate 
apartment.  So  large  a number  as  five  or  six,  and  that  in  a large  room 
was  exceptional.  The  bedrooms  themselves  Avere  clean,  tidy,  and 
usnall}'  airy  and  cheerful.  The  amount  of  sitting-room  accommodation 
differed  in  different  places.  At  one  place  I found  four  large  sitting 
rooms  for  about  130  persons,  with  newspapers,  periodicals,  a large 
library,  and  pianos ; at  another,  with  about  100  persons,  I found  two 
sitting  rooms,  a library,  a reading  room,  and  a music  room  with  piano, 
at  a third,  a sitting  room  for  every  20  persons,  with  a separate  club  for 
women.  Again,  elsewhere,  I was  told  of  four  bath  rooms  Avith  fitted 
baths.  I Ausited  an  establishment  where  tAvo  distinct  houses,  each  Avith 
house-keeper,  cook,  and  the  necessary  servants,  Avere  maintained  for 
the  indoor  hands,  a doctor  in  regular  attendance  being  paid  by  the  firm. 
From  a member  of  another  firm  I heard  that  he  had  lately  spent  1,500/. 
in  the  purchase  of  a library  for  his  assistants. 

The  same  reason  which  induces  an  employer  to  provide  comfortable 
lodging,  not  to  speak  of  luxuries,  for  a large  proportion  of  his  hands, 
viz.,  the  value  to  him  of  the  latter,  would  naturally  cause  him  to  see  to 
the  goodness  and  sufficiency  of  the  food.  I myself  had  a sight  of  two 
or  three  bills  of  fare,  as  Avell  as  of  the  food  itself,  and  I coidd  find  no 
fault. 

A fortnight  each  year  was  a usual  length  of  A acation  for  those  who 
had  been  some  time  in  the  same  employ,  and  in  cases,  Avhich  came  under 
my  notice,  they  were  paid  Avages  for  the  period  of  absence,  Avhich  were 
however,  deducted  from  what  the  girls  had  to  receive  on  leaving,  if  they 
left  soon  after  their  return  to  Avork.  As  a rule,  the  hands  were  allowed 
to  go  out  after  working  hours,  and  to  stay  out  till  10  p.m.,  10.30  p.m., 
or  11  p.m. ; but  to  return  in  a cab  Avas  frequently  made  an  occasion  of 
unfavourable  comment  on  the  part  of  the  firm,  followed  by  a demand 
for  explanation  of  its  use.  At  one  place  only  might  those  who  had  been 
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employed  continuously  for  more  than  four  years,  sleep  out  on  Saturday 
nights  without  special  leave.  At  others,  permission  had  to  be  obtained, 
and  in  the  case  of  juniors  some  document  from  parents  or  friends  had 
to  be  produced,  which  must  come  by  post,  and  into  the  authenticity  of 
which  strict  inquiry  was  made.  Sleeping  out  at  all  was  absolutely 
forbidden  elsewhere,  except  for  proved  unavoidable  cause.  The  exact 
precautions  taken  to  ensure  respectability  varied  at  different  establish- 
ments, but  in  all  there  was  evidence  of  care  and  of  a sense  of 
responsibility. 

Some  firms  take  apprentices,  some  do  not.  By  one  a premium  of  as 
much  as  60  guineas  was  required,  with  the  object  of  making  it 
prohibitive.  The  supply  of  hands  is  obtained  by  various  means,  adver- 
tisements being  perhaps  the  most  general.  Where  schools  are  drawn 
upon,  as  in  the  case  of  a Roman  Catholic  school  mentioned  to  me,  the 
idea  is  that  the  clergy  connected  with  it  are  likely  to  keep  up  communi- 
cation with,  and  take  an  interest  in,  the  welfare  of  their  old  pupils  when 
these  have  passed  out  into  the  world,  and  the  employer  in  question 
preferred  the  hands  taken  from  these  schools.  An  employer  who  had 
from  20  to  30  apprentices  alone,  and  as  many  more  always  awaiting 
vacancies,  drew  his  supply  entirely  from  certain  Sunday  schools ; he 
knew  the  surroundings  and  history  of  every  one  of  his  people,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  an  employer  could  make  his  hands  what  he  liked.  This 
was  said  in  a neighbourhood  of  which  I had  been  previously  told  that 
if  we  found  much  to  complain  of  as  regarded  respectability  of  conduct, 
it  would  be  there. 

For  residents,  commencing  wages  may  be  said  to  varv  between 
12/.  and  20/.  a year,  those  for  non-residents  between  12s.  and  18.y.  a week, 
though  the  employer  just  mentioned  put  those  of  his  own  employees  at 
an  average  of  1/.,  apprentices  included,  who,  during  their  two  years, 
were  only  partially  paid  by  results.  Under  that  system,  viz.,  payment 
by  results,  one  hand,  a mantle  maker,  in  this  establishment  was  said  to 
have  earned  21.  14y.  ‘Id.  in  a week  for  botton-hole  sewing  by  machine 
at  Is.  per  dozen,  the  working  hours  being  from  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,'with 
two  hours  out  for  meals.  Here  the  hands  were  encouraged  by  what  I 
may  call  commissions  or  premiums.  If  the  average  earnings  of  a girl 
were  18s.  a week.  Is.  was  offered  to  her  in  addition  should  she  succeed  in 
earning  20s.,  and  so  on.  “ In  this  way,”  says  Mr.  Grould,  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Factories,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  the  above, 
“ each  worker  has  a direct  interest  in  the  total  output  of  the 
“ establishment.” 

A manager  of  a dressmaking  department  may  receive  from  120/. 
to  150/.  per  annum,  or  more ; and  first  hands  from  50/.  to  80/.  per 
annum. 

The  comfort  of  the  residents  had,  of  course,  the  first  claims  on  the 
employer’s  care,  but  .that  of  the  day-hands  was  not  neglected,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  details  obtained  at  different 
places.  They  fairly  represent  the  general  practice. 

“ They  are  given  dinner  and  tea  on  the  premises.”  “ All  have  tea 
“ given  by  the  firm,  and  conveniences  are  supplied  for  cooking  dinner. 
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“ which  they  bring  with  them.”  “ Some  are  given  dinner  and  tea,  all 
“ have  tea.”  “ Tea,  bread  and  butter,  &c.  provided  for  all.”  “ All 
“ found  with  tea.”  “ A dining  room,  kitchen  and  cook,  who  cooks 
“ their  own  food,  and  akso  runs  a joint  on  her  own  account.”  “ About 
“ 700,  out  of  900,  get  their  meals  in  rooms  provided  by  the  firm,  and 
“ are  allowed  to  warm  their  own  food  in  the  workrooms.”  “ Room, 
“ kitchen,  caterer  provided  by  firm,  of  Avhich  about  half  the  day  hands 
“ avail  themselves.”  “ Rooms  are  being  built  for  dress-making  hands 
“ to  dine  in,  when  a special  person  is  to  be  engaged  to  cook  their 
“ food,  and  Id.  a head  is  to  be  charged.”  “ All  have  their  meals  in  the 
“ house.” 

If,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  it  be  remembered  that  the 
factory  and  local  inspectors  are  responsible  for  the  healthiness,  if  not  for 
the  comfort,  of  the  workrooms  themselves,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  far  as 
what  went  on  within  the  walls  of  the  larger  drapers,  much  was  done 
on  behalf  of  the  workers,  whether  they  slept  on  or  off  the  premises. 


Life  in  “ Homes'’ 

2.  The  “ Homes  ” which  I saw  or  heard  of  in  the  central  or  western 
parts  of  Loudon  north  of  the  Thames  were  over  a.  dozen  in  number. 
In  Loudon  south  of  the  Thames,  I found  but  one,  and  that  one  was 
occupied  almost  .exclusivel}'  by  servants.  “ Homes  ” are,  as  a rule, 
largish  houses,  of  the  “ two  front  windows  on  the  ground  floor  and 
“ three  on  the  first  floor”  kind,  and  are  many  of  them  situated  in 
streets  which  have  been  deserted  by  fashion  in  its  migration  v/estwards 
and  southwards.  They  are  therefore  central,  and  comparatively 
spacious.  They  are,  for  the  most  part  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
of  benevolent  societies,*  and  ai’e  managed  by  a lady  superintendent, 
with  or  without  a controlling  committee  of  ladies,  though  one  or  two 
owe  their  origin  and  maintenance  to  the  charitable  enterprise  of 
individuals  acting  entirely  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  Avithout 
assured  support.  At  the  time  of  my  inquiries  I reckoned  that  the 
whole  number  of  beds  offered  exceeded  500,  and  this  has  since  been 
considerably  increased,  70  beds  being,  as  I am  told,  the  most  to  be 
found  in  a single  “ home.”  There  were  separate  rooms  and  dormitories, 
the  beds  in  the  latter  being  divided  by  partitions,  or  curtains.  All 
arrangements,  both  upstairs  and  in  the  basement,  struck  me  everywhere 
as  excellent.  Perhaps  a specimen  of  their  rules  Avill  best  explain  their 
aims  and  their  system. 

“ I.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  this  house  shall,  at  much  as  possible, 
be  conducted  on  the  plan  of  a family,  therefore  cheerful  compliance  with 
the  household  rules,  whicli  must  be  signed  by  each  on  entering  the 
Home,  is  expected  from  all. 

“ II.  Time. — Breakfast,  8 o’clock  ; supper  on  table  from  8.30  to 
9.15,  nothing  can  be  had  after  that  time  ; prayers  at  10.  The  gas  is 
turned  off  at  11.  Candles  are  not  alloAved  in  the  bedrooms. 

* Oue  of  these  societies,  that  of  the  Homes  for  Working  Girls  in  London,” 
maintains  13  admirable  establishments. 
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“ III.  Each  resident  is  requested  to  attend  family  prayers  when 
at  home,  and  punctuality  is  particularly  desired. 

“ IV.  Regularity  in  weekly  payments  is  requested  to  be  strictly 
attended  to ; any  resident  failing  with  regard  to  the  above  rule  cannot 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  home. 

“ V.  Residents  not  to  remain  out  after  10.30  without  leave  from 
superintendent  ; anyone  wishing  to  be  absent  for  a night  or  more  must 
first  obtain  leave  from  superintendent,  who  will  require  a note  addressed 
to  herself  beforehand  from  the  resident’s  relatives  or  friends. 

“ VI.  Any  resident  requiring  medical  advice  is  to  apply  to  the 
superintendent,  who  will  introduce  her  to  one  of  the  physieians  in 
attendance  at  the  house ; visits  from  other  doctors  not  allowed. 

“ VII.  Each  resident  is  required  to  make  her  own  bed  and  keep 
her  compartment  tidy ; no  rubbish  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  windows ; 
also  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  servants,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  go  on  errands,  except  by  permission. 

“ VIII.  Residents  are  requested  not  to  bring  stimulants  into  the 
house.  Wine  and  spirits  allowed  by  medical  order  only. 

“ IX.  The  religious  principles  are  unsectarian.  Each  resident  is 
expected  to  attend  her  own  place  of  worship  on  Sunday. 

“ X.  Should  any  resident  break  any  of  above  rules,  or  exercise 
any  undesirable  infiuence  in  the  Home,  she  will  be  liable  to  be  dismissed 
at  once. 

“ XI.  Those  who  have  been  longest  in  the  house  are  liable  to  be 
asked  to  seek  lodgings  elsewhere,  if  there  are  many  fresh  applicants ; but 
due  notice  will  be  given  in  such  cases. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  rules  of  different  homes  relate 
to  religious  profession  and  observance.  Some,  indeed,  aim  at  becoming 
centres  of  religious  influence,  and  have  prayer  meetings  and  Bible 
classes. 

The  advantages  offered  varied  but  little.  Here  again,  as  in  the 
large  drapers’  establishments,  were  sitting-rooms,  books,  periodicals, 
pianos,  and,  in  addition,  we  found  at  one  home  that  singing  and  sewing 
classes  were  held  weekly  ; at  another  that  a free  registry  is  kept  for 
those  who  want  situations,  &c. 

Charges  were  somewhat  on  the  following  scale  : — For  lodging  was 
paid  from  2s.  Qd.  a week  (which  was  the  charge  for  a bed  in  a dormitory, 
to  bs.  for  a separate  room.  In  the  establishments  maintained  by  the 
society,  “Homes  for  Working  Girls  in  London,”  I hear  that  separate 
rooms  can  now  be  had  for  4s.  The  charges  include  use  of  sitting-room 
gas,  firing,  &c.  Board  was  about  4s.  Qd.  a week.  Single  meals  were : — 
Breakfast,  2^d.  to  3|</. ; tea,  2\d.  to  ^\d.,  dinner,  Qd.  to  8J. ; but  there 
was  an  instance  at  one  place  of  a dinner  being  supplied  on  one  day  of 
the  week  for  4c?. ; supper  about  2d.,  or  according  to  what  was  taken. 

The  breakfast  might  consist  of  bread  and  butter  and  coffee ; the 
dinner,  of  hot  or  cold  joint,  potatoes,  and  jam  tart ; and  the  tea  would 
be  the  same  as  the  breakfast.  Simple  extras  at  cost  price. 

At  one  home  inmates  might  provide  themselves  with  provisions, 
for  the  cooking  of  which  the  use  of  the  kitchen  was  given  gratis. 
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Of  restaurants,  I need  say  no  more  than  that  those  seen  by  me 
were  either  restricted  to  women  or  had  separate  rooms  for  their  use, 
and  that  their  charges  were  proportionate  to  those  of  the  “ homes.” 
To  one  a large  building  was  attached,  in  which  were  held  choral  and 
prayer  meetings,  “ social  gatherings,”  and  occasional  concerts,  all  under 
the  auspices  of  one  of  the  societies  already  mentioned. 

Life  in  Private  Lodgings. 

(3.)  I am  able  in  proof  of  the  bad  tendencies  of  independent  life  at 
private  lodgings  to  adduce  evidence  of  far  more  weight  than  any  of  mine 
could  possibly  be ; but  I may  properly  draw  upon  the  information 
acquired  by  myself  for  the  consoling  fact  that  these  bad  tendencies  are 
fully  recognised  by  those  whom,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  they 
chiefly  concern.  So  far,  all  my  experience  has  pointed  to  the  same 
conclusion.  As  has  been  shown  above,  employers  give  the  best  proof  of 
their  opinion  by  providing  board  and  lodging  on  their  own  premises,  and 
often  at  great  cost,  for  those  of  their  hands  who  are  of  most  value  to 
them.  The  mother  of  a girl  seeking  work  in  London  has  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  that  her  daughter  should  be  spared  having  to  shift  for 
herself  as  regards  lodging.  While  the  girls  themselves  who  have  gone,. 
or  are  going,  through  the  ordeal  of  an  independent  life,  one  and  all 
bewail  its  dulness  and  loneliness.  They  could  also,  no  doubt,  if  they 
would,  tell  of  its  temptations. 

Here  is  some  of  the  evidence  above  mentioned.  It  is  in  the  form- 
of  a mem.  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Teignmouth  Shore,  than  whom 
nobody  can  possibly  speak  with  higher  authority.  It  covers  the  whole 
ground,  dealing  with  the  evil  and  suggesting  the  remedy  : — 

“ I have  had  many  opportunities  in  connection  with  mission  and 
penitentiary  work  of  ascertaining  some  of  the  causes  which  most 
directly  lead  girls  of  the  shop-girl  class  to  enter  on  an  immoral  comse  of 
life  ; and  I should  say  decidedly  that  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  life 
which  many  of  them  have  to  lead  who  have  no  friends  in  London  is  a 
most  constant  cause  of  girls  drifting  to  ruin.  Girls  who  do  not  reside  in 
the  houses  where  they  are  employed  in  the  daytime,  and  this  is  the  case 
generally  where  only  two  or  three  hands  are  kept,  leave  the  shop  as  a 
rule,  about  7 or  8 p.m. ; such  girls  can  only  afford  to  have  one  small  and 
poorly  furnished  room  as  a lodging.  Here,  with  bad  light,  no  Are, 
sometimes  even  in  cold  weather,  and  no  companion  to  speak  to,  the 
loneliness  becomes  intolerable.  Under  such  circumstances  the  girl  is 
tempted  to  find  in  the  company  of  the  first  chance  acquaintance  that 
respite  from  absolute  solitude  for  which  she  longs. 

“ The  one  great  remedy  is  to  supply  houses  of  residence  for  these 
girls,  where  the  regulations  will  not  be  so  strict  or  irksome  as  to  prove 
deterrent,  while  they  are  administered  with  that  thoughtful  wisdom 
which  will  make  them  an  effective  safeguard.  The  comforts  of  home 
life  and  pleasant  society  of  an  evening  which  can  be  procured  by  having 
to  each  such  house  a common  drawing  room  and  dining  room,  bright, 
cheerful,  well  furnished,  supplied  with  books,  magazines,  and  a piano, 
i p.  2)36.  F 
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will  prove  the  very  best  inducement  to  girls  to  remain  at  home  in  the 
evening,  and  so  preserve  them  in  many  cases  from  the  dangers  which 
beset  them  in  the  streets. 

“ My  own  congregation  at  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair,  during  the 
many  years  while  I was  incumbent  up  to  March  1891,  supported  two 
such  houses,  which  afforded  accommodation  for  60  girls,  and  were 
nearly  always  full.  The  girls’  payments  for  lodgings  covered  the  cost 
for  sleeping  and  all  its  contingent  expenses.  We  had  to  supplement 
this  each  year  by  a sum  which  represented  the  rent  of  the  drawing-room 
and  dining-room  and  the  cost  of  superintendence.  . 

“ One  case  out  of  many  similar  ones  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  will  illustrate  what  I have  above  expressed.  A girl,  S.  A.,  well 
brought  up  in  the  country,  obtained  employment  at  a milliner’s  in 
London.  She  took  a lodging  near  her  place  of  business.  She  assured 
me  that  after  her  day’s  toil  a quiet  evening  at  home  would  have  been 
more  enjoyable  than  any  place  of  amusement,  but  she  said  that  after  the 
family  life  she  had  led,  the  utter  misery  of  living  alone,  with  no  one  to 
speak  to,  became  so  intolerable  that  she  thought  she  would  go  out  of 
her  mind.  She  therefore  often  took  a walk  of  an  evening  alone. 
‘ It  was  something,’  she  said,  ‘ to  see  others  happy,  and  to  hear  them 
‘ talking  to  each  other.’  One  evening  an  elderly  gentlemen  spoke  to 
her,  saying  he  mistook  her  for  somebody  else.  He  spoke  kindljq  and 
she  was  so  pleased  to  get  someone  to  talk  to  that  they  walked  on 
together.  This  was  the  first  interview,  but  not  the  last.  When  I met 
the  girl,  she  had  been  ruined;  loneliness  had  caused  her  to  be  in  the 
way  of  temptation. 

“ This  is  only  a samjDle  of  very  many  cases  which  I have  known  of 
girls  drifting  to  destruction  in  the  terrible  streets  of  London.” 

In  the  above,  Canon  Shore  attributes  no  special  evil  influences  to 
the  lodging  itself.  Loneliness  alone  was  the  origin  of  the  evil.  But 
there  are  too  many  lodgings  in  some  of  the  districts  of  London  where 
the  moral  atmosphere  is  nothing  short  of  pestilential.  What  these  may 
be  like  I will  show  by  an  extract  from  another  letter,  from  a clergyman 
well  known  for  his  benevolent  exertions. 

“ I give  you  a case  that  recently  occurred.  It  is  an  illustration 

of  many  others.  Two  sisters,  woi'kgirls,  lodged  at  Mrs. ’s  house 

in  this  parish.  The  one  had  a child,  went  into  the  workhouse,  and,  I 
believe,  has  died.  The  other,  younger  sister,  still  living  in  the  same 
lodgings,  has  either  fallen  or  is  on  the  verge  of  it.  The  woman  who 
keeps  the  lodging-house  and  her  daughter  have  both  had  illegitimate 
children,  though  in  the  latter  instance  the  father  has  since  married  the 
girl.  Several  other  workgirls  live  in  the  same  house.” 

Conclusion. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  three  classes  into  which  I divide  the 
Avovkgirls,  viz.,  those  who  live  under  the  roof  of  their  employers,  those 
who  live  in  “ homes  ” or  boarding-houses  specially  designed  for  their 
reception,  and  those  who  live  independently  in  private  lodgings,  I think 
I shall  best  conclude  with  a few  words  about  the  considerations  which 
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■■sliould  govern  onr  efPorts  to  get  the  homes  occupied  in  preference  to  private 
lodgings,  for  as  regards  lodging  with  the  employers  the  choice  is  not 
with  the  girls.  And  we  must  remember  that  a preference  for  the  “ homes  ” 
■on  the  part  of  the  girls  is  not  at  all  a matter  of  course.  Many  beds  are 
often  empty,  and  some  lady  superintendents  complain  that  applicants  for 
them  are  slow  to  present  themselves. 

I think  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  by  bearing  in 
mind  that  we  cannot  force  girls  into  these  establishments.  Were  we 
able  to  do  so  in  the  same  way  that  one  sends  a child  to  school,  much 
might  be  possibly  said  in  favour  of  a strict,  even  if  distasteful,  regiuren  ; 
and  the  lapse  of  time  might  be  relied  upon  for  reconciling  inmates  to  a 
system  which  is  intended  for  their  good.  But  we  cannot  force  them. 
So  there  is  but  one  alternative  left,  and  that  is  to  attract  them.  With 
this  object  in  view  the  prospective  life  of  the  “home”  should  be  shown 
to  them  in  as  pleasant  a light  as  possible ; its  rules  should  be  of  the 
simplest,  and  all  needless  formalities  should  l)e  dispensed  Avith.  On  this 
head,  I will  quote  a lady  whose  house  is  always  full.  She  says,  “ the 
■“  more  experience  I have,  the  more  sure  I feel  that  the  fcAver  the  rules, 
■“  and  the  simpler  they  are,  the  better.”  I may  also  here  speak  from  some 
little  knowledge  of  my  own.  The  stock  objections  which  liaA^e  been 
•opposed  to  my  recommendations  of  “ home  ” life  haA’e  had  for  their 
gist  the  conviction  that  the  daily  routine  was  monotonous  and  narrow^ 
and  that  the  • re.strictions  Avere  irksome.  An  erroneous  conviction  no 
■doubt ; but  still,  there  it  Avas.  It  kept,  and  still  keeps,  inmates  away  ; 
■and  it  has  to  be  taken  into  account  if  the  “ homes  ” are  to  succeed  as 
we  Avould  have  them  succeed. 

Even  the  name  “home,”  appropriate  though  it  be,  seems  associated 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  girls  with  some  improving  or  CA'cn  peniten- 
tial system.  Entrance  into  a “ home,”  some  of  them  fancy,  implies 
some  antecedent  fault  of  omission  or  commission  on  their  part,  which 
renders  them  fit  subjects  for  reformation,  and  this  idea  naturally  enough 
they  cannot  bear.  For  what  is  a country  girl’s  inotwe  in  coming  up  to 
London  to  look  for  Avork  ? I say  a country  girl,  because  it  is  to  such 
an  one  that  the  need  of  lodging  is  most  likely  to  present  itself.  Is  her 
prominent  desire  to  be  improA^ed  or  reformed?  Not  in  the  least.  She 
comes  up  that  she  may  earn  her  living  Avhere  she  conceives  that  her 
chances  will  be  best,  and  where  she  will  have  exchanged  the  hum-drum 
life  of  the  country  or  country  town  for  the  larger  atmosphere  of  the 
great  city.  She  does  not  at  the  outset  understand  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  the  solitary  lodging.  Even  if  she  does  knoAV  of  the 
existence  of  such  places  as  the  “ homes,”  her  notion  of  them  is  such  as 
I haA^e  suggested,  while  in  the  lodging  she  sees,  at  all  events,  freedom. 
Before  she  has  time  to  learn  better  the  mischief  may  haA'e  been  done. 

Let  then,  as  a first  condition  of  success,  the  houses  of  residence  be 
made  as  attractive  as  is  consistent  Avith  the  girl’s  calling  in  life,  and  Avith 
the  maintenance  of  a vA'ell-ordered  household.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  large  majority  of  inmates  will  be  of  an  age  when  amusement 
and  excitement  of  some  sort  is  almost  indispensable,  and  that  if  they  do 
not  get  these  under  the  healthy  influences  of  the  “ home,”  they  will  go 
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ovit  thence,  and  get  them  elsewhere.  How  far  yon  may  safely  venture 
in  this  direction  is  for  the  decision  of  those  experienced  persons  who’ 
manage  the  several  establishments  ; but  assuredly  the  direction  itself  is^ 
the  right  one. 

And  in  the  second  place,  more  publicity  is  wanted.  I have  dwelt 
on  the  unfair  prejudice  against  the  “ homes  ” entertained  by  some  of 
those  who  should  be  the  very  persons  to  reap  their  advantages ; but  I 
believe  a large  number  of  female  workers  know  nothing  of  them  at  all. 
Here,  perhaps.  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Factories  might  lend  a helping 
hand  without  impropriety.  Their  ordinary  visits  to  factories  and  work- 
shops, involving  as  they  do,  conversations  with  employers,  with  managers,, 
and  with  work-people,  give  them  exceptional  opportunities  of  mentioning 
and  recommending  such  institutions  as  those  of  which  I write.  Nor  do 
I think  that  in  so  doing  they  would  be  thought  officious.  Employers  do 
not  take  in  bad  part  suggestions  which  seem  to  be  prompted  by  the- 
circumstances  of  an  official’s  own  proper  work  ; nor  would  inspectors  be 
wmrth  their  salt  if  they  always  confined  their  suggestions  to  those  things 
which  they  have  actual  power  to  enforce. 

^ 

Bericht  Tiber  die  sozialstatistische  Ausbeute  der 
Arbeiterversichenmg. 

VON 

Dr.  Georg  von  Mayb,  Miinchen.* 



Im  Jahre  1887  habe  ich  fiir  den  IV.  demographischen  Congress  im 
Wien  einen  Berichtj  erstattet  iiber  die  “ Grundlagen  fiir  die  Statistik 
“ der  Verhaltnisse  der  industriellen  Arbeiter  mit  besonderer  Beriicksich- 
“ tignng  der  beim  Hilfskassenwesen  getroffenen  Einrichtungen.”  Ausser 
einer  allgemeinen  Uberschau  der  Quellen  der  Sozialstatistik  habe  ich 
dabei  namentlich  auf  das  reiche  Material  hingewiesen,  welches  die 
damals  in  Deutschland  schon  seit  einiger  Zeit  eingerichtete,  in  Osterreich 
in  der  Einfiihrung  hegriffene  allgemeine  obligatorische  Zwangsver- 
sicherung  der  Arbeiter  gegen  Krankheit  und  Unfalle  gewahrt. 

In  sachlicher  Uhereinstimmung  mit  meinen  Vorschlagen  heschloss 
der  demographische  Congress  (V.  Section  des  VI.  internationalen 
Congresses  fiir  Hygiene  und  Demographie)  F olgendes  : 

1.  Der  IV.  demographische  Congress  erachtet  es  fiir  angemessen, 
dass  die  Entwicklung  der  Statistik  der  Arbeiterversicherung 
zunach.st  den  einzelnen  Staatsverwaltungen  iiberlassen  und 
von  Aufstellung  eines  internationalen  Programmes  der  demo- 
graphischen Anforderungen  an  diese  Statistik  zur  Zeit  abgeseheh 
werde. 


* Nunmehr  iu  Strassburg. 

f Congress-SchrifteD,  Heft  No.  XXIV.  Wien,  1887. 
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2.  Der  Congress  bestellt  in  der  Person  des  Herni  v.  Maj'r, 

Strassbnrg,  einen  Eeferenten,  welclier  beanftragt  ist,  die 
Einricbtnngen  der  Arbeiterversicbernng  nnd  insljesondere  die 
Gestaltnng;  des  dabei  iin  Iloben  \md  in  der  Verarbeitnng- 
anfallenden  demograpbiscben  Materials  an  Massenbeobacb- 
tnngeu  international  zu  studiren  nnd  das  Ergebniss  seiner 
Stndieu  znr  Kenntniss  des  uacbsten  deinographisclien  Con- 
gresses zn  bringen. 

Auf  Antrag  des  Herrn  von  Inaina-Sternegg,  Priisitlenten  der 
k.  k.  statistischen  Centralcommission  in  Wien,  worde  dazn  ■vveiter 
aioch  bescblossen  : 

3.  Der  Congress  eraclitet  es  fiir  geboten,  dass  jede  die  Organisa- 

tion des  Hilfskassenwesens  begriindende  Gesetzgebnug  anch 
Bestinnnnngen  iiber  die  Gewinnung  nnd  Sauimlung  ties 
bezii^licben  Materials  anfstelle  nnd  eine  einbeitliehe  amtliche 
Anfarbeitnng  dieses  arbeitsstatistischen  Materials  erfoDe. 

Anderweitige  Arbeiten  liaben  es  mir  leider  niclit  mbglicli  gemaeht 
in  dein  Umfange,  wie  ich  es  nacli  dem  elirenvollen  Anftrage  des 
Congresses  gesollt  nnd  anch  persoulicli  gewollt  liiitte,  die  in  Frage 
stehenden  Stndien  zn  betreiben.  Dock  dart  ich  wohl  immerhin,  wenn 
es  sich  dabei  anch  nnr  nin  eine  bescheidene  Leistnng  handelt,  an£  die 
eingehende  Analyse  der  Bedentnng  der  dentschen  Krauken-  nnd  Unfall- 
versichernng  Bezng  nehinen,  welche  in  zwei  dieser  Frage  von  inir 
gewidmeten  Untersnchnngen  enthalten  ist.  Diese  Untersnchnngen  sind 
im  ersten  Baude  des  Archivs  fiir  soziale  Gesetzgebting  nnd  Statistik 
(1888)  miter  der  Bezeichnnng  “ Arbeiterversicbernng  nnd  Sozial- 
statistik  ” nnd  in  erweiterter  Form  im  Bnlletin  de  I’lnstitnt  international 
de  Statistique  (1889)  nnter  der  Bezeichnnng  “ Die  Qnellen  der  Sozial- 
‘‘  statistik  mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  anf  die  Einricbtnngen  der  Arbeiter- 
“ versichernng  ” enthalten.  Eine  wichtige  Erganznng  zn  diesen  Stndien 
bildet  fiir  die  Kranken-  nnd  Unfallversichernngsstatistik  in  Osterreich, 
wo  man  znerst  dem  dentschen  Beispiele  dor  offentlich-rechtlichen 
Zwangsversichernng  der  Arbeiter  folgte,  die  Arbeit  von  Dr.  Ertl, 
“Soziale  Versichernng  nnd  Statistik  in  Osterreich,”  im  dritten  Band 
(1890)  des  Archivs  fiir  .soziale  Gesetzgebnng  nnd  Stati.stik  (Tubingen, 
lianpp’sche  Bnchhandlnng) . 

Ich  habe  meinen  Anftrag  stets  so  anfgefasst,  dass  dabei  in  erster 
Linie  die  sozialstatistisclie  Bedentnng  der  offaitUch-rechtlichen  Arbeiter- 
versichernng,  wie  solche  znerst  in  Dentschland  eingefiihrt  worden  ist,  in 
Betracht  komme.  In  der  That  ist  es  anch  diese  Form  der  Arbeiter- 
versichernng,  ivelche  am  meisten  die  Moglichkeit  umfassender  nnd 
gleichartiger  sozialstatistischer  Ansbeute  bietet,  weil  der  staatliche 
Versichernngszwang  die  gleichmassige  Erfassnng  der  gesammten  diesem 
Zwang  nnterworfenen  Arbeitermassen  dnrch  die  Yersichernnosverwaltnno: 
nnd  deren  Statistik  sichert.  So  gewiss  es  ist,  dass  das  von  Dentschland 
gegebene  Beispiel  in  einer  Keihe  von  Landern  iSlachahmung  finden  wird, 
wie  theils  .schon  eingefiihrte,  theils  znr  Einfiihrnng  in  Anssicht 
genommene  Versichernngsgesetze  A’ei’schiedener  Lander  ersehen  lassen, 
so  ist  doch  andererseits  nicht  zn  bezweifeln,  dass  in  einer  Beihe  anderer 
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Lander,  wenn  auch  nicht  jedes  Eingreifeii  des  Staats  zu  Gunsten  der 
Arbeiterversicherung,  so  doch  der  staatliche  Zwang  zu  solcher  entscbie- 
denen  Widerstand  finden  wird.  Es  ware  dessbalb  fiir  Internationale 
Studien  nicht  riehtig  nur  die  offentlich-rechtliche  Zwangsversicherung 
in  Berueksichtigung  zu  ziehen.  Wenn  dessbalb  aucb  iui  Folgenden, 
entsprecbend  den  Erdrterungen  au£  dem  Wiener  demograpbiscben  Con- 
gress, welche  Anlass  zu  dem  mir  ertheilten  Auftrag  gegeben  baben, 
in  der  Hauptsache  auf  die  Verbaltnisse  des  offentlicb-recbtlicben 
Versieherungswesens  Bezug  genommen  wird,  so  soil  doch  auch  weiter 
in  einem  Anbange  kurz  der  freien  Arbeiterversicherung  aller  Art 
gedacht  werden,  moge  solcbe  in  einem  gegebenen  Lande  ausscbliesslicby 
mit  Oder  ohne  Betheiligung  staatlich  geleiteter  Versicberungsanstalten, 
Oder  neben  der  offentlich-recbtlicb  geordneten  Arbeiterversicherung, 
fiir  die  in  solche  nicht  einbezogenen  Versicherungszwecke  bestehen. 


I.  Offentlich-reclitliche  Arbeiterversicherung . 

In  den  oben  erwahnten  Studien  iiber  die  Statistik  der  deutschen 
und  osterreichischen  Arbeiterversicherung  ist  eine  ziemliche  Eiille  von 
Detail vorschlagen  zur  Ausgestaltung  dieser  Statistik  enthalten.  Ich 
stehe  nun  zwar  heute,  nachdem  in  Deutschland  und  Osterreich  die 
bifentlich-rechtliche  Kranken-  und  Unfallversicherung  seit  einiger  Zeit  in 
Wirksamkeit  ist,  nicht  mehr  auf  dem  Standpunkte  meiner  Vorschlage 
von  1887,  welche  rein  dilatorischer  Natur  waren  und  die  Gestaltung  der 
sozialstatistischen  Ausbeute  aus  dem  offentlichen  Versicherungswesen 
ohne  Ertheilung  eiues  Bathes  zur  Sache  ganz  und  gar  der  Auffassung 
der  einzelnen  Staatsverwaltungeu  iiberlassen  wollten.  Ich  meine,  das 
allgemeine  iiber  die  engeren  Kreise  der  Staatsverwaltung  hinaus 
gehende  Interesse  an  einer  guten  Ausgestaltung  der  Sozialstatistik  ist 
ein  so  bedeutendes,  dass  die  berechtigte  Vertretung  der  offentlichen 
sachverstan digen  Meinung  in  diesen  Dingen,  zu  welcher  auch  der 
demographische  Congress  gehort,  ebenso  befugt  wie  verpflichtet  ist, 
dariiber  sich  zu  aussern  was  an  sozialstatistischen  Hauptergebnissen 
fiiglich  erwartet  werden  darf,  nachdem  der  entscheidende  Hauptschritt, 
das  zwangsweise  Eingreifen  des  Staates  zur  Vermittlung  der  Versiche- 
rung,  einmal  gescbehen  und  damit  die  Erfassung  zahlreicher  sozial- 
statistisch  bedeutsamer  Thatsachen  derart  sichergestellt  ist,  dass  die 
richtige  sozialstatistische  Ausbeute  nur  davon  abhiingt,  welche  Form 
dieser  Erfassung  gegeben  und  wie  die  Technik  der  weiteren  statistisch- 
technischen  Ausnutzung  der  erfassten  Thatsachen  eingerichtet  wird. 

Gleichwohl  aber  erachte  ich  es  auch  heute  noch  nicht  fiir  angezeigt, 
dem  demographischen  Congress  ein  in  alle  Einzelheiten  eingehendes 
Programm  fiir  eine  internationale  Statistik  der  offeutlich-rechtlichen 
Arbeiterversicherung  vorziilegen.  In  zwei  Beziehungen  glaube  ich  mir 
vielmehr  Beschrankung  auferlegeu  zu  sollen.  Als  Ubergang  zu  der 
Beserve,  welche  sich  der  Wiener  demographische  Congress  auferlegt 
hatte,  zu  einem  thatkraftigeren  Vorgehen,  scheint  es  mir  zunachst 
angezeigt,  von  weitgehenden  Detailvorschlagen  abzusehen,  und  nur 
einige  wenige,  dafiir  aber  um  so  bedeutungsvollere  Zielpunkte  zu 
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bezeichnen,  welcbe  als  sozialstatistische  Friichte  der  Arbeiterversicherung 
international  in  Aussiclit  zn  nehmen  sind.  Audi  liiebei  wird  man  nocli 
im  Auge  zu  behalten  haben,  dass  es  sich  uin  Ziele  eines  Strebens 
handelt,  von  dem  nicht  zu  erwarten  ist,  dass  es  sofort  und  allenthalben 
die  vorhandenen  nicht  unbedeutenden  Hindernisse  seiner  Durchfuhrung 
zu  iiberwindeu  im  Stande  sein  werde. 

Fine  zweite  Beschrankung  scheint  mir  dahin  angezeigt,  dass  nicht 
das  gesammte  Gebiet  der  ofEentlich-rechtlichen  Arbeiterversicherung, 
sondern  nur  jenes  der  Kranken-  und  Unfallversicherung  ins  Auge 
gefasst  wird.  Nicht  beriicksichtigt  wird  desshalb  insbesondere  die 
bffentlich-rechtliche,  zwangsweise  geregelte  Invaliditats-  und  Alters- 
versicherung,  welche  bisher  iiberhaupt  nur  in  Deutschland  und  auch  da 
zu  kurze  Zeit  in  Wirksamkeit  ist,  als  dass  iiber  das  Maass  der  sozial- 
statistischen  Anforderungen,  welche — zumal  bei  deren  eigenartiger 
Organisation — an  dieselbe  gestellt  werden  diirfen,  jetzt  schon  ein 
zuverlassiges  nationales,  geschweige  internationales  Ansinnen  gestellt 
werden  konnte.  In  dem  Augenblicke,  in  welchem  die  Verwaltung  in 
emsiger  zielbewusster  Thatigkeit  grosse  Kraftsanstrengungen  macht,  um 
das  grossartige  Raderwerk  der  Invaliditats-  und  Altersversicherung  in 
Gang  zu  bringeu  und  zu  erhalten,  wiirde  sie  noch  zu  wenig  geneigt  sein, 
weiteren  Miihewaltungen,  wie  sie  die  sozialstatistischen  Plane  natur- 
gemass  mit  sich  bringen,  sich  sympathisch  zu  erweisen. 

Der  innere  Grund,  warum  gerade  das  offentlich-rechtliche  Versiche- 
rungswesen  in  eminentem  Sinne  Quell  der  Sozialstatistik  ist,  liegt  darin, 
dass  die  offentlich-rechtliche  Regelung  fiir  alle  Betheiligten  die  Noth- 
wendigkeit  und  die  Pflicht  der  Klarlegung  der  fiir  die  Versicherungs- 
verwaltung  massgebenden  Thatsachen  schafft.  Diese  Thatsachen 
aber  sind  zugleich  fiir  die  Sozialstatistik  von  holier  Bedeutung. 
Indeiii  der  Staatssozialismus  des  Versicherungszwangs  diese  Thatsachen 
zielbewusst  und  stiindig  klar  legt,  tragt  er  in  das  vorher  im  Halbdiinkel 
der  Unklarheit,  wenn  nicht  im  Dunkel  vollen  Geheimnisses,  gelegene 
Gesammtgebiet  der  produktiven  Thatigkeit  ein  Moment  erhohter 
Publicitat,  welches  nicht  nur  dem  sozialpolitischen  Programm  der 
Arbeitermassen  genehm,  sondern  auch — Avie  nun  einnial  die  Stellung 
von  Kapital  und  Arbeit  geworden  ist — schliesslich  auch  im  Interesse  der 
Arbeitnehmer  gelegen  ist,  unabhangig  hievon  aber — und  diess  ist  es 
was  uns  zunachst  bier  interessirt— der  sozialstatistischen  Thatsachenfest- 
stelhing  in  hohem  Grade  giinstig  ist. 

W enn  wir  die  Hauptpunkte  festlegen  wollen,  beziiglich  deren  eine 
sozialstatistische  Ausbeutung  des  offentlich-rechtlichen  Versicheriings- 
wesens  geboten  ist,  so  miissen  wir  iinterscheiden  (1)  die  sozialstatistisch 
bedeutsanien  Naclnveise,  Avelche  sich  direJit  aus  einer  wohlgeordneten 
Buchfiihrung  iiber  die  fraglichen  Versicherungsanstalten  ergeben,  (2)  jene 
Nachweise,  zu  deren  Sammlung  die  Versicherungsverwaltiing  nach  ihrer 
besonderen  Einrichtung  indireht  Anlass  gibt. 

Es  moge  gestattet  sein,  zunachst  kurz  den  Inhalt  der  international 
wiinschensAA^erthen  Hauptpunkte  dieser  Nachweisungen  anzufiihren,  und 
danu  der  Methode  der  Gewinnung  dieser  Nachweise  einige  Worte  zu 
widmen. 
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A.  INHALT  HER  ZU  BEFURWORTENDEN  NACHWEISE. 

A.  Direkt  erzielbare  demographische  Aufschlusse,  beren 

GeWINNENG  ALEGEMEIN  WUNSCHENSWERTH  1ST. 

1 . Krankenversicherung . 

Die  Morbiditatsstatistik  hat  einen  berechtigten  Ansprucli  darauf, 
tlass  das  Massenmaterial,  welches  bei  der  Versicherungsverwaltung 
anfallt,  ihr  nutzbar  gemacht  wei’de.  Damit  riehtige  Vergleichungen 
ermoglicht  werden,  ist  dafiir  zu  sorgen,  dass  die  personlichen  Verhalt- 
liisse  der  Versicherten  iiberhaupt,  und  derjenigen,  fiir  welche  die 
Versicherung  fallig  geworden  ist,  in  volliger  Ubereinstimmung  dargelegt 
werden.  Aiich  ist  der  correcten  Ermittlnng  des  zu  Vergleichungszwecken 
besonders  wichtigen  Standes  an  Versicherten  die  mit  den  Riicksichten 
auf  die  Belastigung  der  Versicherungsverwaltung  zu  vereinbarende 
grosstmogliche  Aufmerksainkeit  zuzuwendcn.  Die  Vorschlage,  welche 
ich  mir  hienach  in  Betreff  der  Krankenversicherung  gestatte,  sind 
folgende : 

a.  Es  ist  erwiinscht,  dass  sowohl  der  Gesammtstand  der  Ver- 
sicherten wie  die  Zahl  derjenigen,  deren  Versicherungsanspruch  fallig 
geworden  ist  {Erhrankte,  Gestorbene),  unterschieden  werden,  nicht  nur 
nach  dem  Geschlecht,  sondern  auch  innerhalb  beider  Geschlechter  nach 
(a)  Alter,  {b)  Civilstand,  (c)  Beruf,  mit  moglichst  weitgehender 
Gliederung  im  Einzelnei'..  Erwiinscht  ist  ferner  eine  Unterscheidung 
nach  der  Beschaftigungsart  (Arbeitsrangstellung)  fiir  diejenigen,  dereu 
Versicherungsanspruch  fallig  geworden  ist,  soweit  es  durchfuhrbar  ist, 
auch  fiir  den  Gesammtstand  der  Versicherten. 

Soweit  ein  so  weitgehendes  Programm  auf  Schwierigkeiten  stosst, 
erscheint  mindestens  die  Combination  von  Geschlecht  und  einigen  Haupt- 
Alters-  und  Berufsgruppen  geboten. 

Allgemein  erwiinscht  ist,  -dass  Eintritte  und  Austritte  aller  Art 
sorgfaltig  beriicksichtigt  werden  und  dass  in  erster  Linie  der  mathe- 
matisch  correcte  Durchschnittsstand  an  Versicherten  fiir  das  Rechnungs- 
iahr  ermittelt  wird  ; soweit  solches  nicht  uioglich  ist,  kann  eine  Durch- 
schnittsberechnung  aus  dem  Versicherungsstand  am  Monats-  (besser 
Halbmonats-)  Anfang  Platz  greifen. 

Die  Statistik  der  Erhrankungen  soil  die  Arten  der  Krankheiten 
unterscheiden  mit  Darlegung  fiir  einige  Haupt-Altersgruppen ; mit 
Beriicksichtigimg  der  Zeit  des  Krankheitseintritts  und  der  Dauer  der 
Erkrankung. 

Erwiinscht  ist  ferner,  dass  mindestens  bei  den  hauptsachlich  ins 
Gewicht  fallenden  Krankheiten  eine  U nterscheidung  nach  Berufsgruppen 
der  Erkrankten  gegeben  wird. 

2.  Unfallversicherung. 

a.  Es  ist  erwiinscht,  dass  fiir  die  Versicherten  wie  fiir  die  von 
Unfallen  Betroffenen  dieselben  Personalnachweisungen  geliefert  werden 
wie  sie  oben  xmter  1.  a.  beziiglich  der  Krankenversicherung  formulirt 
sind. 
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jS.  Die  Stafistik  der  Unfdlle — l1.  li.  derjenigeu  Unfalle,  weldie  als 
eiitscliadigungspflichtig  erscheinen  — ist  fortlaufend  in  eingehender 
Gliedernng  aufznstellen ; sie  soil  ansser  den  zn  2.  a.  envahnten 
Personalnacliweisen  enthalten  an  sachlichen  Nacliweisen ; 1.  die 

Verletzungen  nach  ihrer  Schwere  xind  ihren  Folgen;  2.  die  Art  der 
Verletznngen  und  verletzte  Korpertheile ; 3.  die  Zeitdes  Unfalleintritts  ; 

4.  die  Betriebseinriclitungen  und  Vorgange,  bei  welclien  sicb  die  Unfalle 
creigneten  ; 5.  die  innthmassliclien  Ursacben  der  Unfalle. 

Bezuglicli  der  statistiscben  Zusammenstellnng  des  hiedurch  zu 
gewiunenden  Urinaterials  ist  erwilnscht,  dass  nanientlicli  die  Hanpt- 
gruppen  der  verschiedenen  Betriebsarten  und  die  Grossengruppen  der 
Betriebe  anseinander  gebalten  werden. 

B.  Indirekt  aneallende  sozialstatistische  ISTachweise. 

Es  liegt  ill!  Wesen  der  offentlicb-reelitlichen  Arbeiteri'ersiclierung, 
dass  dieselbe  bei  Bemessung  der  Yersiclierungsbeitrage  nielir  oder 
minder  eingeliend  eine  Bezngnaliiue  anf  die  Lolinverbaltnisse  entliiilt. 
Namentlicli  da,  wo  es  daranf  ankoinint,  die  Leistungen  der  Arbeitgeber 
proportional  dem  Eisico  zu  gestalten,  Avelclies  bei  den  einzelnen 
Betrieben  obwaltet,  liegt  es  in  der  ISTatur  der  Saelie,  dass  die  Versiclie- 
rungsgesetzgebung  an  den  Anfwand  der  Unteruebiner  fur  Lobnzabbing 
ankniipft  und  diesen  Gesainmtaufwand  oder  gewisse  dureb  das  Gesetz 
naber  bezeieimete  Bestandtbeile  desselben  ziir  Griindlage  der  Bemessung 
der  Unternebmerbeitrage  wablt.  Plied iircli  ist  zwar  nicbt  direkt,  wobl 
aber  indirekt  die  fur  die  Zwecke  der  Versicberungsverwaltung  gescbaffene 
bescbrankte  Publicitiit  des  Aiifwands  der  Unternebmer  fiir  Lobne 
gescbaffen.  Die  Ingerenz  der  Staatsverwaltung,  welcbe  biedurcb  nicbt 
zu  Gunsten  statistiscber  IsTeiigierde,  sondern  fiir  eiuen  ganz  bestimmten 
Verwaltungszweck  gescbaffen  ist,  ermoglicbt  es,  an  die  Erreicbiing 
dieses  Verwaltungszweckes  gleicbzeitig  die  sozialpolitiscb  so  bedeiitsame 
Erzielung  einer  allgemeinen  Lobnstatistik  imter  den  giinstigen  Vor- 
bedingungen  anznscbliessen,  welcbe  im  Allgemeinen  uberall  da  gegeben 
siud,  wo  eine  statistiscbe  Ermittbing  nicbt  als  primarer  Selbstzweck  der 
Yerwaltung,  sondern  als  sekundarer  Zweck  nebeu  eineni  primaren 
anderweitigen  Yerwaltungszweck  auftritt.'* 

Um  die  dureb  die  Bezugnabme  der  Yersicberungsgesetzgebiing  auf 
die  Lolinverbaltnisse  angebabnte  materielle  Yerwaltnngs-Publicitat  der 
Lobnzablungen  zn  einer  aucb  fiir  die  Lobnstatistik  branebbaren 
Grundlase  niuzugestalten,  ist  der  formelle  Ausdruck  dieser  Yerwaltungs- 
Publicitat  dabin  erforderlicb,  dass  die  Yerpflicbtuug  der  Unternebmer 
zur  Anfstellung  vollstandiger,  nicbt  bloss  sumiuariscber,  sondern  die 
mdividuellen  Lobnzablungen  entbaltenden  Lobnzablungslisten,  und  zur. 
Einreicbiing  dieser  Listen  an  die  Yerwaltiingsbeborden  festgestellt 
wirden ; eine  Yerpfliebtung,  deren  Grundlagen  in  der  geltenden 
deutseben  und  osterreiebiseben  Unfallversicberungsgesetzgebiing  bereits 
gescbaffen  sind. 

* Das  Nahere  hiertiber  in  meiucm  Artikel  : “ Statistik  und  Yerwaltung  ” in 
dem  von  mir  herausgegebenen  Allgemeinen  Statistiscben  Archiv,  Band  1,  1890 

5.  33  u.  ff.  (Tubingen,  Laiipp’sche  Buchhandlung). 
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Es  liegt  ill  der  Natur  der  Saclie  begriindet,  dass  die  ofEentlich- 
rechtliche  Arbeiterversiclierung,  insoweit  sie  Leistungen  von  den 
Arbeitgebern  und  Arbeitnehmern  verlangt,  in  irgend  einer  Weise  an  das 
Maass  der  Lobnzablung  oder  des  Lobnerapfangs  ankniipft,  Namentlicb 
dann,  wenn  irgendwie  den  Arbeitgebern  allein  die  Beitragspfliebt  obliegt, 
ist  es  sebr  begreiflicb,  dass  zur  Bemessnng  der  verbaltnissmassigen 
Beitragspfliebt  der  einzelnen  Unternebmer  anf  deren  Lobnzablungen 
— sei  es  den  Gesammtbetrag  oder  gewisse  “ anrecbnnngsfabige  ” 
Bestandtbeile  desselben — Bezug  genominen  wird.  So  ist  insbesondere 
die  Saclie  bei  der  deutseben  mid  osterreiebiseben  Unfallversicberung 
geregelt.  Dadurcb  ist  die  Mogliclikeit  gegeben,  die  Grundlagen  einer 
allgemeinen  Lohmtatistik  zu  gewinnen.  Hiezn  ist  aber  allerdings 
erforderlich,  dass  Vorkehr ungen  getroffen  werden,  welcbe  fiir  die 
Zweeke  der  Verwaltnng  (init  Einschluss  der  statistiseben  Verwaltung) 
die  voile  Klarlegnng  der  Lobnzablung  an  die  einzelnen  Arbeiter  sicber 
stellen.  Um  die  Grundlagen  einer  solcben  allgemeinen,  die  grossen 
Massen  der  Arbeiter  ersebopfenden  Lobnstatistik  zu  gewinnen,  ist  es 
bienacb  im  Prinzip  geboten, 

dass  die  Unternebmer  verpfliebtet  werden,  Lobnzablungslisten  auf- 
zustellen  und  einzureieben,  welcbe  unter  entspreebender 
Gruppirung  der  besebaftigten  Personen  nacb  ibrer  Stellung  im 
Betrieb  (Arbeitsrangstellung)  die  Dauer  der  Besebaftigung 
jedes  Arbeiters  in  einem  gegebenen  Zeitabsebnitt  (Recb- 
nungsjabr)  und  den  Betrag  desdemselben  im  Ganzen  gezablten 
Lobnes  naebweisen. 

Icb  begniige  micb  mit  dieser  principiellen  Festlegung  der  statistiseben 
Anforderung  an  die  Klarlegnng  der  Lobnverbaltnisse  seitens  der 
Arbeitgeber,  soweit  eine  solcbe  gemass  der  bffentlieb-recbtlicben 
Einriebtung  irgend  eines  Zweigs  der  Arbeiterversicberung  geboten  ist. 
Anf  die  besonderen  Besti’ebungen,  welcbe  sicb  in  dieser  Riebtung  in 
Bezug  au£  Verbesserung  des  aus  der  deutseben  Unfall versicberungs- 
Einriebtung  anfallenden  Materiales  auf  dem  jiingst  (Juni  1891)  in 
Muneben  abgebaltenen  Verbandstage  der  deutseben  Unfallversicberungs  • 
Berufsgenossensebaften  geltend  gemaebt  baben,  bebalte  icb  mir 
mundlicbe  Beriebterstattung  vor.* 

Es  ist  aucb  niebt  meine  Absiebt,  auf  die  Einzelbeiten  der  statistisch- 
technisclien  Verarheitung  des  in  Vorscblag  gebraebten  Urmaterials 
naber  einzugeben  ; icb  miisste  sonst  die  gauze  Frage  der  Ausgestaltung 
einer  rationelleu  Lobnstatistik  erschopfen,  was  icb  niebt  als  naebsten 
Gegenstand  des  mir  gewordenen  Auftrages  ansebe. 

Icb  babe  nur  zwei  die  Grundfragen  einer  solcben  Lobnstatistik 
beriibrende  Gesichtspunkte  zn  betonen : (1)  die  Notbwendigkeit  einer 
Individualisirung  des  Urmaterials  in  dem  vorbezeichneten  Sinne  in  der 
Art,  dass  fiir  jeden  einzelnen  Arbeiter  das  Maass  der  Arbeitsleistung 
und  die  Gegenleistung  an  Lobn  ersicbtlicb  wird,  Dass  in  jenen  Fallen, 
in  welcben  niebt  Zeitarbeit  und  Stundenlobu,  sondern  Stiickarbeit  und 


Vgl.  uiiten  den  Nachtrag,  p.  96,  post. 
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Stiicklohii  ill  Frage  ist,  die  exacte  Nacliweisung  der  Arbeitsleistung 
grossere  Schwierigkeiten  bietet,  braucbt  kauni  hervorgelioben  zii 
werdeii.  Es  wird  in  diesen  Fallen  der  exacte  Nacbweis  der  Lolinliste, 
welclier  nnr  die  Entlohnung  in  Geld  (event,  auch  im  Geldwertli  von 
Natnralien)  enthiilt,  dnrch  eine  besondere  sacbverstandige  Enqnete 
scliatznngsweise  beziiglich  des  mnthmasslichen  Maasses  der  Arbeitszeit 
in  alien  jenen  Fallen  zu  ergiinzen  sein,  in  welchen  die  Einriclitnng  des 
Betriebs  (insbesondere  bei  der  Hausindustrie)  es  dem  Unternehmer 
nninoglioh  macht,  den  Zeitaufwand  des  Arbeiters  nacli  Stnnden  in  der 
selben  Genauigkeit  anziigeben  wie  seinen  eigenen  Geldaufwand. 

Zu  betonen  babe  icb  ferner,  (2)  dass  das  Gelingen  der  ganzen 
Lolinstatistik  in  entsclieidender  Weise  abliiingig  ist  von  der  Einriclitnng 
der  Metliode,  diircli  welche  das  Urniaterial  an  Loliiizalilungslisteii 
statistiscli-tecliniscli  aiisgebeutet  'wird.  (Sielie  iinteii  den  Abschnitt  B.) 
Sind  diese  beiden  Vorbedingungen  erfiillt,  dann  bietet  die  Herstelliing 
einer  allgenieinen  ziiverl  assigen  Arbeitsstatistik  keine  Schwierigkeiten 
mehr.  Immerliin  aber  wird  das  Ziel  einer  statistisclien  Piiblicitat  der 
Lolinzablung  in  alien  iliren  Einzellieiten  niclit  iiberall  sofort  erreicli- 
bar  sein,  iind  wird  manclies  anf  Seite  der  Unternelinier  bestehende 
Voriirtlieil  zu  uberwinden  sein.  Aber  ancli  anf  Seite  der  Arbeiter  wird 
man  niclit  oliiie  Weiteres  geneigt  sein,  eine  einseitig  von  Seite  der 
Unternehmer  aufgestellte  Lohnzahliing.snachweisung  als  correct  anziier- 
kennen.  Es  ist  aber  sozialpolitisch  durchaiis  erwiinscht,  dass  iiber  die 
Zuverlassigkeit  der  allgemeinen  Lolinstatistik  auch  in  den  Arbeiter- 
kreisen  keine  Zweifel  bestehen,  iind  ware  es  desshalb  sehr  erwiinscht, 
eine  Einriclitnng  zu  treffen,  durch  welche  eine  gewisse  Mitwirkung  der 
Arbeiter  bei  der  Aufstelliing  der  Lohnstatistik  ermoglicht  wird. 

leli  stelle  in  dieser  Beziehung  zur  Erwagiing, 

ob  es  sich  nicht  empfiehlt,  dass  gemischte  Aiisschiisse  (von  Ver- 
traiiensniannern  der  Arbeitgeber  und  Arbeitnehiner)  eingesetzt 
werden,  welche  die  von  den  einzelnen  Unternehmern  auf- 
gestellten  Lohnzahlungslisten  probeweise  durchsehen  und  im 
Falle  der  Beanstandung  mit  den  betrelfenden  Unternehmerii 
zur  Behebung  iintergelaufener  Fehler  ins  Benehmen  treten. 

Sollte  es  fiir  bedenklich  erachtet  werden,  in  dieser  Weise  den  aus 
anderen  Unternehniiingen,  welche  Concurrenteii  angehoren  konnen, 
stammendeii  Vertrauensmannern  Einblick  in  das  Detail  der  Arbeits- 
organisation  mid  der  Lohnverhaltnisse  eines  Betriebs  zu  eroffnen,  so 
ware  zu  erwagen, 

ob  die  Mitwirkung  der  Arbeiterschaft  der  einzelnen  Betriebe  etwa 
dadurch  zu  erreichen  ware,  dass  die  Lohnzahlungslisten  einer 
Erorterung  in  den  fiir  die  einzelnen  Betriebe  bestehenden  oder 
zu  diesem  Zwecke  ins  Leben  zu  rufenden  Arbeiterausschiissen 
zu  unterstellen,  und  eventiiell  nach  Massgabe  dieser  Eror- 
teriingen,  falls  sich  dabei  Mangel  ergeben,  zu  berichtigea 
waren. 
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B.  METHODS  DEE  GEWINNUNG  DEE  NACHWEISE. 

Die  statistischeu  Nachweisimgen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  primareii 
und  sekundiiren  Versiclierungsstatistik  konnen  in  befriedigender  Weise 
nur  in  der  Voraussetzung  gewonnen  werden,  dass 

1.  zur  Sainmlung  des  Urmaterials  die  Anwendnng  von  Indivi- 

dualzcihlkarten  in  weitestem  Umfange  stattfindet; 

2.  die  Versiclierungsanstalten  selbst  von  der  statistisch-technischen 

Ansheiitung  dieses  Urmaterials  in  weitestem  Umfange  entlastet 
werden,  und  solclie  centralisirt  von  Staatswegen  stattfindet. 

Olme  die  Voraussetzung  einer  solchen  Organisation  der  Statistik 
des  Arbeiterversiclierungswesens,  welche  fiir  deren  Durchfuhrung  von 
entscheidender  Bedeutung  ist,  wiirde  icb  es  niebt  gewagt  haben,  die 
obigen  Vorscbliige,  insbesondere  die  Antrage  anf  weitgebendes  Detail 
der  Personalnacbweisungen  fiir  Versicberte  und  von  der  Versicdierungs- 
verwirklicbung  Betroffene  zu  macben.  Icb  erklare  dessbalb  ausdriick- 
lich,  dass  eine  ganz  wesentlicbe  Eeduktion  jener  Anforderungen  erfor- 
derlicb  ware,  wenn  nicbt  die  bier  befiirwortete  Organisation  der  Statistik, 
sondern  an  deren  Stelle  eine  decentralisirte  Bearbeitung  derselben  bei 
den  einzelnen  Versicbernngsanstalten  fiir  zweckentsprecbend  eracbtet 
werden  sollte.  Dass  icb  selbst  fiir  den  Fall  der  bier  befiirworteten 
Organisation  fiir  eine  gewisse  Ubergangszeit  nocb  eine  gewisse  Be- 
scbranknng  des  Programmes  der  Statistik  der  Arbeiterversicberung  fiir 
angemessen  eracbte,  wird  nnten  bei  einem  tJberblick  des  gesammten 
Maasses  der  ins  Auge  gefassten  sozialstatistiscben  Errungenscbaften 
dargelegt  werden. 

Zunacbst  bandelt  es  sicb  bier  darum,  in  Kiirze  die  Grnndziige  des 
Verfabreus  der  Erbebung  mit  Individualzablkarten  und  der  centrali- 
sirten  staatbcben  Ausbeutung  dieser  Zablkarten  zu  erortern. 

Die  Aufstellung  der  Zdhlharten  iiber  die  einzelnen  Tbatsacben, 
welcbe  Gegenstand  der  statistiscben  Massenbeobacbtung  sind,  wird  in 
der  Eegel  den  Organen  der  Versicbeningsaustalten  iibertragen  werden 
konnen.  Dies  gilt  insbesondere  von  den  fiir  die  Versicberten  und  fur 
die  von  der  Versicberungsverwirklicbung  Betroffenen  zu  liefernden 
Persona] angaben.  Voraussetzung  ist,  dass  die  Anmeldungspflicbt  der 
Betbeiligten  so  gercgelt  ist,  dass  sammtlicbe  obeu  geforderte  sacblicbe 
und  persbulicbe  Angaben  durcb  dieselben  gedeckt  werden.  Erleicbtert 
wird  die  Herstellung  der  Zablkarten  dadurch,  dass  sofort  mit  jeder 
einzelnen  Melduug  aucb  die  Zablkarte  ausgefiillt  wird.  Eine  Erleich- 
terung  der  Arbeit  der  Versicberungsanstalten  ist  dadurcb  zu  erzielen, 
dass  die  Zablkarte  als  abtrennbarer  Coupon  der  Aumeldeformulare 
bergestellt  und  zugleicb  mit  der  Anmeldung  von  den  Anmeldenden 
ausgefiillt  Avird.  Dock  muss  aucb  das  eventuelle  Eintreten  einer 
centralen  Anfertigung  der  Zablkarten  bei  der  im  Ubrigen  mit  der 
statistisch-tecbnischen  Ausbeutung  der  Zablkarten  zu  betraueuden  Stelle 
vorbebalten  Averden.  Dieses  Verfabren  Avird  sicb  namentlicb  fiir  die 
tibertragung  der  Angaben  in  den  Lolmlisten  auf  Zablkarten  empfeblen. 

Die  statistisch-technische  Ausbeutung  des  Urmaterials  an  Zablkarten 
muss  in  der  Hauptsacbe  der  centralisirten  Thatigkeit  einer  staatliclien 
Behorde  iiberAviesen  Averden.  Als  Organ  empfieblt  sicb  besonders  die 
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statistisclie  Abtheilung  eines  staatliclieii  Arbeitsamtes.  Ein  sehr  beacli- 
tenswerthes  Vorbild  ist  die  Thatigkeit  des  englischen  Board  of  Trade*  ; 
doch  ist  gegeniiber  dem  bier  befiirworteten  Verfabren  bervorzubebeD, 
(lass  iin  Board  of  Trade  die  Arbeitsstatistik  in  der  Hanptsacbe  nocb 
nicbt  aus  dem  eigentlicben  Urmaterial  der  individuelleii  Thatsacbenbeo- 
bacbtungen,  sondern  aus  bereits  anderweitig,  insbesondere  von  Unter- 
nebmern,  Gewerkvereinen  u.  s.  w.  statistiscb-tecbniscb  conceiitTirtem 
Material  hergestellt  Avird. 

Diese  Centralisirung  der  Bearbeituug  der  Zablkarten  bei  einer 
staatlicben  Beborde  scbliesst  nicbt  aus,  dass  einzelne  Organe  der 
Versicberungsanstalten  aucb  fiir  sicb  Statistik  pflegen  ; diess  ist  sogar 
sebr  erwiinscbt;  dieselben  Averden  sicb  mit  Nntzen  solcben  Sonder- 
nntersucbungen  zuAvenden,  fiir  Avelcbe  die  centrale  Bearbeitnng  des 
Arbeitsamtes  keiueu  Baum  bietet. 

Hienacb  scblage  icb  Amr  ; 

Es  empfieblt  sicb,  durcbgiingig  Individualzablkarten  zur  GeAvin- 
nung  des  statistiscben  Urmateriales  der  ArbeiterA'ersicberung 
anzuAvenden  und  die  statistiscb-tecbniscbe  Verarbeitung  dieser 
Zablkarten  centralisirt  durcb  eine  staatlicbe  Beborde — ZAveck- 
massig  die  statistisclie  Abtbeilung  eines  Arbeitsamtes — 
Amrnehmen  zu  lassen. 

Bei  einem  XJberblich  der  sozialstatistiscben  Wiinscbe  an  die 
Vei'Avaltung  der  offentlicb-recbtlicben  ArbeiterA’ersicbernng,  Avie  solcbe 
im  Vorstebenden  formulirt  sind,  darf  man  sicb  nicbt  A^erbeblen,  dass  die — 
grundsatzlicb  AviinscbensAvertbe — fortlaufende  ununterbrocheve  Durcb- 
fubriing  der  Amrbezeicbneten  Massenerbebungen  und  der  Bearbeitnng 
derselben  auf  bedeutende  ScbAvierigkeiten  stossen  Avird,  Avelcben  nament- 
licb  in  der  nacbsten  Zeit,  die  als  eine  tJbergangsperiode  zu  der  Aera 
einer  voUkommen  ausgebildeten  Sozialstatistik  angeseben  Averdeu  darf, 
Eecbnung  zu  tragen  sein  Avird.  Eine  fortlaufende  Massenbeobacbtung 
in  dem  oben  dargelegten  Sinne  mit  Beriicksicbtigung  der  bezeicbneteu 
Einzelgliederungen  Avird  in  Aollem  TJrafange  Amraussicbtlicb  zunacbst 
nur  beziiglicb  der  die  VersicberungSA^erAvirklicbung  berbeifiibrenden 
Umstande  und  der  dabei  betroffenen  Personen  zu  erreicben  sein.  Selbst 
biebei  ist  es,  Avie  es  das  Beispiel  der  deutscben  Unfallstatistik  zeigt, 
nicbt  ausgescblossen,  dass  eingebende  statistiscbe  Nacbweise  nicbt  sofort 
als  fortlaufende,  sondern  nur  als  intermittirende  erboben  AAmrden. 

Nocb  Avabrscbeinlicber  aber  ist  es,  dass  sicb  ScbAvierigkeiten 
ergeben,  die  bezeicbneteu  PersonalnacliAveisungen  fiir  den  Gesammt- 
stand  an  Versicberten — und  demgemass  aucb  folgericbtig  gesondert  fiir 
die  jcAveiligen  Zugange  und  Abgange  an  Versicberten — in  Amllem 
Umfange  als  fortlaufende  aufzustellen.  Fiir  den  Ubergang  mag  man 
sicb  begniigen,  dass  solcbe  NacbAveisungen  mit  reicbbaltigen  statistiscben 
Gliederungen  und  Combinationcn  aller  Art,  zunacbst  nur  probeAveise 
fiir  ein  Jabr  und  dann  intermittirend  nacb  Ablauf  eiuiger  Jabre  je  fiir 
ein  Aveiteres  Jabr  Avieder  erboben  Averden.  Als  Ziel  muss  aber  aucb  in 

* Auf  die  allgemeine  Frage  der  Arbeitsamter,  insbesondere  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten,  und  deren  statistischer  Functionen  einzngchen  wurde  mich  hier  zu  weit 
fiihren. 
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<liesem  Falle  die  fortlaufencle  statistisclie  Massenbeobaclitung  im  Auge 
belialten  werden.  Dabei  ist  niclit  zu  vergessen,  dass  gerade  der  fort- 
lanfende  Cliaivakter  soldier  Erliebungen  deren  Einleben  bei  alien 
Betlieiligten  am  besten  sicliert.  Audi  ist  zu  erwarten,  dass — wenn  mir 
einmal  niit  griindlidier  sozialstatistisdier  Arbeit  seitens  des  Arbeitsamtes 
eines  Staats  der  Anfang  gemadit  ist — das  Verlangen  nacb  regelmassiger 
Eortsetzung  derselben  so  t teigen  , wird,  dass  die  entgegenstebenden 
Traglieitscoefficienteii  aller  Betlieiligten  ubervvunden  werden. 


II.  Arbeiterversicherungswesen  ansser  der  offentlich-rechtlichen 
Zwangsversicherung . 

Wo  offentlidi-recbtlicbe  Zwangsversidierung  der  Arbeiter  bestelit, 
kann  die  Staatsgewalt  einen  unmittelharen  Einfluss  aiif  die  Aiisgestal- 
tung  der  Statistik  der  Arbeiterversidierung  nelimen.  Dodi  ist  es  aucli 
in  dieseni  Falle  keineswegs  notbwendig  oder  aueli  mir  gebraiidilich,  dass 
alles  Detail  der  statistisdien  ISTadiweise  durcli  staatliche  Anordnung 
bindend  festgestellt  wird,  es  kann  vielmelir  audi  in  diesem  Falle  maiiche 
Einzellieit  fakultativ  gelassen  werden.  Erwiinscht  ist  jedoch,  dass 
bezuglidi  der  Hauptpunkte  eine  gleichformige  Gestaltung  der  Statistik 
•obligatoriscli  vorgescbrieben  sei. 

Scliwieriger  ist  die  befriedigeiide  Gestaltung  der  Statistik  der 
freiwilligeu  Arbeiterversidierung  aller  Art.  Docli  ist  auch  bier  die 
Staatsgewalt  beziiglicb  der  Statistik  niclit  machtlos. 

a.  Soweit  an  der  freiwilligeu  Arbeiterversidierung  aucb  Staats- 
anstalten  Tbeil  nelimen,  hat  es  die  Staatsgewalt  obne  Weiteres  in  der 
Hand,  die  Statistik  im  Sinne  der  oben  miter  I.  entwickelten  Vorscblage 
zu  gestalten. 

b.  Mittelbar  kann  die  Ausbildung  der  Statistik  da  gefordert  werden, 
wo  das  Gesetz  der  Staatsgewalt  das  Recbt  gibt,  von  Arbeiterversicherungs- 
Anstalten  aller  Art  RechenscJiaftiberichte  zu  forderu.  Daniit  in  dieser 
Hinsidit  wirksam  vorgegangen  werden  konne,  empfieblt  es  sidi,  die 
Cresetzgebung  soweit  erforderlicb  dahin  zu  verscbarfen, 

dass  ausdrucklicb  nicht  bloss  recbnungsniassige  Darlegungen, 
sondern  aucb  statistiscbe  Hacbweise  in  dem  oben  zu  I.  ange- 
gebenen  Sinne — eventuell  unter  Bezeichnung  der  Hauptpunkte 
derselben  im  Gesetz  — gefordert  werden  konnen. 

Als  Garantie  gegen  ein  ITbermass  statistisdier  Anforderungen  an 
die  Privatanstalten  mag  die  Zustimniung  eines  aus  Staatsbeamten  und 
Vertretern  der  betlieiligten  Privatanstalten  geniischten  Commissioii  zum 
Erlass  der  statistiscben  Einzelvorscbriften  erfordert  werden. 

c.  Als  letztes  Auskunftsmittel  verbleibt  das  nicbt  auf  positives 
Gesetz  sich  stiitzende  Mittel  des  Ersuchens  an  die  betbeiligten  Ver- 
vfaXt\xngen  freiwillig  die  gewunschte  Statistik  zu  liefern. 

Wenn  aucb  gebofft  werden  kann,  dass  im  Laufe  derZeit  dieEinsicbt 
vom  Hutzen  und  der  Hothwendigkeit  der  Sozialstatistik  im  Allgemeinen 
und  der  Arbeiterversicberungstatistik  im  besonderen  mebr  und  mebr 
sich  verbreiten  und  damit  aucb  der  Weg  der  freiwilligeu  Statistik  immer 
gangbarer  werden  wird,  so  ist  doch  zu  wunseben,  dass  dieser  Weg  nur 
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als  letzte  Reserve  verbleibe,  schon  des.slialb,  weil  aucb  Ijei  Znnahme  des 
guten  Widens  der  Privatanstalten  in  Beziig  anf  Liefernng  der  Statistik 
uberhanpt  keine  Biirgsebaft  dafiir  gegeben  ist,  dass  dabei  seitens  der 
einzelnen  Anstalten  auch  nnr  annabernd  gleichmassig  in  der  Gestaltung 
des  statistischen  Materials  werde  verfaliren  werden.  Es  ist  desshall) 
daliin  zu  wirken,  dass  tliiinliclist  alle  Versicliernngsanstalten  znr  Liefe- 
rung  von  ISTacliweisen  durcli  Gesetz  verpflichtet  werden.  Weiterer 
Erwagung  mag  es  anheimgestellt  bleiben,  ob  diess  nur  dnrcli  Androhimg 
von  Bechtsnaclitheilen,  oder  ancli  (lurch  eigentliclie  Strafandroliung — 
die  wohl  kauin  zu  umgehen  sein  wird — erreicht  werden  soil.  Jedenfalls 
ist  es  erwiinseht, 

in  irgend  einer  Weise  die  Verpflichtung  zur  Liefernng  statistisclier 
Nacliweise  (gewissen  Umfangs  und  gevvisser  Gliederung)  iiber 
die  Ergebni.sse  der  Arbeiterversiclierung  aller  Art  zu  verall- 
genieinern. 

Beziiglicli  der  Form  der  Gewinnung  der  statistischen  Ergebnisse 
aus  dem  von  den  Privatanstalten  zur  Verfiigung  zu  stelleuden  Material 
muss  die  Staatsgewalt  das  grosste  Entgegenkommen  zeigen.  Es  muss 
desshall)  nicht  bloss  die  statistisch-technische  Verarbeitung  des  Ur- 
materials  centralisirt  von  Staatswegen  vorgenommen  werden,  sondern  es 
wird  auch  seitens  des  Staats,  soweit  es  irgendwie  die  Arbeit  der  Anstalten 
erleichtert,  schon  die  Herstellung  der  Individual-Zahlkarten  zu  iiber- 
uehmen  sein. 

Um,  zumal  fiir  den  Anfang,  nicht  zu  grosse  Schwierigkeiten  zu 
schaffen,  emphehlt  es  sich,  das  Maass  der  Anforderungen  an  die  von  den 
Privatanstalten  aller  Art  zu  stellenden  Anforderungen  gegeniiber  den 
unter  I.  euthaltenen  Vorschlagen  zu  ermassigen.  Insbesondere  wird 
darauf  verzichtet  werden  miissen,  die  Statistik  der  Privatversicherung 
der  Arbeiter  zugleich  zur  Gewinnung  einer  allgemeiuen  Lohnstatistik 
zu  beniitzen.  Die  oben  erwiihnte  Verwaltungs-Publicitat  der  Lohn- 
zahlung,  welche  mit  der  olfentlich-rechtlichen  Arbeiterversiclierung  sich 
naturgemass  verbindet,  ist  bei  dem  Mangel  bffentlich-rechtlichen 
Charakters  des  Versicherungswesens  gar  nicht  oder  nur  in  geringem 
Maasse  vorhanden.  Auch  wird  man  wohl  Anstaml  nehrnen,  lediglich 
und  unmittelbar  zum  Zweck  der  Lohnstatistik  die  Verpflichtung 
der  Unternehmer  zu  soldier  Lohnzahlungs-Publicitat  zu  schaffen. 
Mindestens  ist  heiite  die  sozialpolitische  Aulfassung  der  Mehrheit  dafiir 
noch  nicht  reif,  wahrend  allerdings  nicht  zu  verkennen  ist,  dass  Ang^- 
sichts  der  Stellung  a-oii  Kapital  und  Arbeit  gegen  einander  und  bei  der 
Stellungnalime  zwischen  und  iiber  den  Parteien,  welche  der  Staats- 
gewalt zufallt,  das  Bediirfniss  der  erwahnten  Lohnzahlungs-Publicitat 
in  stetiger  Zunahme  begriffen  ist. 

Auch  im  Ubrigen,  soweit  die  Versicheriingsstatistik  ini  engeren 
Sinne  in  Erage  ist,  wird  an  dem  unter  I.  aiifgestellten  Programm 
manches  vereinfacht  werden  miissen,  wenn  es  sich  nicht  um  offentlich- 
rechtliehe,  sondern  um  Privatanstalten  handelt.  Wie  dabei  im  Einzel- 
nen  etwa  vorziigehen  ware,  mag — falls  auf  diese  Erage  iiberhaupt  naher 
eingegangen  werden  soil — miindlicher  Erbrterung  vorbehalten  bleiben. 
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NACHTEAG 

zu  dem 

]iERiCHTE  von  Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr  iiber  die  sozialstatistische 
Ausbeute  der  Arbeiterversicherung. 

In  ineinem  Bericht  iiber  die  sozialstatistische  Ausbeute  der  Arbei- 
terversicherung habe  ich  vorbehalten,  miindlich  Naheres  iiber  die 
Bestrebungen  des  Verbandes  deutscher  Unfall-Berufsgenossenschaften 
in  Bezug  auf  Einfiihrung  einer  zuverlassigen  Lohnstatistik  vorzubringen. 
Bei  der  grossen  Bedeutung,  welche  diese  Bestrebungen  haben,  und  bei 
der  Schwierigkeit,  welche  die  bloss  miindliche  Auseinandersetzung  eines 
vielgliedrigen  Formulares  bietet,  wird  es  Billigung  finden,  wenn  ich  die 
in  Aussicht  genommene  miindliche  Darstellung  durch  den  folgenden 
Nachtragsbericht  einleite. 

Die  ollentlich-rechtliche  Unfallversicherung  der  industriellen 
Arbeiter — von  deren  Lohnstatistik  in  Folgenden  allein  die  Bede  sein 
soil  — ist  in  Deutschland  berufsgenossenschaftlich  unter  Zusammenfassung 
verwandter  Betriebsarten  zu  grossen,  theils  das  Keich  im  Ganzen,  theils 
grosse  Gebietsabschnite  desselben  umfassenden  Versicherungsanstalten 
geregelt.  Die  einzelnen  Unternehmer  ”sind  die  zur  Aufbringung  der 
Unfallentschadigungen  verpflichteten  Mitglieder  der  Genossenschaft, 
welche  gesetzlich  (§71  des  Gesetzes  vom  6.  Juli  1884)  verpflichtet  sind 
binnen  sechs  Wochen  nach  Ablauf  des  Kechnungsjahres  dem  Genossen- 
schaftsvor stand  eine  Nachweisung  vorzulegen,  welche  u.  A.  enthalt : 
“ die  wahrend  des  abgelaufenen  Jahres  im  Betriebe  beschaftigten 
“ versicherten  Personen  und  die  von  denselben  verdienten  Lohne  und 
“ Gehalter.”  Dabei  haben  die  Mitglieder  der  Genossenschaft  nicht 
nur  die  fiir  Ermittlung  ihrer  Beitragspflicht  in  Betracht  kommenden 
sog.  “ anrechnungsfahigen  ” Lohne,  sondern  auch  die  ipirlilich  verdienten 
Lohne  und  Gehalter  anzugeben.  Hiedurch  ist  die  voile  gesetzliche 
Grundlage  zu  einer  genauen  Lohnstatistik  gegeben,  welche  noch  der 
weiteren  Verstandigung  iiber  die  Einrichtung  der  Erhebungsformulare 
(d.  i.  der  Lohnnachweisungen)  und  iiber  die  Art  und  den  Umfang  der 
statistisch-technischen  Ausbeutung  dieser  Erhebungsformulare  bedarf. 
Bisher  hat  eine  Nutzbarmachung  des  beziiglich  der  wirklich  gezahlten 
Lohne  von  den  einzelnen  Berufsgenossen  zu  liefernden  Materiales,  fiir 
dessen  Gestaltung  eine  bindende  gemeinsame  Norm  fehlt,  nicht  statt- 
gefunden,  indem  das  Reichsversicherungsamt  von  den  Berufsgenossen- 
schaften  nur  eine  summarische  Angabe  der  in  Anrechnung  zubringenden 
Lohnbetrage  verlangt  hat. 

Erfreulicher  Weise  hat  sich — unter  dankenswerther  Forderung 
dieses  Strebens  durch  den  hochverdienten  Prasidenten  des  Reichsver- 
sicherungsamts,  Herrn  Dr.  Bodiker — im  Schoosse  der  Berufsgenossen- 
schaften  selbst  der  Wunsch  nach  einem  Ausbau  der  Lohnstatistik  auf 
■ der  gegebenen  gesetzlichen  Grundlage  mehr  und  mehr  geltend  gemacht. 
Der  Verband  der  deutschen  Berufsgenossenschaften,  welchem  letztere 
zwar  nicht  voiizahlig,  aber  in  iiberwiegender  Zahl  (42  von  64)  angehoren, 
hat  die  Frage  der  Lohnstatistik  schon  seit  langerer  Zeit  in  den  Krcis 
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seiner  Erorterungeu  gezogen.  Auf  dem  Verbaiidstage  zii  Strassburg 
(1890)  legte  die  vom  gescbaftsfiihrendeu  Ausschuss  niedergesetzte 
Commission  (Referent  Direktor  Wenzel,  Berlin)  als  das  Ergebniss  Hirer 
Berathimg  dar : 

1.  dass  die  Aufstellung  einer  guten  Lolmstatistik  im  luteresse  der 

deutschen  sozialpolitischen  Gesetzgebung  ein  unabweisbares 
Bediirfniss  sei  und  dass  gerade  die  Industrie  selbst  ein  lebhaftes 
Interesse  daran  babe,  dafiir  zu  sorgen,  dass  zur  Widerlegung 
der  vielfacb  fiir  agitatoriscbe  Zwecke  verbreiteten  unricbtigen 
Darstellung  der  Arbeitsverdienste  unangreifbare  Zablen  iiber  die 
Erwerbsverbaltnisse  der  iiidustriellen  Lobnarbeiter  festgestellt 
werden  ; 

2.  dass  die  Berufsgenossenscbaften  besser  als  irgend  eine  andere 

Korperscbaft  oder  Beborde  in  der  Lage  seien  eine  braucbbare 
Lolmstatistik  zu  liefern ; 

3.  dass  die  praktiscben  Scbwierigkeiten,  welcbe  sicb  angeblicb  der 

Ausfuhrung  einer  berufsgenossenschaftlicben  Lolmstatistik 
entgegenstellen,  durcbaus  nicbt  oder  wenigstens  bei  weitem 
nicht  in  dem  Maasse,  wie  es  von  den  Gegnern  bebauptet  wird, 
vorbanden  sind. 

Der  Verbandstag  scbloss  sicb  grundsatzlicb  dieser  Auffassung  an 
und  bescbloss,  den  gescbaftsfiibrenden  Ausscbuss  zu  beauftragen,  der 
Durebfiibrung  einer  von  den  Berufsgenossenscbaften  zu  bewirkenden 
Lolmstatistik  die  Wege  zu  balmen  und  die  ibm  zu  diesem  Zwecke 
geeignet  scbeinenden  Scbritte  zu  unternehmen. 

Die  weiterbin  mit  der  Angelegenbeit  befasste  Commission  des 
gescbaftsfubrenden  Ausscbusses  bat  das  Scbema  einer  Lobnnacbweisung 
formulirt  und  dasselbe  auf  dem  Verbandstag  zu  Miincben  (Juni  1891) 
in  Vorlage  gebracbt. 

Mit  Recbt  gebt  dabei  die  Commission  von  der  Auffassung  aus,  dass 
die  Zusammenwerfung  der  Lohne  ganz  verscbiedenartiger  Arbeiter- 
kategorieen  zu  unbraucbbareu  Ergebnissen  fiibre.  Sie  stellt  den 
Grundsatz  der  ludividualisirung  voran,  und  verlangt  von  den  Scbluss- 
zalilen  der  Statistik  eine  Gliederung  der  Lolme  nacb  Alter  und  Gescblecht, 
nach  W obnbezirk  und  Bescbaftigung  der  Arbeiter. 

Als  unerlasslicb  wird  es  weiter  angeseben,  festzustellen,  fiir  welcbes 
Maass  von  Arbeitszeit  ein  bestimmter  Lobn  gezablt  wird.  Es  wird  also 
neben  der  Hobe  des  Lobnes  die  Dauer  der  Arbeitszeit  festgestellt  werden 
niiisseu.  Daraus  ist  weiter  beabsicbtigt,  den  Arbeitsverdienst  auf  den 
sog.  “ Vollarbeiter,”  d.  b.  einen  Arbeiter,  der  jabrlicb  300  Arbeitstage  a. 
10  Stunden  tbatig  ist,  zu  reduziren,  um  “ vergleicbbare  Zablen  ” zn 
gewiimen,  womit  jedocb  selbstverstandlicb  das  Gebiet  der  weiteren 
sozialstatistiscben  Ausniitzung  des  durcb  eine  genaue  Verzeicbnung  der 
gezablten  Lobne  gewonnenen  Materials  keineswegs  erscbopft  ist. 

Das  Erbebimgsfonnular,  welcbes  die  Commission  in  Vorscblag 
gebracbt  bat,  berubt  auf  vollstandiger  Individualisirung  der  Angaben 
fiir  die  einzelnen  Arbeiter.  Dasselbe  ist  in  der  Aiilage  abgedruckt. 

Bevor  auf  die  Einzelbeiten  der  Angaben  eingegangen  wird,  sei 
jedocb  bemerkt,  dass  die  Commission  in  ibrer  Mebrbeit  Bedenken 
getragen  bat,  die  Angaben  nacb  den  einzelnen  Wochen  des  Jabres  in 
t p.  2596.  G 
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den  von  den  Uiiternelimern  an  die  Berufsgenossenscliaften  einzureichen- 
den  Lohnnachweisungen  zu  verlangen,  walirend  sie  allerdings  dafiir 
ist,  dass  das  Formnlar  mit  dieser  Unterscheidung  der  Angaben 
nacb  einzelnen  Wocben  als  Lohnliste  fiir  den  eigenen  Gebraiich 
des  Unternehmers  fortlanfend  gefiihrt  werde,  wahrend  die  an  die 
Berufsgenossenschaft  einzureichende  Lohnnacliweisung  nicbt  die  ein- 
zelnen Wochenangaben,  sondern  nur  die  Jabresbetrage  enthalteu  soil. 
Nach  Ansicbt  der  Commission  soli  hienach  das  anliegende  Schema, 
soweit  die  Detaillirimg  nacb  Wocben  in  Frage  kommt,  das  eigentliche — 
jedoch  beim  Unternebmer  verbleibende  Erhebungsformular  sein, 
wahrend  die  nnr  die  Jabressnmme  entbaltende  an  die  Berufsgenossen- 
schaft einzusendende  Lobnnacbweisung  das  erste,  allerdings  noch  immer 
fiir  jeden  Arbeiter  individualisirte  Coneentrationsformular  darstellt. 
Der  Referent  selbst  stebt — und  zwar  mit  Recht — personlich  auf  dem 
Standpunkt,  dass  der  wocben weise  Nachweis  nicbt  bloss  fiir  den 
internen  Zweck  der  Sammlung  des  Jabresausweises,  sondern  auch  fiir 
sich  behufs  Berticksichtigung  bei  der  Gliederung  der  statistiscben 
Nacb  weise  von  Bedeutung  sei.  Sehr  interessant  ist  die  Mittheilung  des 
Referenten  iiber  die  Erfahrungen,  welcbe  in  dieser  Hinsicbt  bei  der 
Berufsgenossenschaft  der  cbemiscben  Industrie  gemacht  worden  sind. 
Dort  wird  das  (in  der  Anlage  abgedruckte)  fragliche  Formular  scbon 
lange  angewendet ; als  nun  in  einem  Jahre  der  Versuch  gemacht 
wurde,  statt  der  Formulare  mit  wocbentlicbeu  Lohnangaben  Formulare 
einzufiihren,  in  denen  nur  dieLobnsumme  des  ganzen  Jabres  einzutrageu 
war,  erbob  sich  lebbafter  Widersprucb.  Die  Mebrzahl  der  Betriebs- 
unternebmer  batte  sich  daran  gewobnt,  die  Eintraguugen  der  Lohne  in  das 
Formular  wocbentlicb  vorzunebmen  und  dann  am  Scbluss  des  Jabres  nur 
die  Summe  zu  zieben  und  der  Berufsgenossenschaft  einzureicben.  Auf 
■\  ielseitigen  Wunscb  beschloss  dessbalb  der  Vorstand  der  Berufsgenossen- 
schaft der  cbemiscben  Industrie  mit  grosser  Mebrbeit,  zu  den  alten 
Forderungen  zuriickzukehren.  Mit  Recht  bebt  der  Referent  auch 
bervor,  dass  nur  bei  Unterscheidung  der  Woebennacb weise  die  Bedeu- 
tung des  sog.  SaisongeschMtes  im  wirtbscbaftlichen  Leben  der  Arbeiter 
ersicbtlicb  werde. 

Gleicbwohl  war  die  Commission  des  Verbandstags  der  Ansicbt,  dass 
zur  Zeit  die  allgemeine  obligatorische  Einfiihrung  wdchentlicher  Lohn- 
nachweise  auf  grosse  Scbwierigkeiten  stossen  wiirde,  erwartet  aber, 
dass  die  Genossenschaftsvorstande  bereit  sein  werden,  das  vorliegende 
Formular  in  dem  angegebenen  Sinn  als  lohnliste  fiir  ihre  Mitglieder 
einzufiihren.  Dabei  nimmt  sie — was  zugleich  beziiglicb  der  weiteren 
Erschliessung  der  Quellen  der  Sozialstatistik  von  allgemeinerem  Interesse 
ist — darauf  Bezug,  dass  nacb  dem  neuen  Reichsgesetz  vom  1.  Juni  1891, 
betreffend  Abanderung  der  Gewerbeordnung  (§  139  6.)  die  Arbeitgeber 
verpflicbtet  sind,  der  staatlicbeu  Aufsichtsbeborde  oder  der  Polizeibehdrde 
diejenigen  statistiscben  Mittbeilungen  iiber  die  Verhaltnisse  der  Arbeiter 
zu  machen,  welcbe  vom  Bundesrath  oder  von  der  Landes-Centralbehorde 
Tinter  Festsetzung  der  dabei  zu  beobacbtenden  Fristen  und  Formen 
vorgescbrieben  werden.  Die  Commission  meint,  es  werde  keinem 
Zweifel  unterliegen,  dass  die  Reichsregierung  mit  der  Erhebung  solcher 
sozialstatistiscber  Aufnabmen  vorgehen  werde  und  dass — falls  nicbt  die 
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Berufsgenossenscliaften  in  allernachster  Zeit  aus  eigeiier  Initiative  den 
Mangel  einer  brauchbaren  Statistik  iiber  die  Erwerbsverbaltnisse  der 
indnstriellen  Arbeiter  zu  beseitigen  bestrebt  sind — der  Bimdesrath 
seinerseits  die  Liicke  ausfullen  werde.  Dass  aber  dann  die  Anforder- 
ungen  der  amtlichen  Statistik  nicht  binter  dem  vorliegenden  Schema 
znriickbleiben  wiirdeu,  gehe  schou  daraus  hervor,  dass  der  Direktor  des 
kaiserl.  statistischen  Amtes,  Herr  vou  Scheel,  diesem  Formular  seine 
Znstimmung  gegeben  habe  nnd  dass  auch  Herr  Regiernngsrath  Evert 
vom  konigl.  preussischen  statistischen  Bureau  in  der  von  ihm  veroffeut- 
lichen  Arbeit  iiber  Lohnstatistik*  ganz  unabhangig  zu  fast  genau 
denselben  Ergebnissen  beziiglich  des  Fragebogens  gekommeu  sei  wie  die 
Commission.  (Bei  den  Berathungen  des  Verbaudstages  selbst  wurden 
von  etnzelnen  Redneru  die  Schwierigkeiten  betont,  welche  die  Auf- 
stellimg  eines  fiir  alle  Berufsgeuossenschaften  passenden  Schemas 
bereite,  und  wurde  desshalb  das  von  dem  Referenten  vorgelegle 
Formular  den  Berufsgenosseiischafteu  zur  Annahme — soweit  die  Verhalt- 
nisse  derselbeu  die  Anweudung  des  Formulars  ermbglichen — empfohlen.) 

Die  in  Frage  stehende  in  der  Anlage  abgedruckte  Lohuliste  beruht, 
wie  aus  der  Einrichtuug  der  Kopfspalten  des  Formulars  ersichtlich  ist,  auf 
strenger  Individualisirung  der  Hachweise  fiir  die  einzelnen  Arbeiter. 
Jetler  derselben  soil  aufgefiihrt  werdeu  nach  Namen,  Art  der  Beschafti- 
gung,  unter  specieller  Bezeichnung  des  Geschlechts,  sowie  nach  seinem 
Alter.  Der  sachliche  Nachweis  fiir  jeden  einzelnen  Arbeiter  erstreckt 
sich  auf  die  Zahl  der  Arbeitstage,  die  Gesammtzahl  der  Arbeitsstundeu, 
den  verdieuten  Lohn  in  Mark,  wobei  Accordlohn  (lurch  Unterstreicheu 
besonders  bezeichnet  werden  soil. 

Die  Commission  geht  bei  ihrem  Vorschlage  von  der  Auffassung 
aus,  dass  die  Individualfragen  nach  Hamen,  Geschlecht  und  Alter  der 
Arbeiter  im  Unfallversicherungsgesetz  begriindet  sind.  Was  speciell  die 
Frage  nach  dem  Alter — welche  wegen  der  jugendlichen  Arbeiter  von  Be- 
deutuug  ist — anlangt,  so  wird  hervorgehoben,  dass  es  fiir  viele  Betriebs- 
unternehmer  leichter  sei,  unmittelbar  das  Alter  des  Arbeiters  anzugeben, 
als  die  Frage  zu  beantworten,  ob  der  Arbeiter  im  Sinne  der  Gewerbeord- 
nung  zu  den  jugendlichen  zalile.  Ueberdiess  werde  die  Altersangabe 
der  Arbeiter  heute  fiir  so  viele  Zwecke  (Krankenversicherung,  Alters- 
und  Invalidenversicherung)  gefordert,  dass  der  Unternehmer  im  Allge- 
meinen  diese  Frage  mit  Leichtigkeit  beantworten  konne.  Dazu  wird 
als  zweckmassig  empfohlen,  die  Frage  dahin  zu  erganzen,  dass  die  Alters- 
augabe  fiir  den  1.  Januar  oder  1.  Juli  des  Erhebungsjahres  gemacht 
wird. 

Zur  Begriindung  der  im  Unfallversicherungsgesetz  nicht  begriin- 
deten  Fragen  “ Art  der  Beschaftigung  ” und  “ Ist  der  verdiente  Lohn 
Accordlohn  ” wird  Folgendes  ausgefiihrt.  Bei  der  ersten  Frage  handelt 

* Kritische  Bemerkungen  zu  einigen  lohnstatistischen  Vorschlagen.  Zeitsebrift 
des  k.  preuss.  statist.  Bureaus,  1890,  III.,  S.  267.  Hervorragendes  auf  dem  Gebiete 
lobn.-;tatistiscber  Eorschuugen  eutbalten  die  amtlicben  statistischen  Veroffeut- 
lichungen  des  Konigr.  Sacbseu  (Dr.  Bolimert),  der  Stadt  Berlin  (Dr.  Bockb)  und  des 
Konigr.  Italien  (Bodio").  Beachteiiswerth  ist  aucb  ein  kiirzlich  er-schienener 
Artikel  von  Dr.  Hir.schberg  (Berlin),  “ Zur  Lobnstatistik  der  Berufsgenosseuschaften  ” 
(Die  Arbeiterversorgung,  VIII.  Jahrg.  Berlin,  1891.  No.  18). 
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es  sich  weseiitlieh  um  Unterscheidung  der  “ geleriiteii  ” vou  den 
“ imgelernten  ” Arbeitern.  Diejenigen  Arbeiter,  die  zu  alien  mogliclieii 
Beschaftigungen  im  Betriebe  herangezogeii  werden,  baben  in  der  Regel 
eine  teehnische  Vorbildung  nieht  genossen,  und  sind  desshalb  in  dem 
Formular  einfacli  als  “ Tagearbeiter  ” anfzufuhren  ; bei  den  qualifizirten 
Arbeitern  wird  es  meist  leicht  sein,  die  Frage  nach  der  Art  ihrer  Bescbaf- 
tigung  zu  beantworten.  Znr  Frage  nach  den  Accordlohnen  wird  nicht 
verkannt,  dass  eine  absolut  genaue  Trennung  der  Tage-  und  Accord- 
loline  selir  grosse  Schwierigkeiten  bereiten  wiirde,  weil  mannigfache 
Verbindungen  beider  Lohnsysteme  vorkommen. 

Das  im  Vorstehenden  besprocliene,  aus  den  Kreisen  der  Betheiligten 
einpfohlene  und  auf  vollster  Individualisirung  beruhende  Schema  einer 
Lohnstatistik,  welches  auf  dem  Verbandstag  der  deutschen  Berufsgenossen- 
schafteu  in  Miinchen  kiirzlich  (Juni  1891)  vorgelegt  worden  ist,  stellt 
einen  bedeutenden  Markstein  in  der  Geschichte  der  lohnstatistischen 
Besti'ebungen  vor ; ich  wollte  desshalb  nicht  unterlassen,  dasselbe  dem 
demographischeu  Congress  im  Originalabdruck  vorzulegen. 

Wie  sehr  iibrigens  in  den  betheiligten  Kreisen  das  Hauptprinzip  der 
lohnstatistischen  Massenbeobachtungen,  namlich  die  Individualisirnng 
fiir  den  einzelnen  Arbeiter,  Anerkennung  findet,  geht  daraus  hervor,  dass 
dasselbe  auch  bei  einem  anders  gefassten  Schema  einer  Lohnnachweisung 
gewahrt  ist,  welches  auf  dem  mehrfach  erwahnten  Verbandstag  der 
deutschen  Berufsgenossenschaften  in  Miinchen  von  der  “ Siiddeutschen 
Textil-Berufsgenossenschaft  ” in  Yorschlag  gebracht  worden  ist.  Die 
beziigliche  Lohnnachweisung  ist  als  “ Sammelliste  ” bezeichnet,  und 
stellt  in  der  That  nicht  die  Urliste  der  fortlaufenden  Lohnzahhmgen, 
sondern  ein  Concentrationsformular  dar,  welches  znr  Anbahnung  der 
kiinftigen  Zusammenstellungsarbeiten  eine  Unterscheidung  der  Arbeiter 
nach  einigen  Hauptgruppen  enthalt  und  fiir  jede  Gruppe  die  Arbeitszeit 
in  Tagen  und  den  Arbeitslohn  in  Mark  ausweist.  Aber  anch  dieses 
Zusammenstellungsformular  ist  individuell  fiir  jeden  Arbeiter  gedacht, 
und  ergeben  sich  demgeniass  folgende  Kopfspalten  des  Formulars,  welches 
auf  je  einer  Zeile  alle  Angaben  fiir  jeden  einzelnen  Arbeiter  enthalt : 

1.  Laufende  Nummer,  bezw.  Nummer  der  Hauptliste. 

2.  Des  Versicherten  Kamen  und  Beschaftigung. 

3.  Mannliche  Erwachsene  mit  Lohn  bis  1 , , •+,  / Zeit : Tage. 

4 M.  taglich  - - - / \ Lohn  : M.  Pf., 

4.  Weibliche  Erwachsene  mit  Lohn  bis 

4 M.  taglich  - - - 

5.  Mannliche  jugendliche  Arbeiter,  Lehr- 

linge  und  Anfanger  - - 

6.  Weibliche  jugendliche  Arbeiter,  Lehr- 

linge  und  Anfangerinnen  - 

7.  Mannliche  Empfanger  von  iiber  4 M. 

Taglohn  - - - - 

8.  Weibliche  Empfanger  von  iiber  4 M. 

Taglohn  - - - - 

9.  Veranschlagung  fiir  Dienstwohnung,  Verkostigung  und  Katural- 

beziige : M.  Pf. 

10.  Anrechnungsfahigkeit  zur  Umlage:  M.  Pf. 


} ” { 

} ” { 

} ” { 

} ” { 

} ” { ’’ 
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Das  eigentliche  Urmaterial  der  Ansehreibuiig,  aus  welcher  die, 
vorstehende  Sammelliste  gefertigt  wird,  soil  die  voii  jedem  Betriebs- 
unternehmer  zu  fuhrende  Hauptliste  bilden,  in  welcher  die  Auszalil- 
ungen  im  Einzeliien  nach  Namen,  Alter,  Beschaftigung,  Lobn-Zeiteii 
uiid  Betriigen  fortlaufend  nachzutragen  sind.  Der  Nachweis  von 
Namen  nnd  Beschaftigung  soil  in  der  Sammelliste,  Sp.  2,  erlassen  werden 
konnen,  wenn  die  lanfenden  Nnmmern  der  Hanptliste  nnd  der  Sammel- 
liste ubereinstimmen  nnd  die  Verpflichtnng  ubernommen  wird,  die 
Hanptliste,  wenn  erforderlich,  sofort  vorznlegen.  Zweifellos  stellt  auch 
dieser  Vorschlag  der  siiddeutschen  Textil-Berufsgenossenschaft  gegen- 
iiber  den  bisherigen  lohnstatistischen  Nachweisen  tier  dentschen  Unfall- 
versichernng  einen  bedeutenden,  aber  doch  nur  halben,  Fortschritt  dar. 
In  der  Sammelliste  ist  nnr  eine  sehr  unvollstiindige  Ansniitzmig  des 
statistischen  Urmaterials  enthalten,  dessen  Anschreibung  in  der 
Hauptliste  obligatorisch  sein  soli.  Entschliesst  man  sich  aber  einmal, 
die  Individualangaben  fiir  jeden  Arbeiter,  wie  sie  in  der  Hanptliste 
enthalten  sein  sollen,  zn  verlangen,  dann  ist  es  geboten,  dieselben  auch 
zur  allgemeiuen  statistischen  Ausniitzung  zu  bringen.  Der  Vorschlag 
der  Commission  ist  desshalb  jenem  der  siiddeutschen  Textil-Bernfs- 
genossenschaft  weitaus  vorznziehen. 

tJber  die  Art  der  statistisch-technischen  Ausnutzung  der  Lohn- 
nachweisungen  zu  einer  Lohnslatistik  verbreitet  sich  der  Antrag  der 
Commission,  soweit  Umfang  nnd  Gliederung  der  Nachweisein  Betracht 
kommt,  nicht  eingehend,  sondern  begniigt  sich  mit  der  Angabe  einiger 
allgemeiner,  oben  bereits  hervorgehobener  Gesichtspnnkte.  Als  Instanz 
der  statistisch-technischen  Verarbeitung  des  Urmaterials  sind  die  einzel- 
nen  Genossenschaftsbureaus  gedacht.  Hier  setzen  meine  Bedenken  ein. 
Diese  griinden  sich  nicht  sowohl  darauf,  dass  die  Arbeit  doch  bedeutender 
sein  wird  als  die  Commission  annimint,  welche  glanbt,  dieselbe  “ durch 
zeitweilige  Mehreinstellung  einiger  Beamten  ” bei  den  Genossenschafts- 
bureaus  iiberwinden  zu  konnen,  als  vielmehr  darauf,  dass  bei  einer 
Zersplitterung  der  lohnstatistischen  Zusammenstelhingsaibeiten  durch 
Dberweisung  an  die  einzelnen  Genossenschaftsbureaus  jegliche  Gewahi* 
dafiir  verloren  geht,  dass  diese  Arbeiteu  mit  der  erforderlichen  Gleich- 
massigkeit  nnd  Znverlassigkeit  besorgt  werden.  Hier  kann  zeitweilige 
Beamteneinstelhing  bei  den  einzelnen  Genossenschaftsbureaus  in  keiner 
Weise  geniigen;  es  ist  vielmehr  eine  dauernde  staatliche  Organisation 
zur  Verarbeitung  des  fraglichen  sozialstatistischen  Urmaterials  ndthig; 
solche  ist  geboten  in  der  Schaffung  einer  statistischen  Abtheilung  eines 
staatlichen  Arbeitsamtes,  was  nicht  ausschliesst,  dass  die  Centralisation 
dieser  Arbeit  in  Deutschland  mit  Riicksicht  auf  den  schon  vorhandenen 
Bestand  eines  mit  den  Berufsgenossenschaften  in  standiger  Fiihlung 
stehendeu  Organes,  niimlich  des  Reichsversicherungsamtes  bei  diesem, 
nnd  falls  solches  unerreichbar  sein  nnd  auch  ein  besonderes  Arbeitsamt 
mit  statistischer  Abtheilung  nicht  gegriindet  werden  sollte,  mit  dem 
kaiserlichen  statistischen  Amte  verbunden  wiirde. 
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Anlage. 


Firma  (Name)  der  Betriebsinhaber 

Verzeichnis  der  Arbeitslohne 


Laufende  No.  der  Arbeiter. 

1. 

2. 

Namen  der  Arbeiter. 

Art  der  Beschaftigung  (thunlichst 
speziell  anzugeben). 

Gesoblecht,  nicht  zutrefiendes  zii 
durclistreichen. 

mannl.  weibl. 

mannl.  weibl. 

Alter. 

Woche  des  Jahres  189  . 

Arbeitstage. 

Gesammt  - Zalil 
dor  Arbeits- 
stunden. 

Verdienter  Lohn 
(Acoordlohn  z. 

c 

£ 

■< 

& 

1 

4- 

■ 

5 

0) 

OS 

03 

% 

Gesammt  - Zahl 
der  Arbeits- 
stunden. 

Verdienter  Lohn 
(Acoordlohn  z. 

i 

'5 

% 

( 

I 

1 

1.  vom  1/1.  bis  - - - 

2.  „ - - - 

3.  „ - - - 

4.  „ „ - - - 

5.  „ - . - . 

6.  „ „ - - - 

7.  „ „ - - - • 

8.  „ - 

9.  „ „ - ... 

10.  „ „ - - 
11.  „ „ .... 

12. 

13.  „ „ .... 

14.  „ „ ■ ■ ■ 

15.  „ „ .... 

16. 

17.  „ „ .... 

18.  „ „ - 

19.  „ „ - - - 

20.  „ .... 

21. 

22.  „ .... 

23.  „ „ • • - 

24.  „ „ .... 

25.  „ „ - - - 

26.  „ „ .... 

27. 

28.  „ .... 

29. 

30.  „ - 

31.  „ « - - ■ 

32.  „ „ . . . - 

33.  - 

U.  „ „ .... 

35. 

36.  „ „ .... 

37. 

38.  „ „ .... 

39. 

40.  „ „ . . . - 

41. 

42.  „ „ . . . - 

43.  „ » - - - 

44.  „ „ . . . - 

45. 

46.  „ .... 

47. 

48.  „ .... 

49.  „ „ ■ ■ ■ 

50.  „ „ .... 

51.  „ „ - - - 

52.  „ /12.  „ 31/12.  .... 

M. 

Pf. 

M. 

Pf. 

Wert  von  Naturalleistungen,  GratifiVa- 
tionen,  Tantifemen  etc. 

Summa 
Summa  des  Lohnes 

- 1 ““  r 

— 

- 

" 

Anzurechnender  Lohn* 

1 1 

* Vom  Unternehmer  riicht  auszufullon. 
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Bekufsgenossenschaft.  Sektioii  No. 
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zu 


fiir  das  Jahr  189 


raannl.  weibl. 


:s 


c 
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' Qi  CO 

o 


^•5 


mannl.  weibl. 


<7!  SO 

:3.- 

N o 


g-H 

'Si,  B 


M.  Pf. 


O 0 


raannl.  weibl. 


— 

0 s' 

S 

'o  — 

o 

S3  i 

"o 

&0 

S3 

a ^ 

Ors 

’5 

'S 

.o 

1^1 

§ § 

1 

o 

inauiil.  weibl. 


fl 

S c 
' 'I  s 


O 


3J 

o 


H O 


a)'-' 


M.  Pf. 


M. 


Pf. 


M. 


! 
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Firma  (Name)  der  Betriebsinhaber_ 


Verzeichnis  der  Arbeitslohne 


uaufende  No.  der  Arbeiter. 


Namen  der  Arbeiter. 


Art  der  Bescbiittiguiig  (thunlichst 
speziell  anzugeben). 


Geschlechl,  nicht  zutreffendes  zu 
diirchstreichen. 


Alter. 


Woche  des  Jahres  189 


niannl.  weibl. 


S . s 
I S3 

a;  'S  fio 

o 


c o 
.2  2 


mannl.  weibl. 


tSJ  ® 


I ' T 


•■S  !S 


W ’ 'P 
< 


'a 

- ^ c: 

-1  *3  CO 


3 N ^ 


■§ 


.c  » 


<V  U 

4>'— J >- 

> 


I 

k 


1.  von  1/1.  bis 


3. 

i. 

5. 

G. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 
8.5. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 


/12.  „ 31/12. 


Wert  von  Naturallelstungen,  Gratifika- 
tionen,  Tanti6men  etc. 


Summa 
Sutnma  des  Lohnes 


Anznrechnender  Lohn* 


M. 


Pf. 


M Pf. 


Ort  nud  Datum  : 


Vom  Unternehmer  nicht  auszufiillen. 
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Die  sozialstatistische  Ausbeute  der  Arbeiterversicherung . 
Berufsgenossenschaft.  Sektion  No. 
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fiir  das  Jahr  189 


maniil  weibl. 


eS  ^ 

N £ 

, 

a ^ o 
§ ^ 
rr?  ^ 
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C o 

Q?  O 


mannl,  weibl. 


sa  <V 
^ fi 

fl 

la^'O  CO 


fl  . 
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s-  ® 

'r 

O 

.a  s 

'ai:  s 


Rekapitulation. 


M. 


Pf. 


M. 


Pf. 


No. 


M. 


Pf. 


Sa. 


Die  Eiclitigkeit  vorstehender  Angaben  bescheinig 
(Unterschrift  des  Betriebsunternehmers.) 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  David  P.  Schloss  wished  to  point  oixt  that  Englishmen  make 
a mistake  when  they  so  readily  admit  that  their  country  is  behind  the 
Continent  in  point  of  thrift  and  in  regard  to  institutions  established  by 
employers  for  the  benefit  of  their  employes.  Mr.  Eowland  Hamilton  had 
shown  what  a vast  amount  of  thrift  exists ; he  had  mentioned  that  the 
working  men  co-operators  did  a trade  of  40,000,000?.  a year.  Mr.  Schloss 
pointed  out  that  out  of  this,  however,  5,500,000?.  related  to  goods  manu- 
factured in  co-operative  workshops  ; the  general  statement  that  English 
co-operators  succeed  only  in  distribution,  while  other  nations,  especially 
France,  surpass  us  in  co-operative  production  is  quite  incorrect.  As  to 
institutions  'patronales,  these  exist  in  great  numbers  in  this  country ; a 
few  examples  were  given,  and  Mr.  Schloss  said  that  if,  in  this  respect, 
we  are  behind  the  Continent,  this  is  greatly  due  to  the  existence  of  our 
strong  trade  unions,  which  do  not  like  anything  in  the  shape  of  deferred 
pay,  and  which  do  their  best  to  cut  down  profits,  so  that  our  employers 
do  not  find  themselves  left  with  a very  large  margin  for  founding 
institutions  for  their  workpeople. 

Herr  Herman  Greulich  (Zurich)  sagte : — Ich  spreche  zu  der 
Vorlage  des  Herrn  Dr.  G.  von  Mayr,  und  zwar  erlaube  ich  mir,  einige 
Zusatze  zu  beantragen.  Es  mochte  auf  den  Nachweisen  fiber  Brkran- 
kungen  und  Unfalle  noch  beigeffigt  werden  der  Nachweis  fiber  Lohn  und 
Arbeitszeit,  und  die  Frage,  wie  lange  der  Erkrankte  oder  vom  Unfall 
Betrofiene  in  seinem  Beruf  thatig  ist. 

Zu  diesem  Zusatz  wurde  ich  namentlich  durch  die  Diskussion  fiber 
den  ersten  Punkt  der  Tagesordnung  veranlasst.  Es  war  mir  bemfihend, 
zu  horen, — und  zwar  nicht  ohne  einige  Berechtigung, — dass  der  heutige 
Stand  der  Erkrankungs-  und  Sterblichkeits-  Statistik  noch  nicht 
allgemeine  sichere  Schlfisse  in  Bezug  auf  die  Wirkung  der  Arbeitsweise 
und  Arbeitszeit,  sowie  des  Berufes  erlauben.  Gewiss  ist  die  diesbezug- 
liche  Statistik  noch  nicht  genug  entwickelt,  aber  diese  Erscheinung  ist 
bemfihend,  wenn  wir  bedenken,  dass  es  36  Jahre  her  ist,  seit  auf  dem 
internationalen  statistischen  Kongress  in  Brfissel  1851  Manner  wie 
Ducpetiaux  und  Vischers  in  bewegten  Worten  die  Nothwendigkeit  der 
statistischen  Untersuchung  der  Arbeiterverhaltnisse  darlegten.  “ Jam 
ardet  Ucalegon  !”  Wahre  dich,  beim  Nachbar  brennt’s ! So  rief  Vischers 
dem  Kongress  zu.  Und  heute  nach  36  Jahren  konnen  wir  noch  nicht  mit 
Sicherheit  die  Wirkung  der  Arbeit  auf  die  Erkrankung  und  Sterblichkeit 
nachweisen. 

Wir  konnen  in  der  aus  dem  Material  der  Arbeiterversicheruhg 
erhobenen  Statistik  freilich  nicht  den  Einzelnen  nicht  ingleicher  Weise 
folgen,  wie  dies  bei  den  Beobachtungen  fiber  die  Kindersterblichkeit  der 
Fall  ist,  aber  doch  ist  es  moglich,  den  Einfluss  von  Arbeit  und  Lohn  auf 
Erkrangkung  und  Sterblichkeit  zu  ermitteln,  wenn  wir  die  oben 
bezeichneten  Fragen  dem  Brhebungsformular  beiffigen. 

Man  hat  Spezialforschungen,  Monographien,  als  das  Geeignetste 
erklart,  um  fiber  diese  so  wichtigen  Fragen  Klarheit  zu  erhalten.  Gewiss 
bieten  die  Monographien  ungemein  werthvolle  Aufschlusse  fiber  singulare 
Erscheinungen.  Aber,  einestheils  wfirde  es  viel  zu  lange  Zeit  dauern, ' 
bis  alle  Berufsarten  bearbeitet  waren, — und  so  lange  wfirden  die  mur- 
renden  Arbeiter  nicht  auf  eine  Verbesserung  ihrer  Yerhaltnisse  warten, — 
anderntheils  sind  es  nicht  die  speziellen,  sondern  die  allgemeinen  Uebel- 
stande,  derem  Abhfilfe  in  erster  Linie  dringend  ist. 
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Indem  ich  beantrage,  das  Material  der  Arbeiterversicherung  so 
ausgiebig  als  moglich,  fiir  die  Sozialstatistik  zu  beniitsen,  spreche  ich 
nicht  nur  als  Statistiker  und  im  Interesse  der  Statistik,  sondern  auch  als 
Vertreter  der  Arbeiter  unsers  Laudes. 

Dr.  von  Juraschek  (Vienna)  sagte : — Die  Eesolutionen  des  Herrn 
Dr.  Mayr  sind  das  Ergebniss  sorgfaltiger  Forschung  langerer  Zeit  und 
verlangen  durcb  ihre  Fragweite  eine  besonders  eingehende  Bespi'echung. 
Ich  mochte  daher  einige  Bemerkungen  zu  denselben  machen.  Nach 
dem,  was  wir  heute  bereits  gehort  haben,  ist  es  wol  nicht  uotig  noch 
besonders  zu  begriinden,  dass  die  Nachweisungen  liber  den  Beruf 
moglichst  specialisirt  werden.  Ich  schliesse  mich  daher  dem  Vorredner 
Dr.  G-reulich  darin  an,  dass  die  Dauer  der  Zugehorigkeit  zum  Beruf 
nachgewiesen  wird.  Ich  mochte  aber  auch  die  Stellung  im  Berufe  und  den 
eventuell  vorher  ausgeiibten  Beruf  nachgewiesen  haben,  Bei  der  Grbsse 
des  Berufseinflusses  auf  die  Gesundheit  ist  ferner  ncthig  jeden  Beruf 
in  Combination  mit  den  Krankheiten  zu  betrachten,  und  ich  mochte 
daher  die  Einschrankung  auf,  einige  Haupt-Berufsgruppen  ansschliessen. 
Ferner  mochte  ich  aufmerksam  machen,  dass  die  demnachst  auch 
hier  zur  Besprechung  kommende  Zahlmaschine  die  Individualkarte 
als  Zahlungsform  iiberfiussig  macht,  weshalb  ich  bloss  “ Individual- 
Nachweisungen  ” verlangen  wiirde.  Endlich  ist,  mit  Riicksicht  darauf, 
dass  ein  international  giiltiger  Beschluss  gefasst  werden  soil,  und  mit 
Riicksicht  darauf,  dass  die  Mitwirkung  der  Arbeiter  und  Unternehmer 
nothwendig  sein  wird,  zu  sagen,  “ Arbeitsamt  ” allein,  und  mochte  ich 
hiuzufiigen,  dass , dieses  Arbeiter  und  Unternehmer  zur  Mitwirkung  bei 
der  Aufnahme  heranzuziehen  hat.  Ich  beantrage  daher : — 

Motion 

ad  1.  (a)  (page  221)  soil  lauten  : 

Die  Versicherten  sollen  nachgewiesen  werden  nach  Geschlecht,  Alter. 
Civilstand,  Beruf.  “ Es  ist  fiir  die  Aufarbeitung  der  Daten  anzugeben 
“ der  gegenwartige  Beruf,  die  Dauer  der  Zugehorigkeit  zu  demselben 
“ und  eventuell  der  vorher  ausgeiibte  Beruf,  endlich  die  Stellung  im 
“ Beruf." 

Es  ist  wegzustreichen  ; 

“ einigen  Haupt-  ” (ziveimal). 

“ Bei  den  hauptsachlichen  ” etc.  bis  “ erwiinscht.” 

Dafiir  unter 

((8)  Die  einzelnen  Krankheiten  sollen  nach  “Alters-  und  Bei’ufs- 
gruppen  ” nachgewiesen  werden. 

B.  “ Es  ist  eine  Individual-Nachweisung  zu  geben.  Die  Bearbeitung 
der  Daten  soli  central  bei  einem  Arbeitsamte  erfolgen,  welches  die 
Arbeiter  und  Unternehmer  zur  Aufnahme  der  Daten  heranziehen  und 
bei  Aufstellung  der  Individual-Nachweisung  mitwirken  soil.” 

Das  Wort  “ Staatsanstalten  ” ist  zu  streichen. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Tait  said,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton’s  paper 
“ Thrift,”  that  all  the  figures  on  this  subject  had  lately  passed  through 
his  hands,  and  he  had  found  that  the  obligations  of  insurance,  friendly, 
and  accident  companies  in  this  country  might  be  roughly  estimated  at 
about  one  thousand  million  sterling. 

The  way,  he  imagined,  to  inculcate  habits  of  thrift  in  the  working 
man — at  least  one  potent  factor  in  such  teaching— would  be  to  give  him 
examples  of  the  rapidity  with  which  money,  over  a long  series  of  years, 
accumulated  at  compound  interest.  The  largest  company  in  the  world 
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was  an  industrial  company  in  this  country,  receiving,  through  the  exertions 
of  some  ; ‘2,000  agents,  from  nine  millions  of  policies,  a yearly  sum  of 
SJ  millions  sterling.  This  was  burdened  with  expenses  of  collection, 
equalling  about  50  per  cent,  on  the  premium.  If  the  working  man  had 
clearer  ideas  of  thrift  he  would  save  this  large  sum,  and  dispense  with 
the  expense  of  the  middleman.  But  this  heavy  burden  is  no  fault  of  the 
insurance  office.  Their  army  of  agents  have  weekly  to  call  on  the  working 
man  for  his  frugal  penny.  The  loss  is,  indeed,  the  outcome  of  the 
ignorance  and  sloth  of  the  working  man.  But  herein  he  is  not  behind 
the  intelligence  of  his  compatriots  occupying  higher  places,  for,  out  of 
four  millions  a year,  the  cost  of  conducting  our  British  office,  roughly, 
one-half  is  expended  on  account  of  commissions. 

The  day,  he  believed,  was  approaching  when,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  life  office,  that  anachronism,  the  middleman,  would  cease  to 
exist. 

M.  Milliet  ( Berne)  said  that  he  wished  the  question  I.  A.  a.  2,  yS  5, 
“ die  muthmasslichen  XJrsachen  der  Unfalle  ” to  be  struck  out  from  the 
propositions  of  Dr.  von  Mayr.  There  are  primary  and  secondary  causes 
of  accidents.  If  statistics  do  not  take  up  both  these  causes,  there 
must  be  a large  amount  of  confusion.  But,  as  it  is  probably  impossible, 
internationally,  to  ascertain  the  direct  and  the  indirect,  the  primary  and 
the  secondary  causes  of  accidents,  it  would  be  preferable  to  omit  the 
question  altogether. 

Professor  Bohmert  (Dresden)  sagte  : — Dass  er  die  Aufmerksamkeit 
der  Versammlung  auf  diese  Frage  bingelenkt  hat,  welche  am  meisten 
geeignet  ist,  den  Frieden  zwischen  Arbeit  und  Capital  herbeizufuhren 
und  eine  der  grossten  Beschwerden  der  Arbeiter  zu  beseitigen.  Wenn 
der  Unternehmer  den  Arbeiter  zum  Mitgenossen  seines  Geschaftes  oder 
wenigstens  zum  Theilnehmer  an  seinen  G ewinnen  macht,  so  erlangt  der 
Arbeiter  die  Mittel,  sich  selbst  zu  helfen,  sich  selbst  zu  versichern,  sch 
selbst  ein  Hans  zu  bauen  oder  an  Hausbaugenossen  shaften  sich  zu 
betheiligen.  Der  Arbe'ter,  welcher  in  der  Gegenwart  neue  politische 
Eechte  erlangt  hat,  will  auch  in  wirthschaftlicher  und  socialer  Beziehung 
den  Unternehmern  nicht  untergeordnet  sondern  nehengeordnet  sein.  In 
der  Verbesserung  der  geschaftlichen  und  menschlichen  Beziehungen  der 
Arbeiter  zu  den  Unternehmern  liegt  ein  Hauptpunkt  zur  Losung  der 
Arbeiterfrage  und  der  socialen  Frage  iiberhaupt.  Unsere  Abtheilung  fur 
Demo.graphie  hat  den  Beruf  diese  Fragen  “ for  the  welfare  of  the  people  ” 
vorzugsweise  zu  behandeln  und  Material  zur  Losung  herbeizuschaffen. 
Es  ware  wiinschenswerth,  eine  Liste  aller  Theilnehmer  dieser  Abtheilung 
zu  veroffentlichen,  zur  Erleichterung  des  Austausches  der  Ansichten, 
Erfahrungen  und  Arbeiten. 

Mr.  JSTewbatt  (President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries),  said  that  the 
papers  under  discussion,  though  differing  widely  among  themselves, 
had  this  in  common,  that  they  all  alike  afforded  evidence  of  that 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience  to  the  obligations  of  various  classes 
of  society  towards  one  another  which  was  so  striking  a characteristic  of 
the  age.  There  was  no  fact  of  more  demographical  importance,  or  of 
greater  international  interest,  than  the  desire  now  stirring  so  many 
nations,  differing  widely  in  their  modes  of  thought  and  in  their  political 
organisations — imperial  Germany  and  republican  France,  for  example, 
and  now  monarchical  England — to  give  “ insurance  to  the  working 
classes,”  using  the  word  “ insurance  ” in  a loose  sense.  On  the  broad 
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question  of  thrift  he  agreed  very  much  with  Mr.  Schloss  that,  when  fully 
understood,  the  forethought  and  self-denial  of  the  English  people  entitled 
them  to  a high  place  among  the  nations.  It  was  not  understood,  perhaps, 
because  Englishmen  were  not  given  to  bureaucracy  or,  indeed,  to  much 
organisation  of  any  sort.  Though  they  had  among  them  the  great 
“affiliated  societies,”  as  they  were  called,  their  friendly  societies  were 
mostly  small,  mostly  local,  having  little  fame  beyond  the  small  towns  or 
considerable  villages  in  which  they  existed,  and  their  beneficial  work  in 
providing  burial  money  (which  was  purely  insurauce)  or  sick  pay,  which 
constituted  their  chief  functions,  Avas,  in  consequence,  very  much 
obscured  and  overlooked.  Birt  the  great  movement  which  had  of  late 
filled  the  public  mind  Avas  that  of  State  insurance,  of  which  Germany 
had  given  them  the  greatest  example,  combining,  as  it  did,  insurance 
against  sickness,  and  accident,  and  death — which  probably  they,  in 
England  did  voluntarily  almost  equally  well — with  provision  for  old  age, 
which,  on  any  great  or  organised  scale,  they  scarcely  did  at  all.  Now, 
on  this  great  German  scheme,  he  would  like  to  say  a word.  It  had  lately 
been  subjected  to  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  English  actuaries,  who 
had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scheme  was  defective, 
and  therefore  dangerous — defective  because  based  on  insufficient  or  un- 
trustworthy data,  and  dangerous  in  that  it  failed,  in  consequence,  to 
estimate  aright  the  stupendous  financial  burdens  which,  in  days  to  come, 
it  would  inevitably  entail.  The  desire  to  imitate  Germany  in  respect  of 
providing  deferred  pay  or  pension,  and  so  to  diminish  or  remove  the 
stain  of  pauperism  which  so  largely  prevailed,  had  taken  great  hold  of 
the  minds  of  Englishmen.  It  had  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  philan- 
thropists. Experts  and  practical  statesmen  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  men 
of  clear  vision  and  resolute  purpose,  were  engaged  upon  it.  and  had 
already  taken  it  out  of  the  region  of  sentimentalism,  and  were  fast  giving 
it  form  and  reality.  The  difficulty  was  the  question  of  compulsion. 
Though  much  might  be  done  by  the  faAmurite  device  of  Englishmen, 
voluntaryism,  a scheme  of  this  kind  could  obtain  universality  only  by 
compulsion,  and  for  compulsion  Englishmen  were  not  yet  ripe.  A form 
of  compulsion  of  a novel  and  striking  character  had  been  suggested  by  a 
prominent  and  highly  cultured  English  actuary  when  under  examination 
before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  suggested  that  every 
man  should  be  entitled  to  a deferred  pension  of  a minimum  amount  on 
attaining  a specified  age,  and  that  the  burden  of  providing  it  should  fall, 
as  other  national  burdens  fall,  on  the  national  Exchequer.  The  burden 
would  then  be  borne  by  those  best  able  to  bear  it.  Those  who  did  not, 
and  would  not,  take  the  pension,  would  ease  the  burden  to  others,  who 
would,  besides,  escape  other  burdens  for  poor  rates  and  the  like,  which 
now  oppressed  them.  The  idea  would  repay  examination,  but  whether, 
by  this  means  or  another,  they,  in  England,  solved  the  problem,  they 
would  have  to  do  it  for  themselves,  for,  greatly  as  they  respected  the 
motives,  and  admired  the  bold  directness  of  their  German  friends,  they, 
the  English  actuaries,  did  not  think  that  the  problem  had  been  satis- 
factorily solved  by  Germany. 
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The  Protection  of  Workmen  in  Factories,  and  its  Promotion  by 
Museums  of  Industrial  Hygiene. 

Dr.  Migerka,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Factories,  Vienna. 


The  working  of  factories  compels  us  to  take  into  account  two 
facts : 

(1.)  The  increased  danger  to  workmen  arising  from  the  co-operation 
of  machinery  ; 

(2.)  The  injuries  to  health  arising  partly  from  the  construction  of 
the  factories,  partly  from  the  materials  employed  or  from  the 
processes  of  manufacture. 

Accidents  to  workmen  which  occur  in  manufacturing  and  which  we 
may  consider  cause  sudden  injury  to  their  working  capacity,  such  as 
pressure,  blows,  strains,  falls,  etc.,  move  in  a long  row  of  many  links 
from  a light  contusion  to  sudden  extinction. 

“ Careful  attention  ” may  be  noted  as  an  infallible  protection  in 
many  cases.  That  this  can  largely  prevent  accidents  is  without  doubt ; 
but  owing  to  the  variety  of  accompanying  circumstances,  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a never  failing  preventive.  If  we  endeavour  to  realise  the 
monotony"  of  many  modes  of  working,  often  consisting  only  in  unceasing- 
attention  to  machinery,  especially  under  the  influence  of  long  hours  of 
labour,  or  of  a fatiguing  bodily  position,  or  of  an  atmosphere  fllled  with 
vapours,  dust,  etc. ; if  we  further  endeavour  to  realise  the  lassitude  caused 
by  bodily  weariness  or  by  mental  indisposition  or  the  effect  of  haste 
induced  by  piecework  ; if  we  finally  consider  that  only  one  moment  of 
inattention  is  sufficient  to  cause  an  accident ; then  we  must  acknowledge 
that  in  the  long  run,  and  even  under  normal  conditions,  the  vaunted 
sole  preventive  of  danger  to  the  security  of  life  — “ careful  attention  ” — 
must  fail. 

But  have  we  not  also  to  reckon  upon  carelessness,  wilfulness, 
foolhardiness,  and,  despite  of  all  preventive  measures,  is  not  ignorance  of 
danger  also  too  often  worthy  of  consideration  ? 

Let  figures  speak.  According  to  the  statistics  published  by  the 
Imperial  German  Assurance  Office,  in  the  case  of  64  industrial  associa- 
tions, we  find  that  among  10,000  insured  persons  there  were  290  cases  of 
accidents,  29  cases  of  permanent  disablement,  and  seven  cases  of  death. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  insured  persons,  there  are  enumerated  as  having 
been  robbed  of  their  bread-winner  1,500  widows,  4,697  children  and 
212  parents.  No  doubt  assurance  against  accident  decreases  the  material 
injury  caused ; considering,  however,  the  decreased  working  capacity  of 
so  many  persons,  considering  the  misery  caused  by  the  loss  of  a member 
of  the  family,  considering  finally  the  irretrievable  loss  to  society  caused 
by  such  calamities,  the  conclusion  may  be  accepted  that  prevention  of 
accident  is  better  than  assurance  against  accident. 
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The  weight  of  this  conclusion  compels  the  unavoidable  demand  for 
sufficiently  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  chances  of  accidents.  We 
are,  no  doubt,  here  confronted  with  an  impediment  not  to  be  undervalued, 
viz.,  that  the  means  of  prevention  in  some  cases  is  difficult,  and  in  other 
cases  is  expensive ; but  do  not  the  wonderful  achievements  of  technical 
science  in  industrial  fields  justify  the  assumption  of  equal  accomplishment 
in  the  department  of  protection  for  workmen  ? 

In  fact  we  have  to  record,  although  these  efforts  were  only  inaugu- 
rated a few  years  ago,  an  encouraging  and  gratifying  result  of  the  same 
in  a reduction  of  the  accidents  arising  from  certain  sources  of  danger. 

As  to  the  other  mentioned  cause,  it  is  unhappily  equally  indisputable 
that  an  impractically  built  and  non-spacious  factory  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  raw  or  accessory  material  in  work  on  the  other  hand,  together 
with  the  temperatures  required  by  the  process  of  manufacture  (too 
much  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  workroom,  generation  of  vajiours, 
dust,  etc.),  slowly  undermine  the  health  of  those  working  under  these 
internal  conditions,  more  and  more  lower  their  working  capacity  and 
prepare  a premature  end  for  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  invidious 
attacks  of  these  conditions. 

In  consideration  of  the  indmdual  and  social  value  of  such  objects  as 
the  preservation  of  human  working  power  and  of  individual  life,  it 
appears  certainly  a moral  duty  and  a commandment  of  prudence  to 
devote  our  full  attention  to  the  combating  of  these  evils. 

Inspired  by  human  care,  modern  legislation  protects  children,  young 
persons  and  Avomen.  But  has  not  also  the  adult  a right  of  protection 
against  the  injuries  to  his  health  by  causes  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  he  falls  into  sickness  and  hastens  his 
own  untimely  end  ? 

With  renewed  courage  we  can,  on  account  of  the  already  accom- 
plished results,  designate  the  demands  put  forth  by  science  as  realisable  ; 
technical  science  shows  itself  capable  of  solving  even  these  problems  ; the 
humanely  minded  manufacturer  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  an 
enlightened  legislature  knows  how  to  bend  the  will  of  the  ill-disposed, 
and  society  completes  the  activity  of  the  State  by  associations  willing  to 
give  their  support. 

The  gOA’^erning  and  directing  influence  in  the  management  given  by 
the  organisation  of  the  associations  of  manufacturers  naturally  increases 
the  zeal  of  those  circles  in  the  first  instance  interested,  strengthens  their 
confidence  in  the  matter,  and  augments  their  poAver  of  management.  The 
form  of  an  association,  more  than  any  other  form  of  organisation, 
guarantees  the  assistance  of  men  belonging  to  different  callings,  which 
is  always  so  desirable. 

I gladly  mention  by  name  “ The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Museum  for  Industrial  Hygiene  at  Vienna,”  as  one  which,  notAvith- 
standing  its  youth,  its  statute  only  dating  from  31st  October,  1889,  may 
congratulate  itself  in  haAung  spread  and  intensified  in  the  circles  of 
employers,  as  well  as  of  labourers,  both  knowledge  and  interest  in  attempts 
to  attain  the  greatest  possible  security  against  perils  of  life  and  health 
in  the  working  and  management  of  a factory. 
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lu  this  institute  there  is,  indeed,  as  regards  the  great  number  of 
questions  pertaining  to  this  subject,  a home  created  for  advice,  instruction, 
and  suggestions. 

The  association  at  the  end  of  June  1891  counted  417  members, 
principally  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  branch  of  industry,  the  yearly 
income  amounted  to  slightly  over  7,000  fr. 

Two  groups  of  exhibits,  consisting  of  models  of  appliances  already 
in  use  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  removing  of  influences 
injurious  to  health  in  industrial  working,  number  at  present  270  objects, 
which  are,  for  purposes  of  the  best  possible  self-instruction,  accompanied 
by  descriptions  explaining  their  object  and  their  method.  A third 
group  of  exhibits,  for  the  benefit  and  the  welfare  of  labourers,  numbers 
at  present  233  framed,  and  40  bound  graphic  representations  besides  a 
great  numbers  of  descriptions. 

The  museum  was,  from  May  1890  until  the  end  of  June  1891, 
inspected  by  5,333  visitors.  Special  satisfaction  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  labourers  especially  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  lectui'es 
and  explanations,  and  thus  we  may  consider  that  our  endeavours  will  be 
aided  by  this  class  in  particular. 

Many  models  have  already  brought  about  an  improvement  in  the 
external  conditions  of  working  in  factories,  and  many  of  the  improvements 
for  the  benefit  of  labourers  have  been  an  inducement  to  the  creation  of 
similar  institutions. 

Travelling  exhibitions,  ari'anged  in  industrial  centres  and  made 
possible  by  duplicates  of  the  models,  will  induce  a continually  growing 
number  of  mill-owners  and  labourers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  industrial  hygiene  taken  in  its  largest  sense. 

The  16  numbers  already  published  of  the  “ Communications  of  the 
Industriai-hygienic  Museum,”  which  appear  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet 
and  at  irregular  intervals,  and  in  which  subjects  falling  within  its  province 
are  treated,  have  already  been  tire  means  of  inducing  the  creation  of 
many  an  useful  institution  for  the  welfare  of  the  labourers. 

Other  means  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
such  as  the  offering  of  jirizes,  material  help  for  the  purpose  of  the 
execution  of  special  inventions,  examination  and  approbation  of  new 
.•irrangenients  and  appliances,  may  surely  be  expected  from  furtlier 
systematical  management  and  from  an  increase  of  the  funds. 

Considering  that  this  institute,  as  already  mentioned,  has  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  been  able  to  show  a practically  important 
activity,  it  may  be  designated  as  worthy  of  help  and  imitation.  A 
mutual  promotion  of  such  institutions  created  at  various  centres  would 
heighten  the  efficiency  of  each  particular  institution  for  the  welfare  of 
industry  and  to  the  advantage  of  society. 

The  question  of  the  protection  of  labourers  against  perils  in 
industrial  working  is  a purely  humane  one.  Viewed  from  this  stand- 
point, the  interest  of  the  industry,  not  only  in  one  State  but  in  all 
industrial  States,  is  a matter  of  solidarity ; that  which  at  any  place  is- 
invented  to  remove  perils  in  manufacturing  processes,  or  at  least  te 
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diminish  them,  appears  worthy  of  welcome  and  general  application  as  a 
reform  benefitting  society  at  large. 

An  enlightened  conception  of  the  reasonable  development  of  society 
demands,  that,  M'ith  a competition  in  production  which  tends  to  individual 
profit,  may  be  found  side  by  side  a competition,  so  useful  for  mankind  in 
general,  in  combating  the  perils  of  manufacturing  processes. 



Eeduction  de  la  Mortalite  des  grandes  Cites:  Application  a 

Barcelone. 

PAR 

Senor  P.  Garcia  Faria,  Barcelona. 


Les  conquetes  demographiques  s’obtiennent  par  I’ensemble  des  ren- 
seignements  individuels  et  la  somme  des  consequences  que  la  statistique 
deduit  de  I’etude  d’vme  cite  a I’autre.  Comme  notre  travail  relatif  a 
Barcelone  corrobora  les  observations  qui  decoulent  de  I’etude  d’autres 
cites,  par  rapport  4 la  moindre  insalubrite  des  zones  bien  urbanisees  a 
celles  qui  offrent  des  defauts  graves ; et  parceque  nous  croyons  que  la 
realisation  des  reformes  sanitaires  projetees  a Barcelone  feront  ressortir 
les  excellentes  conditions  naturelles  qu’elle  reunit,  c’est  pour  ce  motif 
que  nous  presentons  son  etat  statistico-demographique  au  moven  de 
tableaux  et  de  traces  graphiques  qui  le  rendront  palpable,  jour  par  jour, 
pendant  la  decade  1880-89,  et  maladie  par  maladie,  dans  la  totalite  en 
Barcelone. 

Dans  I’etat  actuel  des  connaissances,  il  est  impossible  que 
I’hygieniste  ait  une  jurisdiction  limitee  et  sirconscrite  pour  developper 
sea  idees ; aujourd’hui  le  champ  de  I’hygiene  est  le  monde  entier,  et 
universels  sont  les  moyens  et  les  etudes  qu’il  pent  employer  pour 
corroborer  ses  humanitaires  resultats : Parceque  le  medecin  fait  de 
I’hygiene  non  seulement  quand  il  indique  les  I’eformes  qu’ou  devra 
introduire  dans  la  demeure  d’une  famille ; de  I’hygiene  font  I’ingenieur 
et  I’architecte  dans  leurs  projets  d’assainissemeut  des  villes,  des  champs, 
des  constructions  de  maisons  et  d’hopitaux,  etc.,  etc. ; de  I’hygiene  font 
aussi  le  sacerdote  et  le  moraliste  en  combattant  les  vices  et  Timmoralite  ; 
et  de  meme  aussi  devront  la  practiquer  I’industriel  et  le  militaire,  et  tons 
les  hommes  en  leurs  professions  et  metiers  respectifs,  aussi  bien  que  la 
femme  dans  I’enceinte  aimee  du  foyer  domestique, 

Possihilite  d’eviter  les  Maladies. 

L’existence  de  I’homme  est  composee  de  deux  elements,  I’espnt  et 
la  matiere.  Le  developpement  de  cette  derni^re  est,  dans  la  partie 
materielle,— comme  tout  ce  qui  est  cree,— sujet  a des  lois  determiuees 
qui  peuvent  etre  iufluencees  par  celles  qui  regissent  les  maladies,  ces 
accidents  etranges  de  la  vie,  dont  Taction  loin  d’etre  fatale  et 
indispensable,  Thomrne  peut  les  eluder  et  doit  les  eviter. 
i p.  2596.  . 
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La  maladie  est  une  alteration  clu  fonctionnement  du  corps  humain, 
lequel  est  constitue  d’une  multitude  d’organes  qui  ont  chacun  une 
mission  propre,  impossible  de  substituer  par  autres,  de  la  meme  maniere 
qu’une  machine  bien  ordonnee  et  bien  proportionnee  les  a.  (Voir  I’annexe 
No.  1.)  Dans  I’un  et  I’autre  cas  la  marche  de  1’ ensemble  est  reguliere 
ct  completement  normale,  jusqu’au  jour  ou  une  cause  intriusique  ou 
extriuseque  occasionne  une  alteration  dans  ledit  fonctionnement  et  fait 
qu’un  ou  plussieurs  organes  presenteut  une  irregularite  en  son  regime 
d’etre  et  eveillent  I’attention  qui,  anterieurement  n’en  meritait  aucime, 
si  ce  u’est  I’admirable  disposition  de  I’ensemble. 

Dans  la  supposition,  la  plus  favorable,  que  rien  ne  soit  altere  par 
aucune  des  causes  mentionnees,  elle  suivra  constamment  sa  marche, 
j usqu’a  ce  que  la  force  motrice  dont  elle  est  capable  vienne  a cesser,  et 
dans  ce  cas  qui,  pour  Thomme,  est  celui  de  la  mort  par  senilite,  I’etre  a 
done  developpe  toute  la  vitalite  dont  il  est  susceptible. 

Cette  fin  heureuse  n’arrive  que  difficilement,  car  elle  a trait  a la 
longevite,  mais  cela  est  du  a plusieurs  causes,  motivees  generalement 
par  Thomme  lui-meme  et  que  ceiui-ci  devrait  toujours  eviter. 

Qu’ou  ne  croit  pas  cependant  qu’il  soit  possible  de  prolonger  d’egale 
maniere  la  vie  de  tons  les  hommes  ni  que  celle-ei  puisse  se  dilater  un  seul 
moment  de  plus  que  celui  qui  correspond,  comme  maximum,  a la  force 
vitale  que  re9oit  I’enfant  au  moment  de  naitre.  Au  contraire,  au  sortir 
du  cloitre  maternel,  il  se  trouve  en  des  conditions  determinees  qu’influiront 
sur  celles  qu’aura  I’etre  une  fois  dans  le  monde ; les  conditions  here- 
ditaires  que  les  fils  re9oivent  de  leurs  peres  sent  cause  de  I’etat  que  nous 
relatons,  et  plus  ces  conditions  seront  incompletes,  plus  courte  sera  la 
longevite  que  pourra  atteindre  le  nouveau-ne.  Nonobstant  les  maladies 
hereiitaires  elles-memes  peuvent  s’eviter  ou  se  soulager  en  contrariant 
ou  annulaut  les  predispositions  morbeuses  de  I’organisme,  mais  non 
ajouter  a cette  vitalite,  considerant  comme  limite  maxima  de  I’existence, 
celle  qui  correspond  a la  force  initiale  a I’epogue  de  la  naissance, 
developpee  apres  dans  les  conditions  les  plus  favorables. 

Des  que  le  uouvel  organisme  a sa  vie  propre,  il  subit  dans  son 
evolution  mondaine  diverses  phases  qui  font  que  sa  vitalite  se  demoutre 
a I’exterieur  sous  forme  sensible  et  croissante  et  d’une  maniere  continuelle 
(s’il  jouit  toujours  de  bonne  sante),  jusqu’a  ai’river  a I’apogee  qui, 
depassee,  decroit  aussi  continuellement  jusqu’a  s’eteindre  completement 
avec  la  cessation  de  I’existence.  Celle-ci  s’approchera  d’autant  plus  du 
point  de  depart  que  la  vitalite  sera  plus  petite,  et  que  sera  plus  eloigne 
la  constitution  d’organes  quelconques  de  celle  qui  correspond  a son 
fonctionnement,  reduisant  toujours  ces  differences  la  longevite  de  I’etre 
a sa  limite  maxima,  de  laqiielle  il  pent  se  rapprocher  sans  jamais  la 
depasser,  vie  qui  sera  d’autant  plus  longue,  (dans  cette  limite)  qu’on 
aura  mieux  combattu  I’inclination  de  la  partie  defeetueuse  au  profit  d’un 
traitement  judicieux  et  de  la  renovation  des  mollecules ; et  d’autre  part, 
quand  plus  petites  auront  ete  les  resistances  etrangeres  ou  causes 
morbeuses  qui  diminuent  sa  force  vitale. 

Les  resultats  obtenus  par  la  gymnastique  et  1’ orthopedic  demontrent 
qu’on  pent  modifier  avec  profit  les  defauts  de  conformation  de  plusieurs 
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organes  sujets  a influences  externes,  meme  dans  le  casle  plus  defavorable 
ou  ces  defauts  proviendraieut,  suit  de  la  generation,  soit  de  la  vie  intro- 
uterine  de  I’enfant ; de  la  meme  maniere  ou  peut  ameliorer,  dans  ces  cas, 
la  constitution  de  I’etre  dont  nous  parlous. 

Le  premier  moyeu  de  corriger  les  maladies  appellees  hereditaires 
consiste  en  empeclier  les  contrayants  de  les  prendre  et  faire  en  sorte 
que  ne  s’unissent  point  des  individus  dont  I’union  puisse  produire  des 
etres  defectueux  a cause  de  leur  consanguinite,  ou,  pour  leur  etre 
communs  des  defauts  graves.  Si  I’opinion  des  docteurs  se  faisait 
sentir  dans  le  choix  ou  election  des  consorts,  les  fils  seraieut  indudable- 
ment  plus  sains  et  de  longevite  plus  grande  que  celle  de  beaucoup 
de  menages  actuels,  et,  par  cause,  on  de\Tait  presenter  certification 
favorable  du  medecin  pour  pouvoir  se  marier. 

Nul  ne  doute  que  I’hygieniste  et  le  medecin  peuvent  modifier  les 
conditions  d’un  enfant  ayant  une  predisposition  marquee  d’acquerir 
telle  ou  telle  raaladie  quand  son  organisme  contracte  certains  defauts  ou 
acquiert  les  proprietes  de  receptibilite  et  de  cultivation  d’un  germe 
determine,  comme  par  exemple,  celui  de  la  tuberculeuse.  Dans  ce  cas, 
le  germe  se  developpera  autant  qu’il  le  pourra  dans  les  elements 
appropries  a son  evolution,  mais  le  mal  cesserait  encore,  en  snpposant 
qu’il  ait  commence,  en  quittant  an  sang  ou  au  terrain  ou  ce  mal 
opere  quelqu’uns  des  elements  absolument  indispensables  a revolution 
enoncee,  et  la  meme  chose  arrive  avec  les  differentes  alterations  du 
fonctiounement  du  corps  humain.  “ 

Si  nous  disons  cela  des  maladies  hereditaires  et  de  generation  qui 
semblent  etre  des  plus  difficiles  a combattre,  nous  le  redirons  avec  plus 
de  raison  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  autres  maladies,  et,  a cet  effet,  nous 
citerons  quelques  exemples  de  causes  de  mortalite  de  bien  differentes 
categories.  Dans  les  accidents  expontanes  figurent  la  fulguration  et 
la  asphixie  en  des  lieux  liquides,  mais  I’hygiene  dispose  de  moyens 
comme  les  paratonnerres  bateaux  de  sauvetage  etc.,  qui  peuvent  eviter 
frequemment  ces  accidents  ou  sinpn  diminuer  leurs  cpuseqiiences  et 
leur  gravite. 

Comme  accidents  provoques  par  causes  de  nature  bis-dynamique 
■se  trouvent  les  homicides,  les  disgraces  sur  la  voie  publique,  les 
agressions  des  fauves,  etc.,  etc.,  qui  peuvent  s’empecher  en  instruisant 
les  hommes,  separant  convenablement  la  circulation  pedestre  de  la 
roulante,  que  Ton  doit  reglementer  et  aider  I’homme  au  moyen 
■d’organismes  sociaux  qui  protegent  sa  vie. 

On  eompte  aussi  entre  les  causes  mecaniques  de  mortalite  d’origine 
physique,  les  accidents  physio-pathologiques,  comme  I’inflammation  du 
canal  digestif,  qui  pent  s’eviter  par  uu  regime  bromathoiogiquo  ordonne 
et  salutaire,  prevenant  les  abus  en  quantite  et  qualite  des  mangers  et 
des  boissons. 

Entreprenant  1 etude  des  maladies  dont  les  cajises  mecaniques 
sont  d’origine  chimique,  nous  trouvons  les  anto-intoxications  comme 
I’uremie  (empoisonnement  produit  par  la  presence  de  I’uree,  non 
expulsee  du  sang  par  I’appareil  renal),  laquelle  peut  s’eviter  par  uu 
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bon  regime  diabetique,  qui  favorise  la  formation  de  Purine  dans 
les  reins. 

Plus  evidente  encore  est  notre  assertion  en  parlant  de  la  branche 
tres-importante  des  maladies  infectieuses  et  contagieuses,  et  toutes 
celles  qui  sont  transmissibles ; celles-la  sont  les  plus  certainement 
evitables,  car  sans  Pexistence  du  germe,  il  n’y  a pas  de  maladie ; done 
les  travaux  d’assainissement,  les  vaccinations  preventives,  en  un  mot^ 
les  precedes  les  plus  generalement  recommandes  par  I’hygiene  sont 
les  plus  designes  parcequ’ils  constituent  la  veiitable  solution  du 
probleme. 

Entre  les  distrophies  les  maladies  pour  causes  peu  connues,  nous 
citerons  le  raclutisme,  Panemie,  etc.,  etc.,  que  se  combattent  en  excitant 
les  forces  de  Pindividu  et  en  lui  proportionnant  les  aliments  et  Pair 
propres  a reparer  les  pertes  de  ses  organes  ou  de  son  systeme. 

Enfin  nous  examinerons  les  intoxications  accidentelles  et  babituelles 
comme  la  intoxication  saturnienne,  Palcoolisme,  etc.  qu’on  empecbe 
parfaitement  en  mettant  en  vigueur  une  legislation  severe  qui  protege 
la  vie  de  ceux  qui  Pemployent  dans  les  industries  insalubres  propageant 
Pinstruction  ;et  la  moralite  qui  sont  le'  grand  moyen  de  corriger  les 
erreurs  et  de  combattre  les  intemperances;  probibant  Pemploi  de 
certains  alcools  et  autres  boissons  d’industrie  plus  ou  moins  toxiques. 

Ces  indications  ne  paraitront  peut-etre  pas  faciles  a appliquer  aux 
autres  maladies  multiples  pour  lesquelles  le  fait  ne  semble  pas  si  evident ; 
cela  est  du  au  retard  que,  sur  ce  point,  est  Pbygiene,  dont  les  progres 
iront  parallement,  faisant  decroitre  le  nombre  des  maladies  tenues  pour 
inevitables. 

Ainsi  parle  Proust  et  d’autres  bygienistes  eminents,  les  quels 
certifient  que  le  nombre  des  maladies  tenues  pour  evitables  croit  a 
mesure  que  se  developpe  cette  utile  science. 

John  Simon,  en  1858,  etudia  avec  grande  attention  la  mortalite 
qui  sevit  en  Angleterre  et  deduisit  que  le  plus  grande  nombre  de 
maladies  qui  produisit  cette  mortalite,  etaient  evitables,  mais  a cause 
de  Petat  ou  se  trouvaient  les  connaissances  bygieniques,  il  considera 
comme  inevitables  : les  deformations,  la  debilite  native,  les  accidents, 
les  maladies  contagieuses  des  enfants,  les  maladies  qui  precedent  de  la 
misere  et  les  bereditaires. 

En  commentant  ce  travail,  Arnould  dit  fort  bien  que  les  maladies, 
des  enfants  ne  different,  a ce  point  de  vue,  de  celles  des  adultes  qui,, 
precisement,  sont  tres  evitables  par  la  desinfection  et  Pisolement. 
Le  savant  bygieniste  ajoute  apres  que  les  influences  bereditaires 
n’agissent  pas  toujours  fatalement,  et  que  nous  disposons  de  moyens, 
a propos  pour  bitter  centre  les  tendances  morbides,  pouvant  les  com- 
battre des  leur  commencement,  empecbant  ainsi  le  developpement  de 
la  maladie  bereditaife. 

Quant  a la  tuberculeuse,  la  plus  terrible  des  maladies  dont  souffre- 
Pbumanite,  Bucbanan  en  Angleterre,  et  Bowditcb  en  Amerique,  ont 
fait  sur  elle  des  notables  etudes,  desquelles  on  a deduit  que  cette 
maladie  diminue  extraordinairement  avec  les  travaux  d’assainissemenr. 
Comme  fait  notable  et  decisif  nous  citerons  la  complete  transfer- 
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mation  operee  en  plusieurs  villes  anglaises  qui,  au  moyen  d’ouvrages 
d’assainissement  realises,  ont  reduit  la  mortalite  a la  limite  de  12  h, 
14  pour  1,000,  faits  consignes  dans  le  rapport  redige  par  la  Commission 
chargee  de  I’etude  de  I’assainissement  de  Turin,  dan.-;  lequel  on  trouve 
aussi  que  Frankfort  a reduit  sa  mortalite  de  typho'ide  de  11  a 13  pour 
100,000.  Berlin  de  6 a 8 et  Munich,  et  autres  aussi  chatices  par  leurs 
epidemics,  de  1 a V. 

Arnould,  faisant  d’adroites  considerations  sur  la  possibilite  d’eviter 
ies  maladies  contagieuses,  dit  avec  une  notable  prevision,  qu’uii  jour 
viendra  ou  les  nations  illustrees  chatieront  et  poursuivront  judicairement 
tout  ceux  qui  auront  6te  la  cause  ou  I’origine  d’un  foyer  epidemique. 

Succint  examen  de  Barcelone. 

Prochaine  la  complete  transformation  de  Barcelone,  en  vertu  de  la 
recente  concession  de  sa  reforme  et  du  projet  d’assainissement  du  sous- 
sol.  travaux  qui  completeront  ceux  de  son  superbe  agrandissement,  il 
nous  semble  que  cette  epoque  est  la  plus  a propos  si  nous  voulons 
connaitre  ses  actuelles  conditions  d’insalubrite  moindres,  dans  leur 
ensemble,  que  celles  de  Marseille,  et  aussi  pour  y etudier  plus  tard  I’effet 
des  reformes  radicales  qui  vont  etre  faites  et  dont  I’executiou  sera 
immediate. 

II  y a peu  de  pays  en  Europe  ou,  comme  dans  la  notre,  il  soit  si 
difficile  d’entreprendre  une  etude  de  statistique  et  do  demographic  sani- 
taire  pour  bien  des  circonstances,  surtout  par  le  defaut  de  precision  et  de 
d’exactitude  avec  lequel  ou  prend  les  notes  de  statistique  qui  se  publient, 
et  de  la  ivient  probablement  la, cause  primordiale  de  ne  pas  utilisfir  la 
statistique  dans  la  proportion  qui  correspond  a cette  tres-importante 
partie  des  sciences  biologiques,  dans  laquelle  les  autres  sciences  ont  leur 
naissance  et  leiir  point  de  depart. 

Pour  ce  motif,  et  presentant  un  travail  base  sur  la  statistique  et 
destine  a I’etude  de  la  reduction  de  I’excessive  mortalite  de  notre  ville 
comme  a la  demonstration  de  la  possibilite  d’eviter  une  multitude  de 
maladies,  il  se  presente  de  nombreux  inconvenients  qui  ont  une  impor- 
tance certaine  et  peuvent  etre  encore  la  cause  de  beaucoup  d’erreurs 
involontaires  ou  omissions  qui  disparaitront  a mesure  du  perfectionement 
de  la  statistique. 

En  penetrant  dans  le  vaste  champ  de  la  prophilaxie  des  maladies 
qni,  en  Espagne,  n’est  du  domaine  d’aucune  classe  professante,  nous  le 
le  faisons  anime  par  les  phrases  de  . I’eminent  Pettenkofer,  le  savant 
medecin  de  Munich  qui,  dans  le  sexieme  Congres  international  de  Science, 
disait  avec  grande  raison  : que  les  moyens  propres  a eviter  les  maladies 
evitables,  et  specialemeut  les  epidemies,  n’etaient  pas  du  domaine  de  la 
therapeutique,  mais  principalement  de  I’art  de  I’ingenieur  et  du 
gouvernant. 

De  plus,  la  seule  esperance  qui  nous  guide,  est  de  croire,  que  si 
nous  arrivons  a contribuer  en  petite  echelle,  il  est  vrai,  an  progres  de 
I’hygiene  publique  de  Barcelone,  nous  lui  aurons  prete  le  plus  grand 
service  dont  nous  sommes  capable,  et  si,  au  contraire,  nous  nous  heurtions 
a la  grandeur  du  probleme,  les  erreurs  dans  lesquelles  nous  tomberions, 
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enseigneraient  aux  autres,  plus  fortunes  que  nous,  la  vole  a suivre  pour 
decouvrir  la  verite,  car  c’est  seulement  ainsi  que  progressent  les  sciences 
dans  le  chemin  difficile  de  cette  verite,  d’une  fa9on  semblable  an  cours 
d’une  riviere  dont  les  eaux  vont  choquant  de  Tune  a I’autre  rive,  descen- 
dant cependant,  et  gagnant  du  chemin  dans  la  direction  de  I’embouchure, 
pour,  bientot,  se  confondre  dans  le  receptacle  irrepuisable  oii  apportent 
leur  contingent  tons  les  autres  cours  d’eau. 

L’etude  de  la  mortalite  relative  a chaeune  des  rues  de  Barcelone 
pendant  la  periode  de  1880  a 1889  inclusivement,  revele  que  leur 
quantite  augmente  a mesure  que  les  conditions  d’ urbanisation  de  la  voie 
et  des  ilots  do  maisons  sont  plus  mauvaises.  Pour  le  prouver,  examinons 
seulement  les  etats,  Modele  No.  6 dans  lesquels  les  rues  sont  inscrites 
selon  I’ordre  de  leur  plus  grande  mortalite  relative.  II  resulte  de  cet 
examen  que  des  288  rues  qui  I’ont  superieure  a 30  pour  1,000,  oil,  soit 
entre  toutes,  celles  les  plus  extraordinairement  insalubres,  il  n’en  est  pas 
line  qui  rennisse  les  plus  mediocres  conditions  d’urbanisation  ; beaucoup 
sont  privees  d’elles,  manquant  completement  d’egouts,  de  pavage,  de 
canalisations  d’eaux ; enfin  en  leur  immense  majorite,  I’egout  est 
detestable,  on  fait  defaut  dans  le  reste.  De  toutes  les  rues  aux  quelles  a 
trait  I’etat  dont  nous  parlons,  aucune  n’avait  un  bon  pavage,  etant 
mauvais  meme  celui  de  la  generalite,  des  rues  ; quelques  unes  avec  du 
MacAdam,  tandis  que  d’ autres  manquaient  completement  de  revetement. 

Les  demeures  de  ces  rues  sont  consequemment  tres-malsaines,  et 
parmi  les  habitations  contaminees  dominent  celles  qui  sont  exemptes 
de  vent  ilation,  avec  une  densite  enorme  d’etres  humains,  manquant  d’une 
dotation  d’eau  potable  suffisante,  usant  de  moyens  d’ expulsion  d’excre- 
ments  veritablement  affreuse,  car  elles  ont  des  depots  d’ ordures  degoutants 
au  dessous  de  I’evier ; la  cuisine  sans  air,  on  dans  les  mauvaises  conditions, 
avec  les  lieux  d’aisances  au  dedans  et,  dans  certaines  maisons,  sans  de 
siphon  obturateur.  Les  depots  de  latrines  se  trouvent  sous  le  rampant 
des  escaliers,  et  d’autres,  comme  dans  la  Barcelonette,  sous  les  trottoirs. 
La  largeur  des  rues  a une  grande  influence,  et  nous  voyons  qu’entre  les 
288  rues  et  places  dont  nous  parlons,  13  seulement  sont  d’une  largeur 
reguliere  qui  atteint  un  depasse  de  20  m.,  et  cependant  elles  sont  en 
des  conditions  particulieres  puisqu’ elles  manquent  d’urbanisation  et 
reunissent  de  si  mauvaises  conditions  qu’elles  suffisent  a expliquer  I’exces 
de  mortalite. 

Pour  pouvoir  entreprendre  avec  quelque  precision  I’etude  demo- 
grafico-.sanitaire  de  Barcelone,  nous  avons  choisi  la  derniere  dizaine 
d’annees  ecoulees,  soit  de  1880  a 1889,  parceque  les  renseignements 
consignes  dans  les  feeuilles  de  deces,  comme  dans  le  recensement  du  l^^^ 
Janvier  de  1888  y sont  plus  complets.  Des  documents  rediges  jusqu’a 
nos  jours,  en  deux  derniers  sont  ceux  qui  nous  meritent  le  plus  grand 
credit,  parce  qu’ils  nous  demontrent  une  plus  grande  exactitude. 

De  ces  reseignements  et  de  ceux  que  nous  avons  recueillis,  il  resulte 
que  la  mortalite  absolue  est  en  moyenne  de  8,892  individus  par  an,  y. 
compris  les  avortements,  et  8,425  sans  eux,  la  population  etant  selon 
le  recensement  du  l*^"^  Janvier  de  1888,  de  272,481  et  de  300,000  le 
minimum  que  correspond  reellement  au  terme  municipal  de  Barcelone; 
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la  mortalite  relative  est  de  30'92  pour  1,000  selon  le  recensement  et  de 
28'88  pour  1,000  le  maximum  veritable,  qui  est  pres  de  cette  que  nous 
considererons  plus  bas,  tenant  en  compte  qiie  dans  ces  chiffres  ne  sont 
pas  inclus  ceux  qui  correspondent  aux  avortements. 

Nous  pouvons  assurer  que  la  mortalite  de  Barcelone  n’excede  pas 
comme  moyenne  annuelle  de  28'5  pour  1,000 ; mais  enfin,  malgre  cela, 
ce  chifPre  est  trop  eleve  et  peut  certainement  se  reduirc  en  10  pour  1,000 
par  an,  et  cela  eviterait  ou  retarderait  la  mort  d’unes  3,000  personnes 
qui  succombent  bien  a tort,  et  perinettrait  a la  plupart  de  prolonger 
I’age  moyen  de  leur  vie. 

En  etudiant  la  marche  de  la  mortalite  totale  dans  les  diverses 
epoques  de  la  periode  indiquee,  nous  observons  que  les  maximums 
correspondent  toujours  a I’epoque  hivernale  et  specialement  an  mois  de 
Janvier,  et  puis  aux  mois  de  Decembre  et  de  Fevrier,  decroissant  tou- 
jours au  printemps,  ayant  generalement  son  minimum  dans  le  mois  de 
Septembre  et  comme  ensemble  dans  la  saison  d’ete.  (Voir  anex  No.  2.) 

L’annee  de  la  plus  grande  mortalite  fut  celle  de  1885  celui  du 
cholera  ou  Ton  enregistra  9,805  deces  et  la  minima  celle  de  1881  oil  il 
n’y  eeut  que  7,338  deces.  La  premiere  annee  correspond  a I’epoque 
de  I’epidemie  cholerique,  et  I’on  nota  comme  cela  a lieu  ordiuairement, 
qu’apres  une  annee  d’epidemie  suit  une  autre  dont  la  mortalite  est 
moindre.  Cela  s’explique,  parcequ’en  ces  annees  la  perissent  les  malades 
les  plus  deli  cats. 

Les  deces  abondent  toujours  dans  les  rues  etroites,  tortueuses,  dans 
celles  qui  sont  sans  issue  ; dans  celles  entin  qui,  pour  ces  divers  motifs,^ 
offrent  de  graves  defauts  de  ventilation  et  de  clarte. 

Passant  a un  autre  ordre  d’idees,  on  remarque  que  la  mortalite  est 
influencee,  par  la  conduite  ou  moralite  des  habitants,  puisque  tons  ceux 
des  rues  ou  abonde  la  gente  vicieuse  figurent  en  premiere  ligne  avec 
une  mortalite  tres-grande,  bien  que  les  prostitues  qui  donnent  un  si 
grand  contingent  aux  deces  occasionnfe  par  des  maladies  syphilitiques 
et  tuberculeuses  vont  generalement  achever  leurs  jours  dans  quelque 
nosocome,  diminuant  ainsi  le  contingent  apparent  de  la  rue  ou  elles 
vivaient  et  dans  lesquelles  elles  ne  figurent  plus. 

L’augmentation  de  la  mortalite  coincide  aussi  avec  le  defaut  de 
position  social,  car  les  classes  pam-res  exemptes  de  moyens  de  fortune 
se  voient  dans  la  necessite  d’habiter  des  maisons  moins  cheres  qui, 
d’ ordinaire,  reunissent  les  plus  mauvaises  conditions,  manquant  d’eau,  et 
par  consequent  de  proprete,  ainsi  que  de  beaucoup  d’elements  indispens- 
ables  pour  la  vie  et  I’hygiene  du  foyer  domestique,  et  surtout  de  I’air 
qui  se  \ficie,  dans  la  demeure.  II  resulte  de  I’etude  faite  par  I’eminent 
Ingenieur  Cerda  de  la  population  ouvriere  de  Barcelone  qu’entre  les 
individus  de  differentes  positions,  mais  disposant  d’un  egal  cube  Fair 
respirable,  la  mortalite  est  proportionnelle  a la  valeur  de  leur  position 
sociale,  parceque  la  vie  tranquille  et  methodique  des  personnes  de  basse 
condition  s’adapte  mieux  aux  prescriptions  hygieniques  que  celles  des 
families  k I’aise,  ce  que  demontre  la  necessite  de  construire  maisons 
pour  les  ouvriers. 
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Pour  connaitre  I’influence  de  rorientation,  I’illustre  Ingenieur 
Cerda  etudia  celle  qui  pouvait  convenir  a Barcelone  pour  le  trace  des 
lignes  ou  axes  primordiaux  de  son  projet  d’agrandissement  de  la  ville, 
deduisant  de  ses  minutieuses  etudes  statistiques  que  dans  les  rues 
dirigees  vers  les  quatre  points  cardinaux  la  mortalite  etait  plus  grande 
que  dans  celles  tracees  dans  une  direction  moyenne,  qui  furent  celles 
qu’il  adopta  a la  fin.  II  deduisit  de  la  meme  etude  qu’en  egales 
circonstances  la  mortalite  est  plus  grande  dans  les  rues  perimetrales 
que  dans  les  centrales,  et  qu’en  supposant  une  egalite  de  circon- 
stances la  mortalite  croit  aussi  en  raison  de  la  distance  au  centre  de 
I’activite. 

Enfin  a ne  considerer  que  la  mortalite  relative  a toute  la  decade, 
nous  verrons  que  toutes  les  maladies  endemiques,  comme  les  epi- 
demiques,  s’acharnent  tou jours  sur  les  memes  rues,  et,  de  la,  la  triste 
renommee  qu’ont  acquise  les  rues  del  Mediodia,  de  San  Ramon,  de 
Ancells,  de  Amalia,  de  las  Oncellas,  de  Salvadors,  de  Arco  del  Teatro, 
enfin  les  rues  insalubres,  les  tortueuses,  les  etroites,  celles  qui  out  leurs 
maisons  contaminees  ou  qui  sont  voisines  de  certains  nosocomes  ou 
d’etablissements  collectifs. 

Entrant  maintenant  dans  I’etude  detaille  de  la  mortalite,  nous 
observons  que  les  maladies  qui  originent  le  plus  de  deces  sont 
precisement  les  plus  facilement  evitables,  de  sorte  qu’on  pourrait 
empecber  ou  retarder  la  mort  de  la  plupart  des  gens  qui  decedent  a 
Barcelone ; pour  le  prouver  nous  incbivrons  le  present  tableau  relatif 
au  periode  de  1880-89  : 


P6si)rnation  dea 
Maladies. 

Mortalitd 

total. 

Relation 
de  d^e^s 
par  rapport 
au  total. 

Dfoignation  des 
Maladies. 

Mortality 

total. 

Relation 
de  d6c6s 
par  rapport 
au  total. 

Eeportd  - 

41,870 

0-60463 

Tuberculeuses  • 

10,273 

0'11576 

Roug^ole 

8,088 

0-03473 

Gastro-enteropattiies  • 

7,629 

0- 08380 

Diphtfere 

2,881 

0-03240 

Pneutnonies 

6,128 

0-06892 

Petite  vdrole 

2,203 

0-02477 

Cardiopathies 

6,020 

0-06770 

Cholera 

1,694 

0-01905 

Protichites 

6,156 

0-05799 

Coqueluche 

330 

0-00371 

Apoplexies 

4,908 

0-05520 

Scarlatine 

203 

0-00228 

Fifevres  typhoidea 

4,736 

0-05326 

Maladies  diverses 

33,650 

0-37813 

44,870 

0-50403 

Total 

83,919 

1-00000 

La  maladie  qui  offre  le  plus  grande  contingent  de  mortalite  est  la 
tuberculeuse.  Dans  notre  cite,  comme  dans  presque  toutes  les  grandes 
villes,  il  semble  que  I’bomme  s’evertue  a faciliter  sa  propre  destruction 
par  ses  ennemis  les  plus  redoutables,  qui  sont  ceux  du  monde  invi- 
sible. Les  trois  maladies  pulmonaires  les  plus  importantes  qui  sont  la 
tuberculeuse,  la  pneumonie  et  la  bronchite,  d’especes  generalement 
infectieuses  ont  produit  un  total  de  21,577  deces  auquels  correspond 
une  proportion  de  24 ’27  pour  100,  ou  soit  le  ^ du  total  des 
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morts.  Ces  maladies  sent  generalement  evitables,  et  cela  doit 
servir  de  stimulant  pour  mettre  en  seuvre  les  moyens  iiidispensables  de 
les  cprriger. 

On  observe,  d’une  part,  que  les  rues  ou  les  maisbns  contaminees 
ont  une  grande  densite  de  population,  paient  un  enorme  tril)ut  a la 
mort  par  la  tuberculeuse,  et  figurent  en  un  lieu  tristement  celebre  les 
rues  du  “ Mediodia  (112'2),  Cid  (108‘23),  Sta.  Madrona  (85‘94), 
“ Vermeil  (78 ’25),  Tigre  (68-09),  San  Geromino  (64-04),  Salvadors 
“ (63-07),  Amalia  (60-92),  Robador  (45-69),  Cires  (58-50),  Poniente 
“ (43-54),  et  Arco  del  Teatro  (70-20).”  * 

Le  Dr.  Fin  attribue  1’ enorme  mortalite  occassione  par  la  tuberculeuse 
en  notre  ville  a I’alimentation  defectueuse  et  an  manque  d’habitations 
reunissant  les  conditions  que  I’hygiene  reclame,  car  les  rues  de  la  vieille 
Barcelone,  sont  extremement  etroites,  avec  des  edifices  excessivement 
eleves,  et  une  population  par  trop  dense,  defauts  qui  se  repareront  avec 
la  reforme  de  cette  partie  de  la  ville  qui  doit  commencer  cette  annee 
meme. 

II  faut  noter  la  preponderance  de  la  tuberculeuse  dans  toutes  ces 
rues,  qui,  comme  celles  dn  Mediodia,  Areo  del  Teatro,  Alba,  Monserrate 
et  autres  sont  eonnues  pour  beberger  en  elles  des  gens  de  conduite 
vicieuse  et  dissolue  qui,  en  plus  de  produire  une  extraordinaire  depense 
de  leur  organisme,  le  predisposent  a acquerir  des  maladies  transmissibles 
de  toutes  especes,  et  en  particulier  la  tuberculeuse. 

Semblables  resultats  se  deduieut  des  diverses  maladies  dans  les 
quelles  influent  defavorablement  les  mauvaises  conditions  de  la  partie 
peu  urbanisee  de  Barcelone,  notant,  au  contraire,  que  la  ou  les  preceptes 
de  I’hygi^ne  publique  ont  ete  appliques,  une  partie  des  influences 
morbeuses  a disparu,  encore  qu’on  n’en  peut  soustraire  completement 
Barcelone,  jusqu’a  ce  qu’on  ne  pratique  serieusement  I’isolement  des 
attaques  de  maladies  infectieuses,  la  desinfection,  et  surtout  pendant  que 
rassainissement  de  la  ville  et  de  la  plaine  du  Llobregat  ne  soit  complete. 

Considerant  Barcelone  sous  I’aspect  moral,  nous  pouvons  consigner 
que,  sans  etre  un  modele  a tons  les  points  de  vue,  elle  reunit  des  con- 
ditions meilleures  que  d’ autres  grandes  capitales  ou  les  vices  dominent 
d’une  maniere  complete  ; ainsi,  par  exemple,  la  mortalite  par  la  syphilis 
et  alcoolisme,  qui  sont  les  deux  fins  fatales  de  la  generalite  de  la  gent 
vicieuse,  donne  seulement  un  contingent  de  mortalite  annuel  respectif  de 
48  et  23  deces  par  au  auxquels  correspondent  les  autres  relatifs  de  16  et 
7*7  pour  100,000  habitants. 

II  se  deduit  de  tout  ce  qui  a ete  expose,  que  I’intime  relation  qu’il 
y a entre  la  mortalite  et  la  situation  des  services  urbains  de  la  partie  de 
la  population  que  nous  considerons,  en  lui  quitant,  au  moyen  de  ces 
services  les  conditions  inherentes  au  developpement  d’une  infinite  de 
maladies  evitables,  qui  disparaitront  aussitot  qu’on  executera  les  reformes 
sanitaires  si  necessaires  a Barcelone,  et  qui  doivent  se  developper  breve- 
ment,  car  les  principales  ont  ete  approuvees  par  la  corporation 
municipale.  Quand  ces  reformes  se  seront  realisees,  ou  pourra  comparer 

* Ces  renscignements  sont  ceux  de  la  mortalite  anuelle  relative  ^ 1,000,000 
habitants. 
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la  statistique  demographique  d’alors  avec  celle  que  nous  presentons 
aujourd’hui,  et  nous  avons  la  certitude  qu’oii  pourra  considerer  Barcelone 
comme  une  des  villes  les  plus  saines  du  monde.  Nous  fondons  notre 
croyance  en  ce  que  toutes  les  causes  d’insalubrite  qu’elle  reunit  sont 
artificielles  et  dues  a rhomme  seulement,  car  bien  que  ces  causes  accusent 
leur  existence,  il  y a quelques  ilots  de  maisons  ou  la  mortalite  n’est 
seulement  que  de  13  pour  1,000. 


Annexe  No.  1. 

Im  Vie  humaine. 

La  vie  de  I’etre  humain  nous  apparait  comme  un  acte  resultant  de 
I’ensemble  des  efforts  des  divers  organes ; lorsque  nous  jouissons  de  la 
sante,  cet  ensemble  est  harmonique  et  equilibre ; quand  il  cesse  de  I’etre, 
c’est-a-dire,  quand  il  rompt  le  fonctionnalisme  regulier  du  corps,  la 
maladie  apparait. 

Considerant  que  la  maladie  a pour  effet  de  diminuer  ou  d’alterer  les 
conditions  vitales  de  Torganisme  humain,  nous  pourrions  la  definir 
comme  une  reduction  ou  alteration  de  la  loi  ou  courbe  de  la  vie,  pour 
causes  inherentes  ou  exterieures  a I’orgauisme. 

Du  moment  ou  nous  considerons  la  vie,  non  en  son  essence  intime, 
mais  en  son  expression  sensible  et  externe,  elle  entre  par  cela-meme  dans 
I’ordre  des  phenomenes  naturels,  qui  tons  son  sujets  a des  lois  plus  ou 
moins  ditSciles  de  formuler,  mais  existantes  sans  doute  aucune. 

Dans  le  cas  present,  la  difficulte  s’impose,  car  jusqu’ici  on  n’a  pas 
trouve  le  moyen  de  mesures  le  degre  de  vitalite  d’un  individu ; mais 
(juoique  cette  loi  ne  soit  pas  encore  connue,  peut-etre  la  decouvrira-t  -on 
domain.  De  meme  que  I’humanite  a pu  voir  a chaque  moment,  quoique 
sans  s’en  rendre  compte,  les  manifestations  de  la  gravite  et  de  I’attraction 
universelles  ; et  meme  il  y a pen  d’annees , nous  ne  pouvions  soup^onner 
I’existence  des  dynamometres,  des  manometres  et  d’autres  appareils 
mesureurs  de  forces ; il  est  possible  enfin  que  dans  I’avenir  quelqu’un 
decouvre  un  precede  experimental  capable  de  mesurer  et  d’evaluer  la 
force  vitale  d’uu  individu  dans  les  divers  ages  ou  phases  de  son  existence 
et  dans  ce  cas  tracer  tres  facilement  les  points  de  la  courbe  correspondant 
a la  formule  de  la  vie  et  representer  geometriquement  et  analytiqueinent 
la  loi  de  sa  formation,  dont  I’existence  est  pour  nous  indudable ; de 
meme  que  nous  sommes  persuades  (pie  cette  loi  se  formulera  malgre 
I’opinion  d’auteurs  illustres  qui  pensent  etre  humainement  impossible  de 
determiner  I’equation  generale  de  la  vie. 

Suivant  I’ordre  d’idees  que  nous  venous  d’exposer,  nous  rappelle- 
rons  qu’un  homme  eminent,  a plusieurs  titres,  un  savant  medecin 
Catalan,  le  docteur  Letamendi,  a etudie  le  premier  le  mode  de  I’exprimer 
d’une  maniere  generale  par  I’ecpiation, 

V=/(YC), 

dans  laquelle  V est  la  resultante  ^de,  Y la  force  individuelle  et  C la  force 
cosmique,  formule  que  lApond  a uue  diffcivnte  idee  de  celle  que  nous 
guidera  en  penetrant  par  le  chemin  mecoiinu  de  I’application  du  calcul 
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mathematique,  a la  realisation  de  Facte  physiologique  qui  embrasse  la 
evolution  de  Forgauisme  humain  sur  la  terre. 

Avant  tout,  et  pour  simplifier  le  probleme,  nous  considererons 
la  vie  de  Fhomme  qui  meurt  de  longevite,  c’est-a-dire  de  mort  naturelle 
et  ayant  use  convenablement  et  sans  pertes  diverses  aucunes,  toute  la 
force  vitalo  qu’il  re^ut  au  moment  de  naitre ; comparons  pour  un 
moment  Forganisme  a une  machine  perfectionnee  capable  de  pouvoir 
donner  sans  perte  aueune  toute  la  force  motrice  de  Fetre  humain,  a 
toutes  les  epoques  de  sa  vie,  et  sans  que  des  resistances  etrangeres 
reduisent  sa  valeiir  totale.  Cela  suppose,  nous  observerons  que  la  vie 
humaine  se  manifeste  d’une  maniere  sensible  par  une  force  latente  que 
possede,  au  moment  de  naitre,  le  germe,  et  qu’en  vertu  de  cet  accroise- 
ment  de  depense  ou  de  consommation,  cet  etre  evolutionne  jusqu’a 
perdre  completement  cette  force,  de  la  meme  maniere  qu’une  locomotive 
(representation  de  Fetre  humain)  sort  de  la  station  (cloitre  maternel) 
avec  une  certaine  quantite  de  mouvements  a developper,  dependant 
des  formes,  des  materiaux  employes,  et  de  la  disposition  de  la  machine  ; 
une  puissance  a developper  qui  correspond  a la  vie,  et  dependant  de  la 
perfection  des  organismes  et  de  son  ensemble,  du  soin  de  sa  con- 
versation ; de  Farrangement  de  la  machine ; et  des  resistances  qui 
tendent  a la  detniire.  En  plus  de  Faptitude  necessaire  pour  que  le 
mouvement  subsiste,  il  faut  encore  user  du  calorique,  au  moyen  des 
aliments  pour  Fhomme,  et  du  charbon  pour  la  machine.  On  omet 
necessairement  le  rechange  des  pieces  defectueuses  ou  qui  sont  usees  de 
la  machine,  car  en  pratiquant  ce  rechange  on  pourrait  refaire  par  parties 
la  machine  et  augmenter  ainsi  artificiellement  sa  duree,  chose  qui 
n’aura  jamais  lieu  dans  Forganisme  humain.  On  entend  done  par 
“ vie  ” de  la  machine,  sa  duree  maxima,  sans  avoir  recours  de  renouvelle- 
ment  de  ses  pieces,  mais  sans  cesser  pourtant  d’etre  Fob  jet  d’une 
conservation  complete  et  d’un  soin  particulier. 

A Finstant  du  depart,  c’est-a-dire,  a la  suite  de  la  naissance  (et 
nous  ]:)ourrions  dire  a la  suite  de  la  generation)  la  machine  mai'che  avec 
lenteur,  (de  meme  que  Fenfant  n’est  pas  propre  a une  grande  quantite 
de  mouvements)  ; la  force  vive  accumulee  en  elle  atteint  alors  son 
maximum  et  diminue  a mesure  de  la  duree  de  la  marche  (comme 
diminue  la  puissance  assimilatrice  ou  Faffinite  de  Felement  cellule  a 
mesure  que  Fage  de  Fenfant  augmeni;e) ; plus  tard  le  train  suit  sa 
marche  acquiert  la  plus  grande  velocite,  ton  jours  au  i)rofit  de  la  force 
vive  accumulee  en  elle,  et  apres  etre  arrivee  au  maximum  de  sa 
puissance  (age  viril)  sa  velocite  commence  a decroitre  jusqu’a  con- 
sommer  la  force  vitale  motrice  on  s’annuler  completement  quand  s’est 
depensee,  par  Finfluence  des  usures  et  des  resistances  soit  la  force 
vitale,  soit  Faptitude  qu’ont  les  mecanismes  pour  le  mouvement,  (c’est- 
a-dire  la  force  -vitale  et  la  disposition  des  organes  dans  F^tre  humain), 
et  alors  le  train  s’arrete,  et  son  trajet  ou  Fespace  parcourru  serait  le 
maximum  possible  si  la  locomotive  en  marche  utilisait  pour  elle  et  sans 
pertes  aucunes  les  aptitudes  qu’elle  possedait  en  etat  latent  pour  la 
totalite  de  sa  marche. 
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II  decoule  de  cela  que  dans  ces  conditions  la  vitalite  sera  propor- 
tionelle  a I’affinite  on  a la  force  assimilatrice  F de  I’individu,  laquelle 
diminue  a son  tour  avec  le  temps  on  I’age  T ; en  vertu  de  quoi  le 
idtalite  V,  pourra  s’exprimer  par  cette  fermule : 

V=/(FT).  (1.) 

Les  variables  F et  T representatives  de  la  force  assimilatrice  et 
I’age  ou  le  temps  de  la  vie  de  Thomme  sont  eutr’elles  relationuees  par 
une  nouvelle  formnle : 

F=+/(T).  (2.) 

expression  des  variations  que  soufPre  la  force  assimilatrice,  qui  est  la 
maxima  M au  moment  de  naitre,  quand  (T)  est  zero,  et  est  nul 
quand  M = (T).  Etant  la  vie  fonction  de  F et  de  T et  F I’etant 

aussi  de  T,  en  resume  la  vie  peut  etre  pour  chaque  homme  une  fonction 
plus  ou  moins  complique  du  temps  : 

/•  (FT). 

La  formule  1 contient  trois  variables  et  represente  une  surface; 
mais  comme  la  (2)  se  verifie  entre  la  F y T,  signifie  un  cilindre  de 
generatrices  paralleles  anexe  V,  et  dont  I’intersection  avec  le  plan  FT 
soit  la  curve  (2).  En  considerant  ensembles  les  deux  formules  on 
representera  la  curve  d’intersection  des  deux  surfaces  dans  I’espace. 

La  fonction  Y (T)  est  de  telle  composition  que  dans  le  cas  de 
T = 0 (au  moment  de  naitre)  donne  a V une  quantite  maxima,  laquelle 
irait  diminuant  a mesure  que  decroitrait  I’affinite  ou  force  assimilatrice 
et  augmenterait  avec  le  temps  la  fonction  de  I’age  fi  (T)  s’annulant 
I’activite  dans  le  cas  de  M = /j  (T) . 

Pour  exprimer  sensiblement  et  dans  I’espace  ces  idees,  nous  con- 
sidererons  un  systeme  d’axes  co-ordonnes,  dans  lesquels  I’axe  vertical  V 
representera  la  vitalite,  I’liorizontal  F sis  dans  le  plus  du  papier,  la  force 
assimilatrice  ou  d’affinite  des  cellules,  et  le  normal  a ce  plan  T,  les 
temps.  (Voir  le  dessin  No.  1.) 

La  ligne  representative  des  variations  de  F en  fonction  de  T est : 

F = M -/,  (T) 

on  pourrait  construire  des  qu’on  aurait  determine  a priori  on  a posteriori 
(apres  la  mort  de  I’individu)  par  des  points  donnant  des  valeurs  a 
T depuis  O,  auquel  correspond  le  maximum  Fj  de  F,  jusqu’a  £1:,  epoque 
de  la  mort  par  senilite  dans  laquelle : 

M=/i(T);  yF  = o. 

Une  fois  cette  courbe  tracee,  qui  est  la  projection  de  la  ligne  reelle, 
la  representation  des  forces  vitales  dans  I’espace  on  I’obtiendrait  en 
elevant,  sur  cliaque  point  de  la  courbe  F^  Gr  is  sise  dans  le  plan  FT, 
une  perpendiculaire,  et  mesurant  sur  elle  avec  I’eclielle  adoptee 
I’intensite  de  la  force  vitale  accumulee  que  peut  developper  I’homme 
des  ce  moment.  La  meme  cliose  peut  se  faire  sur  chaque  point,  au 
moyen  des  valeurs  des  trois  cordonnees  qui  le  determinent  comme  il 
arrive  avec  le  point  P determine  par  les  valeurs  V^,  F’  et  T’  de  V,  F 
et  T.  La  courbe  que  nous  avons  etudiee  est  celle  de  la  vie  en  etat  de 
sante,  mais  des  que  celle-ci  s’altere  pour  une  cause  quelconque,  la 
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continuite  de  la  courbe  souffre  nne  modification  plus  on  moins  profonde, 
selon  I’intensite  de  cette  cause  et  des  conditions  ou  elle  s’est  developpee. 
(Voir  le  dessin  No.  2.) 

Soit  a A £!:  la  courbe  normale  de  la  vie  d’un  individu  suppose 
jouissant  de  parfaite  sante,  et  considerant  le  cas  ou  celle-ci  viendrait  a 
s’alterer  pour  une  cause  quelconque  : cette  derniere  agirait  a la  fa9on 
d’une  resistance  dans  la  machine  motrice  de  I’organisme  humain,  de 
sorte  que,  considerant  I’equivalent  F de  pertes  de  force  assimilatrice  et 
celui  de  vitalite  V produit,  nous  pourrons  construire,  1°  la  courbe  qui 
relationne  le  temps  et  les  forces  d’assimilation  F,  et  plus  apres,  celle 
qui  relationne  les  trois  quantites  enoncees. 

Supposons  par  exemple,  qu’a  I’age  de  25  ans  advienne  une  maladie 
qui  a sa  loi  et  sa  courbe  representative  E = S.j,  (F,  T)  nous  Fexprimerons 
dans  ses  relations  avec  la  force  assimilatrice  ou  d’affinite  par  une  ligne 
dont  Finfluence  seulement  disparaitra  par  exemple  a 36  ans  ; la  courbe 
sur  la  plan  F,  T sera  une  projection  de  cette  courbe  E qui  relationnera 
la  perte  de  vitalite,  celle  de  la  force  assimilatrice,  et  Fage  de  Findividu. 

Cette  courbe  E,  obtenue,  nous  pourrons  connaitre  Finfluence 
qu’elle  ■ exerce  sur  la  courbe  normale  a A et  nous  deduirons  une 
nouvelle  courbe  A E B dont  le  resultat  sera  d’offrir  le  trace  A B 
anormal  puisque,  retablie  sa  sante,  la  fouction  vie  pent  continuer  a se 
developper,  mais  couime  les  coefficients  de  Fequation  se  seront  alteres, 
celle-ci  sera  maintenant : 

V=/3(F,  T)  T) 

mais  avant  de  Fage  il  arrivera  que 

/3(F,T)  =/4(F,  T) 

et  consequemment,  au  lieu  de  prolonger  sa  vie  jusqu’a  -Sh  72  ans, 
comme  s’il  eut  en  sante,  il  vivra  seulement  par  exemple  £!:’=:  53  ans. 
Dans  les  cas  de  mort  subite  par  suicide  ou  homicide  (voir  Fig.  1)  la 
courbe  se  brise  et  se  substitue  en  avant  par  une  ligne  droite  M O 
normal  a Faxe  des  T. 

Une  fois  la  sante  alteree  ou  bien  detruit  le  fonctionalisme  organi- 
que,  Findividu  a besoin  de  developper  des  resistances  naturelles  ou 
d’agents  exterieurs  (medication)  capables  de  retablir  Fequilibre ; dans 
le  premier  cas,  un  ou  plusieurs  organes  du  fonctionnalisme  se  trouvent 
alteres,  et  alors,  de  meme  que  la  medication  pent  aggraver  la  maladie 
si  ses  effets  sent  convergents,  elle  pent  guerir  si  ses  effets  sent 
divergents  ; dans  ce  cas,  Fequation  de  la  vie  en  etat  de  sante. 

Y — f (FT)  se  transforme  en  epoque  de  maladie  en  celle-ci  : 

V =/3  (FT)  -f,  (FT)-=/5  (FT)  =/3)  (FTi) 

et  alors  il  devient  necessaire  de  recouvrir  a un  agent  a naturel  on 
therapeutique  qui,  introduit  dans  Forganisme,  developpe  une  action 
/e  (<*)  paralyse  la  de/^  (FT)  : de  sorte  que 

/s  (FT)  - f,  (FT)  H-  f,  {a)  = f,  (FT). 

La  vie,  comme  nous  avons  dit  plus  haut,  n’est  pas  la  function 
simple  d’un  seul  organe. 
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Dans  le  cas  ou  la  vie  se  developpe  normalement,  la  fonction 
V = / (FT)  sera  continuee,  et  la  vie  sera  d’autant  plus  longue  qu’elle 
tardera  davantage  a couper  sur  I’axe  celles  de  T et  cela  arrivera  dans  la 
meme  proportion  autant  que  moindre  sera  la  courbure  de  la  ligne  et 
partant  plus  grand  le  rayon  de  courbure  de  celle-ci. 

, , w \ 

Cette  courbure  est  representee  par  ~ dans  laquelle  ds  est 

un  element  infiniment  petit  de  la  courbe  et  w Tangle  de  contingence  que 
forment  les  tangents  tracees  a la  courbe  en  ses  deux  extremes,  p repre- 
sentant  le  rayon  de  la  courbure. 

La  courbure  s’exprimera  par  la  formule  : 


La  longevite  d’un  individu  dependra  de  la  vitalite  qu’il  apporte  en 
entrant  au  monde,  augmeutant  sa  longevite  si  la  quantite  de  vie  restant 
la  meme  que  celle  tl’alors,  augmente  le  rayon  de  courbure  de  la  ligne 
representative  de  son  existence,  et  enfin  que  celle-ci  ne  s’altere  point 
sous  Tinfluence  d’ agents  exterieurs  ou  des  maladies,  causes  qui  abregeut 
toujours  les  cours  et  la  duree  de  la  vie. 


Annexe,  ISTo.  2. 

Mortalite  absolue  par  mois  pendant  la  decade  de  1880-1889. 
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BY 

B.  H.  Thwaite,  C.E.,  F.C.S.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E. 

When  the  author  wrote  his  first  articles  on  this  subject  subsequent 
to  his  work  dealing  with  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  our  factories, 
the  economic  advantages  of  the  practical  application  of  hygiene  to 
industrial  hives  had  not  been  realised  by  our  large  employers  of  labour. 
The  early  and  more  recent  factory  Acts  in  force  contain  a few  provisions 
tending,  in  a measure,  to  the  desirable  condition  of  factory  and  workshop 
healthfuluess  ; but  these  conditions  were  only  and  sparsely  adopted  by 
the  compulsory  force  of  the  legislative  enactments.  Employers,  con- 
sidering the  stipulations  fussy  and  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
industrial  liberty,  and  as  involving  an  expense  that  should  not  be  enforced, 
naturally  object  until  compelled  to  incur  this  expenditure — which  has  in 
their  eyes  no  equivalent  return. 

It  is  an  evidence  of  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the  economic 
value  of  hygienic  measures,  that  employers  have  regarded  with  such 
suspicion,  and  have  evaded  when  they  could,  the  hygienic  applications 
that  involved  an  expenditure.  This  veil  of  ignorance  is,  however,  being 
lifted,  and  the  readiness  with  which  members  of  both  sides  of  the  British 
Houses  of  Legislature  have  accelerated  the  passing  of  the  new  Factory 
Acts,  containing  fuller  and  wider  hygienic  measures,  is  a valuable  index 
of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  which  has  faintly  realised  that  one  of  the 
factors  of  industrial  success  is  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  workpeople.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  employers  have 
not  recognised  the  enormous  importance  of  -the  healthful  condition  of 
their  Avorkshops  as  a first-class  economic  factor  of  production. 

In  England  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  and  other  fortuous, 
natural,  and  generic  circumstances  har’e  produced  men  of  originally  A^ery 
powerful  physique,  which,  alas,  has  been  sadly  reduced  in  the  last  half 
century.  Let  any  one  stand  at  the  opening  door  of  one  of  our  large 
textile  and  dust-producing  factories,  and  examine  the  physique  of  the 
Avorkmen  and  Avomen  as  they  emerge  for  their  breakfast  meal ; it  is  often 
a file  of  wan  faces  and  attenuated  and  stunted  frames,  and  the  general 
physique  is  not  one  that  can  be  considered  typical  for  Englishmen.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  hygienic  comparison  to  test  the  physical  strength 
of  ten  men  Avorking  in  the  free  air  of  heaven  with  that  of  ten  men  from 
one  of  these  insanitary  hwes  of  industry.  The  comparative  figures  would 
speak  in  eloquent  if  silent  reproach. 

If  employers  could  fully  realise  that  an  expenditure  incurred  in 
carrying  out  adequate  sanitary  measures  for  the  benefit  of  their  Avork- 
people  would  be  a wise  and  profitable  one,  it  is  quite  likely  that  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  questions  of,  Avill  it  pay  ? Avould  produce  the 

* “ Our  Factories  and  Warehouses,  their  Sanitary  and  Fire -resisting  Arrange- 
ments.” B.  H.  ThAvaite,  London : E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  1882. 
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desired  result,  and  it  would  not  need  legislative  action  to  induce 
manufacturers  to  make  their  workshops  healthful.  Employers  realise 
that  if  their  prime  motor  is  improperly  housed  or  inadequately  fed  with 
steam,  they  will  not  obtain  the  full  efficiency  from  it.  If  they  could 
apply  the  same  reasoning  in  considering  their  workmen,  they  will  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  workman  cannot  do  as  much  work,  nor  do  it 
so  efficiently,  if  he  is  not  well  and  amply  provided  with  the  natural 
requirements  of  pure  air,  ample  sunlight,  and  innocuous  and  sanitary 
means  for  the  removal  of  animal  waste.  The  natural  advantages  of  a 
bracing  climate  and  of  a condensed  atmosphere  have  given  British 
employers  an  acknowledged  initial  step  in  advance  of  European  com- 
petitors ; but  this  step  has  been  more  than  neutralised  by  indifference  to 
the  value  of  hygienic  measures. 

On  the  continent,  especially  in  France  and  in  Alsace,  sanitary, 
structural,  and  safety  precautions  have  been  in  several  instances  adopted 
with  marked  success.  In  one  instance,  to  he  fully  described,  these 
sanitary  improvements  residted  in  an  increased  out-put  efficiency  equal 
to  6 per  cent.  This  substantial  value  applied  to  an  annual  output  of  a 
value  of  100,000/.  means  an  increase  of  6,000/.,  amply  justifying  the 
additional  expenditure  involved.  We  have  not,  so  far  as  the  author  is 
aware,  any  comparable  statistics  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

The  new  Factory  Act  has  increased  the  application  of  sanitary 
measures,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  a table  were  prepared  for  the 
next  Congress,  showing  the  advantages  to  the  health  of  the  workpeople 
of  the  applications  of  these  new  sanitary  measures  to  some  large  factory. 
It  would  also  enormously  add  to  the  almost  immeasurable  value  of  health 
reports  if  medical  officers  could  tabulate  in  their  reports  the  relative 
healthfulness  of  different  processes  of  industry,  as  carried  on  in  different 
factories. 

It  is  of  supreme  national  importance  to  every  country  to  see  that, 
like  its  army  of  fighters,  its  army  of  workers  is  well  supplied  with  all 
that  nature  demands  to  sustain  healthy  and  vigorous  life.  The  health  of 
the  fighting  army  has  been  the  care  of  most  nations  in  recent  years ; and 
since  the  days  of  the  late  illustrious  General  Morin,  the  healthfulness  of 
the  habitat  of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace  has  left  little  to  be  desired,  and  in 
physique  the  British  soldier  of  war  is  far  superior  to  his  brother  soldier 
of  industry.  Why  should  this  be  ? No  nobler  purpose  could  be 
advanced  by  this  Congress  than  that  of  educating  the  minds  of  the  large 
employers  of  labour  to  the  economic  advantages  that  follow  the  applica- 
tion of  industrial  hygiene,  and  of  thus  preserving  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  workpeople. 

The  mortality  data  given  in  the  author’s  work  already  referred  to 
show  the  abnormal  and  excessive  mortality  of  the  workpeople  (especially 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs)  in  many  of  our  industrial  estab- 
lishments ; and  more  recent,  data — although  unfortunately  sparse — 
demonstrate  that  industrial  hygiene  in  this  country  is  seriously,  aud  to 
our  disgrace,  neglected.  Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  one  of  our  large  northern  towns  has  sufficiently 
connected  specific  industrial  infiuences  on  the  health  of  workpeople,  and 
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he  finds  that  of  the  deaths  due  to  phthisis — 1 1 • 4 per  cent,  were  amongst 
weavers;  6*42  per  cent,  were  amongst  spinners;  and  2‘3  percent, 
amongst  labourers.  With  a knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attending 
these  industrial  operations,  he  defines  the  causes  of  abnormal  mortality 
from  chest  diseases  in  the  following  sequence  : — 1st,  Temperature;  2nd, 
Vitiated  atmosphere  ; 3rd,  Humidity. 

We,  however,  know  that  neither  the  first  (instance  steel  smelters 
and  ironworkers)  nor  yet  the  third  of  these  (sequential)  causes  would 
have  a serious  effect  on  the  health  if  the  second  cause  were  absent, 
but  they  become  potent  factors  of  micro-organic  development — when  all 
the  three  causes  are  present  together — so  that  in  many  places  the  vitiation 
of  air  due  to  inadequate  methods  of  ventilation  becomes  the  factor  most 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  workpeople. 

In  the  fiax-preparing  rooms  the  striking  figures  of  mortality  given 
are  repeated,  the  deaths  in  the  preparing  room  from  phthisis  alone 
averaging  31  per  1000  ; in  the  heckling  room  the  average  is  IIT  per  cent., 
amongst  the  fiax  weavers  it  is  9 per  cent. 

The  general  admissions  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Commission  show  that  generally,  and  especially  in  the  textile 
industries,  ventilation  and  other  sanitary  conditions  are  defective ; one 
witness  even  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  weavers  died  from  chest 
diseases. 

The  national  loss  from  such  a preventible  source  of  premature 
mortality  cannot  be  estimated.  The  nation  has  reared  the  producing 
element  to  the  condition  of  an  expert  in  proficiency,  and  by  neglect  of 
hygienic  precautions,  which  may  be  considered  comparatively  costless, 
this  productive  element  is  suddenly  cut  off  and  lost.  Hence,  on  both  ind.i- 
vidual  and  national  grounds,  is  industrial  hygiene  economic. 

An  instance  of  the  practical  application  of  the  science  of  industrial 
hygiene  mav  be  seen  in  the  weaving  establishment  of  the  lateM.  Fournet 
d’Orival,  at  Lisieux.  The  principles  of  sanitation  laid  down  in  the 
author’s  work  for  dust-producing  processes  have  been  followed  almost 
to  the  letter,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  development  of  this 
hygienic  scheme  also  benefited  by  the  examination  and  advice  of  the 
late  General  Morin,  who  cordially  gave  M.  Perreau  (M.  Fournet’s 
engineer)  the  benefit  of  his  lengthened  and  observant  experience.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  enumerate  briefiy  the  salient  essentials  that 
a scheme  of  ventilation  should  possess  for  application  to  a dust- 
producing  process.  1st.  The  air  to  be  introduced  at  a level  above 
the  heads  of  the  workpeople ; 2nd.  The  vitiated  and  dust-laden  air 
to  be  withdrawn  at  the  fioor  level  by  means  of  a fan,  by  an  aspiratory 
tube,  or  by  the  use  of  the  factory  chhnneys ; 3rd.  As  fast  as  the  dust 
is  produced,  it  should  be  removed  by  this  downward  system  of  ventilation 
so  that  the  dust  from  the  looms  is  prevented  from  floating  to  the  breathing 
level ; 4th.  The  channels  for  leading  away  the  vitiated  air  and  dust  to 
be  arranged  below  the  floor,  traversing  the  principal  footways,  and  having 
branch  connections  with  each  dust-producing  machine ; 5th.  The  outlet 
channels  to  be  covered  with  gratings  easily  removable  for  cleaning 
purposes ; 6th.  Air  inlets  to  be  distributed  along  external  walls  or  roof  ; 
7th.  Inlet  air  to  be  heated  to  the  temperature  suited  to  the  exigency  of 
i p.  2596. 
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the  process,  and  properly  distributed  throughout  the  room;  8th.  Outlet 
upcasts  to  be  carried  above  level  of  roof,  and  when  convenient  to  be 
connected  with  chimneys.  In  the  Lisieux  application  these  conditions 
were  faithfully  observed. 

The  arrangement  for  increasing  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  was  rather  novel.  In  the  centre  of  each  air  inlet  on  the 
slope  of  the  roof,  and  near  the  ridge,  a water- jet  under  heavy  pressure 
is  deflected  on  to  a surface  in  the  air- way  ; the  water  in  its  pulverised 
condition  thus  moistens  the  air  as  it  enters  the  weaving  shed,  and  this 
to  any  desired  degree.  The  following  are  further  data  of  this  successful 
hygienic  apiflication. 

Dimensions  of  Weaving  Shed. — Length,  6T20  metres;  width, 
33T0  ; height,  3‘30 ; capacity,  6,000  cubic  metres.  Number  of 
bays,  17 ; structui’al  character  of  roof,  saw-tooth  form ; total 
roof  surface,  2,025  square  metres ; number  of  workmen,  400 ; 
net  volume  of  air  per  man  per  hour,  15  cubic  metres ; gross 
volume  of  air  for  workman  per  hour,  30  cubic  metres. 

Heating  arrangements. — High-pressure  steam  led  through  bright 
copper  pipes  0T6  metre  in  diameter ; the  pipes  placed  1 metre 
above  the  looms,  and  carried  on  brackets  projecting  from 
columns. 

Air  supply. — The  air  inlets  provided  in  roof  some  0 20  metres 
below  ridge  at  a distance  above  the  nearest  workman  of  3 ’60 
•metres.  There  are  128  air  introductory  orifices  equally  distributed 
over  17  bays.  The  area  of  the  orifices  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  from  main  air  supply.  The  vitiated  and  dust- 
laden air  escapes  through  underground  culverts  built  0'20  metre 
below  the  floor.  There  are  ten  of  these  culverts,  distributed  over 
the  area  covered  by  the  17  bays,  and  debouching  into  a larger 
one  which  is  connected  to  the  factory  chimney.  Each  culvert 
has  eight  inlet  orifices  covered  with  movable  grids ; each  culvert 
as  well  as  the  main  one  is  provided  with  regulating  valves ; the 
chimney  is  54  metres  in  height,  and  its  aspiratory  power  is 
adequate  to  provide  the  required  displacement  of  jJure  air.  This 
is  an  economic  method  of  utilising  the  dynamic  equivalent  value 
of  the  residual  heat  contained  in  sensible  form  in  the  waste  gases. 
The  value  of  this  excess  of  heat  from  the  steam  boilers  burning 
1000  kilos  of  coal  per  hour  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  45,000  cubic  metres  per  day  can  be  exhausted  without 
interfei-ing  with  the  boiler  draught. 

The  cost  of  this  hygienic  installation  was,  the  author  believes,  some 
700/.;  this  at  5 per  cent,  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  cost  of  35/. 
The  increased  etficiency  of  the  workpeople,  proved  by  the  greater 
output  of  6 per  cent.,  will  return  this  capital  in  the  first  twelve 
months ; so  that  here  we  have  an  ideal  investment  of  capital, 
promoting  health,  promoting  wealth,  and  destroying  human  dis- 
content— all  proving  that  the  economic  advantages  of  industrial 
hygiene  are  worthy  of  the  State  and  of  the  individual. 
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Wednesday,  12th  August  1891. 


The  Chair  was  occupied  by 
The  President,  Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  F.E.S. 


Les  Migrations  en  France  et  en  Europe.* * * (§) 

PAR 

M.  Levasseur. 



Sommaire. — Deplacement  des  campagnes  vers  les  villes. — Comparaison  de  la 
population  nee  dans  la  commune  ou  dans  le  departement  avec  la  population 
immigree. — Changements  produits  par  I’emigration  et  I’immigration  dans  la, 
population  urbaine  et  dans  la  population  rurale  d’un  recensement  a un  autre. — 
Les  etrangers  en  France. — Les  causes  de  I’iinmigration.— La  demograpliie  des 
etrangers. — La  mortalite'  dc3  etrangers.— Les  etrangers  dans  les  villes. — Les 
avantages  et  les  inconveuients. — Les  migrations  en  Angleterre,  en  Allemagne 
et  dans  d’autres  Etats  europeens. — Les  Frangais  hors  de  France  en  Europe  et 
les  etrangers  dans  les  Etats  europeens. — Le  bien  et  le  mal. — La  question  de  la 
population  au  point  de  vue  legal. 

Deplacement  des  campagnes  vers  villes. — Le.s  populations  ue  sont 
ni  stationnaires  en  nombre,  ni  fixes  dans  leur  domicile  : les  chapitres 
precedents  en  fournissent  maintes  preuves.  Nous  nous  proposons 
d’etudier  dans  celui-ci  les  deplacements  de  population  qui  se  produisent 
en  France  de  departement  a departement,  en  Europe  d’Etat  a Etat  et 
meme  dans  I’interieur  de  quelques  Etats. 

Nous  savons  deja  qu’en  France  la  population  urbaine  n’a  cesse 
d’augmenter  depuis  1846  (date  a partir  de  laquelle  la  constatation  de  ce 
mouvement  a ete  faite  regulierement)  aux  deiiens  de  la  population 
rurale  (1),  que  la  population  a diminue  dans  certains  departements  (J), 
quoiqu’il  n’y  eut  pas  excedent  des  deces  sur  les  naissances  (§),  et  que 
les  villes  s’accroissent  d’ ordinaire  d’autant  plus  rapidement  que  leur 
population  est  plus  considerable,  quoique  les  habitants  s’y  trouvent  dans 
de  moins  bonnes  conditions  demographiqnes  qu’a  la  campagne  (||).  En 
dix  ans,  de  1876  a 1886,  I’emigration  parait  avoir  enleve  environ 

(*)  Chapitre  inedit  ; extrait  du  troisieme  volume  de  La  Popidation  fran<;aise, 
qui  est  sous  presse. 

(f)  Voir  livre  II.,  ch.  iv. 

(t)  Voir  livre  II.,  cli.  vi. 

(§)  Voir  livre  II.,  ch.  vii.  et  xiii.  11  y a cependam  en  France  30  departements 
dans  lesquels  on  constate,  de  1887  a 1889,  uu  excedent  des  deces  sur  les  naissances. 
Voir  livre  IV.,  ch.  v. 

(II)  Voir  livre  II.,  ch.  xiii.  et  xvii. 
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1,276,000  habitants  a la  population  rurale  et  Timmigration  (dans  laquelle 
est  compris  le  contingent  de  I’etranger)  parait  avoir  fourni  1,700,000 
habitants,  a la  population  urbaine  (*). 

Ce  mouvement  des  campagnes  vers  les  villes  est  le  changeinent  le 
plus  considerable  qui  se  soit  produit  depuis  quarante  ans  dans  la  repar- 
tition de  la  population  fran^aise.  Toutefois  il  n’est  pas  le  seul.  II  y a 
<les  mouvements  temporaires  que  les  recensements  ne  saisissent  pas 
toujours  et  qui  sont  cependant  caracteristiques.  Ainsi,  les  travaux 
piiblics  et  la  construction  des  chemins  de  fer  attirent,  pendant  un  temps 
et  sur  certains  points,  des  groupes  nombreux  de  travailleurs ; la  con- 
struction des  maisons  dans  les  grandes  villes  a la  meme  consequence 
dans  la  saison  propice  a ce  travail : on  salt  que  la  Creuse  envoie  chaque 
annee  a Paris  des  milliers  de  masons.  La  recolte  amene  dans  un 
grand  nombre  de  departements  une  colonie  de  passage ; c’est  ainsi  que 
des  baudes  de  Beiges  et  de  Flamands  vont  louer  leurs  bras  pour  la 
moisson  dans  le  bassin  de  la  Seine  et  reviennent  peu  a peu  vers  leurs 
foyers ; que  des  Bretons  remontent  la  Loire  jusque  dans  la  plaine  du 
centre  et  que  des  Italiens  s’avancement  par  dela  le  Rh6ne. 

Comparison  de  la  population  nee  dans  la  commune  ou  dans  le 
departement  avec  la  population  immigrh. — La  facilite  des  communica- 
tions a beaucoup  favorise  les  migrations  temporaires  et  les  deplacements 
definitifs.  lie  Tableau  I.  suivant  donne  une  idee  de  ces  derniers. 

La  premiere  colonne  de  ce  tableau  fait  connaitre  I’accroissement 
ou  la  diminution,  entre  les  annees  1881  et  1886,  du  nombre  des  individus 
habitant  la  commune  ou  ils  etaient  nes.  Dans  la  majorite  des  departe- 
ments (55  departements)  le  nombre  des  individus  dans  la  commune 
qu’ils  habitant  a diminue  : on  se  deplace  plus  facilement.  La  difference 
est  tres  sensible  dans  la  Sarthe,  la  Seine-Inferieure,  la  Drome,  les  Alpes- 
Maritimes,  le  Tarn,  le  Gers,  I’Ain,  I’Aude,  la  Creuse,  la  Haute-Sabne,  le 
Var,  la  Haute-Savoie  et  les  Bouches-du-RhSne. 

Si,  au  lieu  de  la  commune,  on  prend  le  departement  conime  unite 
de  lieu  et  si  Ton  cherche  le  nombre  des  personnes  habitant  le  departe- 
ment ou  elles  sont  nees,  les  recensements  fournissent  les  moyens  d’etendre 
la  comparaison  a une  periode  de  vingt  annees.  On  voit  ainsi  qu’en 
1866,  par  100  habitants,  on  comptait  86 ‘8  fran9ais  nes  dans  le 
departement,  1 1 • 7 fran^ais  nes  hors  du  departement  et  1 • 5 etrangers, 

(*)  Ces  nombres  ne  correspondent  pas  precisement  a I’aceroissement  resultant 
de  deplacements  de  la  population ; car  un  certain  nombre  de  communes  rurales  ont 
passe,  durant  cette  periode,  dans  la  categorie  des  communes  urbaines  par  suite  de 
I’accroissement  de  leur  population. 

Ainsi,  entre  les  deux  recensements  de  1876  et  de  1881, 

la  population  rurale  parait  avo'ir  diminue  de  - - 352,886  individus. 

Mais  74  communes  rurales  sont  devenues  avec  1 56,685 
hab.  et  15  communes  urbaines  sont  devenues  rurales 
avec  26,505  hab.,  difference  - - - 130,180  „ 


done  les  communes  rurales  ont  perdu 
en  cino  ans,  s )it  environ  44,500  par  an. 


- 222,706  habitants, 
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Tableau  I. 

Repartition  comparee  de  la  Population  de  la  France 
d’apres  le  Lieu  d’origine.* 


Nombre  des  individus  nes  dans  le 
dOpartement  on  hors  du  departement  (Exprim. 

3 3' 

^<X> 

f 2 s ■§  3 

en  milliers  d’unit.) 

j"* 

i 1 

a ^ 
3.3  + 

Departements. 

- 2“  S “ c 

S ^ Q1 

3 Q g 

3 ffl  S S 

En  1806. 

En  1886. 

= 1g 

D 

2 a'S 

sSss  S 5-3 

<D 

Frangais. 

Des  Frangais. 

i-  QC 

S’®  .3 

3 a33  05  S S 

Nes 

Hors 

o 

b£ 

NOs 

Hors 

c»  1 

O) 

c 

dans  le 

du 

i 

dans  lo 

du 

3^2  SS 

7^S.S82 

dOpar- 

dOpar- 

depar- 

depar- 

'i 

^ 130  ^ 00 

tement. 

tement. 

tement. 

tement. 

-A 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

1.  Ain  - - - - i 

- 10 

.331 

33 

1 

2-0 

317 

43  j 

5 

- 0-8 

•2.  Aisne 

- 5 1 

512 

43 

6 

463 

78 

13-5 

- 1 

3.  Allier  - - - ' 

— 2 

338 

37 

0-5  , 

372 

52 

1 

- 2-3 

4.  Alpes  (Basses-)  ■ j 

- 5 

134 

7 

114 

9 

4-2 

- 7 

5.  Alpes  (Hautes-)  - 

— 2 

115 

6 

1-6  i 

106 

13 

5 

4-  1-6 

0.  Alpes-Maritimes  - 

- 15 

177 

9 

10’8 

169 

22 

44 

+ 1-6 

7.  Ardfecbe  - 

- 1 

368 

18 

0-9 

346 

25 

0-7 

- 9-5 

8.  Ardennes  - 

+ 0-7 

283 

17 

23-6 

259 

36 

37 

- 1-8 

9.  Arifege  . - - 

- 1 

242 

8 

0-1 

216 

14 

0-4 

- 9-2 

10.  Aube 

- 2 

237 

23 

1-7 

206 

46 

5 

-t-  3-3 

11.  Aude 

- 9 

271 

16 

0*5 

270 

48 

10-2 

-Hl'6 

12.  Aveyron 

+ 1'7 

386 

13 

03 

389 

24 

0*5 

- 8-4 

13.  Bouch.-du-Rhone  - 

- 6 

395 

104 

41-0 

375 

150 

77-5 

+ 10-6 

14.  Calvados 

+ 5 

417 

55 

1-7 

373 

69 

U9 

+ 0'6 

15.  Cantal 

+ 10-4 

2.30 

8 

- 

218 

19 

0'5 

- 7-1 

16.  Charente 

- 3 

346 

27 

2-0 

316 

47 

0-9 

- 1-8 

17.  Charente-Inf6r. 

+ 3-8 

I 436 

' 37 

0-6 

428 

32 

1-1 

- 3-9 

18.  Cher 

- 0-8 

308 

26 

0*5 

313 

43 

0-6 

- 7 

19.  Correze 

— 2 

; 307 

3 

0-0 

305 

14 

0-4 

- 7-2 

20.  Corse 

+ 4'9 

; 246 

4 

7-9 

245 

5 

, 16-5 

- 8-2 

21.  Cote-d’Or 

- 1-5 

344 

36 

0-7 

316 

62 

4-6 

- 3 

22.  C6tes-du-Nord 

- 3 

632 

9 

0‘4 

592 

2-2 

i 0-5 

-13-4 

23.  Creuse 

- 9 

264 

9 

0-7 

244 

17 

0-2 

-15-8 

24.  Dordogne 

- 6 

i 478 

23 

0-7 

444 

3 

1-2 

- 9-8 

25.  Doubs 

+ 1-7 

259 

27 

6*5 

254 

41 

15 -5 

, + 0-9 

26;  Drome  . . - 

- 15 

290 

32 

0-5 

267 

44 

2-6 

— 1*5 

27.  Eure 

- 6-6 

i 339 

52 

1-2 

286 

70 

3-6 

- 0-1 

28.  Eure-et-Loir  • 

- 

257 

32 

0-8 

236 

48 

2-0 

+ 1-6 

29.  Finistbre 

+ 4 

1 620 

1 

24 

0-9 

666 

34 

0-5 

- 5'3 

* M.  le  docteur  Lagneau  (L'Emigration  de  France,  comptes-rendus  de  I’Acadenuc  dca 
Sciences  morales  et  politiqmjs,  1S84)  a dress6  iin  tableau  du  mfeme  genre  pour  la  pO'iode  1370  • 
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Repartition  comparee  de  la  Population  de  la  France 
d’apres  le  Lieu  d’origine. 


Depai’tements. 

1. 

( — ) Diminution  ou  ( 4- ) augmen- 
tation p.  100,  entre  les  recense- 
M ments  de  1881  et  1886,  du  nom- 

bre  des  personnes  nOes  dans  la 
commune  qu’elles  habitaient  5, 
I’bpoque  du  recensement. 

Nombre  des  individus  nes  dans  le 
departement  on  hors  du  dOpartement  (Exprim, 
en  milliers  d’unit.) 

C!  S 1 
.S  og 

— ' c 

t4 

'd  CO  CO 
'O'  CD  00 
O GO  00 

El 

9. 

Bn  1866. 

En  1886. 

Franpais. 

O) 

o 

to 

§ 

u 

5. 

Des  Frangais. 

so 

1 

8. 

NOs 
dans  le 
dOpar- 
tement. 

3. 

Hors 

du 

dOpar- 

tement. 

4. 

N4s 
dans  le 
dOpar- 
tement. 

6. 

Hors 

du 

dOpar- 

tement. 

7. 

30. 

Gard 

1 

36 

379 

47 

2-7 

391 

22 

1-9 

- 1-9 

31. 

Haute- Garronne 

-f 

1-4 

440 

46 

2-0 

395 

72 

4-8 

- 4-8 

32. 

Gers 

- 

11-1 

277 

1.8 

0*5 

235 

32 

6-1 

- 1-2 

33. 

Gironde 

+ 

8 

576 

108 

13'0 

555 

203 

11 

-I  9-6 

31. 

HOrault  - 

+ 

32 

366 

55 

2*6 

420 

15 

11 

+ 6-8 

35. 

llle-et-Nilairie 

- 

1-6 

554 

33 

0-4 

558 

59 

1-6 

- 1-7 

36. 

Indre 

+ 

1-7 

259 

17 

0-6 

264 

30 

0-6 

- 7 

37. 

Indre-et-Loire 

- 

1-3 

289 

33 

0-8 

270 

09 

1-3 

-t-  5-1 

38. 

IsOre 

+ 

1 

547 

29 

0-9 

534 

42 

4 

- 1-4 

39. 

J ura 

- 

5 

274 

22 

0-7 

243 

32 

4*5 

- 7-2 

40. 

Landes  • 

295 

12 

0-3 

287 

14 

0-6 

-15-2 

41. 

Loir-et-Cher 

- 

0-9 

245 

29 

0-5 

240 

38 

0-6 

- 3-3 

42. 

Loire 

- 

3-6 

460 

74 

1-8 

486 

112 

2-8 

- 1-4 

43. 

Loire  (Haute-) 

U7 

301 

11 

0-3 

296 

20 

0-3 

- s*y 

4'^'. 

Loire  (InfOrieure 

+ 

1-4 

533 

62 

2-1 

578 

62 

1-4 

- 2-4 

45. 

Loiret 

- 

1-2 

318 

37 

O'o 

314 

01 

1-6 

— 0 4 

46. 

Lot  - - - 

- 

2-4 

281 

7 

0-6 

268 

2 

0-3 

- 5-3 

47. 

Lot-et-Garonne 

- 

1-2 

303 

21 

3-3 

258 

41 

6-8 

+ 2-6 

48. 

Lozere 

- 

1-9 

134 

3 

0-2 

131 

8 

0-1 

-14-1 

49. 

Maine-et-Loire 

0-4 

482 

47 

0-7 

447 

78 

0-9 

+ 0-8 

60. 

Manche 

- 

5-4 

543 

20 

2-2 

480 

38 

0-8 

- 6-1 

51. 

Marne 

- 

5-6 

321 

54 

7*4 

315 

98 

16-7 

+ 7*3 

52. 

Marne  (Haute-) 

- 

2 

224 

34 

0-6 

202 

39 

4 

- 4-1 

53. 

Mayenne 

- 

5-2 

338 

29 

0-2 

302 

38 

0-3 

- 7-1 

64. 

Meurt.-et-Moselle 

- 

1-4 

775 

63 

27 '0 

301 

95 

35-2 

- 

55. 

Meuse 

- 

5-7 

273 

22 

3-4 

235 

46 

9-5 

- 1-8 

56. 

Morbihan  - 

+ 

2-9 

473 

16 

0-4 

493 

39 

0-3 

- 5-7 

67. 

NiOvre 

- 

21 

314 

28 

0-4 

305 

41 

0-7 

- 6-3 

68. 

Nord 

- 

1-1 

1-111 

84 

185 

1-235 

125 

305 

- 0-9 

59. 

Oise 

- 

3-6 

345 

47 

8-9 

307 

81 

17-6 

+ 3-6 

60, 

Ovne 

~ 

2-4 

874 

41 

0-1 

322 

40 

0-5 

- 3-1 
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Repartition  comparee  de  la  Population  de  la  France 
d’apres  le  Lieu  d’origine. 


3 i 

a S § g g 

^ X-  ^ rt  S 
g-§-  2.S  E 

C ®r-l  £ 

Nombre  des  individus  n6s  dans  le  3 

department  ou  hors  du  departenient  (Exprim.  1 
en  milliers  d’unit.)  + 

1 (-)  ou 
1-)  1866- 

lljpai'tements. 

En  1866. 

En  1880. 

e*^ 
i <s  c 
^ ^ o 

s ^ 

-1  'S  3d 

Francais. 

Des  Francais.  1 

1 

C 

5 p,-=i  „ 3 ® 

« - fl  S* 

03  S ft 

^ O 'O 

1 +-  r-l  r2  O 1 

Nes  1 
dans  le  1 
depar- 
:ement. 

Hors 

du 

depar- 

:ement. 

s 

5 

'S 

NOs 
dans  le 
depar- 
;ement. 

Hors 

du 

depar- 

tment. 

Strangers 

Excedent 
1886)  de 
de  I’imi 
1886. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8.  i 

9. 

61.  Pas-de-Calais  - 

-t  1-5 

698 

34 

10-6 

732 

88 

25 

- 2-3 

62.  Puy-de-Dome 

- 3-1 

552 

17 

0-9 

525 

31 

1-2 

- 3-1 

63.  PyrenOes  (Basses-) 

+ 8-9 

408  I 

13 

11 

381 

29 

19-9 

- 8-3 

61.  Pyrenfles  (Uautes-) 

4-  2-4 

227 

11 

0-9 

211 

18 

2-8 

- 4-8 

65.  Pyrenees-Orient  - j 

4-  20-3 

174 

8 

4-0 

192 

7 

10-9 

+ 2-2 

(■Rhin  Haut 
66.  Belfort-^  ' 

( Rhin  Bas 

1 - 2'2 

1-024 

45 

37-0 

49 

22 

8*1 

— • 

67.  Rli6me  - - - 

+ 3-3 

450 

202 

11-7 

498 

245 

18 

+ 14-4 

68.  Saorte  (Haute-) 

- 7-4 

298 

17 

1-3 

258 

29 

3-2 

-10-2 

69.  Saone-et-Loire 

- 5-9 

553 

44 

1-6 

563 

58 

2-1 

- 8-9 

70.  Sarthe 

- 35-5 

425 

37 

0-5 

381 

66 

0-8 

+ 0-5 

71.  Savoie 

- 0-9 

257 

10 

2-7 

239 

19 

9-3 

- 5-4 

72.  Savoie  (Haute-) 

- 6-6 

261 

7 

4-7 

251 

14 

8-6 

- 7-5 

73.  Seine 

4-  lO-l 

735 

1-259 

118-4 

1-075 

1-678 

214-3 

+ 26-9 

74.  Seine-lnferieure  - 

- 2U9 

698 

85 

7-4 

689 

126 

10-2 

+ 1-4 

75.  Seine-et  Marne 

4-  0-8 

296 

51 

4 

265 

86 

13-1 

+ 4 

76.  Seine-et-Oise 

4-  7-5 

I 384 

P28 

9-3 

S80 

234 

22-3 

+ 2-4 

77.  Stivi-es  (Deux-) 

4-  0-4 

319 

12 

0-7 

308 

44 

0-3 

- 2-1 

78.  Somme  - - - 

- 3-7 

532 

31 

4-2 

485 

57 

4-6 

- 3-1 

79.  Tarn  _ - 

- 12-1 

344 

11 

0-6 

329 

26 

. 0-4 

- 4-6 

80.  Tarn-et-Garonne  - 

4-  1-3 

213 

15 

0-4 

188 

24 

0-8 

- 1-2 

81.  Var  - 

- 6-7 

244 

29 

15-9 

208 

49 

24-6 

- 3-1 

82.  A'aucluse 

- 3-3 

238 

•24 

1-2 

209 

30 

1-9 

- 6-5 

83.  Vendee  , 

- 3-6 

386 

18 

0-4 

408 

27 

0-2 

- 3-7 

84.  Vienne  - - - 

4 1-8 

300 

22 

0-3 

303 

40 

0-6 

- 2-4 

85.  Vienne  (Haute-)  - 

4-  3-9 

298 

26 

0-3 

323 

34 

0-6 

- 4-4: 

86.  Vosges 

- 1-9 

394 

22 

2-4 

353 

‘ 48 

9-2 

- 6 

37.  Yonne  - - - 

- 1-8 

338 

31 

2*2 

306 

; 44 

2-5 

- 2 

Totaiix’ 

33-007 

4-404 

035*5 

1 

30*881 

1 5-923 

1-126-7 

1 

37-930-7 

* En  1886,  l'arni6e  a compile  ^ part  (301,738  eommes  presents  sous  les  drapcaux)- 
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et  qu’en  188G,  les  inemes  categories  etaient  representees  par  81 '6, 15 '5  et 
2-9*. 

Les  colonnes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  et  8|  du  tableau  presentent  ces  resultats 
par  departement.  II  y a beaucoup  de  deplacements  dans  la  region  qui 
entoure  Paris,  et  en  general  dans  le  bassin  de  la  Seine  et  sur  la  frontiere 
du  nord,  dans  les  vallees  de  la  Loire,  du  Rhone,  de  la  Garonne  et  dans 
le  voisinage  des  grandes  villes  ; peu  de  deplacements  au  contraire  dans 
certaines  regions  exclnsivement  rurales,  telles  que  la  Bretagne,  le  Poitou, 
le  Massif  central,  les  Alpes,  Pyrenees  et  les  Landes. 

Comme  les  departements  n’ont  pas  tons  un  taux  imiforme  de  natalite 
et  de  mortalite,  la  difference  du  nombre  des  habitants  classes  d’apres  le 
lieu  de  leur  naissance  aux  deux  epoques  ne  fournit  qu’une  mesure 
imparfaite  du  degre  de  stabilite  des  populations  ; car  tel  departement 
dont  le  nombre  des  habitants  serait  le  meme  a la  premiere  et  a la  seconde, 
pourrait  cependant  avoir  fourni  dans  Tintervalle  matiere  a I’emigration 
par  un  exeedent  des  naissances  sur  les  deces.  On  approche  davantage 
de  la  solution  du  probleme  en  tenant  compte  de  cet  exeedent ; la  derniere 
colonne  (colonne  9)  du  tableau  ci-joint  (voir  Tableau  I.)  presentent 
le  resultat  de  ce  calcul. 

De  qnelque  maniere  que  soit  fait  le  calcul,  la  repartition  est 
d’ailleurs  a peu  pres  la  meme.  On  emigre  des  Alpes,  du  Massif  central, 
• de  la  plaine  de  la  Loire,  des  Pyrenees  et  des  Landes,  de  la  Bretagne  : 
ce  sont  des  contres  tout  agricoles  et  mediocrement  riches.  On  immigre 
dans  toute  la  region  de  Paris  qni  ne  comprend  pas  moins  de  cinq 
departements,  dans  cedes  de  Reims,  de  Rouen  et  du  Havre,  de  Lyon, 
de  Bordeaux,  de  Marseille  et  dans  presqne  toute  la  region  mediter- 
raneenne  ; I’industrie,  le  commerce,  la  culture  de  la  vigne  ont  beaucOup 
accru  la  richesse  de  ces  regions  depuis  1866  et  la  richesse  a attire 
I’immigration  (J). 

Les  chiffres  de  cette  statistique  montrent  toute  Fetendue  du  mal  de 
de  population  dont  la  Normandie  est  atteinte.  Lesquatre  departements 
de  la  Manche,  du  Calvados,  de  FOrne  et  de  FEure  ont  eu,  de  1866  a 1886, 
un  exeedent  de  134,470  deces  snr  les  naissances.  Si  neanmoins  le 
Calvados  accuse  un  leger  exeedent  d’immigration  et  si  le  deficit  des 
quatre  departements  reunis  n’est  que  de  40,229  habitants,  e’est  qne  des 
personnes  nees  hors  de  ces  departements  sont  venues  y combler  en  partie 
les  vides.  Sans  doute,  on  a eu  besoin  de  moins  de  bras  dans  la  Basse- 
Normandie  a mesure  que  les  herbages  ont  remplace  les  cultures ; une 
preuve,  e’est  que  malgre  la  diminution  du  nombre  des  ouvriers,  les 
salaires  n’y  ont  pas  augmente  dans  la  meme  proportion  que  la  richesse 

(*)  D’autre  part,  dans  le  Gard,  I’Herault,  les  Pyrenees-Orientales,  la  Seine,  le 
Cantal,  les  deplacements  ont  ete  relativemeni  moins  considerables.  Le  ralentisse- 
ment  de  I’industrie  vinicole  daus  les  trois  premiers  departements  et  la  crise 
commerciale  pour  la  Seine  est  probablement  la  principale  cause  de  cette  difference. 

(t)  Les  colonnes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  et  8 du  tableau  donnent  les  nombres  absolus 
exprimes  en  milliers  d’unites  et  non  le  rapport  pour  100. 

(I)  Le  departement  des  Alpes-Maritimes  doit  une  grande  partie  de  son 
accroissement  k la  villegiature.  Cependant  le  recensement  de  mai  1886  n’a  pas  eu 
lieu  ^ I’epoque  de  la  grande  affluence  des  etrangers. 
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Departements. 


Excedent 
pendant  la  periode 
1866-1886  des 


‘i'i  a 
g ^ a 

03 

QJ 

a 

^ 'co  9 
-2 

■2  “ "S 

S 00  Ui 


p ^ 


5 ^ 

O to 

??  (U 


Difference 
avec  la 
population 
telle  qu’elle 


Deces  sur 
les 

naissances. 

Naissances 

sur 

les  deces. 

Population  t( 
du  etre  en  1 
eu  ni  emit 
gration. 
(Calculee  e 
censement  d( 
des  naissanc 
chant  I’excec 

ierecensement 
de  1886. 

1 . Ain 

3,667 

_ 

367,976 

- 3,195 

2.  Aisne 

- 

— 

3,996 

561,021 

- 5,991 

3.  Allier 

- 

— 

57,106 

433,270 

- 8,689 

4.  Alpes  (Basses-) 

- 

4,926 

— 

138,074 

- 10,027 

5.  Alpes  (Hautes-) 

- 

1,713 

— 

120,404 

-1-  2,048 

6.  Alpes-Maritimes 

- 

— 

3,939 

202,757 

+ 31,983 

7.  Ardeche 

- 

— 

20,660 

407,8.34 

-36,905 

8.  Ardennes 

- 

— 

11,645 

338,509 

- 6,150 

9.  Ariege 

- 

— 

3,414 

253,850 

-23,260 

10.  Aube 

- 

13,927 

— 

248,024 

+ 8,989 

11.  Aude 

- 

— 

6,411 

295,037 

+ 33,606 

12.  Aveyron 

- 

— 

46,927 

446,999 

- 3.3,642 

13.  Bouch-du-Rhone 

- 

2,314 

— 

545,589 

+ 57,729 

14.  Calvados 

- 

38,941 

— 

435,968 

+ 3,170 

15.  Cantal  - t 

- 

— 

15,604 

253,598 

-16,969 

16.  Charente 

- 

7,346 

— 

370,872 

- 6,859 

17.  Charente-Infer. 

- 

— 

397 

479,926 

-18,766 

18.  Cher 

- 

— 

43,209' 

379,822 

-23,869 

19.  Correze 

- 

— 

31,733 

342,576 

-22,441 

20.  Corse 

- 

— 

28,772 

288,633 

-21,484 

21.  Cdte-d’Or 

- 

11,171 

— 

371,591 

-11,525 

22.  C6tes-du-Nord 

- 

— 

59,521 

700,731 

-85,894 

23.  Creuse 

- 

— 

30,797 

304,854 

-44,329 

24.  Dordogne 

- 

— 

34,637 

537,310 

-49,677 

25.  Doubs 

- 

— 

8,675 

306,747 

+ 2,780 

26.  Drome  - 

- 

5,432 

— 

318,799 

- 4,493 

27.  Eure 

- 

34,832 

— 

359,635 

- 602 

28.  Eure-et-Loir  - 

- 

9,951 

— 

280,802 

+ 4,793 

29.  Einistere 

- 

— 

72,843 

735,.328 

-35,370 

30.  Card 

- 

— 

6,371 

423,376 

- 8,471 

31.  Haute- Garonne 

- 

609 

— 

494,386 

-23,107 

32.  Gers 

- 

18,778 

— 

276,914 

- 3,802 

33.  Gironde 

1,048 

700,807 

+ 67,664 

34.  Herault  - 

- 

10,115 

417,1.30 

+ 29,074 

35.  Hie  et-Vilaine 

- 

— 

36,646 

629,255 

-10,212 

36.  Indre 

— 

36,440 

314,300 

-19,605 

37.  Indre-et-Loire 

- 

1,088 

— 

324,105 

+ 16,884 

38.  Isere 

- 

— 

5,785 

587,171 

- 8,331 

39.  Jura 

- 

2,951 

301,428 

-21,556 

40.  Landes 

- 

— 

41,235 

347,928 

-46,846 

41.  Loir-et-Cher 

- 

— 

12,674 

288,431 

- 9,213 

(’*)  Pour  chaque  departement,  nous  avons  pris  le'nombre  des  individus,  fran9ais 
ou  etrangers,  nes  dans  le  departement  en  1866,  nous  y avons  ajoute  I’excedent  des 
naissances  sur  les  deces  du  departement  de  1866  a 1886  et  retranche  I’excedent  des 
deces.  Nous  avons  calcule  le  rapport  pour  100  du  nombre  ainsi  trouve  au  nombre 
des  individus,  franpais  ou  etrangers,  nes  dans  departement  en  1886.  C’est  ce 
rapport  qui  est  insere  dans  la  solonne  9 du  tableau.  Nous  donnons  les  elements 
de  ce  calciil  qui  ont  par  eux-memes  un  interet  demographique ; on  y voit  que,  de 
1866  a 1886,  34  departements  ont  eu  un  excedent  des  deces  sur  les  naissances  et  53 
un  excedent  des  naissances  sur  les  deces. 
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Excedent 

aurait 
y avait 
immi- 

au  re- 
cedent 
etran- 
ces). 

pendant  la  periode 

<P  %- 

c ? a ^ 

- -2  ^ ® S 

Difference 
avec  la 

1866-1886  des 

3 -Xi 

O o d ^ 

population 

Fepartements. 

00 
^ GO 

■g  a 

telle  qu’elle 

O f-H 

W)  53  g 

Itait  d’apres 

o " 

S . 'S  - i S 

lerecensement 

Deces  sur 
les 

naissances. 

Naissances 

sur 

les  dices. 

.2  <1^ 
o 

eu  ni  e 
gration 
(Calcul 
ensemei 
es  naiss 
hant  Ve: 

de  1886. 

Ph 

O 'U  o 

42. 

Loire 

71,503 

608,611 

- 7,590 

43. 

Loire  (Haute-) 

- 

— 

' 31,733 

344,394 

-27,861 

44. 

Loire-Inferieure 

— 

57,222 

655,820 

-14,806 

45. 

Loiret 

- 

— 

20,292 

377,402 

- 1,497 

46. 

Lot 

- 

4,670 

— 

284,249 

-15,485 

47. 

Lot-et-Garonne 

- 

31,148 

— 

296,814 

+ 8,720 

48. 

Lozere  - 

- 

— 

20,830 

158,093 

-19,427 

49. 

Maine-et-Loire 

- 

11,674 

— 

520,651 

+ 4,429 

50. 

Mauche  - 

- 

25,694 

— 

548,205 

-29,556 

51. 

Marne 

- 

— 

7,954 

398,763 

+ 31,616 

52. 

Marne  (Haute-) 

- 

3,277 

— 

255,819 

-10,645 

53. 

Mayenne 

- 

1,916 



365,939 

-26,414 

54. 

Meurt.  et-Moselle 

- 

— 



— 

55. 

Meuse 

- 

5,535 

— 

296,118 

- 5,505 

56. 

Morbihan 

— 

59,208 

560,292 

-28,707 

57. 

Nievre 

- 

— 

24,974 

367,747 

-21,839 

58. 

Nord 

- 

. 

286,322 

1,678,363 

-13,184 

59. 

Oise 

- 

9,672 

— 

391,602 

+ 14,653 

60. 

Orne 

- 

35,003 

— 

379,615 

-13,247 

61. 

Pas-de-Calais 

- 

— 

113,972 

863,749 

-18,399 

62. 

Pay-de-D6me 

— 

3,106 

574,796 

-17,768 

63. 

Pyrenees  (Basses) 

- 

— 

29,599 

465,085 

-36,029 

64. 

Pyrenees  (Hautes) 

- 

— 

3,728 

243,980 

-11,660 

65. 

Pyrenees-Orient 

- 

— 

15,240 

204,730 

+ 4,192 

66. 

T.  ^ f Rhin  Haut 

iRhinBas- 

— 

12,485 

— 

— 

67. 

Rhone 

- 

7,286 

— 

671,362 

+ 97,876 

68. 

Haute-Saone  - 

- 

— 

5,408 

323,114 

-32,488 

69. 

Saone-et-Loire 

- 

— 

76,317 

676,.323 

-53,419 

70. 

Sarthe 

- 

28,292 

— 

435,327 

2,698 

71. 

Savoie  - 

- 

— 

10,174 

281,837 

-14,765 

72. 

Savoie  ( Haute-) 

- 

— 

20,111 

293,879 

-20,628 

73. 

Seine 

- 

— 

136,913 

2,287,829 

+ 580,497 

74. 

Seine-Inferieure 

— 

21,030 

813,798  . 

+ 11,192 

75. 

Seine  et-Marne 

- 

4,791 

— 

349,609 

+ 14,441 

76. 

Seine-et-Oise 

- 

26.000 

— 

507,727 

+ 128,570 

77. 

Sevres  (Deux-) 

- 

— 

25,047 

358,202 

- 7,060 

78. 

Somme  - 

- 

8,872 

— 

563,768 

-17,794 

79. 

Tarn 

- 

— 

16,481 

371,994 

-16,506 

80. 

Tarn-et-Garonne 

- 

13,568 

— 

215,401 

- 2,954 

81. 

Var 

- 

17,179 

— 

291,371' 

- 9,689 

82. 

Vaucluse 

- 

8,087 

— 

258,004 

-17,516 

83. 

Vendee 

- 

— 

45,819 

450,292 

-15,076 

84. 

Vienne 

- 

— 

26,446 

350,973 

- 7,956 

85. 

Vienne  (Haute  ) 

- 

— 

45,223 

371,260 

-14,441 

86. 

Vosges 

- 

— 

1.5,920 

434,924 

-25,165 

87. 

Yonne  - 

- 

11,193 

— 

361,396 

- 7,787 

France  entiere  (excedent  des  ] 
naissances  sur  les  dec&s  - j 
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et  que  ineme,  depuis  six  aiis,  sous  riiiflueiice  d’ane  baisse  du  prix  du 
betail  engraisse,  ils  out  sensiblement  dimiiiue.  Cepeiidant  I’immigration 
montre  que  ce  n’est  pas  taut  le  moyen  d’emjjloyer  des  bras  que  la 
volonte  de  sujjporter  les  charges  de  la  famille  qiu  fait  defaut  a,  cette 
population  habitue  dans  ses  herbages  a un  certatn  bien-etre  et  a une 
certaine  inollesse  (*). 

Changements  produils  par  V emigration  et  V immigration  dans  la 
population  tirbaine  et  dans  la  population  rurales  d'un  recensement  a 
Vautre. — Quoique  la  population  rurale  soit  en  general  la  plus  stable, 
c’est  pourtant  dans  son  sein  que  se  forment  les  principaux  courants 
d’emigration.  Nous  eonnaissons  deja  cette  tendance  pour  I’enseinble 
de  la  populationf  ; nous  pouvons  la  constater  par  departements  a I’aide  du 
Tableau  III.  suivant ; le  tableau  ne  peut  etre  lu  comme  les  autres  tableaux 
du  maniere  il  se  trouvera  dans  le  deconrrant  cependant  qui  presente 
rexcedeut  de  I’emigration  sur  rimmigration  on  inversement  dans 
I’intervalle  de  deux  recensements,  de  1872  a 1876,  de  1876  a 1881  et 


* Dans  un  travail  insere  dans  le  Journal  de  la  Soc.iete  de  statistique  et  reproduit 
dans  les  Grands  fails  economiques  et  sociaux,  M.  Loua  a etabli  pour  deux  epoques 
(1856  et  1876)  autres  que  cedes  que  nous  donnons,  la  comparaison  entre  la 
Normandie  et  ia  Bretagne  ou  la  uatalite  est  forte. 

Population 

Population 

Ensemble. 

urbaine. 

rurale. 

Population  en  1856 

Bketagnk. 

509,574 

2,329,377 

2,838,951 

Excedent  des  naissances  - 

- 

— 

318,433 

296,348 

Excedent  des  deces 

- 

22,085 

— 

— 

Population  naturelle  (1876) 

- 

487,489 

2,647,810 

3,13.5,299 

Population  reelle  (1876)  - 

- 

595,488 

2,423,832 

3,019,320 

Immigration 

- 

107,999 

— 



Emigration 

- 

— 

223,978 

115,979 

Population  en  1856 

Normandie. 

660,848 

2,016,993 

2,677,841 

Excedent  des  naissances  - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Excedent  des  deces 

51,649 

39,982 

91,631 

Population  naturelle  (1876) 

- 

609,199 

1,977,011 

2,586,210 

Population  reelle  (1876)  - 

- 

736,701 

1,817,998 

2,554,699 

Immigration 

- 

127,502 





jEmigration 

159,013 

31,511 

f Nous  rappelons  (voir  livre  I.,  ch.  xi.)  que  ce  mouv^ement  d emigration  st 
produisait  ayant  1789.  En  voici  une  preuve  nouvelle  fournie  par  un  memoire 
(^Memoire  No.  10),  remis  en  1891,  a I’Acaderaie  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques 
pourun  concours  sur  la  population.  En  1673,  un  releve  des  deces  de  I’Hotel-Dieii 
de  Paris  porte  que  sur  501  malades,  il  j en  avail  117  de  Paris,  44  de  I’lle  de-France, 
45  de  la  Normandie,  40  de  I’Orleanais,  38  de  la  Champagne,  28  de  la  Bourgogne, 
27  de  la  Picardie,  etc. 
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(ie  1881  a 1886  (les  nombres  sont  exprimes  en  milliers  d’lmites,  avec 
les  centaines  d’unites  comme  expression  fractionnaire)  et  la  proportion 
par  1,000  habitants  de  cet  excedent  de  1881  a 1886.*  Dans  tons  les 
departements  il  y a eu  diminution  de  la  population  rurale,  soit  dans  les 
trois  intervalles,  soit  an  moins  dans  nn  on  deux. 

Tableau  III. 

Immigration  et  Emigration. 

„ t / + de  I’immigration  sur  I’emigration. 

xce  en  I _ I’emigration  sur  I’immigration. 


(Nombres  exprim6s  par  milliers  d’unit^s). 


Population  TJrbaine 


Population  Rurale 


Departements. 

de  1872 
k 1876. 

de  1876 

a 1881. 

de  1881 

a 1886. 

Prop,  p’ 
1000  h. 
1881-86* 

de  1872 
a 1876. 

do  1876 

a 1881. 

de  1881 

a 1886. 

Prop,  p' 
1000  h. 
1881-86* 

Ain 

+ 

13-1 

+ 

1-2 

4- 

5-S 

+11*9 

-10-4 

- 4-8 

- 6-6 

- 1-7 

Aisne  - 

+ 

14-2 

+ 

9-8 

+ 

4-5 

+ 3-0 

-13-3 

-17-3 

- 6-1 

- 1-6 

Allier 

4- 

3-0 

+ 

12-7 

- 

0-9 

- 0-9 

- 5-4 

-18-1 

- 3-2 

- 1-0 

•\lpes  (Basses) 

+ 

0-3 

- 

0-8 

- 

2-4 

-11-3 

- 2-7 

■ 2-6 

+ 2-1 

+ 1-9 

••Upes  (Halites)  - 

+ 

()•! 

+ 

1-3 

4- 

1-2 

+ 8'7 

- 1-2 

+ 0-4 

- 0-2 

- 0-2 

Alpes-Maritimes  - 

+ 

5-1 

+ 

21-5 

4- 

11-1 

+ 8-5 

- 2-1 

+ 0-06 

- 0-3 

- 0-4 

ArdCche  • 

- 

1-8 

+ 

2-6 

+ 

2-3 

+ 3-9 

- 1-3 

-14’3 

- 8-7 

- 2-7 

■trdennes 

+ 

12-1 

+ 

9-2 

4- 

1-5 

+ 1-6 

-13-7 

- 7-6 

- 4-8 

- 2-0 

.4ri0ge 

- 

0-2 

4- 

2-8 

- 

3-2 

- 8-0 

- 5-9 

-10-6 

- 2-6 

- 1-3 

Aube  ... 

+ 

2-2 

+ 

7-1 

4- 

6-3 

4"  8*5 

- 4-3 

- 3-0 

- 1-2 

- 0-6 

Aude 

+ 

8'8 

4- 

30-1 

4- 

0-3 

+ 0-2 

+ 2-6 

- 5-6 

- 1-2 

+ 0-5 

Aveyron  - 

+ 

1-1 

4* 

3-8 

4- 

2-9 

+ 3-6 

- 3-3 

-18-6 

-10-8 

- 3-2 

Belfort  (Territoire  de) 

+ 

4-8 

+ 

3-6 

4- 

4-8 

+16-7 

+ 0-2 

- 

- 

- 

Bo  iicb  es-du-Rh6ne 

+ 

4'6 

4* 

40-0 

4- 

24-7 

+ 5’0 

- 5'8 

- 3'6 

- 0-3 

- 0-3 

Calvados  - 

+ 

6-6 

4- 

1-4 

+ 

8-9 

+ 7-9 

- 4-2 

- 6-3 

- 6-6 

- 2-0 

Cantal  ... 

+ 

0-7 

4- 

2-6 

4- 

1-2 

+ 4-7 

- 6-1 

- 2-4 

+ 0-6 

+ 0-3 

Chareute 

- 

1-8 

+ 

7-5 

4- 

3-9 

+ 5-6 

+ 3-0 

-13-7 

- 8-8 

- 2-9 

Ch  areiite- 1 nf  erieun. 

- 

8-3 

+ 

13-3 

+ 

5-5 

+ 4-7 

+ 6-1 

-20-6 

+16  0 

- 4-2 

Cber 

- 

1-3 

4- 

5-3 

4- 

2-3 

f 2-5 

- 3-6 

-14'1 

- 8-6 

- 3-3 

Corr6ze  . - - 

2-0 

+ 

10-0 

- 

0-8 

- 1-5 

- 1-9 

-17-0 

- 0-6 

- 0-2 

(*)  La  proportion  des  Emigrants  ou  immigrants  par  1,000  hab.  de  la  catOgorie,  est  calculOe  sur 
la  population  en  1881. 


* L’excedent  en  nombres  absolus  qui  figure  dans  les  colonnes  2,  3,  et  4,  6,  7,  et  8 
est  la  difference  entre  le  cbiffre  de  la  population  tel  -qu’il  est  au  dernier  recensement 
et  le  cbiffre  de  la  population  tel  qu’il  etait  au  recensement  precedent,  augmente  de 
I’excedent  des  naissances  sur  les  deces  dans  I’intervalle  des  deux  recensements. 
Cette  difference  se  trouve  pour  les  annees  1872  et  1876  dans  le  recensement  de  1876, 
p.  74  et  75  ; nous  I’avons  calculee  pour  1876-1881  et  pour  1881-1886.  La  proportion 
(colonnes  5 et  9)  par  1,000  habitants  est  etabli  d’apres  la  population  calculee  (popu- 
lation recensee  en  1831,  excedent  des  naissances  sur  les  deces)  et  la  population 
recensee  en  1886. 
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Tableau  III. — suite. 


Population  Urbaine 

Population  Rurale 

Departemenis. 

de  1872 
1876. 

de  1876 
^ 1881. 

de  1881 
^ 1886. 

Prop,  p' 
1000  h. 
1881-86. 

de  1872 
a 1876. 

de  1876 
k 1881. 

de 1881 
k 1886. 

Prop,  p' 
1000  h. 
1881-86 

Corse 

* 

+ 

I'l 

+ 

4'9 

+ 

7-3 

+ 12-7 

- 2-3 

- 1-4 

- 7-7 

- 3-6 

C6te-d’0r 

- 

+ 

5*5 

+ 

9-4 

4 

5-4 

-1-  5-2 

- 3-1 

- 3-1 

- 5-4 

- 1-9 

Cdtes-dii-Nord  - 

■ 

- 

5-0 

+ 

15’9 

+ 

0-4 

+ 0-7 

- 9-0 

-42-0 

-13'1 

- 2-3 

Creuse  - 

- 

1-1 

+ 

0-2 

4 

0-2 

4-  0-8 

- 4-5 

- 8'3 

- 0-6 

- 0-2 

Dordogne 

- 

+ 

5-1 

+ 

7-0 

4 

2 * 4 

-1-  3'7 

- 9-6 

-15-1 

-19-8 

- 4-6 

Doubs  - 

- 

+ 

5-9 

+ 

4-4 

4 

10-1 

-Hl-5 

+ 0-4 

- 5-0 

-14-0 

- 6-3 

Dr6me 

• 

+ 

2-1 

+ 

4-3 

- 

7-8 

- 8-8 

- 3-0 

-10-0 

-11-0 

+ 4-9 

Eure 

- 

- 

3-7 

+ 

4-3 

4 

3-5 

+ 5-0 

4 4*3 

- 5-3 

- 2-8 

- 0-9 

Eure-et-Loir 

- 

+ 

5-3 

+ 

1-9 

4 

9-7 

+ 20-2 

- 4'1 

- 4-0 

- 4-7 

- 2-0 

Finistfere 

- 

+ 

3-7 

12-6 

4 

15-4 

+ 9-8 

-lO'O 

-22-2 

- 5-7 

- ro 

Gard 

- 

+ 

4-1 

- 

4-6 

4 

5-6 

-1-  2-8 

- 3-3 

- 6-4 

- 4-6 

- 2'1 

Garonne  (Haute-) 

- 

+ 

5-6 

+ 

lO'o 

4 

13-9 

-b  7-7 

-11-1 

-10-7 

- 9-6 

- 3-3 

Gers 

- 

- 

6-4 

+ 

5-4 

- 

1-6 

- 3-4 

4 6*5 

- 2-6 

- 1-7 

- 0-7 

Gironde 

- 

+ 

26-5 

+ 

19-8 

4 

35-7 

+ 10-8 

- 0-2 

- 7-2 

- 8-2 

- 1-9 

Hbrault  - • , 

- 

+ 

10’4 

4-0 

- 

1-7 

- 0-7 

- 1-3 

- 6-1 

+ 4-2 

+ 2-2 

Ille-et-Vilaine 

- 

+ 

8-3 

+ 

16-0 

4 

7*5 

+ 5-2 

- 8-8 

-19-4 

-11-7 

- 2-6 

Indre 

- 

0-5 

+ 

8-5 

4 

2-1 

+ 2-6 

- 5-1 

-12-6 

- 2-9 

- 1-4 

Indre-el-Loire 

- 

+ 

3-2 

+ 

0-1 

4 

13-6 

-f-17'5 

+ 2-2 

- 1-4 

- 3-6 

- 1-4 

Is6re 

- 

+ 

7-6 

+ 

H'7 

4 

4-3 

+ 3-3 

- 6-9 

-14-9 

- 7-9 

- 1-7 

Jura 

- 

2-4 

+ 

3-3 

4 

1-2 

+ 2-0 

- 4’6 

- 9-5 

- 6-4 

- 2-8 

Landes  - 

- 

+ 

1-0 

+ 

7-1 

-1- 

1-9 

+ 5-3 

-10-1 

-22-7 

-10-9 

- 4 

Loir-et-Cher 

- 

+ 

1-4 

+ 

1'9 

-1- 

0-8 

+ 1-4 

- 3-5 

- 3-7 

- 2-0 

- 0-9 

Iiolre 

- 

+ 

29-4 

+ 

12-3 

4 

0-2 

+ 0-9 

- 9-2 

-21-3 

-13-6 

- 4-4 

Loire  (Haute-) 

- 

+ 

4-0 

- 

0-4 

-1- 

1-0 

+ 1-9 

- 9-9 

- 6-8 

- 3-6 

- 1-4 

Loire-Inf6rieure  - 

■ 

+ 

12-1 

-1- 

10-4 

4 

4-0 

+ 2-0 

-■20 -1 

-14-1 

+ 1-0 

+ 0-2 

Loiret 

- 

+ 

10-8 

+ 

7-5 

4 

4-0 

+ 3-8 

-12-3 

- 8'3 

- 4-0 

- 1-6 

Lot 

- 

- 

0-1 

3'3 

4 

0-5 

+ 1-6 

- 5-6 

- 0-8 

- T3 

- 3-0 

Lot-et-Garonne 

•f 

3-7 

+ 

4-8 

4 

3-8 

+ 5-3 

- 0-8 

- 2-5 

- 2-5 

- 1-0 

Lozbre 

- 

+ 

1-4 

+ 

1-0 

+ 

0-5 

+ 3-0 

- 3-1 

- 1-9 

- 7-8 

- 6-1 

Maine-et-Loire 

- 

+ 

4-8 

+ 

18-2 

4 

7-4 

+ 5‘6 

- 7-8 

-10-2 

- 3-8 

- 0-9 

Mauche  - 

- 

+ 

0-6 

+ 

1-3 

+ 

12-1 

+ 11-6 

-10-1 

-13-3 

-12-6 

- 3-0 

Marne  - 

• 

+ 

14-3 

+ 

21-2 

4 

0-3 

+ 0-1 

- 1-0 

-11-0 

+ 5-7 

+ 2-3 

Marne  (Haute-) 

- 

+ 

1-8 

+ 

5-3 

4 

1-5 

- 2-9 

- 2-9 

- 3-9 

- 7-9 

- 4-0 

Mayenne  - 

- 

+ 

3-2 

+ 

8-8 

4 

3-1 

+ 4-6 

- 5-9 

-18-5 

- 8-3 

- 3-0 

Meurthe-et-Moselle 

- 

+ 

20-1 

+ 

20-3 

-1- 

13-9 

H-,9-2 

+ 1-7 

- 8-4 

— 4'4 

- 1-6 

Meuse 

■ 

+ 

2-6 

+ 

2-7 

4 

3-6 

+ 6-0 

- 2-2 

- 7-4 

- 0-5 

- 0-2 

Morbihan 

• 

+ 

1-4 

+ 

5-» 

4 

6-9 

+ 7-4 

- 6-2 

-15’0 

-11-7 

- 2-7 

Nibvre 

- 

+ 

0-7 

- 

2-9 

4 

5-6 

+ 8-1 

- 4-8 

- 6-1 

- 9-6 

- 8'4 
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Tableau  III. — suite. 


Popnlation  Urbaiiie 


Population  Purale 


Departements. 

de  1872 
il  1876. 

de  1876 
it  1881. 

de  1881 
it  1886. 

Prop,  p' 
1000  h. 
1881-86. 

de  1872 
h 1876. 

de  1876 
it  1881. 

de  1881 
it  1886. 

Prop,  p"- 
1000  h. 
1881-86. 

Nord 

- 

+ 

1 

15-0  1 

1 

+ 56*4  1 

- 

4-1 

- 0-4 

-18-3  ' 

-47-1  ! 

4-  2-5 

4-  0-4 

Oise 

- 

+ 

10-2 

+ 6-7 

+ 

4-7 

4-  5-1 

- 6-2 

- 2-7 

- 3-9 

- 1-2 

Orne 

- 

-i- 

2'0 

+ 3'8 

+ 

2*  5 

4-  3-3 

- 1-3 

-13-4 

- 4-4 

- 1-4 

Pas-de-Oalais 

- 

+ 

25-7 

-1  2-4 

32-2 

4-11-6 

-23-2  , 

■-  8-1 

-27-0 

- 5-0 

Puy-de-D6me 

- 

- 

1-6 

+ 0-03 

+ 

10-4 

4-  9-1 

4-  0-2 

- 6-5 

- 5-7 

- 1-2 

Pyienees  (Basses-) 

- 

+ 

3-8 

H-  7-5 

4- 

4-9 

— 4*9 

- 8-4 

-14-7 

-14-2 

- 4-2 

Pyrenees  (Hautes-) 

+ 

4-8 

+ 1-9 

4- 

2-0 

• 4*4 

- 4-6 

- 5-5 

— 4*6 

- 2-4 

Pyrenees  Orientals 

+ 

6-5 

-i-  S'7 

- 

2-7 

- 3-1 

- 3-3 

- 3-0 

4-  1-6 

4-  1-4 

Ithone 

I- 

22-2 

+ 54-G 

4- 

19-7 

4-  4*0 

4-  7-7 

-16-3 

4-15-3 

4-  6-1 

Sabne  ( Eaute-) 

+ 

4*5 

+ 1-9 

- 

1-3 

- 2-7 

- 8-4 

-13-1 

- 6-3 

- 2-1 

Sa6ne-et-Loire  - 

- 

- 

5-3 

-(-  18-3 

4- 

1-3 

4-  0-9 

4-  1-9 

-28-4 

-16-7 

- 3-4 

Sarthe 

7-8 

+ 9-5 

4- 

9-0 

4-  8-9 

- 8-2 

-11-9 

- 8-3 

- 2-4 

Savoie 

+ 

1-0 

-1-  2'4 

4- 

2-9 

4-  9-0 

- 4-9 

- 7-9 

- 4-5 

- 1-9 

Savoie  (Haute-)  - 

- 

OT 

4-  1-9 

4- 

2-3 

4-10-7 

- 4-7 

- 8-1 

--  4-7 

- 1-8 

seine 

-1- 16-3 -4 

-1-367 -6 

4-146-6 

-)  0*3 

- 1-4 

4-  2-4 

-10-5 

-28-4 

Seine-Infbrieure  - 

+ 

16-0 

4-  .38-3 

4- 

23*6 

4-  5*6 

-19-8 

-31-4 

• -14-0 

- 3-5 

Seine-et-Marne  - 

+ 

4-3 

4-  5'6 

4- 

4-6 

4-  5*8 

- 0-4 

- 4-0 

4-  1-6 

4-  0-6 

Seine-et-Oise  - 

- 

+ 

30-7 

4-  20-0 

4- 

39-9 

4-18-9 

— ^'4> 

4-  1-2 

4-  5-5 

4-  1-0 

Sevres  (Deux)  - 

- 

2-2 

4-  6-1 

4- 

3*5 

4-  7-7 

4-  0-2 

- 1-5 

- 7-1 

- 2-3 

Somme  - 

- 

-1-  10'7 

4-  3-0 

4- 

8-7 

4-  3-5 

-14-4 

-10-0 

-10-3 

- 2-6 

Tarn 

- 

-t- 

10-3 

- 2-2 

4- 

2*5 

4-  2-4 

-11-6 

- 2-5 

- 6-1 

- 2-4 

Taru-et-Garonne 

- 

+ 

3-0 

4-  3-6 

4- 

3-7 

4-  6-0 

- 2-1 

- 4-4 

- 2-8 

. - 1-8 

Var 

- 

-1- 

3T 

- 3-6 

- 

0-2 

- O'l 

- 0-3 

4-  0-07 

4-  2-6 

4-  2-1 

Vauoluse 

- 

- 

8-6 

- 3-0 

4- 

3-4 

4-  3-1 

4-  1-3 

- 4-1 

- 1-9 

- 1-4 

Vendee  - 

- 

+ 

4-9 

- 6T 

4- 

0-5 

+ 1-0 

- 7-S 

4-  0-3 

- 2-2 

- 0-6 

Vienne  - - . 

- 

+ 

6-5 

4-  3'0 

- 

0-5 

- 0-7 

- 4-5 

-29'0 

- 5-8 

- 2-1 

Vienne  (Haute-) 

- 

4- 

6-2 

-1  4-3 

4- 

3-3 

4-  3-3 

- 8-7 

- 6-9 

- 3-4 

- 1-4 

Vosges 

- 

- 

3-7 

- 1-2 

4- 

16-6 

4-25-0 

4-  6-6 

- 3-9 

-13-4 

- 4-1 

Tonne  - 

- 

+ 

2-0 

4-  3-6 

4- 

fi-2 

4-  8-1 

- 4-6 

- 4-0 

- 5-2 

- 1-7 

Sur  261  excedents  qui  figurent  dans  les  trois  colonnes  de  la 
population  rurale,  228  sont  en  favour  de  I’emigration*.  Dans  les 
colonnes,  au  contraire,  de  la  population  urbaine,  sur  les  261,  on  n’en 
compte,  en  faveur  de  I’emigration,  que  36,  qui  s’appliquent  pour  la 
plupart  a des  departements  comme  les  Basses- Alpes,  I’Ariege,  le  Gers, 
le  Var  meme  et  les  Vosges,  ou  domine  le  caractere  rural. 


* Sur  les  33  excedents  en  faveur  de  I’inmigration  figurent  des  departements 
comme  le  Ehdne  et  Seine-et-Oise,  oii  une  partie  des  petites  communes  est  habitee 
par  une  population  presque  urbaine. 
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L’emigration  des  campagues  vers  les  villes  n’est  pas  mie  question 
nouvelle. 

Nous  avous  vu  qu’au  xviii* * * §^  siecle  on  s’en  plaignait  deja.  En  1848, 
a la  suite  de  I’emeute  du  15  mai,  et,  sur  la  demande  du  Comite  du 
travail,  une  enquete  fut  prescrite  qui,  entre  autres  questions,  portait 
celle-ei : “ Quels  seraient  les  moyens  d’arreter  I’emigratiou  vers  les 
“ villes  des  travailleurs  des  campagnes  et  d’appliquer  aux  travaux  des 
“ champs  les  bras  inoccupes  de  I’industrie  ? ” La  question  est  restee 
sans  reponse,  et  le  mal,  si  e’en  est  un,  sans  remede.  La  plupart  de 
ceux  qui  out  ete  proposes  depuis  cette  epoque  sont  en  opposition  avec 
la  liberte  individxielle  et  partant  contraires  a I’interet  economique  du 
pays  ou  inefficaces.  Une  societe  de  geographie  a mis  recemment  an 
concours  la  question  tie  savoir  si  ce  ne  serait  pas  “ I’oeuvre  d’une  sage 
“ administration  de  nos  forces  vives  de  souger  a repeupler  les  contrees 
“ presque  incultes  et  improductives  de  notre  territoire  et  a les  coloniser 
“ plutot  que  de  favoriser  le  depart  d’emigrants  pour  des  pays  outre-mer.” 
Elle  ne  reflechissait  pas  que  les  terres  presque  incultes  ont,  comme  les 
autres,  des  proprietaires,  et  que,  si  ceux-ci  n’en  tirent  pas  un  meilleur 
parti,  e’est  probablement  parce  qu’elles  sont  pen  productives  ou  qu’ils 
manquent  de  capitaux,  que  I’Etat  ferait  une  mauvaise  affaire  en  les 
achetant  et  les  colons  qu’on  y installerait  une  non  moins  mauvaise  en 
cherchant  a les  exploiter  sans  capital. 

Les  etrangers  en  France. — D’autre  part,  les  etrangers  viennent  en 
plus  grand  nombre  se  fixer  en  France.  Nous  avons  constate  qu’au 
recensement  de  1851,  le  premier  qui  fasse  mention  de  ce  fait,  leur  nombre 
etait  de  380,831,  representant  1'06  p.  100  habitants  de  la  France,  et 
qu’en  188G  il  s’elevait  a 1,126,531  (population  presente),  representant 
2,97  p.  100.* 

II  a triple  en  moins  d’un  demi-siecle.f  Encore  faudrait-il  ajouter 
a ce  nombre  les  103,886  personnes  d’origine  eti-angere  qui  etaient 
naturalisees  fran^ais  a I’epoque  du  recensement. ;j;  Les  Beiges,  les 

Italiens§,  les  Allemands,j|  les  Espagnols  et  les  Suisse  fournissent  les 
plus  forts  contingents  (43,  24,  9,  7 et  7 p.  100)  ; les  groupes  les  plus 
compacts  de  chaque  nationalite  se  trouvent  en  general  dans  le 
voisiuage  de  sa  frontiere  ou  a Paris,  comme  les  groupes  de  Fran^ais 
a I’etranger.^  Le  tableau  precedent  confirme  et  complete  cette 
notion. 

* Voir  livre  II. , eh.  ir.,  p.  343. 

t A Paris,  il  a plus  que  triple  : .53,016  en  1851,  180,253  en  1886. 

J La  naturalisation  a fait  de  rapides  progres.  En  1872,  lorsque  le  recensement 
constatait  740,668  etrangers,  il  n’enregistrait  que  15,303  naturalises. 

§ Le  nombre  des  Italiens  a augmente  depuis  1851,  dans  le  rapport  de  100  a 418  ; 
celui  des  Beiges,  de  376  ; celui  des  Suisses,  de  307.. 

Il  La  statistique  comprend  parmi  les  Allemands  les  Alsaciens-Lorrains  qui  sont 
en  grand  nombre  a Belfort,  dans  la  Meurthe-et-Moselle  et  dans  les  Vosges. 

^ C’est  pourquoi  les  departements  dans  les  quels  le  recensement  de  1886  a 
constate  la  plus  torte  proportion  d’etrangers,  ont  ete  les  suivants  : Alpes-Maritimes 
(19-1  p.  100  de  la  population  totale),  Nord  (18‘3),  Bouches-du-Bhone  (12'8), 
Ardennes  tll'3),  Belfort  (10'5),  Var  (8'7),  Meurthe-et-Moselle  (7’6).  Apres  ces 
departements  se  place  la  Seine  (7’2).  Les  etrangers  qui,  comme  les  Anglais,  les 
Americains  et  les  Busses,  viennent  pour  leur  plaisir,  habitent  snrtout  Paris. 
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Les  voies  de  communications  ne  sont  que  le  moyen  que  facilite  le 
deplacement.  La  cause  qui  determine  cette  affluence  est  ailleurs : 
c’est  la  difficulte  de  vivre  dans  son  pays  natal  ou  I’esperance  de 
mieux  vivre  ailleurs,  qui  pousse  Thomme  a changer  de  residence. 
L’immigrant  passe  d’une  contree  a une  autre  suivant  le  Taiveau  des 
salaires. 

La  grande  majorite  des  immigrants  en  France  sont  des  ouvriers 
ou  des  employes  ; ils  viennent,  beaucoup  plus  d’Allemagne,  de  Belgique, 
d’ltalie,  oii  le  travail  est  peu  paye,  que  d’Angleterre  on  il  est  largement 
remunere.  Les  personnes  que  I’etude  attire  vers  un  grand  centre 
litteraire,  artistique  ou  scientifique,  celles  qui,  cherchant  les  plaisirs,  ne 
reculent  pas  devant  la  depense  pour  se  les  procurer  et  celles  qui  desirent 
passer  modestement  une  douce  existence  danse  le  loisir  de  la  province, 
trouvent  en  Fiance,  mieux  que  dans  maint  autre  pays,  I’occasion 
de  satisfaire  leurs  gouts.  Quoique  bien  moins  nombreuses  que  les 
individus  des  deux  premieres  categories,  elles  grossissent  la  colonie 
etrangere. 

Sur  le  million  que  le  denombrement  de  1886  a enregistre,  combieu 
y avait-il  d’bbtes  de  passage  qui  depensaient  leur  argent  en  France.* * * § 
Oombien  de  voyageurs  de  commerce,  dont  les  operations  profitaient  a 
nos  importations  et  a nos  exportations  Combien  de  negociants  qui 
contribuaient  aussi  a notre  richesse  nationale  ? Ils  formaient  une 
notable  minorite  dont  on  ne  salt  pas  le  nombre.j"  Ce  ne  sont 
certainement  pas  ceux-la  qu’on  pent  accuser  de  creer  un  peril  ou  de 
causer  un  dommage.  Nous  parlerons  dans  le  cbapitre  suivant  des 
salaries  et  de  la  concurrence  qu’ils  font  aux  Fran9ais. 

Da  demographie  des  etrangers. — Une  grande  partie  de  ces 
etrangers  est  definitivement  fixee : le  tiers  de  ceux  que  le  recensement 
de  1886  a enregistres  etaient  nes  en  France.  En  1888  et  1889,  pour  la 
premiere  fois,  la  Statistique  generale  a fait  connaitre  la  part  des  etrangers 
dans  le  mouvement  de  la  population  en  France.  Leur  situation  demo- 
grapbique  ne  parait  pas  inferieure  a celle  de  la  population  fran9aise ; car 
leur  natalite  a ete  de  25  "8  p.  1,000  en  1888  et  de  23 '5  en  1889,  tandis 
que  celle  de  la  France  entiere  etait  de  2 ’ 39 ; . cependant — ce  qui  est  plus 
regrettable  que  surprenant — les  naissances  illegitimes  figurent  a raison 
de  15'4p.  100  dans  le  total  des  naissances  etrangeresj ; leur  mortalite 
est  de  16  p.  1,000  centre  21  "9  pour  la  France  entiere.§  L’excedent  de 

* All  recensement  ile  1886,  le  nombre  des  etrangers  recenses  comme  presents  a 
ete  de  1,126, .531 ; celui  des  etrangers  recenses  comme  domicilies,  de  1,115,214  ; mais 
les  releves  ne  sont  pas  assez  precis  pour  qu’on  conclue  de  la  difFerence  de  ces  deux 
nombres  qu’il  y avait  12,000  etrangers  de  passage  en  France. 

f Sur  180,253  etrangers  recenses  k Paris  en  1886,  il  y en  avait  16,735  qui 
vivouent  de  leur  revenu  ou  qui  etaient  domestiques. 

J Bn  1888,  la  proportion  etait  de  8'5  p.  100  pour  la  France  entiere.  La 
proportion  des  naissances  illegitimes  chez  les  etrangers,  qui  n’etait  en  1888  que  de 
7 parmi  les  Espagnols,  de  11  parmi  les  Italiens,  s’elfevait  ^17  parmi  les  Suisses  et  ^ 
24  parmi  les  Allemands  (22  en  1889)  ; a Paris  particulierement,  5,  33  parmi  les 
Allemands  et  a 38  parmi  les  Anglais. 

§ La  mortalite  pour  toutes  les  nationalites  etrangeres  etait  inferieure  a la 
moyenne  franqaise,  excepte  pour  les  Allemands  qui  comptaient  23  deces  par  1,000 
habitants  en  1888  et  20'8  en  1889. 
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leurs  naissances  sur  leurs  deces  (11,134  en  1888,  7,360  en  1889),  figurait 
poui’  nn  quart  dans  I’excedent  total  de  la  France  (44,772,)  en  1888  et 
pour  8^  pour  1,000  en  1889:  proportion  considerable  assureini'nt  qui 
a fait  dire  a quelques  publicistes  que  la  population  frau^aise  ne  se 
recruterait  bientot  plus  que  par  les  etrangers. 

Ces  rapports  peuvent  faire  quelque  illusion  au  premier  abord, 
comme  cenx  de  la  population  parisienne.  Ils  paraissent  favorables, 
parce  que  Timmigration  amene  surtout  des  adultes,  qui  sont  dans  la 
periode  de  la  fecondite  et  de  la  plus  faible  mortalite  et  que  I’einigration 
emporte  une  partie  des  vieillards  qui  vont  jouir  de  leurs  epargnes  dans 
leur  pays  natal  et  qui  y meurent.  Mais,  en  realite,  les  mariages  sont  un 
peu  moins  frequents  parmi  les  etrangers  que  parmi  les  Fran^ais* * * §,  parce 
que  leur  situation  meme  les  oblige  sonvent  a rester  celibataires.  Les 
mariages  etrangers  paraissent  plus  feconds  que  les  mariages  fram^ais  (3  • 7 
enfants  par  mariage)  ; mais,  comme  ils  appartiennent  en  majorite  anx 
classes  inferieures,  le  taux  dilfere  peut-etre  peu  de  celui  des  classes 
correspondantes  de  la  population  fran(jaise. 

Une  partie  des  recrues  etrangeres  se  fond,  plus  on  moins  com- 
pletement,  dans  la  population  fran^aise  par  le  mariage ; car,  sur  11,308 
mariages,  il  y en  a en  3,065  entre  etrangers  et  8,243,  c’est-a-dire  sept 
dixiemes  environ,  entre  fran9ais  et  etrangeres  on  etrangers  et  fraucaisesf . 

Ea  moralite  des  etrangers. — On  aurait  done  tort  de  lance 
I’anatheme,  au  nom  de  la  moralite,  centre  la  colonie  etrangere  en 
masse.  J 

Mais  on  a raison  de  signaler  les  elements  impurs  qni  peuetrent  sur 
le  territoire  francais  par  Timmigration.  Les  malfaiteurs  cberchent  en 
general  les  pay  etrangers  : ils  y sont  plus  inconiius  et,  comme  les  grandes 
villes  les  seduisent  par  le  double  attrait  de  la  richesse  a voler  et  de  la 
foule  pour  se  dissimuler,  Paris  est  une  des  villes  d’Europe  qni  en  attirent 
le  idIus.  La  statistique  judiciaire  a constate  que,  dans  la  periode  1881- 
1885,  il  y a eu  environ  20  condamnations  au  criiniuel  ou  au  correctionnel 
par  1,000  etrangers  domicilies  eu  Frauce§,  tandis  qu’il  n’y  en  a que  5 
par  1,000  francais. 


* Dans  la  population  francaise,  en  1888,  il  y a eu  7*2  mariages,  soit  14-4  epoiix 
par  1,000  habitants;  parmi  les  etrangers  (1,128,000  environ  en  1888),  il  y eu  3,065 
mariages  entre  etrangers,  3,403  mariages  d’etrangh'es  avec  des  francais,  4,840  de 
Fran9aises  avec  des  etrangers,  total  11,308  mariages,  soit  10  mariages  et  20  epoux 
par  1,000  etrangers;  mais  dans  le  nombre  de  ces  epoux  figurent  les  Fran9ais  et 
Fran9aises  qui  ont  contracte  des  mariages  mixtes.  Il  u’y  a eu  en  realite  que  13,813 
etrangers  ou  etrangeies  so  t 12 -2  par  1,000  etrangers.  L’annee  1889,  sur  10,980 
mariages  d’etrangers  fournit  a peu  pres  les  memes  proportions. 

t 3,403  entre  franqais  et  etrangeres  et  4,840  entre  franqaises  et  etrangers. 

J Un  depute,  M.  Prndou,  dans  un  projet  de  loi  propose  en  1882,  s’esprimait 
ainsi:  “Notre  territoire  semble  etre  devenu  le  refuge  des  gens  louches  de  tout  pays. 
“ Paris  reqoit  le  rebut  social  des  deux  continents.  Toute  une  societe  trouble 
“ d’aventuriers  exotiques  s’y  donne  rendez-vous.  L’escroquerie  et  le  vol  sont  leurs 
“ moyens  ordinaires  d’existence.” 

§ Ce  sont  les  Italiens  qui  causent  le  plus  de  condamnations. 

t p.  2596.  jj 
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Les  miserables  sont  aussi  dans  la  colonie  etrangere  en  proportion 
beauconp  plus  forte  que  dans  la  population  indigene  et  I’hopital  est 
parfois  pour  eux  I’antichambre  de  la  prison.* * * § 

Les  etrangers  dans  les  villes. — La  population  des  departements  qui 
renferment  des  grandes  villes  est  particulierement  instable,  c’est  que  les 
grandes  villes  elles-memes  sont  les  foyers  d’attraction  les  plus  puissants. 
Nous  le  savons  deja.f  Paris  est  probablement  la  ville  de  France^  ou  le 
nombre  des  habitants  nes  dans  la  commune  est  relativement  le  moindre ; 
il  n’etait  que  de  779,418  en  1886.  Paris,  a cause  de  son  importance 
meme  et  de  la  centralisation  politique  et  economique  de  la  France,  est 
aussi  au  premier  rang  sous  ce  rapport  parmi  les  capitales  du  continent 
qni  participent  a un  haut  degre  de  cette  mobilite.  Le  tableau  suivant 
nous  permet  de  dire  que  pres  de  la  moitie§  et  sou  vent  plus  de  la  moitie 
des  habitants  des  grandes  villes  sont  des  immigrants. 


Villes.. 

Date  du 
recen- 
sement. 

Nombre  d 
n 

dans  la 
ville. 

e personnes 
$es 

hors  de  la 
ville. 

Population 
to tale. 

Par  100 
habitants. 

Nombre 
de  per- 
sonnes nees 
dans  la 
ville. 

Paris  - - • 

1881 

721,421 

1,518,507 

2,239,928 

32-2 

Rome 

1881 

134,156 

166,311 

300,467 

44-6 

Milan  - - . 

1881 

155,714 

166,125 

321,839 

48-4 

Berlin 

1880 

505,329 

651,065 

1,156,394 

43-7 

Vienne  II 

1880 

271,429  ■ 

433,327 

704,756 

38-5 

Londres  (dist.  metr) 

1881 

2,401,955 

1,414,528 

3,816,483 

62-9 

Les  avantages  et  les  inconvenients. — Que  faut-il  penser  de  cette 
affluence  qui  a introduit  dans  la  population  fran9aise  pres  de  3 p.  100 
d’element  etranger  et  qui  augmente  sans  cesse  par  Fimmigration  et  par 
les  naissances  ? Les  opinions  different  selon  le  point  de  vue  d’oii  I’on 
•considere  le  phenomene. 


* En  1883,  3,167  chefs  de  famille  etrangers  etaient  secourus  S,  Paris  par  les 
bureaux  de  bienfaisance.  En  1888,  les  asiles  de  nuit  ont  rc9u  9,994  etrangers,  dont 
4,756  allemanes  et  2,689  beiges. 

t Voir  llvre  11,  cb.  xvn. 

J Avec  Nice  peut-etre. 

§ A Londres,  en  1881,1a  proportion  des  individus  nes  dans  la  ville  etait  plus 
forte  que  dans  les  antres  villes ; c’est  que  Londres  n’est  pas  au  meme  degre  que 
Paris  une  ville  ou  le  plaisir,  I’etude  et  I’administration  attirent  les  immigrants. 
585,000  personnes  nees  a Londres,  se  trouvaient  en  1881  dans  d’autres  parties  de 
I’Angleterre.  Mais  ^ Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  la  proportion  s’Gevait  a 50  p.  100 
environ. 

II  Sans  la  population  militaire. 
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Sous  celui  de  la  production  de  larichesse,  le  spectacle  est  satisfaisant. 
Un  pays  peut  eprouver  une  pletliore  de  population  et  une  gene  resultant 
d’un  trop  grand  nombre  d’enfants  a elever.  Tel  n’est  pas  le  cas  de  la 
France,  car  les  immigrants  etrangers  sont,  a peu  d’exception  pres,  des 
rentiers  capables  de  payer  leur  consommation  on  des  travailleurs  mettant 
leur  activite  a la  disj)Osition  du  capital  national  qui  les  sollicte  et  qu’ils 
sont  fructifier : ce  qui  est  un  bien. 

Ces  derniers  ne  font  pas  descendre  par  leur  concurrence  les  salaires 
au-dessous  du  taux  des  autres  pays,  puisque  la  superiorite  de  ce  taux  e£t 
la  raisson  meme  de  leur  affluence ; mais  ils  I’empechent,  dans  certains 
cas,  de  inonter  a un  niveau  hors  de  proportion  avec  celui  de  ces  pays ; 
ainsi  la  consommation  nationale  ne  paie  pas  les  services  trop  cher  et, 
d’autre  part,  le  commerce  pent  offrir  les  produits  nationaux  a des  prix 
acceptables  an  dehors. 

II  importe  de  marquer  la  mesure  et  la  limite  des  divers  interets 
ne  presence  dans  cette  question.  L’elevation  progressive  des  salaires  est 
assurement  tres  desirable  puisqu’elle  contribue  au  bien-etre  dans  la  classe 
la  plus  nombreuse  de  la  population ; mais  elle  doit  resulter  d’un 
accroissement  de  la  puissance  productive  des  travailleurs  ou  de  la  somme 
des  richesses  produites,  afin  qu’un  certain  equilibre  soit  maintenu.  Si 
cet  equilibre  se  trouVait  detruit  par  une  elevation  exageree,  les 
entreprises  qui  ne  donneraient  plus  de  profits  seraient  abandonnees  ou 
la  consommation  de  marchandises  trop  couteuses  se  restreindrait,  et  tel 
groupe  de  travailleurs  pour  avoir  voulu  trop  exiger,  verrait  tarir  la 
source  meme  de  son  revenu.  IsTous  parlous  d’un  groupe  particulier ; 
car  il  est  impossible  que  tous  les  salaires  d’une  nation  s’elevent  et  se 
maintiennent  a un  niveau  superieur  a celui  de  la  production  de  la 
richesse.  En  cette  matiere,  comme  en  beaucoup  d’autres,  la  politique  la 
plus  sage  et  la  plus  prevoyante  est  celle  qui  prend  la  liberte  des  contrats 
pour  regie. 

Au  point  de  vue  de  la  moralite,  il  est  legitime  de  preoccuper  de 
cette  affluence.  Beaucoup  d’ etrangers  en  effet  sont  celibataires  et,  que 
le  travail  ou  le  plaisir  ait  ete  le  mobile  de  leur  venue,  ils  ne  contribuent 
assurement  pas  a rendre  la  population  plus  chaste.  Beaucoup  aussi 
sont  partis  avec  une  pensee  de  retour  qui  les  empeche  de  se  fixer  et  de 
s’interesser  au  pays  dont  ils  se  considerent  comme  des  hotes  temporaires. 
Beaucoup  enfin  se  sont  expatries  parce  qu’ils  avaient  I’esprit,  inquiet, 
mobile,  parce  qu’ils  etaient  peu  capables  de  gagner  leur  vie  ou  parce 
qu’ils  n’etaient  pas  capables  de  se  faire  estimer  dans  leur  patrie  ; le  trop 
plein  du  vase  national  qui  deborde  ainsi  par  1’ emigration  contient 
beaucoup  de  lie.  C’est  un  danger  qui  exige  assurement  des  mesures 
speciales  de  police,  mais  qu’il  ne  faut  pas  s’exagerer,  puisque  nou,s 
venons  de  constater  que,  sous  le  rapport  de  la  nuptialite  et  de  la  natalite, 
les  etrangers  ne  paraissaient  pas  se  comporter  plus  mal  que  le  reste  de  la 
population. 

Au  point  de  vue  des  ouvriers  envisageant,  ainsi  que  font  la  plupart 
des  travailleurs,  le  probleme  par  le  c6te  qui  touche  a leufs  interets 
personnels  et  immediats,  c’est  une  concurrence  d’autant  plus  penible 
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que  la  lutte  s’engage  le  plus  souvent  dans  la  region  des  salaires  inferieurs, 
parce  que  ce  sont  surtout  des  manouvriers  qui  se  presentent ; elle  est 
vive  aussi  parmi  les  commis  de  magasin  et  employes  de  bureau.* 

Au  conseil  municipal  de  Paris,  cette  cause  a ete  maintes  fois  plaidee 
par  des  orateurs  qui  ont  repete  que  les  ouvriers  etrangers,  “ travaillant 
au-dessous  des  salaires  reguliers  font  baisser  les  prix  ” au  profit  des 
entrepreneurs ; que,  par  exemple,  dans  le  metier  d’egoutier,  les  Italiens, 
qui  composent  au  moins  la  moitie  de  I’effectif,  font  aux  Fran^ais  une 
concurrence  redoubtable  en  acceptant  des  salaires  inferieurs.f  Nous 
venons  de  repondre  a cet  argument.  Mais  quoiqu’il  ne  sont  pas  fonde 
pour'  qui  considere  I’equite,  la  liberte  et  I’iuteret  general,  il  tire 
neanmoins  une  grande  force  du  nombre  personnes  interessees  a le 
soutenir  et  il  n’est  pas  a dedaigner.  Lorsque  des  agitateurs  s’appli-. 
queront  a soulever  les  masses  avec  un  tel  argument,  ils  auront  en  main 
un  levier  ires  puissant.  La  question,  sortant  du  domaine  economique 
pour  passer  dans  la  politique,  peut  recevoir  quelque  jour  une  solution 
violent  dans  un  pays  gouverne  par  le  suffrage  universel. 

D’ailleurs,  les  agriculteurs  et  les  industriels  qui  reclament  et 
obtiennent  par  la  protection  douaniere  une  garantie  de  I’Etat  pour 
leurs  profits,  sont  impuissants  a refuter  la  these  des  ouvriers  reclamant 
a leur  tour  protection  pour  leur  travail  contre  I’invasion  du  travail 
etranger  : leur  exemple  dement  leur  raisonnement. 

Les  ouvriers  peuvent  leur  repondre  victorieusement  que,  si  le  profit 
est  interressant  parce  qu’il  permet  de  developper  la  production,  le  salaire 
ne  Test  pas  moins  parce  qu’il  fait  vivre  I’ouvrier  qui  produit ; que  la 
pretendue  neeessite  de  conserver  un  certain  equilibre  international  dans 
un  pays  qui  ne  veut  pas  s’isoler  entierement  ou  qui  du  moins  pretend' 
sortir  de  ses  frontieres  pour  vendre,  est  un  argument  sans  portee,  puisque 
les  manufacturiers  qui  I’opposent  a leurs  ouvriers  ne  I’appliquent  pas  a 


* Void  a Paris,  en  1886,  ie  nombre  des  Praii(jais  et  celui  des  etranger.s  dans 
plusieurs  professions  : 


— 

Fran9ais. 

Etrangers. 

Negociants,  employes,  etc.  - 

203,149 

22,712 

Ebenistes,  etc.  - - - 

Cordon  niers  - - - 

25,812 

6,731 

35,139 

4,745 

Peintres,  platriers,  etc.  - 

24,161 

3,989 

Chapeliers  - - 

9,923 

2,216 

Tanuturs,  etc.  - - - 

16,133 

1,827 

Il  y a a Paris,  parait-il,  beaucoup  d’elrangers  parmi  les  terrassiers  et  les 
balayeurs. 

+ Voir  aussi  les  Etrangers  en  France,  par  M.  Laumone,  1887.  Voir  aussi  le 
projst  de  loi  presente  par  M.  Lalou,  le  25  novembre  1889,  dans  lequel  ou  lit  : 
“ L’ etranger  est  partout ; il  envabit  la  bauque,  la  haute  finance,  meme  les  professions 
“ libdales  il  accapare  a on  profit  certains  commerces,  certaines  industries  qui 

“ jusqualors  etaient  entre  les  mains  des  Pran9ais  ...” 
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eux-memes  et  qu’il  est  tout-a-fait  inutile  de  laisser  les  salaires  se  uiveler 
des  qu’on  empeclie  le  nivellement  da  prix  des  marcliandises,  meme 
celui  des  denrees  alimentaires.* 

La  France  n’est  pas  le  seul  pays  on  cette  question  puisse  soulever  des 
haines.  Tous  les  Etats  qui  ont  une  forte  immigration,  une  nombreuse 
population  ouvriere  et  la  suffrage  universel  y sont  exposes.  Les  Etats- 
Unis,  comme  nous  le  verrons  dans  le  cbapitre  suivant,  n’y  ont  pas 
echappe. 

Les  gouvernements  qui  n’ont  pas  a compter  avec  la  foule  ne  sont 
pas  pour  ceia  exempts  de  ce  genre  de  preoccupation ; I’antagonisme 
politique  qui  est  aujourd’hui  la  plaie  de  I’Europe  a pousse  celui 
d’Allemagne  a des  mesures  vexatoires  contre  les  etrangers  en  Posnanie 
et  en  Alsace-Lorraine  et  celui  de  Russie  a interdire  aux  Allemands 
I’acces  de  la  propriete  fonciere  dans  les  provinces  baltiques.  Depuis 
une  vingtaine  d’annees,  les  Russes  se  plaignent  d’une  infiltration 
germanique  lente,  mais  continue  dans  leurs  provinces  du  sud-ouest,  des 
Allemands  achetant  des  terres  aux  paysans,  ne  les  revendant  qu’a  des 
compatriotes  quand  ils  sont  forces  de  les  aliener  et  depossedant  peu  a 
peu  la  race  slave. 

A un  point  de  vue  plus  general,  des  ecrivains  appreliendent  que  la 
race  fran^aise  ne  perde  son  originalite  par  une  infusion  trop  prolongee 
et  trop  abondaute  de  sang  etranger.|  Si  leur  crainte  etait  fondee  le 
mal  serait  assurement  tres  grand.  Ils  se  rassureraient  peut-etre  quelque 
peu  s’ils  consideraient  que  les  additions  se  font  successivemeut  et  que  le 
genie  fran^ais  a assez  de  puissance  pour  s’assimiler  Telement  etranger, 
qu’il  peut  y avoir  meme  profit  pour  les  oeuvres  economiques  comme  j^our 
les  oeuvres  de  I’esprit  a jeter  quelques  gouttes  de  personnalite  etrangere 
dans  le  courant  de  nos  idees  et  que  les  Etats-Unis  sont  la  preuve  qu’une 
nation  qui  possede  un  caractere  accuse,  peut  absorber  beaucoup,  sans  se 
laisser  absorber  elle-meme. 

Les  migrations  en  Angleterre,  en  Allemagne  et  dans  les  autres 
Efats  europeens. — Dans  tous  les  pays,  il  se  produit  des  courants  de 
population  des  migrations  soit  definitives,  soit  temporaires,  que  deter- 
minent  des  causes  economiques. 

La  Gi-rande-Bretagne  et  rirlaude  peuveut  etre  prises  a cet  egard 
comme  termes  de  comparaisou  avec  la  France. 

L’Angleterre  est  assurement  un  des  pays  ou  la  population  est  le 
plus  mobile,  parce  que  les  causes  d’instabilite,  facilite  des  communications, 
activite  industrielle,  commerciale  et  maritime,  importance  des  villes, 
independance  d’esprit  des  ouvriers,  y sont  tres  energiques. 


* Dans  une  lettre  du  4 septembre  1887  publiee  dans  plusieurs  journaux, 
M.  Limousin  disait : “Le  protectionnisme  contre  les  ouvriers  etrangers  est.  la 
consequence  naturelle  du  protectionisme  contre  les.  marchandises  etrangeres.” 

f M.  Eochard,  dans  une  communication  £l  1’ Academic  de  medecine  (fevrier  1883) 
en  park  comme  d’une  menace  pour  I’avenir.  “ Un  peuple  qui  se  recrute  a I’etranger 
perd  vite  dans  ce  commerce  son  caractere,  ces  moeurs,  ses  forces  propres ; il  y perd 
avec  le  temps  ce  qu’il  a de  plus  precicux,  sa  nationalite.” 
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Le  denombrement  de  1881  a recense,  sur  100  habitants  du 
Royaunie-Uni,  74'6  personnes  nees  dans  le  comte  qn’elles  liabitaient  et 
25'4  nees  ailleurs.* * * § 

Dans  tons  les  comtes  occidentaux  de  I’lrlande,  pins  des  neut’ 
dizieines  des  habitants  se  tronvaient  dans  le  comte  meme  de  leur 
naissance  : on  immigre  pen  dans  le  contrees  pauvres.  An  contraire,  les 
comtes  de  I’Ecosse  meridionale  et,  en  Angleterre,  le  ISTorthumberland  et 
le  Durham,  aatrement  dit  le  “ Border,”  les  comtes  du  centre  situes  an 
sud  de  THumber  et  ceux  du  sud-est  ont  plus  d’un  quart  de  leur  popula- 
tion originaire  d’un  autre  comte.  C’est  qu’en  iScosse  les  Highlanders 
descendent  pour  chercher  du  travail  dans  les  basses  terres,  comnle  les 
montaguards  eu  France ; qu’en  Angleterre  le  meme  mouvement 
d’emigration  se  produit  dans  le  pays  de  Galles  (excepte  dans  les  deux 
comtes  miuiers  du  sud),  dans  le  Border  ecossais,  dans  la  region  pure- 
meut  agricole  de  Test  et  du  Cornouailles  et  comtes  voisius.  Cette 
emigration  se  porte  sur  les  regions  iudustrielles  du  Durham,  du  York- 
shire, du  Lanceshire,  du  Staffordshire,  de  Nottingham  et  des  comtes  du 
sud-est. f Aussi  y a-t-il  en  Angleterre  comme  en  France,  des  parties  du 
territoire  oil  la  population  diminue  ; 9 corates  avaient  moins  d’habitants 
en  1881  qu’en  1871 ; dans  Anglesea,  Brecknock,  Rutland  et  Hunting- 
don, la  diminution  a commence  en  1851 ; dans  Montgomery,  des  1841. 

De  comte  a comte  pour  I’Angleterre,  comme  d’Ftat  a Ftat  pour  la 
France,  les  migrations  se’  font  d’ordinaire  an  plus  proche,  c’est-a-dire 
que  les  immigrants  attires  par  le  travail  viennent  la  plupart  des  comtes 
voisins  ou  du  moins  de  ceux  avec  lesquels  les  communications  sont  le 
plus  faciles.J  Cependant  les  grandes  villes  exercent  leur  attraction  au 
loin,  Une  particularite  de  la  demographie  qui  tient  non-seulement  a la 
domestieite,  mais  a la  manufacture,  c’est  qu’il  se  trouve  plus  de  femmes 
que  d’hommes  residant  hors  de  leur  comte  natal.  § 

Relativement  a I’etranger,  I’Angleterre  ayant  une  natahte  moyenne  et 
une  densite  forte,  est,  malgre  le  taux  eleve  de  ses  salaires,  un  pays 
d’emigration  plutot  que  d’immigration.  En  1881,  on  y a compte 
seulement  145,860  personnes  nees  dans  les  colonies  et  possessions 
britanniques  et  203,890  personnes  nees  dans  des  pays  etrangers.|| 

* La  proportion  s’eleve  a 30-2  pour  I’Ecosse  et  n’est  que  de  22-4  pour  I’lrlande, 
pays  agricole.  Voir  “The  Law  of  Migration,”  by  E.  G.  Eavenstein,  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Socicfy,  juin  1885. 

f Le  recensement  fait  connaitre  le  comte  dans  lequel  sont  nes  les  habitants  des 
trois  royaumes.  II  y a des  comtes  d’immigration  oil  le  nombre  des  habitants 
depassait  en  1881  de  plus  de  25  p.  100  celui  des  individus  nes  dans  le  comte,  quelle 
que  fut  leur  residence  (Surrey,  30,  p.  100  ; Glamorgan,  26 ; Selkirk,  37  ; Lanatk, 
29;  Edinburgh,  29;  Dumbarton,  26;  Dublin,  32),  et  d’autres  au  contraire  oil  le 
nombre  total  des  habitants  etait,  par  suite  de  I’emigration,  inferietir  de  plus  de  2.5 
p.  100  au  nombre  des  personnes  nees  dan.s  le  comte  (Eadnor,  37,  p.  1100 ; TIunte 
33  ; Kuiland,  33  ; Wilts,  27 ; Salop,  26;  Kinross,  26  ; Wicklow,  25). 

J Le  meme  phenomene  se  produit  certainement  dans  les  migrations  interieures 
de  la  France ; mais  nous  ne  possedons  pas  de  donnees  statistiques  pour  le  constater. 

§ 112  femmes  pour  100  hommes  en  1881. 

II  Cependant  cette  derniere  categorie  de  personnes  a augmente  de  24-7  p.  100 
de  1871  a 1881. 
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L’ouvrier  anglais  se  defend  centre  la  main-d’oeiivre  etrangere  par  son 
habilete  professionnelle  et  par  la  surveillance  jalonse  des  trades  unions. 
Cependant  il  se  tronve,  a Londres  snrtout,  beauconp  d’ouvriers  russes  et 
allemands,  snrtou  parmi  les  taillenrs,  et  les  ouvriers  anglais  s’en  plaigneut. 

En  Allemagne  les  recensenients  constatent  des  mouvements  analogues. 
En  1885,  11  provinces  de  Prusse  avaient  perdu  une  partie  de.la  popula- 
tion nee  sur  leur  territoire.* * * §  Deux  provinces  seulemeut,  Ebeinlaud  et 
Westphalie  et  la  ville  de  Berlin  en  avaient  davantage.  Les  habitants  se 
sont  concentres  dans  la  capitale  et  dans  la  region  industrielle.'j'  Dans 
le  reste  de  I’AUeinagne,  le  royaune  de  Saxe,  Bade,  le  Brunswick, 
I’Anhalt,  rAlsace-Lorraine  et  les  trois  villes  de  Breme,  Lubeck  et 
Hanibourg  ont  gagne  des  habitants ; Bre’me  a ineme  28  p.  100  de  ses 
habitants  qui  sont  Ties  hors  de  son  territoire,  et  Hanibourg  36  p.  100. 
Les  autres  ^tats  sont  en  perte  et  cette  perte  s’eleve  jusqu’a  18  p,  100 
pour  le  Mecklenbourg-Strelitz  et  a 24  p.  100  pour  la  principaute  de 
Waldeck. 

Les  Frangais  hors  de  France  en  Europe  et  les  etravgers  dans  les 
Flats  europeens. — La  frontiere  est  un  obstacle,  inais  ii’est  pas  une 
limite  infranchissable  a I’emigration.  Nous  traiterons  dans  le  chapitre 
suivant  des  emigrants  qui  quittent  I’Europe  ; dans  celui-ci  nous  bornens 
nos  recherches  a cette  partie  du  monde. 

Sous  le  regime  du  passeport  obligatoire,  40,900  passeports  ont  ete 
delivres  en  France,  annee  moyenne,  pendant  la  periode  1854-1860, 
pour  53,800  personues.  Sur  ce  dernier  nonibre,  15,920  avaient  declare 
vouloir  se  fixer  a I’etranger,  dont  6,560  en  Europe,  a savoir  : 1,950  en 
Espagne  et  en  Portugal,  1,120  en  Italie,  970  en  Angleterre,  802  en 
Allemagne,  730  en  Suisse,  485  en  Russie,  480  en  Belgique  et  aux  Pays- 
Bas  presque  tons  les  autres  quittaient  I’Europe.  Le  Dr.  Bertillou  J a 
fait  reniarquer  que  ce  nombre  etait  necessairement  inferieur  a la  realiste, 
parce  que  certains  emigrants,  particulierement  ceux  qui  habitaieut  pres 
de  la  frontiere,  negligeaient  de  se  niunir  d’un  passeport  et  que  certains 
autres,  notammeut  les  jeunes  gens  qui  partaient  avant  la  conscription, § 
ne  pouvaieut  pas  en  demauder. 

En  1861,  les  consuls,  invites  a faire  connaitre,  a propos  du  recense- 
ment  le  nombre  des  Fran^ais  residant  a I’eti’auger,  ont  fourni  des 
nombres  dont  le  total  s’elevait,  pour  I’Europe,  a 127,436.  Ils  etaient 
etablis  en  Suisse  (45,000),  en  Belgique  (35,000),  dans  les  lies  britanui- 
ques,  Jersey  compris  (16,049),  en  Espagne  (10,642),  en  Allemagne 
(6,429,  renseignement  incomplet),  en  Italie  (4,718),  en  Russie  (2,479). 

Une  autre  enquete  du  meme  genre  faite  par  les  consuls  a I’occasion 
du  recensement  de  1886,  a accuse  408,000  Eran^ais  etablis  a I’etranger, 

* PrasRe  orieutale,  8 p.  100;  Pomeranie,  7'8  p.  100;  Posen,  7 p.  100;  province 
de  Saxe,  7 p.  400;  Hohenzollern,  .5-9  p.  104;  Silesie,  5'.5  p.  100;  Brandetiourg, 
5 p.  100;  Prusse  oecidentale,  4 p.  100. 

•f  Berlin,  47‘7  p.  100;  Rheinland,  2'4  p.  100  ; Westphalie,  2'06  p.  100. 

J Dictionnaire  encyclopedique  des  Sciences  Medicates,  art.  Migrations. 

§ Cette  fraction  n’est  pas  negligeable,  puisque  dans  le  departement  des  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  un  millier  de  conscrits,  c’e«t  a-dire  environ  le  qo*rt  de  la  classe,  ont 
manque  a I’appel  en  1871  et  en  1872. 
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clont  2OO5OOO  en  Europe.  La  seconde  est  peut-etre  moins  incomplete 
que  la  premiere  et,  d’ autre  port  il  n’est  pas  etonnant  que,  depuis  un 
quart  de  siecle,  le  nombre  des  Fran^ais  vivant  a I’etranger  ait  augmente. 

De  meme  que  les  populations  voisines  de  la  France  penetrent  en 
plus  grand  nombre  que  les  autres  sur  son  territoire,  de  meme  c’est  dans 
les  pays  limitropbes  que  la  France  a le  plus  de  representants  : en  Suisse 
(54,260),  en  Belgique  (52,000),  en  Allemagne  (36,700)*,  en  Espagne 
(17,600),  en  Italic  10,900). 

Apres  la  Suisse  et  a Belgique  que  I’exiguite  de  leur  territoire  jointe 
a leur  position  sur  la  carte  rendent  plus  penetrables  que  les  autres  a 
rimmigration,  la  France  est  le  pays  d’Europe  qui  compte  la  plus  forte 
proportion  d’etrangers  (22 '9  pour  1,000  d’individus  nes  a I’etranger  et 
29 ’4  d’individus  de  nationalite  etrangere). 

Proportion  du  ISTombre  des  Etrangers  a la  Population  totale 
DANS  LES  EtATS  d’EuROPE. 

(D’apras  les  recensements  de  1875  a 1881.) 


Recensements  de  1875  a 1881 

(Extrait  de  I’lntrodution  du 

recensement  de  la  Population  de 

de  ritalie 

en  1881). 

^TATS. 

Sur  1,000  Individus  recences. 

Nombre  d’individus. 

Nes  a 

De  Nationalite 

I’Etranger. 

Etrangere. 

Anglelerre  - . - 

6-7t 



Ecosse  - - 

l-7t 

— 

Irlande  _ . . 

3-8f 

— 

Pays-Bas  - - 

16-9 

— 

Belgique  - - - 

26 

— 

France  - - 

22-9 

29-4 

Allemagne  . - - 

— 

9 

Prusse  - 

7-8J 

3'6J 

Saxe  - - - - 

3-6+ 

12-4 

Bavierc  - - - 

11 -7t 

10-6 

Wurttemburg  . - - 

5-5: 

5-7 

Bade  - - 

9-24 

8'5 

Suisse  - - 

— 

74-1 

Autriche  - 

— 

7-5^ 

Hougrle 

l-7§ 

1'0§ 

Espagne  - - 

2-4 

— 

Italic  - - - - 

3-5 

2-1 

Grece  - - 

r 

19-2 

Danemark  - - - 

32-2 

— 

!Norvege  - - - 

i 

20-6 

* Eecensement  allemand  de  1885. 

j Cette  proportion  est  celle  des  individus  nes  hors  du  Royaurne-XJn  ; car  le 
nombre  des  individus  nes  liors  d’Angleterre  et  Galles  et  habitant  I’Angleterre,  etait 
de  36  p.  ],0u0  ; il  s’elevait  en  Ecosse  5,. 88,5  pour  les  individus  nes  hors  d’ilScosse  et 
a 17 ’7  en  Irlande  pour  les  individus  nes  hors  d’lrlande. 

+ Individus  nes  hors  de  I’Empire  allemand ; car  pour  la  Prusse  le  nombre  des 
individus  nes  hors  de  Prusse  etait  de  19 ‘3  p.  1,000. 

§ Individus  nes  hors  de  I’Autriche-Hongrie. 
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On  voit  par  ce  tableau  que  la  statistique  ne  fournit  pas  dans  tons  les 
pays  les  memes  moyens  de  calculer  la  population  etrangere.  Neanmoins, 
nous  avons  dresse  un  etat  approximatif  de  la  repartition  des  etrangers 
dans  les  principaux  Etats  d’Europe,  qui  montre  que  les  Italiens  et  les 
Beiges  et  waisemblablement  les  Espagnols,  ne  sont  nulle  part  en  aussi 
grand  nomlire  qu’en  France,  que  les  Allemands  emigrent  beaucoup  en 
France,  en  Suisse,  en  Autriclie,  et  qu’ils  se  portent  volontiers  aussi  dans 
les  Pays-Bas  et  la  Belgique,  sur  le  Bas-Danube  et  en  Danemark,  que  les 
Austro-Hongrois  penetrent  surtout  en  Allemagne  et  dans  la  peninsule 
Pelasgique,  qu’entre  les  trois  peuples  scandinaves  les  emigrations  sont 
frequentes.  Partout  la  proximite  facilite  rimmigration.  Partout  les 
salaires  la  provoquent ; c’est  pourquoi  les  Anglais,  nialgre  leur  reputation 
de  cosmoplitisnie,  ont  peu  de  representants  dans  les  pays  d’Europe,  la 
France  excepte. 

Les  recensements  ne  donnent  pas  une  notion  complete  des  migrations 
europeennes ; car,  saisissant  une  population  a un  moment  determine,  ils 
ne  tiennent  pas  compte  des  mutations  qui  ont  pu  se  produire  a d’autres 
moments.  II  y a des  pays  ou  les  stations  balneaires  attirent  pendant  la 
saison  favorable  une  foule  d’etrangers.  II  y a des  pays  qui  fournissent 
aux  autres  pays  un  contingent  considerable  de  bras  pour  des  travaux 
temporaires.  L’ltalie,  ou  ce  genre  d’emigration  est  tres  pratiquee  et 
dont  la  statistique  en  tient  registre,  pent  etre  citee  comme  exemple*. 
Chaque  annee,  pres  de  cent  mille  Italiens,  agriculteurs,  terrassiers, 
ma9ons,  etc.,  jpartent,  la  plupart  de  la  Venetie,  du  Piemont,  de  la 
Lombardie,  de  La  ToscaneJ,  surtout  au  printemps,  et  reviennent  quelques 
mois  apres,  rapportant  souvent  une  partie  de  leur  gain  a leur  famille. 
Sur  dix  emigrants  de  cette  espece  on  ne  compte  guere  qu’une  femme. 


x>00— ^ 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Grimshaw  (Registrar-General  for  Ireland)  stated  that  the 
question  of  migratory  labour  from  Ireland  was  first  investgated  in  the 
year  1841  in  connection  with  the  Census  of  that  period.  Information 
collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Neilson  Hannah  showed  that  about  twenty 
years  ago  the  amount  of  profit  obtained  by  the  Irish  Agricultural 
labourer  by  his  trip  to  England,  averaged  about  15L  per  head. 
In  his  (Dr.  Grimshaw’s)  opinion  the  practice  of  the  migration  of 
the  labourer  from  the  West  of  Ireland  to  England  with  the  view  of 
earning  the  balance  of  his  living,  tended  to  maintain  the  congested 
state  of  the  rural  population  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  thus  leading  to 
want  and  even  famine  in  seasons  during  which  the  demand  for  labour  in 
in  England  and  Scotland  fell  below  the  usual  amount.  During  the 


* De  1876  k 1889,  le  nombre  des  emigrants  temporaires  a varie  entre  7,7,733 
(en  1878)  ct  105,319  (en  1889)  ; la  inoyenne  a ete  d’environ  85,000. 

t En  1889,  les  agriculteurs  figuraient  dans  le  total  pour  50  p.  100,  les  terrassiers 
pour  26,  les  ma9ons  et  charpentiers  pour  12. 

J En  1885,  par  exemple,  44  p.  100  des  departs  ont  eu  lieu  en  mars  et  en  avril. 
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distress  in  the  West  of  Ireland  in  1879  this  cause  operated  in  conjunction 
■with  the  failure  of  the  crops  at  home. 

Dr.  Bihodes  drew  attention  to  the  exodus  taking  place  from  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England  especially  those  in  the  eastern  plain. 
Not  only  is  the  population  migrating,  but  it  is  the  young  and  strong  that 
are  migrating,  leaving  behind  the  old  and  feeble  ; so  much  so  is  this  the  case 
that  the  number  of  old  people  per  thousand  in  the  agricultural  counties 
is  almost  double  the  number  ■what  it  is  in  the  manufacturing  districts- 
This  is  a very  serious  matter  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  because  the 
curve  of  pauperism  to  a very  great  extent  follows  the  age  curve.  One  of 
the  great  causes  is  the  bad,  and  also  insufficient  number  of,  cottages ; 
the  very  low  wages  they  receive  are  insufficient  to  provide  them  with 
proper  food,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  able  to  do  the  amount  of  labour 
that  they  would  if  better  fed. 

Professor  Knapp  (vStrassburg),  theilt  mit,  dass  die  preussische 
Regierung  fortwahrent  die  Verhaltnisse  der  wanderiulen  La'ndarheiter 
untersuchen  liisst — nicht  durch  grosse  amtliche  Aufnahmen,  sondern 
durch  Studien,  welche  von  jungen  Gelehrten  und  Beamten  gemacht 
Averden.  Ein  Beispiel  davon  ist  das  Werk  von  Karl  Kaerger,  Die 
Sachsen  Gaugerei,  Berlin  1890.  Fiir  Preusen  ist  est  also  nicht 
zutreffend,  dass  die  Regierung  liber  diese  Yorgange  nichts  weise. 

Professor"  Mayo  Smith  (Columbia  College,  U.S.A.),  said  that  the 
question  of  migration  of  labour  was  a very  important  one  in  the 
IJnited  States  at  the  present  time.  That  country  was  indebted  to  immi- 
gration for  its  wonderful  developement  and  prosperity.  With  the 
advantages  of  immigration  came  also  disadvantages.  Among  the  immi- 
grants there  were  many  who  were  undesirable  additions  to  the  population, 
and  the  effect  was  visible  in  the  burden  of  public  and  private  charity  and 
the  records  of  crime.  It  was  a delicate  and  difficult  problem  how  to 
escape  them  without  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

An  example  of  temporary  migration  in  the  United  States  was  the 
influx  of  French  Canadians  into  the  New  England  States.  They  came 
into  the  factory  town,  worked  for  small  wages,  were  very  frugal  and 
industrious,  accumulated  a sum  of  money  and  then  returned.  The 
economic  gain  of  cheap  labour  was  obtained,  but  social  arrangements, 
were  dislocated.  The  foreigners  did  not  send  their  children  to  the  public 
school,  attend  church,  or  take  the  place  of  the  old  native  population  in  the 
town  meeting.  It  was  a serious  question  whether  the  economic  gain 
compensated  the  social  loss. 

Mr.  B.  Hamilton  said  that  some  time  ago  in  connexion  with  the 
Education  Act  he  had  gone  through  the  greater  part  of  Norfolk  parish  by 
parish.  What  struck  him  most  was  the  great  diversity  of  condition  in  the 
respect  to  which  Dr.  Rhodes  has  referred.  In  some  parts  the  provision 
Avas  very  bad  ; in  others  closely  the  adjoining,cottages  were  of  an 
exceptionally  good  class.  No  doubt  there  were  great  shortcomings 
which  called  for  remedy,  but  he  could  not  but  regard  the  general 
condemnation  as  far  too  severe  and  too  indiscrimate. 
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Tropical  Highlands : their  Snitability  for  European  Settlement. 

BY 

Egbert  W.  Felkin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Tropics  in 
the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine. 


Although  altitude  is  not  everything,  it  certainly  affects  climate 
considerably ; indeed,  apart  from  minor  factors,  the  climate  of  any  given 
locality  is  mainly  influenced  by  its  distance  from  the  equator  and  its 
height  above  sea  level. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  altitude  on  the  suitability  of  tropical 
climates  for  the  permanent  residence  of  European  races,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  other  factors  which  exert  no  little  influence  upon 
the  possibility  of  European  colonisation  in  the  tropics,  but  as  I have 
been  asked  to  deal  with  altitude  in  a special  manner,  it  v/ill  be  con- 
venient to  make  a few  very  brief  remarks  upon  the  effect  of  altitude  in 
the  temperate  zone,  so  as  to  be  able  to  better  consider  the  part  it  plays 
in  tropical  regions,  as  modifying  an  otherwise  impossible  climate. 

It  is  true  that  altitude  may  not  always  be  advantageous  and  that 
the  term  is  often  loosely  employed,  sometimes  referring  to  the  elevation 
of  a mountain  range  and  at  others  indicating;  merely  a lieight  of  100  or 
200  feet.  Subsequently,  when  referring  to  altitude  in  the  tropics,  I 
shall  specify  exactly  what  I mean. 

Altitude  influences  temperature,  the  temperature  diminishing  with 
height.  Theoretically,  in  a column  of  dry  air  the  temperature  would 
fall  1°  F.  for  every  180  feet,  but  the  atmosphere  contains  moisture,  and, 
as  Herschel  pointed  out  long  ago,  we  may  say  that  in  general  the  tem- 
perature is  really  decreased  by  1°  F.  for  every  300  feet  of  altitude. 
This  is  known  as  a result  of  observation,  and  Biichan  gives  it  more 
exactly  as  1°  F.  for  every  270  feet  of  altitude. 

There  is  a great  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  day 
and  that  of  the  night  in  every  period  of  the  year,  whatever  may  be  the 
mean  annual  temperature.  Generally  speaking,  the  range  of  temperature 
increases  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  and  from  the  coast 
towards  the  interior  of  a continent,  and  it  is  greater  in  mountainous 
regions  in  northern  latitudes  than  in  elevated  parts  of  the  tropics. 
In  high  altitudes  the  lower  temperature  is  far  more  marked  during  the 
daytime  than  during  the  night,  and  in  summer  than  in  winter.  There 
is  also  in  elevated  regions  a large  amount  of  sunshine  and  a warm  sun 
temperature.  There  is  a diminudou  in  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour, 
and  an  increasing  force  of  evaporation. 

Height  diminishes  atmospheric  pressure.  At  2,500  feet  it  is  one 
eighth,  at  7,500  feet  a fourth,  less  than  at  sea  level,  and  consequently 
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the  air  becomes  more  and  more  rarified.  The  barometer  falls  about 
•001  inch  for  every  foot  of  ascent.  The  amount  of  fall  diminishes  with 
altitude.  At  sea  level  the  exact  amount  is  ‘000886  for  every  foot  of 
ascent. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  configuration  of  the  ground, 
even  at  a considerable  altitude  above  sea  level,  must  be  taken  into 
account,  for  it  is  certain  that  a great  difference  will  be  met  with  between 
the  climate  of  a high  plateau,  having  an  elevation  of,  say,  2,000  or 
3,000  feet,  and  that  of  an  enclosed  valley  at  a considerably  higher 
altitude.  Indeed,  other  things  being  equal,  we  find  that,  even  in  the 
tropics,  an  open  plateau  at  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet,  will  be  more 
salubrious  than  a mountain  valley  at,  say,  5,000  feet. 

The  influence  of  altitude  upon  rainfall  varies  according  to  the 
position  of  the  place  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground.  In  moun- 
tainous regions,  rain  may  be  frequent  and  heavy,  either  due  to  a hot 
and  moist  atmosphere  coming  in  contact  with  a cooler  atmosphere  on 
the  slopes,  or  to  a moist  wind  being  intercepted  by  a mountain  range. 

Tlie  amount  of  rain  in  general  increases  with  the  height  above  the 
sea,  up  to  a moderate  altitude.  In  higher  altitudes  the  air  is  too  cold 
to  contain  much  vapour,  therefore  the  yield  of  rain  is  less  as  we  ascend 
higher.  In  central  Europe  Dr.  Hann  found  the  level  of  maximum 
rainfall  in  winter  to  be  at  a height  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet. 

Altitude  influences  man  in  two  ways ; generally  and  physiologically. 
Doubtless  it  exerts  a great  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  is  well  marked  in  the  difference  between  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  high  altitudes  and  low  plains.  In 
the  higher  altitudes  the  people  are  strong,  robust,  buoyant,  capable  of 
both  mental  and  bodily  exerSfon.  They  are  spare,  firm,  and  muscular, 
owing  to  their  active  and  industrious  modes  of  life  ; quick,  irritable,  and 
generous  dispositions  predominate  among  them,  and  the  mean  duration 
of  life  is  longer  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  lower  regions. 

At  an  altitude  of  about  3,000  feet  above  sea  level  the  physiological 
effects  of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  commence  to  be  experienced. 
The  pulse  beats  more  rapidly,  by  some  15  to  20  beats  per  minute, 
respiration  is  increased,  but  there  is  lessened  “ vital  capacity.”  Eattray 
found  that  at  a height  of  2,000  feet,  as  tested  by  the  spirometer,  it  was 
lessened  from  266  to  249  or  243  cubic  inches.  This  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  and  accelerated  respiration  is  due  to  the  deficiency 
of  oxygen.  There  is  likewise  increased  evaporation  from  the  skin  and 
lungs  and  a diminution  of  urine.  Digestion  and  sleep  are  good. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  altitude  upon  disease,  we  have  to 
think  of  four  classes  of  disease  : (a)  diseases  which  occur  everywhere ; 
(6)  diseases  which  depend  almost  entirely  on  temperature  for  their  pro- 
duction ; (c)  those  which  may  be  termed  mountain  diseases  ; and  (d) 
those  which  are  absent  in  mountain  regions. 

(«.)  The  diseases  met  with  everywhere  are  those  in  which  heat  has 
no  great  etiological  influence,  e.g.,  the  zymotic  diseases  and 
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those  which  may  be  termed  constitutional,  such  as  scrofula, 
tuberculosis  (excepting  pulmonary),  scurvy,  &c.  These  diseases 
may  occur  at  any  elevation. 

(5.)  Diseases  caused  by  heat,  such  as  hepatitis,  dysentery,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  malaria. 

(c.)  Diseases  common  to  mountainous  climates,  such  as  asthma,  due 
to  the  rarification  of  the  atmosphere,  ophthalmia,  due  to  snow 
and  the  intensity  of  light,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
rheumatism,  disorders  of  the  circulatory  organs  and  htnmorr- 
hages,  but  the  last  only  occur  at  altitudes  above  1,700  feet. 
When  we  examine  into  the  cause  of  death  in  the  higher  Swiss 
valleys,  as  far  as  is  known,  for  instance,  we  And  that  the  people 
either  die  of  old  age,  over  7 0 or  80  years,  or  else  from  accidents 
or  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  kidneys  due  to  cliill.  We  And  also 
that  cancer,  stone,  and  cystitis  are  comparatively  frequent,  as 
also  is  rheumatism  and  apoplexy.  The  children  sometimes 
suffer  from  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  diphtheria, 
but  typlms,  dysentery,  and  acute  bronchial  catarilis  are  of  very 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  nervous  diseases  are  very  rare. 
Goitre  and  cretinism  occur.* 

{d?)  Certain  diseases  are  entirely  absent  or  very  rare,  such  as  albu- 
minaria,  diabetes,  and  obesity. 

So  accustomed  is  man  to  his  environment  that  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  a European  from  his  home  in  the  temperate  region  to  any  other, 
and  yet  for  him  to  retain  health.  As  a rule,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
more  easy  for  both  an  individual  and  a race  to  become  acclimatised  in  a 
region  towards  the  north  of  his  present  habitat.  This  is,  however,  only 
true  when  the  change  is  brought  about  gradually.  Persons  living  in 
the  tropics  can  more  readily  gradually  accommodate  themselves  to  a 
more  temperate  climate  than  can  residents  in  a temperate  region  accom- 
modate themselves  to  a tropical  residence.  We  do  not  require  to  go  to 
the  tropics  to  Avituess  the  unfavourable  influence  on  health  of  a sudden 
change  from  a northern  to  a southern  climate,  for  it  is  seen  in  the  effect 
produced  upon  patients  going  rapidly  from  this  country  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean health  resorts.  If  patients  arriA'e  at  these  sanatoria  before  the 
end  of  October  they  meet  with  a temperature  of  OA^er  70°  F.,  and  the 
result  is  diarrhoea,  biliousness,  and  cutaneous  irritation,  resulting  in 
either  urticaria  or  boils.  These  effects  are  due  to  the  violent  stimulus 
the  liver  and  skin  receive  from  the  heat,  and  they  could  be  avoided  by 
taking  a longer  time  in  traA'elling  from  one  place  to  another.  The  same 
thing  happens  to  the  inhabitants  of  a temperate  region  proceeding  to 
the  tropics,  only  the  effects  are  more  pronounced. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  European  nations  A’ary  in  the  degree 
to  AA"hich  acclimatisation  is  possible  in  the  tropics.  Southern  Europeans 
become  acclimatised  in  the  hot  zone  more  readily  than  people  from  the 
north.  In  Cuba,  for  instance,  there  are  noAV  about  800,000  Spaniards, 
whereas  in  1774  there  were  only  about  90,000.  Their  average  death 

* It  is  very  difiBcult  to  give  any  definite  opinion,  as  so  few  deaths  are  certified, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  medical  men. 
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rate  was,  from  1849-57,24  per  1,000;  the  birth  rate,  41.  We  know, 
too,  that  Italians  thrive  remarkably  well  in  the  tropical  parts  of  both 
North  and  South  America,  and  in  various  tropical  places  even  the  French 
become  acclimatised  more  readily  than  the  English  or  Germans.  The 
“ Petits  Blancs  ” in  Bourbon  are  an  example  of  almost  perfect  ac- 
climatisation. They  even  undertake  the  very  hardest  manual  labour. 
(Batzel.) 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  British  have  not  been  able  up  to  the 
present  time  to  permanently  colonise  in  the  tropics.  In  the  East  Indies 
they  do  not  thrive  for  three  generations;  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
the  second  generation  even  does  not  survive.  The  children  of  European 
parents,  in  India  for  example,  begin  to  fall  away  after  the  fourth  year. 
Vandeburg,  referring  to  Java,  says  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  find  a 
second  or  third  generation,  even  of  Creoles,  and  this  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  Gronemann. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  people  are  like  a plastic  mass  and  can  be 
moulded  immediately  to  any  enwronment.  There  must  be  a certain 
harmony  between  people  and  their  surroundings  (if  they  are  to  exist  in 
a habitat  at  all),  a harmony  the  more  perfect  the  longer  the  proximity 
has  been.  True,  many  authorities  have  held  that  local  climate  and  cir- 
cumstances do  not  very  greatly,  if  at  all,  influence  the  population,  and 
that  a people  searches  out  an  area  of  residence  suited  to  its  racial 
chai’acteristics.  Although  there  is  much  that  is  fascinating  in  this  idea, 
I cannot  accept  it,  for  I think  that  man  is  shaped  by  his  environment 
(although  it  may  be  equally  true  from  another  point  of  view  that  the 
environment  is  shaped  by  man). 

In  considering  the  comparative  salubrity  of  European  and  tropical 
regions,  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  that  a great  part  of  the  salubrity  of 
Europe  is  due  to  artificial  causes,  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  to  sanitary 
measures,  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  to  the  greater  medical 
knowledge  of  our  northern  civilisation.  This  fact  can  be  at  once  ap- 
preciated when  we  consider  the  state  of  health  and  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  different  European  States,  and  when  we  find  such  marked  differences 
in  the  death  rate  as  are  presented  in  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  for 
example,  we  shall  at  once  observe  that  locality  alone  does  not  cause  the 
great  difference,  and  that  it  is  not  climate  alone  which  influences  disease 
and  mortality.  If  a further  proof  is  needed,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  Europe  and  in  the  longer  average  duration 
of  life. 

The  general  salubrity  of  a climate  may  be  obtained  from  the  death 
rate.  It  is  the  best,  in  fact  the  only,  criterion  we  have.  If  the 
death  rate  is  low,  say  20  per  1,000,  the  climate  and  sanitary  conditions 
must  be  good ; if  high,  say  60  per  1,000,  they  are  bad.  And  these  rates 
refer  to  both  native  inhabitants  and  to  foreigners.  When  speaking  of 
bad  climates  we  must  not  fail  to  remember  that  it  is  bad  for  Europeans 
we  mean,  not  for  the  natives.  Eor  even  ou  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
the  climate  is  not  on  the  whole  fatal  to  natives,  and  their  death  rate 
would  not  seem  to  be  immoderately  high.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  at  certain  places,  but  such  exceptions  occur  in  Europe  also. 
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I may  here  quote  a few  figures  comparing  the  death  rates  of  various 
ountries,  which  will  illustrate  the  above  remark.  The  death  rate  per 
1,000  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  various  countries  as  follows  ; — 


Norway  (1888) 

- 

- 

16'9 

France  (1886) 

- 

- 

22 '23 

Italy  (1888) 

- 

- 

26-8 

German  Empire  (1888) 

- 

- 

23-0 

Switzerland  (1888)  - 

- 

- 

19'9 

Ceylon  (1886-7) 

- 

- 

23-8 

Jamaica  (1883-7)  - 

- 

- 

22-9 

Australia  (1888) 

- 

- 

14-20 

England  and  Wales  (1888)  - 

- 

- 

17-8 

Scotland  (1888) 

- 

- 

17-6 

Gold  Coast.  Europeans  (average,  1879-88) 

68 -08 

Gambia  (1882) 

- 

- 

51-5 

British  Guiana  (1871-83)  - 

- 

- 

33-7 

Barbadoes  (1886) 

- 

- 

25-7 

the  death  rate  varies  in  different  countries  so  it  varies  in 

ign  towns.  The  death  rates  in 
the  population. 

a few  of  these 

may  be  g 

Vera  Cruz  (average,  1878-80) 

- 

- 

70-5 

Madras  (1887) 

- 

- 

40-3 

Calcutta  (1878-80)  - 

- 

- 

31-1 

Vienna  (1878-80)  - 

- 

- 

29- 

Bombay  (1887) 

- 

- 

26-3 

Paris  (1887) 

- 

- 

23-4 

St.  Louis  (1878-80) 

- 

- 

19-3 

Glasgow  (1887)  - _ - 

- 

- 

23-2 

London  (1887) 

- 

- 

19-6 

St.  Petersburg  (1878-80)  - 

- 

- 

51-4 

Eouen  (1878-80) 

- 

- 

31-3 

Mexico  (1878-80)  - 

- 

- 

30-9 

Chicago  (1878-80)  - 

- 

- 

27-2 

New  York  (1878-80) 

- 

- 

26'2 

Berlin  (1889) 

- 

- 

23-1 

Dublin  (1878-80)  - 

- 

- 

30-6 

Edinburgh  (1887)  - 

- 

- 

19-8 

Manchester  (1887)  - 

- 

- 

28-7 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  above  figures  without  realising  that  it 
is  not  climate  alone  which  causes  a high  death  rate,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  notice  the  comparatively  low  death  rates  in  variovis  tropical  districts. 
If  we  turn  to  India  and  examine  some  few  statistics  for  the  year  1884, 
we  shall  notice  that  the  same  characteristics  obtain.  The  death  rate  per 
1,000  in  the  province  of  Bengal  (amongst  the  general  population)  was 
20 ‘83;  Madras,  23 '07;  Bombay,  24 '82;  Punjaub,  35 '04;  hi.  W. 
Provinces  and  Oude,  35 '26;  Central  Provinces,  27 '30;  Behar,  24 '63; 
Assam,  29 '37;  British  Burmah,  18 '95;  Mysore,  14 '93;  and  Coorg, 
15'08 ; or  an  average  of  26 '44  per  1,000  per  annum. 
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The  death  rate  of  the  Indian  army,  as  a whole,  was  10  "50  per 
1,000,  and  that  of  the  European  army  of  India  was  12 '56  (Bengal, 
11*68;  Madras,  8*53;  Bombay,  19*39.  The  high  death  rate  in  the 
Bombay  district  is  chiefly  due  to  the  high  cholera  rate  among  the  troops 
in  Afghanistan) . These  figures  show  wlmt  an  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  health  of  the  European  troops  in  India  during  the  last  20 
years,  and  we  find  also  that  the  iiwaliding  has  reduced  in  the  same  way, 
only  31*74  per  1,000  men  were  invalided.. 

It  used  to  be  customary  to  divide  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles  into  three  climatological  zones — the  hot,  the  tem- 
perate, and  the  cold ; and  in  like  manner  we  may  say  that  there  are,  in ' 
the  tropics,  three  vertical  -zones  of  climate.  1.  A zone  extending  up  to 
a lieight  of  3,000  feet,  having  a mean  annual  temperature  of  72-83”  F., 
the  hot  zone.  2.  A zone  from  3,000  to  12,000  feet,  with  a mean  annual 
temperature  of  from  41-73°  F.,  the  temperate  zone.  3.  A zone  from 
12,000  to  16,000  feet,  with  a mean  annual  temperature  of  from  30-41° 
F.,  the  cold  zone.  Each  of  these -zones  has  peculiarities  of  its  own  with 
regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  disease,  and  the  higher  the  altitude 
of  a region'  (within  certain  limits)  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the 
climate  of  Europe.  As  we  proceed,  however,  north  or  south  of  the 
equator,  the  boundaries  of  these  zones  are  found  at  gradually  decreasing 
elevations,  and  therefore  heat,  atmospheric  pressure,  &c.,  vary  at  different 
latitudes.  - - ' 

A few  brief  and  very  general  remarks  must  now  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  influence  of  these  zones  upon  disease.  In  the  npper 
or  cold  zone  there  is  a tendency  to  plethora.  The  disorders  met  with 
are  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and 
circulatory  organs  are  far  from  uncommon.  Malaria,  yellow  fever,  cholera, 
phthisis,  dysentery  and  hepatitis  are  almost  entirely  absent.  The 
absence  of  phthisis  is  probably  due  to  the  rarificatiou  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  absence  of  yellow  fever  to  the  lower  temperature,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  necessary  distance  from  the  sea.  There  are,  however, 
some  very  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  middle  zoi\e  is,  -perhaps,  best  divided  into  two,  which  we  may 
compare  with  the  temperate  and  sub-temperate  zones,  the  cooler  (highest) 
having  a mean  annual  temperate  of  from  41-55°  F.,  the  warmer  (lowest) 
a mean  annual  temperature  of  -from  55-73°  F.  In  both  these  areas 
the  seasons  exert  an  influence,  and,  therefore  the  presence  and  prevalence 
of  disease  fluctuate,  the  frequency  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  organs,  for  example,  rising  - and  falling  correspondingly.  But 
throughout  this  region,  as  a whole,  diseases  specially  frequent  in  the 
higher  and  lower  zones  are  less  virulent  in  character. 

The  lowest  or  hot  zone  is  the  typical  tropical  disease  zone.  Here 
we  meet  with  ansemia,  malaria,  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract, 
hepatitis,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  beri-beri,  dengue,  yellow  fever,  &c. 
Various  diseases  are,  however,  not  met  with,  such  as  typhus,  plague, 
goitre,  cretinism,  and  so  too,  for  the  most  part,  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  my  mentioning 
the  physiological  effects  of  a residence  in  the  tropics  upon  Europeans 
nor  is  it  necessary. 
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It  is  obvious  that  Europeans  going  to  inhabit  the  last  region  I 
have  mentioned  must  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  climate,  and,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  injurious  effect  sustained  is  due  to  the  heat  and  to  the 
equable  temperature,  the  tonic  effect  of  the  cold  season  being  sorely 
missed,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  a gradual  sinking  of  the  vital 
powers,  as  shown  by  the  want  of  energy  of  Europeans  in  the  tropics. 
Moisture  is  the  next  injurious  element,  for  dry  heat  is  much  less  in- 
jurious to  the  European  than  is  a hot,  moist  atmosphere.  The  soil,  too, 
exerts  a not  inconsiderable  influence.  Low-lying  clayey  soil,  soil  ricL 
in  mould  and  alluvial  soil  all  acting  injuriously;  dry  or  sandy  soil  being- 
less  injurious.  If  the  soil  be  marshy,  temperature  is  lowered,  and  it  is 
found  that  draining  the  soil  will  raise  the  temperature  two  or  three 
<legrees.  The  drier  the  soil,  the  greater  the  heat  during  the  day  and  the 
greater  the  cold  by  night,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soil 
cools  by  radiation.  In  this  connexion,  too,  vegetation  must  be  mentioned, 
for  where  it  is  abundant  the  temperature  will  be  more  equable,  the 
vegetation  preventing  the  sun’s  rays  from  heating  the  ground  and  also 
retarding  radiation  dtiring  the  night.  It  may  be  said  that  lakes  act 
also  in  preventing  an  undue  variation  between  the  temperature  of  day 
and  night. 

It  is  true  that  much  may  be  done  in  the  tropics  to  render  a climate 
more  salubrious,  and  sanitary  precautions  will  do  a great  deal  to  raise 
the  health  of  the  community.  For  instance,  attention  to  the  water 
supply  at  Sierra  Leone  has  had  a very  marked  effect  in  lowering  the 
ffeath  rate ; but  when  all  is  done,  permanent  residence  foi-  Europeans 
is  out  of  the  question  in  the  low-lying  regions  of  the  tropics,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  now  consider  what  advantage  altitude  provides,  and 
whether  it  renders  at  all  possible  the  colonisation  by  Europeans  of  any 
tropical  areas. 

Areas  situated  at  high  altitudes  in  the  tropics  are  incomparably 
superior  to  the  low-lying  districts.  They  are,  as  a rule,  entirely  free 
from  tropical  endemic  diseases,  and  should  they  perchance  be  introduced 
they  rarely  spread.  For  instance,  in  Mexico  yellow  fever  is  rarelj"  seen 
at  the  height  of  more  than  2,000  feet,  and  then  only  after  direct 
Introduction.  An  example  may  be  given.  In  1866  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  Guadalupe  with  a mortality  of  66  per  cent., 
whereas  in  a camp  which  was  formed  at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet,  the 
mortality  was  only  14  per  cent. ; and  at  Matouba,  some  700  feet  higher, 
the  disease  made  no  progress  whatever.  In  examining  the  troops 
stationed  in  India  on  the  hills  or  on  elevated  table  lands,  we  find  that 
the  vigour  of  the  men  is  greatly  improved;  they  regain  the  healthy 
appearance  they  had  in  Europe,  their  digestion  and  the  composition  of 
their  blood  improve  greatly,  they  are  able  to  take  a proper  amount  of 
exercise,  and  malaria  and  diseases  of  the  liver  and  bowels  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  absent.  I am  aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  “ hill- 
diarrhoea  ” is  common,  as  well  as  rheumatism,  but  they  are  probably  due 
to  faulty  water  supply  and  damp  barracks,  the  former  of  which  is  often 
caused  by  the  too  rapid  removal  of  the  men  from  the  plains  to  the  hill 
stations.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  as  pointed  out  by  Parkes  and 
i p.  2596.  L 
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others,  that  the  hill  stations  in  India  are  not  in  the  best  sanitary  con- 
dition possible.  Parkes  says : “ It  must  be  noticed  that  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Indian  Sanitary  Commission  shows  on  all,  or  almost 
all,  hill  stations  a most  lamentable  want  of  the  commonest  sanitary 
appliances.  At  great  expense,  men  are  sent  up  the  hills,  where 
everything  is,  or  was,  left  undone  which  would  make  the  expense 
profitable.  It  appears  to  be  thought  sufficient  to  ascend  6,000  feet 
to  abandon  all  the  most  obvious  sanitary  rules,  AvithoUt  Avhich  no  place 
can  be  healthy.” 

We  find  that  people  living  in  mountainous  regions  in  the  tropics 
are  superior  to  those  inhabiting  low-lying  plains.  There  is  a marked 
<lifference  between  the  inhabitants  of  flat,  hot  Bengal,  Avhere  the  people 
are  timid,  seiwile,  and  superstitious,  and  those  liA-ing  on  the  high  table  land 
of  Mysore,  where  they  are  brave  and  courteous  but  passionate. 

Speke  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  higher 
parts  of  Uzinza  Avere  far  more  strongly  built  and  energetic  than  the 
Wazinza  who  inhabit  the  southern  and  loAA^er  jiarts  of  the  country, 
and  who  are  so  much  like  the  WanyaAvesi.  I have  noticed  the  same 
characteristics  north  of  the  equator  in  Africa. 

J.  B.  Fraser  c.alls  attention  to  the  strength  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nepaul  as  compared  with  those  of  the  plains;  and  in  JaAa  and  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  Ave  have  further  examples  of  superior  tribes  living  at 
altitudes  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 

Sibree  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hova  district  of  Madagascar 
at  an  altitude  of  about  3,000  feet  are  far  more  energetic  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  district,  owing  to  the  cooler  atmosphere  and  the 
less  fruitful  soil  Avhich  compels  them  to  exert  themselves ; and  like 
instances  may  be  giA'en  in  North  and  South  Tropical  America.  For 
example,  the  high  table  lands  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  although  they  are 
less  fruitful  than  the  neighbouring  areas,  having  a lower  altitude,  are 
inhabited  by  people  Avho,  owing  to  climatological  factors,  are  in  every 
Avay  superior  to  their  neighbours. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  speak  of  the  beneficial  results 
which  may  be  obtained  by  diseased  or  debilitated  Europeans  residing 
temporarily  at  a high  altitude,  but  I have  to  refer  to  the  influence  of 
high  elevations  on  the  possible  colonisation  of  such  regions  in  the  tropics. 
It  has  been  stated  by  some  authors  that  there  are  A’arious  kinds  of 
acclimati.sation.  I have,  however,  only  to  allude  to  that  acclimatisation 
Avhich  enables  Europeans  to  liA^e  and  work  and  bring  up  families.  I 
suppose  that  all  authorities  will  agree  that  an  altitude  of  nearly  4,000 
feet  Avill  be  required  before  we  can  expect  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
and  the  Europeans  who  will  be  able  to  reside  permanently  in  such 
districts  are  the  Portuguese,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Italians.  For  the 
British  and  North  Germans,  an  altitude  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet 
Avill  be  required,  and  eA’en  there  the  areas  for  colonisation  Avill  need  to 
be  carefully  selected  and  all  sanitai'y  precautions  taken.  The  typical 
altitude  for  these  races  Avould  be  aboA'e  5,000  and  under  7,000  feet. 

Cojning  to  the  practical  point  as  to  where  these  areas  may  be  found, 
we  are  met  with  no  inconsiderable  difficulty,  and  all  I am  able  to  do 
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is  to  indicate  those  regions  where  it  may  be  advisable  for  an  attempted 
colonisation  to  be  made.  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill  (of  Edinburgh)  has  been 
kind  enough  to  construct  for  me  a map  which  is,  as  he  says,  of  neces- 
sity somewhat  sketchy,  but  which  diagrammatically  represents  those 
regions  where  an  altitude  is  attained  such  as  we  theoretically  need  for 
permanent  colonisation.  The  temperate  zone  is  shaded  with  sloping 
lines.  The  areas  unshaded  on  the  map  represent  places  having  a mean 
annual  temperature  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  British 
Islands,  viz.,  about  50°  F.  An  elevation  of  3,000  feet  in  the  tropics 
corresponds  to  a reduction  of  10°  F. ; an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  to  a 
reduction  of  20°  F. ; and  finally,  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  to  a 
reduction  of  40°  F.  Hence,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  the  isotherm 
of  70  corresponds  to  a temperature  of  60°  F. ; at  6,000  feet  to  50°,  and 
at  9,000  to  40°.  The  area  shaded  with  vertical  lines  upon  the  map  may 
be  said  to  be  incapable  of  colonisation  by  Europeans  on  account  of  its 
low  mean  annual  temperature.  In  the  tropics  the  areas  shaded  with 
horizontal  lines  indicate  those  regions  where  British  and  North  Germans 
cannot  hope  to  colonise  at  all.  The  areas  within  the  tropics  unshaded 
indicate  the  places  where  average  northern  Europeans  could  live  com- 
fortably without  any  special  precautions.  In  sketching  out  these  areas. 
Dr.  Mill  writes,  “ I took  those  areas  approximately  within  the  limits  of 
the  isotherms  of  60°  and  30°  mean  annual  temperature.  There  are, 
however,  rainfall  and  winds  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  this  can 
hardlj-  be  done  on  the  map.  For  example,  the  Californian  coast,  on 
account  of  favourable  wind  and  rain,  is  all  right,  notwithstanding 
its  high  temperature,  and  so  are  many  trade-wind  coasts  and  islands. 
The  south-west  of  Africa  again,  although  favourable  by  temperature 
and  elevation,  is  so  rainless  that  people  could  not  make  it  a permanent 
abode.” 

From  what  I have  indicated,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  areas  in  the  tropics  where  it  is  possible  to  prophesy  from 
altitude  alone  any  great  success  to  European  colonisation,  because 
although  altitude  may  giv'e  an  invigorating  climate,  there  will  always 
be  certain  elements  which  will  detract  from  its  value,  viz.,  the  powerful 
sun,  the  rarified  air,  and  the  absence  of  a well-marked  summer  and 
winter.  But  I have  little  doubt  that  notwithstanding  these  detractions, 
there  is  a certain  scope  for  the  extension  of  European  colonisation  iu 
the  tropics,  and  certainly,  if  it  is  to  take  place  at  all,  it  must  at  any 
rate  commence  Avithin  those  regions  depicted  on  the  map. 
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The  value  of  life  in  a tropical  climate,  especially  that  of  the  lives  of 
Europeans  who  remain  there,  is  less* * * §  than  the  value  of  life  in  a temperate 
climate.  The  reasons  are  patent.  First,  there  is  a direct  depressing  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  from  continued  heat.f  Then  air,  expanded  by  heat, 
must  contain  less  oxygen  in  a given  bulk,J  so  that  less  oxygen  is  inspired. 
It  is  also  rendered  less  elastic,  and  therefore  less  fitted  to  dilate  the  chest. 
Respiration  is  slower  in  a tropical  climate  when  the  person  is  at  rest, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  accelerated  by  motion  and  exercise,  § to  which  the 
individual  is  usually  less  inclined.  From  such  causes  less  oxygen  is 
introduced  into  the  system.  Want  of  oxidation  leads  to  the  formation 
of  fat.  II  The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  become  studded  with  particles 
of  a fatty  nature,^  which  impair  their  function  of  carrying  oxygen.** 
All  this  results  in  a lessening  of  expired  carbon,  j"!  There  is  also, 
especially  in  the  hot  season,  as  a consequence  of  increased  sensible  and 
insensible  perspiration,  a diminished  secretion  of  urine,  so  that  there  may 
not  be  sufficient  fluid  to  dissolve  all  the  effete  matter  which  should  be 
excreted  in  the  urine.  This,  again,  results  in  the  retention  of  material 
which  ought  to  be  excreted.  Such  materials  represent  the  ashes  of  a 
furnace,  and  the  emunctory  organs  the  bars.  If  ashes  remain  the  purity 
of  the  flame  is  affected.  And  so  it  is  in  the  human  system.  The  result 

* The  French  authority,  Michael  Levi,  states  that  from  the  equator  to  the 
20th  degree  of  latitude  there  is  one  death  annually  in  2.5  inhabitants ; from  the  20th 
to  the  50th  degree  1 death  in  35  ; from  the  40th  to  the  60th  degree  1 death  in  43 ; 
from  the  60th  to  the  80th,  1 death  in  50.  Dr.  Machonachie,  the  oculist  of  Bombay, 
has  remarked  on  senile  degeneration,  especially  of  the  eyes,  occurring  sooner  among 
natives  than  in  Europeans.  And  it  has  been  shown  that  the  average  number  living 
at  each  age-period  in  India,  as  compared  with  England,  is  altogether  in  favour  of ' 
England,  after  the  age  of  50. 

f Even  in  a temperate  climate  a season  of  extraordinary  heat  causes  languor,, 
debility,  and  indisposition  to  exeition  by  the  depressant  effect  on  the  nervous 
sj'stem. 

J 1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  at  62°  F.,  when  raised  to  82°,  occupy  1,038  feet. 

§ The  amount  of  air  passing  through  the  lungs  has  been  estimated  at  400  cubic 
feet  in  a state  o£.  rest ; 600  feet  in  exercise  ; 1,000  feet  in  severe  exertion.  During 
exertion  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  from  the 
combustion  of  carbo-hydrates. 

II  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  has  pointed  out  this.  Vide  “ Disorders  of  Digestion.” 

^ Dr.  Forbes  Watson  showed  this  years  since. 

**  If  from  any  cause  the  free  and  normal  aeration  of  the  blood  is  interfered 
with,  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  is  also  decreased. 

i"j'  To  the  extent,  as  calculated  b}'  De  Chaumount,  of  25  per  cent. 
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is  the  conditiou  often  mentioned  as  “ malarious  cachexia,”  hut  which  is 
really  ancemia,  meaning  impairment  and  poorness  of  blood.  When  the 
blood  becomes  impoverished  the  brain  becomes  irritable.  “ The  reason 
calm,  the  temperate  will,  endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill  ” — 
all  qualifications  for  a successful  colonist — are  reduced  to  a minimum. 
It  is  true  that  other  organs,  especially  the  liver,  are  excited  to  increased 
action  whereby  some  effete  matter  is  expelled.  But  increased  liver  action 
is  usually  followed  by  torpidity,  torpidity  by  congestion,  and  congestion 
by  hepatic  deposit,  with  all  its  train  of  evils.  There  is  also  another 
important  consideration.  Owing  to  the  constant  action  of  the  skin 
induced  by  heat,  this  organ  becomes  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  of 
temperature.  A fall  of  a few  degrees  in  the  tropics,  makes  a greater 
impression  than  a fall  of  many  more  degrees  in  a temperate  climate, 
where  the  skin  is  not  so  sensitive,  and  is  protected  by  thicker  clothing. 
The  European  in  the  tropics  is,  therefore,  excessively  liable  to  chill ; and 
chill  originates  a large  number  of  maladies,  certainly  favouring,  if  it  does 
not  cause,  the  fevers  of  the  tropics.  The  profound  modifications  in  the 
system  produced  by  heat  are,  I believe,  in  some  degree  hereditarily 
transmissible.  For  the  children  of  those  rvho  have  suffered  much  from 
so-called  malarious  disease  are  more  liable  to  similar  maladies,  and 
children  may  be  born  Avith  large  spleens,  or  may  suffer  from  ague  before 
they  are  born.  It  is  now,  therefore,  generally  admitted  that  Europeans 
cannot  flourish  in  tlie  loAvlands  of  tropical  countries. 

It  has  been,  hoAveA^er,  thought  that  Europeans  might  colonise  the 
eleA^ated  regions  of  tropical  countries ; and  we  have  recently  heard  much 
of  smiling  European  villages  rising  on  the  highlands  of  tropical  Africa. 
I at  once  admit  that  elcA-ation  renders  bearable,  and  comparatively 
agreeable,  regions  otherAvise  uninhabitable  by  Europeans.  This  is, 
hoAVCA’er,  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  altitude  diminishes  heat,  the  rarity 
of  the  air  admitting  of  less  absorption,  and  distance  from  the  plains 
preventing  so  much  terrestrial  radiation.  There  is  also  often  greater 
movement  of  air.  The  actual  temperature  of  elcA^ated  regions,  however, 
differs  much  from  Avhat  might  be  inferred  from  latitude;*  aspect, 
proximity  to  the  sea,  rainfall,  physical  configui'ation,  and  hemisphere! 
being  controlling  conditions.  Hence  it  occurs  that  most  high  ranges 
have  peculiarities  of  climate,  not  only  as  regards  temperature,  but  as 
regards  dryness,  dampness,  Avind-force,  and  all  conditions  affecting 
health.  But  short  of  the  snoAV-linef,  the  climate  is  more  or  less  a 
tropical  climate.  There  is  the  A’ertical  or  almost  A'ertical  sun  aboA^e,  ghfing 


* Algiers,  for  instance,  is  more  nnhealthy  for  Europeans  than  the  Cape,  hut 
both  places  are  about  lat.  35°.  New  South  Wales  is  more  healthy  than  the  East  or 
West  Indies,  which  are  at  the  same  latitude. 

f At  lat.  20°  there  is  a difference  of  3'4°  F.  betAveen  the  temperature  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  the  southern  being  the  Avarmer.  At  lat.  30° 
there  is  a difference  of  2'9°  E. 

J The  snoAA'-line  A'aries  much.  On  the  Himmalayehs, . for  instance,  OAving 
principally  to  the  greater  fall  of  rain,  it  is  1,000  feet  higher  on  the  south  than  on  the 
north  side  of  the  ransre. 
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however,  more  heat  at  some  distance  from  the  equator.* * * §  There  are  the 
characteristic  hot,  wet,  and  cold  seasons,  the  two  latter  being  in  some 
localities  even  more  pronounced.  But  the  nearer  the  equator,  the  less 
the  cold  season.  And  although  there  the  tempel’ature  is  more  equable, 
this  does  not  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  invigorating  influence 
of  a prolonged  cold  season. 

In  short,  the  climate  of  the  highlands  of  a tropicid  region  is  the 
climate  of  the  lowlands,  tenqjered  by  that  diminution  of  heat  obtained 
by  elevation,  increased  rainfall,  and  forests.  To  obtain  a mean 
temperature,  as  that  of  London,  for  instance  (51°  F.),  a person  must 
ascend  10,000  feet  in  any  country  where  the  sea-board  has  a temperature 
of  80°  F.| 

Although  sueh  an  elevation  and  temperature  are  certainly  not 
essential,  the  evils  of  expanded  air  are  not  escaped  at  a much  lower 
elevation  ; for,  as  ascent  is  made,  the  density  of  the  air  is  diminished  by 
lessened  Aveight  of  superincumbent  atmospliCre.  It  is  estimated  that  bn 
ascending  a hill  1,000  feet  high,  the  pressure  is  reduced  by  half  a pound 
on  every  square  inch,  or  128  lbs.  on  the  average  chest  alone.  At 
2,000  feet,  by  256  lbs.  on  the  chest ; at  4,000  feet,  by  OA’er  500  lbs. 
The  chest,  especially  that  of  young  people,  often  enlarges,  during  the 
first  period  of  residence  on  eleA’ated  regions,  and  probably  the  lessened 
pressure  contributes  to  this  change.  A dcA'elopment  Avhich  may  be 
regarded  as  in  some  degree,  but  not  as  sufficiently,  conqjensating  for  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  inhaled,  Avhich  at  6,000  feet  eleA’ation 
is  stated  by  Parkes  to  be  23^  grains  per  hour.  Ascents  in  balloons,  or 
of  A’ery  high  mountains,  liaA'e  caused  giddiness,  nausea,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  hasmorrhages.J  But  there  are  many  persons  aaLo 
experience  unpleasant  effects  at  a comparatively  slight  oleA'ation,  especially 
insomnia.  § 


* At  the  end  of  the  first  month  after  the  equinox,  the  sun  has  advanced  1 2°  of 
lat.  tOAvards  the  tropics ; in  the  second  month  it  traverses  only  8°,  and  is  20°  from 
the  equator.  There  remains  only  3‘5°  to  he  traversed  in  the  third  month.  The  sun 
recedes  in  the  same  Avay.  Hence,  at  all  places  between  20°  and  23°  of  hit.,  the  solar 
rays  during  tivo  months  fall  at  noon  almost  perpendicularl}',  or  at  an  angle  at  most 
of  3'5°.  A place  situated  exactly  under  the  equator  has  only  during  six  days  the 
sun  as  near  its  zenith  as  other  places  have  it  during  two  whole  months.  The  degree 
of  temperature  is  also  increased  Iq'  the  length  of  the  days,  which  near  the  equator 
are  13|  hours,  hut  at  the  equator  always  12  hours,  'f'his  ivas  kuoini  to  the  ancients, 
the  Greek  philosopher  Posidonius  proposing  to  regard  ceitain  countries  as  forming 
a zone  intermediate  between  the  equatorial  and  temperate. 

f Other  conditions  being  equal,  a place  ha\  ing  an  altitude  of  G,000  feet  would 
register  a temperature  20°  lower  than  that  of  a place  in  the  same  latitude  at  the 
sea  level ; one  having  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet  would  have  a temperature  50°  lower. 

J The  lessened  pressure  on  the  body  causes  the  minute  blood  vessels  of  the 
more  delicate  parts  to  become  dilated,  and  even  to  rupture. 

§ Such  effects  are  a sense  of  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  sometimes  of  the 
abdomen.  The  person  feels  unable  to  take  a deep  breath.  . Slight  exertion  causes 
fatigue,  and  insomnia  is  common.  Any  pre-existing  heart  affection  becomes 
dangerous,  and  there  is  liability  to  congestion  of  iutemal  organs. 
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DiarrluECi  alba  is  also  a well  known  complaint  affecting  persons’ 
living  on  tropical  elevations.  Neither  are  such  elevations  free  from 
fever.  Several  hill  stations  in  India  are  “ feverish.”  Stanley  (Vol.  2, 
page  32,  of  “ Darkest  Africa  ”)  remarks  that,  from  0 to  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  there  is  no  immunity  from  fever  and  ague ; and  he  mentions 
that  Jepl\fon,  Parke,  and  himself  were  attacked  by  fever  and  prostrated 
on  the  plateau  of  Kavalli,  4,500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  manifest  from 
experience  that  in  the  lower  stratum  of  atmosphere,  extending  to- 
upwards  of  4,000  feet  in  tropical  countries,  terrestrio-miasmatic  affec- 
tions are  prevalent  to  an  intense  degree  ; while,  in  the  second  stratum, 
extending  to  10,000  feet,  fluctuations  of  physiological  phenomena  are 
the  characteristics,  according  to  the  seasons — in  winter,  inflammatory,, 
and  tending  to  thoracic  complications ; in  summer,  congestive,  and 
affecting  abdominal  organs.  For  a climate  favourable  to  the  integrity  of 
one  set  of  organs  is  often  unfavourable  to  the  integrity  of  another.  If 
an  ascent  is  made  sutflcient  to  remove  the  individual  from  all  the  effects- 
of  heat,  a climate  is  attained  where,  in  addition  to  the  effects  of  rarified 
air,  the  diseases  of  cold  climates  become  more  active,  while  the  maladies 
of  tropical  climates  are  not  altogether  escaped.* 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  India  with  regard  to  the  proper 
elevation  at  which  to  establish  a hill  station,  the  difficulty  being  that, 
while  avoiding  bad  types  of  malarious  fevers  by  elevation,  another  class 
of  diseases  was  encountered  as  height  was  attained.  I have  elsewhere 
recorded  my  views  that  any  specified  height,  such  as  six,  seven,  or 
eight  thousand  feet,  is  not  a sine  qua  non  for  an  Indian  hill  station.  It 
is  sufficient  if  the  elevation  removes  the  European  from  the  stratum  of 
hot  air,  and,  therefore,  above  the  influence  of  the  fiery  winds  of  the 
north  and  the  damp  heat  of  the  south.  This,  however,  while  satisfactory 
for  the  temporary  sojourn  of  soldiers,  is  not  sufficient  for  colonisation.. 
The  still  powerful  sun,  the  rarified  air,  the  prevalence  of  marked  seasonal 
infiuences,  the  heavy  rainy  season  with  its  attendant  clouds  and  damp, 
and,  near  the  equator,  little  or  no  comparatively  cold  weather,  must 
eventually  tend  to  aniemia  and  racial  degeneration. 

Again,  if  land  is  to  be  occupied,  it  must  be  cleared  and  cultivated.. 
Clearance  of  forests  tends  to  lessen  rainfall,  to  allow  the  ground  to  absorb 
more  heat,  and  to  radiate  it  more  rapidly,  thus  producing  gieat  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature,  and,  as  we  know  from  Indian  experience,  renders 
the  climate  hotter  at  one  period  of  the  day  and  of  the  season,  and  colder 
at  another,  and,  therefore,  more  unhealthy. 

There  is  also  another  aspect  of  the  question.  What  we  know  of 
the  effects  of  the  temperate  climate  of  elevations  is  principally  derived 
from  our  experience  of  mountains.  And  it  may  be  asserted  that 
mountains  of  less  than  five  to  six  thousand  feet  elevation  do  not,  in  the 
tropics,  afford  that  temperature  which  is  favourable  to  the  European.  If 
a mountain  does  not  present  an  abrupt  elevation  it  will  have  a higher 

* For  instance,  cholera  has  prevailed  at  Murree,  elevation  7,300  feet ; at 
Dhunnsala,  elevation  6,000  feet ; at  Kusowlee,  nearly  6,000  feet ; and  at  Mount 
Ahno,  4,000  feet. 
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thermometric  scale.  An  extended  table-land,  which  is  required  for 
Enrojjean  colonisation,  would  be  much  hotter  than  a mountain  slope  of 
similar  elevation,  as  there  would  be  more  radiation  of  heat  from  sur- 
rounding level  ground.  I am  not  aware  of  a table-land  of  any  extent  in 
a tropical  country  having  the  necessary  elevation.* 

Of  the  numerous  pensioners  and  others  who  have  settled  in  India 
none  have  been  colonists.  There  is  not  a descendant  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  pure  European  blood.  Many  years  ago  I was  asked  by 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  as  to  the  practicability  of  establishing 
European  colonies  on  the  hill  ranges  of  India.  I then  stated  that  it  was 
impracticable,  and  I have  'since  had  no  reason  to  alter  my  views,  but 
rather  the  reverse.j 

I was  afterwards  connected  for  some  years,  as  medical  officer  and 
secretary,  with  one  of  the  hill  asylums  for  European  children,  founded 
by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  I found  that  the  physique  of  the 
children,  especially  of  females,  was,  in  after-life,  much  inferior  to  that  of 
children  brought  up  in  England.  Tropical  climates,  whether  of  the 
plains  or  of  the  hills,  produce — especially  among  Europeans — great 
infant  mortality  (something  of  which,  however,  must  be  attributed  to 
ignorance  and  neglect),  anemia,  and  sterility.  Anaemia  must  indeed  be 
regarded  as  physiological  in  a hot  climate,  and  anaemia  renders  the 
subject  more  liable  to  any  other  ailment. 

Dr.  Hans  Meyer,  in  his  recently  published  work,  “ The  First 
Ascent  of  Kilimanjaro,”  says  : “ Look  where  you  will  through  the  central 

“ regions  of  the  dark  continent all  alike  wear  the 

“ Hippocratic  face.”  The  temperate  climate  of  altitude  may  delay  the 
conditions  which  produce  this  aspect,  but  it  will  not  protect  from  them 
ultimately.  The  lower  animals  and  vegetables  of  temperate  climates 
degenerate,  and  often  die  in  the  tropics,  and  it  is  the  same  with  human 
beings. 

An  infusion  of  native  blood  seems  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
species,  and  the  type  of  the  race  becomes  the  type  of  that  race  which 
conforms  best  to  environment.  It  is  the  same  with  black  races  located 


* The  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  in  India,  has  the  mildest  climate  of  the 
plains  of  India,  its  elevation,  in  some  parts,  being  2,000  feet ; hut  Europeans  cannot 
colonise  it. 

f Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  “ Origin  of  the  Aryans,”  points  out  that  the  actual 
descendants  of  the  Aryans,  who  were  a white  race,  are  rare,  and  are  represented  by 
certain  princely  and  priestly  families  who  do  no  manual  labour.  Mr.  Justin  Winsor, 
in  his  large  “ History  of  America,”  mentions  two  temperate  districts  as  being  those 
in  which  alone  “ the  inhabitants  have  maintained  the  original  energy  of  the  race  that 
founded  the  colonies.”  Dr.  Ahearne,  President  of  the  North  Queensland  Medical 
Society,  states  that  European  children  in  the  north  or  hot  part  of  Australia  become 
pallid,  thin,  and  worn,  and  exhibit  a racial  type  very  different  from  that  of  those  in 
the  temperate  parts.  The  Dutch  have  failed  to  naturalise  themselves  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  and  have  left  no  descendants  in  Ceylon.  In  the  West  Indies  and  New 
Orleans  the  Erench  exist,  but  do  not  increase.  In  Algeria  emigrants  from  the  north 
of  Erance  fail  to  become  acclimatised,  while  those  from  the  south  succeed  better. 
Peru  is  still  the  country  of  the  Incas.  No  European  race  has  established  itself  in 
Mexico,  or  in  Egypt. 
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in  temperate  climates.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  of  negros  in  the 
northern  States  of  America,  one  out  of  every  four  is  horn  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  idiotic,  or  insane;  while  the  majority  are  sickly  and  especially 
liable  to  pulmonary  affections.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  European 
may  not  live  long  and  enjoy  good  health  on  a tropical  elevated  site ; but 
I say  that  he  must  be  free  from  labour  under  a tropical  mountain  sun, 
and  especially  in  tropical  mountain  valleys,  which  are  generally  essentially 
malarious.  His  work  must  be  that  of  superintendence,  and  not  actually 
manual.  But  even  with  these  conditions,  I say  that  all  experience  and 
reasoning  are  against  an  European  founding  a family,  and  against  his 
descendants  living  and  retaining  their  mental  and  physical  characteristics 
as  they  do  in  a temperate  climate,  whether  on  tropical  plains  or  on 
tropical  hills.  The  temperate  climate  of  elevation  will  not  supply  the 
place  of  the  temperate  climate  of  latitude. 

Lastly,  I venture  to  remark  that,  when  persons  proceed  to  a tropical 
climate,  often  sulRcient  care  is  not  taken  to  ascertain  if  they  are  fitted 
for  residence  in  such  a climate.  Under  precisely  similar  circumstances 
of  climate,  men,  by  reason  of  their  different  temperaments  and  con- 
stitutions, suffer  in  varying  degrees  from  heat.  There  are  certain 
temperaments  and  constitutions  which  a tropical  climate  suits,  and 
there  are  the  reverse.  Diseases  already  experienced,  and  hereditary 
tendency  to  disease,  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Then, 
there  are  certain  peculiar  idiosyncracies  which  imfit  for  tropical  life ; 
and,  as  before  referred  to,  there  are  some  constitutions  altogether 
unfitted  for  elevated  sites. 


To  what  extent  are  Tropical  Altitndes  adapted  for  Settlement  hy 

Europeans  ? 

BY 

C.  L.  VAN  DER  Burg.,  M.D.,  Laag-Soeren,  Holland. 



In  my  capacity  as  a medical  man  I must  keep  to  the  hygienic  side 
of  the  question,  and  in  so  doing  I flatter  myself  I shall  be  acting  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Congress.  For  the  difficulties  which  always  will  arise 
with  regard  to  pecuniary  arrangements,  by  the  settlement  of  a 
foreign  human  race  in  a country,  belong  to  the  subject  of  political 
economy  ; but  its  importance  as  to  the  possibility  of  that  settlement  being 
formed  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  opinions  about  the  suitability  of  the  hot  climate  in  generalj  as 
a residence  for  Europeans  have,  in  course  of  time,  changed  considerably. 

Vitruvius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  did  not  believe 
that  the  inhabitants  of  colder  regions  would  be  able  to  live  and  to  |work 
in  warmer  countries,  although  he  thought,  with  Titus  Livius,  [that 
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highlands  would  be  more  suitable  than  lower  regions,  and  he  always 
insisted  on  the  choice  of  healthy  localties.* * * § 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  T.  P.  Coen,  the 
founder  of  Batavia,  on  the  Isle  of  Java,  declared  that  a permanent 
settlement  of  Europeans  in  a hot  climate  was  quite  possible,  and  assured 
the  managers  of  the  East  India  Company  that  they  would  save  much 
trouble  and  expense  by  sending  a considerable  number  of  men,  women, 
and  children  (boys  and  girls)  to  Java  yearly  in  order  to  establish 
colonies  there.f 

In  1780  Lind  wrote,  that  ignorance  and  negligence  were  more 
often  the  causes  of  all  the  diseases  prevalent  there  than  the  climate  itself|. 
Three  years  later  Camper  upheld  the  same  opinion  by  saying  “ That 
the  white  man,  in  opposition  to  the  other  organised  creatures,  possesses 
“ the  property  of  being  able  to  live  and  to  multii^ly  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth.” § 

Malte  Brun  suggests  that  tbe  nerves,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  &c,, 
very  soon  grow  into  the  condition  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
endure  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  body  is  exposed.  || 

Both  opinions  have  always  had  their  defenders  and  adversaries.  I 
intend,  however,  to  fix  your  attention  upon  the  fact  that  various 
attempts  have  been  made,  on  large  scales,  to  remove  Europeans  to  a 
hot  climate  to  colonise,  but  I must  also  beg  you  to  notice  that  they  have 
all  failed.  If  economical  difficulties  have  contributed  to  this  result, 
hygienic  difficulties  have  taken  even  a larger  share  in  this  unfavourable 
issue,  for  mortality  was  very  great  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.^ 

A Committee  of  State  in  1857  in  the  Netherlands  was  bidden  to 
inquire  into  the  possibility  of  colonisation  in  hot  climates,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a European  living  in  a tropical  region  : — 

1.  Leads  a less  vigorous  life  ; 

2.  Is  exposed  to  more  diseases ; 

3.  Has  less  chance  of  living,  a shorter  average  life-time; 

4.  Is  less  tit  for  vigorous  bodily  exertions,  and  by  these  even  risks 

losing  his  health.** 


* Van  Overbeek  de  Meyer.  Ueber  deii  Einfluss.  der  tropischen  Klima’s  auf 
Eingewanderte  aus  hoboreii  Breiten,  U.S.W.  (Verhand  des  X.  internat  medic. 
Congres  in  Berlin,  1890.)  Stokvis.  Ueber  vergleicbende  de  Eassenpathologie, 
U.S.W.  (Idem.)  Ze  Jloy  de  Mericourt  et  Eugene  Rochard.  Acclimatement 
(Encylopedie  d’hygiene  et  de  medeciue  publiqne,  I.,  pag.  462.)  Jousset.  Traite  de 
1’ acclimatement  et  de  I’acclimatisation,  1884. 

f Van  der  Burg.  Kolonisatie  van  Nederlanders  in  Nederlandscli  Oost  Indie 
(Vergaderiug  van  her  Indiscb  Genootscliess  te  ’s  Gravenhage,  13  December  1887, 
pag.  142). 

J Lind.  Von  der  Krankbeiten  der  Europaeu  in  den  heissen  Gegenden,  1780 
(quoted  by  Stokvis  : l.c.)  * 

§ On  this  sentence  of  Camper  the  attention  is  fixed  by  Stokvis:  l.c.,  pag.  19. 

II  Stokvis:  l.c.,  pag.  18. 

If  Van  der  Burg : Kolonisatie,  etc.,  l.c.,  (De  Layige  in  the  discussion  on  pag. 
149). 

**  Geneeskundig  Tydschuft  voor  Nederlandsch  Indie,  XVI.,  pag.  7.57. 
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These  propositions,  however,  are  for  i the  most  part  contradicted 
by  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Medical  Science  in  Dutch- 
Indian  Settlements.* * * §  But  that  contradiction  only  regards  the  Dutch 
part  of  East  India,  and  I find  that  all  tropical  climates  do  not  have  the 
same  effect.  A striking  example  of  this  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
European  infants  thrive  certainly  less  in  the  Dutch-Indian  possessions 
than  in  the  Netherlands^.  On  the  contrary  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  states 
that  in  1871,  794  out  of  11,000  soldiers’ children,  though  living  in  the 
highlands,  died,  giving  an  average  of  7 per  cent.,  which  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  in  Europe^. 

Of  how  much  importance  good  nursing  is,  is  manifested  by  the 
statement  of  the  same  author,  who  alleges  that  in  the  European  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Calcutta,  in  little  more  than  eight  years,  130  girls,  aged  from 
1 to  18  years,  were  nursed,  only  six  of  whom  died  in  that  time,  whilst 
generally  speaking  they  had  no  or  slight  illnesses  §. 

It  is  clearly  and  convincingly  shown  by  Stokvis,  that  the  mortality 
of  Europeans  in  hot  climates  has  considerably  diminished  in  recent 
decades,  in  consequence  of  greater  knowledge  being  acquired  and  of 
the  larger  application  of  hygienical  measures. 

I say  in  the  hot  climate,  because  the  decrease  of  the  death-rate  has 
been  noticed  in  so  many  different  countries  in  the  tropics.  In  1881 1 drew 
attention  to  the  important  decrease  of  the  death-rate  of  Europeans 
in  the  Dutch-Indian  Army,  which  on  an  average  amounted  to  11’39  per 
cent.,  1819-1849,  but  in  1850-1879  to  only  5-92  per  cent,,  and  in  the 
highlands,  to  4'62  per  cent. ; afterwards  I obtained  the  same  result  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Batavia||,  whilst,  according  to  Stokvis,  it  was  3’06 
per  cent,  in  1879-88,  the  average  being  17  per  cent,  from  1819  to  1828. 

But  Stokvis  stated  that  there  was  also  a great  decrease  in  British 
India,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America; 
and  he  concludes  that,  where  formerly  100  to  129  per  thousand  of  the 
European  soldiers  in  the  tropics  died,  the  number  has  now  come  down 
to  15  to  30  per  1,000^.  We  may  add  that  the  death-rate  of  the  colonists 
in  Busarik,  a French  colony  in  the  fertile  Myrsic  Plain,  Metidscha,  in 
South  Algeria,  amounted  to  25  per  cent,  in  1841,  but  in  1849  it  had 
fallen  to  4 per  cent.  Zanzibar  was  until  1857  considered  a deadly 
climate,  but  at  present  it  contains  several  healthy  European  families**. 

If  we  are  able  to  prove  that  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  tropics  has  in  general  improved,  we  must  not  forget,  that,  in 
preceding  periods  also  a small  percentage  of  deaths  had  occurred, — for 


* Gen.  Tydsche.  v.  N.T.,  XVI.,  pag.  758. 

t Gen.  Tydsche,  v.  N.T.,  XVI.,  pag.  759.  Van  der  Burg : De  geneesheer  in 
Nederlandsch  Indie,  1883,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  319  and  347. 

X Fayrer  : Tropical  dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhoea,  etc.,  1881,  pag.  340. 

§ Fayrer : l.c.,  pag.  329. 

II  Van  der  Burg : De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  275  (1881,  1th  ed.,  pag. 
257).  Van  der  Burg  : Kolonisatie,  etc.,  l.c.,  pag.  135. 

Stokvis:  l.c.,  pag.  10-12. 

**  Van  der  Bury:  Kolonisatie,  etc.,  l.c.  pag.  144. 
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instance,  in  1848  only  3 per  cent,  died  in  the  Dutch-Indian  Army ; * * * § 
and,  what  is  also  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  these  numbers  refer 
both  to  soldiers  who  live  in  the  lowlands,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
highlands. 

It  is  only  about  residence  in  the  higher  i^tgions  that  I have 
to  speak.  I cannot  give  you  many  pai’ticulars  on  this  subject.  I have 
in  my  possession  the  statistics  of  the  Dutch-Indian  Army  for  a 
period  of  30  years  from  1850-79.  In  that  time  the  death-rate  at  sea- 
side places  amounted  to  13  3 per  cent.,  on  an  average  7'27  per  cent.  In 
places  situated  in  higher  localities  it  was  8'1  to  1'6  per  cent.,  on  an  average 
4’6  per  cent.,  being  a little  more  than  half.f  I have  also  found  the  death- 
rate  for  the  years  1880-82,J  and  if  we  add  this  to  the  numbers 
already  mentioned,  we  shall  find  that  in  34  years  we  have  averages  of 
5*27  per  cent,  and  3'66  per  cent.  Also  we  perceive  that  the  number  of 
deaths  during  the  century  has  scarcely  diminished  at  all  in  the  higher 
regions,  whereas  that  of  the  seaside  places  shows  a much  larger  decrease, 
by  which  we  may  conclude,  that,  in  Java  and  Madura  at  least,  the  more 
highly  situated  places  were  at  the  time  healthier  for  Europeans.  You 
are,  I presume,  already  aware  of  this,  yet  I trust  these  few  convincing 
statistics  are  not  superfluous. 

Why  are  those  Highlands  healthier  ? Apparently  a sufficient  answer 
could  be  found  in.  the  saying  of  Stokvis,  when  he  speaks  of  the  thermal 
influence  of  the  tropics : “ Highly  situated  countries  and  places  are  no 
“ longer  tropical  lands  and  places.  § 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  tropical  highlands  goes,  I cannot 
give  my  whole  approbation  to  this  statement.  Several  of  the  differences 
in  climate,  already  mentioned  by  Waltz,  ||  between  the  tropical  and 
moderate  zones  remain  the  same  in  the  highlands ; to  this  may  be 
added  the  smaller  difference  between  the  length  of  day  and  night ; the 
little  diversion  of  the  perpendicular  slant  of  the  sunbeams ; the  more 
expanded  air;  the  greater  constant  moisture  of  the  atmosphere;  the 
brighter  day-light.  It  may  be,  that  in  course  of  time  other  electric 
influences  will  be  discovered,  and  that  the  longer  circuit  made  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  may  have  some  physical  influence. 
Moreover,  though  it  is  supposed  that  on  the  mountains  a permanent  spring 
exists,  there  is  certainly  a great  difference  between  such  a climate  and 
the  effects  of  the  regular  change  of  seasons  in  the  moderate  zone. 

Yet,  though  the  nights  may  be  chill,  it  is  by  no  means  cool  in  the 
higher  regions.  Fayrer  says  that  at  Peshawar,  in  British  India,  1,056 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  temperature  varies  from  91°  to  52°  F.,  at 
Balangore,  3,000  feet,  81°  to  69°;  at  Poonah,  1,089  feet,  85°  to  72°,  at 


* Van  der  Burg : De  genee^eer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  275. 

f Van  der  Burg : De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th.  ed.,  pag.  276. 

J In  1880  : 3‘24  and  1-77  per  cent.;  in  1381,  6-91  and  4'51  per  cent.;  in 
1882,  3'79  and  3.77  per  cent.  Vide  : Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XXIY.,  pag.  424. 

§ Stokvis  : I.C.,  pag.  5. 

II  Waitz:  De  ziekten  der  kinderen  in  heete  gewesten,  etc.,  p<ag.  XIX. 
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Belgaum,  2,200  feet,  81°  to  70°,* * * §  it  is  altogether  much  warmer  than  in 
Europe.  Besides,  the  difference  between  the  day  and  night  tem- 
perature is  very  great,  by  which  much  rheumatic  illness  and 
diarrhoea  are  caused.  In  the  higher  situated  places  in  Dutch-India  the 
average  temperature  is  also  rather  high ; for  instance,  at  Padang  • 
Pandgang  (Sumatra,  + 730  meter.)  69°;  Fort  de  Kock  (Sumatra,  + 
922  meter.)  70°f  ; Tjibodas  (Java,  + 1,425  meter.)  78°  to  60°. J 

The  rainfall  and  the  humidity  of  the  air  are  also  more  abundant 
than  in  Europe,  the  latter  generally  approaching  saturation,  even  in  the 
higher  regions.  § All  these  circumstances  prove  that  invalid  Europeans 
coming  from  the  lowlands  improve  by  going  to  the  highlands,  but  do 
not  recover  so  quickly  and  entirely  as  by  going  to  Europe. |1 

For  these  reasons  the  tropical  highlands  cannot  be  considered  equal 
to  the  countries  of  the  moderate  zone. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Though  we  may  put  aside  the  “ mithridatisme 
palustre”  of  Fonssagrives,^  or  the  growing  accustomed  to  the  paludal 
miasma  (which,  through  the  smaller  degree  of  sensibility  in  some  indivi.; 
duals  gives  rise  to  false  conclusions),  we  must  take  “ cum  grano  sails,” 
the  general  opinion  that  this  miasma  does  not  extend  above  an  altitude  of 
800  metres. 

At  Ceylon  the  paludal  fever  has  been  observed  at  2,000  meter,  and 
in  Peru  as  high  as  3,500  abov^e  the  sea-level.  In  Dutch-India  the  con- 
tinuation of  a malarial  epidemy  is  often  observed  in  the  mountains,  fot 
instance,  at  Java,  in  Banjaemas,  in  Cheribon  and  in  Bantam,  at  Sumatra 
in  the  Padang  Highlands.** 

Sullivan  says,  “ the  vapour  of  malaria  may  emanate  from  a sandy, 
“ porous,  or  stony  soil,  percolated  by  water  supplied  from  neighbouring 
“ ravines  or  from  distant  hills.”  He  observed  this  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  and  also  much  higher.  “ I had  observed  the  same  appearance,”  he 
says,  “at  a height  of  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.”||  i 

From  these  differences  we  may  conclude  that  the  removal  of 
Europeans  must  not  be  effected  without  taking  sufficient  measures  to 
acclimate  them  in  the  highlands.  Now  we  will  enumerate,  briefly,  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  organism  by  that  removal.  . - 

The  external  change.  Even  though  the  race-type  remains,  residing 
in  hot  climates  always  leaves  its  print  on  the  human  face.  That . is  Very 
clearly  .shown  by  the  Jews,  who  retain  their  original  features,  but  who 
also  bear  the  stamp  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  This  may  also 
be  seen  by  the  Chinese,  those  immigrants  “ par  excellence.”Jf 

* Fayrer:  l.c..  pag.  353. 

-f-  Van  der  Burg:  Do  geneesheer  enz.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  13  and  333. 

J Natuurkundig  Tydschen  voor  Nederlandsch  Indie,  XLIX,  pag.  499. 

§ Vide  f.i. ; Natuurk  Tydscher  v.  N.T.,  XLIX,  pag.  209. 

II  Van  der  Burg ; De  geneesheer  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  337. 

^ EncyclopMie  d’hygiene  et  de  medicine  puhlique,  I.,  pag.  444. 

**  Van  der  Burg .-  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  II.,  pag.  29.  . . 

■j-f  Sullivan:  The  endemic  diseases  of  tropical  climates,  etc.,  1877,  pag.  23. 

tj  Van  der  Burg:  Le  geneesheer,  etc.,  L,  2th  ed.,  pag.  329. 
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The  complexion  grows  darker.  There  is  stronger  transpiration  ; 
the  bodily  temperature  rises  from  O'T  to  2°  C.  The  energy  of  respiration 
decreases,  but  the  number  of  respiration  increases ; also  the  vital 
capacity  diminishes ; men  who  breathed  4,500  on  the  spirometer,  breathe 
3,800  in  hot  climates.* * * §  The  pulse  augments  in  frequency  and  tension. 
The  appetite  fails.  The  secretion  of  urine  falls  from  200  to  300  cub, 
centim.  daily  ;f  the  liver  is  more  active. 

In  many  cases  anajmia  arises.  Some  entirely  deny  the  anaemic 
state  of  the  blood.  EytemanJ  and  Van  der  Scheer§  did  not  find  deficiency 
of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood;  but  again,  Marestang  did  find  it,]] 
and  the  symptoms  of  that  affection  are  perfectly  stated  in  many  cases. 
By  some  medical  men  anaemia  is  even  considered  as  the  normal  condition 
of  Europeans  in  the  tropics,  and  also  advantageous  to  the  preservation 
of  health.^  It  is  also  supposed  that  residing  in  tropical  highlands 
would  occasion  bodily  weakness,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  diminution  of 
the  pressure  of  the  air,**  but  that  assertion  is  probably  imaginative. 

The  great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  or  prevents  the 
required  and  necessary  emanation  of  the  bodily  warmth,  and  that 
occasions  a feeling  of  lassitude  ; therefore  little  exercise  is  taken.  Here 
we  meet  a circulus  vitiosus,  which  is  difficult  to  annul,  because  one 
circumstance  aggravates  the  other.  It  cannot  be  deitied,  however,  that 
all  these  symptoms  are  not  so  vehement  in  the  highlands,  and  that  the 
transition  from  a moderate  to  a warm  climate  is  easier  when  the  first 
residence  is  in  rather  a higher  region.  In  the  Dutch-Indian  Army 
much  good  has  resulted  by  taking  that  precaution  during  recent  decades 
in  Java  and  Madura ; and  in  the  British-Indian  Army,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Lind,  this  measure  has  also  been  adopted  with  much  success 
for  a considerable  space  of  time. 

For,  though  Bochond’s  a.ssertion  that  two  years  is  necessary  for 
acclimation  seems  rather  an  arbitrary  limitation,  one  must  agree  with  him 
that  success  in  living  in  the  highlands  is  limited  according  to  the  time 
of  residence  there. |f 

French  authors  are  quite  right  in  making  a difference  between 
“ acclimatementf  the  changes  which  the  body  undergoes  in  order  to 
become  able  to  live  in  another  climate  and  “ acclimation  f the  means 
which  are  conducive  to  these  changes.  As  we  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  a settlement,  it  is  necessary  to  circumscribe  the  combination  of  both, 
according  to  the  example  of  Lubach. 

Acclimation  exists  when  a human  race  accustoms  itself  to  live  in 
some  other  climate  than  that  to  which  it  originally  belongs,  also  when 

* Jousset:  l.c.,  pag.  156. 

f Glagner  in  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XXVI.,  pag.  113. 

X Gen.  Tydsche  v.  X.T.,  XXX.,  pag.  329. 

§ Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XXX.,  pag.  516. 

II  Archives  de  medecine  na\Tile,  etc.,  1889,  No.  12. 

T[  Saint  Vel  : Traiteyies  maladies  des  regions  inter-tropicales,  1808.  Stdiivan 
l.c.,  pag.  3. 

**  Jourdanet;  Le  Mexique  et  de  I’Amerique  tropicale,  1864.  He  calls  that 
condition  “ anoxliemie,”  and  considers  it  as  a form  of  anaemia. 

If  Dictionuaire  de  medecine  en  30  volumes,  I.,  pag.  316. 
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that  race  flourishes  and  multiplies  under  special  conditions  which  are 
not  needed  for  natives.  Naturalisation  exists  when  that  race  can 
flourish  and  multiply  without  special  conditions,  like  the  natives 
themselves.* * * § 

And  so  we  come  to  the  “ cardia  qusestionis.” 

For  a real  settlement  naturalisation  is  necessary,  but  Europeans 
have  almost  everywhere  become  acclimated  only.  Great  alterations  will 
be  necessary  before  a permanent  settlement  can  exist,  even  in  the 
highlands  of  the  tropics.  Europeans  cannot  live  there  as  if  they  were 
natives,  which  is  necessary  to  establish  a genuine  settlement.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  beautiful  and  striking  words  of  Stokvis,  which 
have  almost  become  a proverb,  viz.  : “ Der  weisse  Mann  sei  auch  ein 
weiser  Mann.j”  The  first  act,  which  he  must  not  neglect,  in  a trial 
settlement,  is  to  abstain  from  field-work.  Attention  has  been  drawn  by 
many  authors  to  the  impossibility  for  Europeans  to  do  real  field-work  in 
the  tropics,  that  is  to  say  to  perform  a thorough  tillage  of  the  ground. J 
I have  pointed  out  this  fact  several  times,§  and  my  opinion  on  this 
■subject  is  founded  on  25  years’  experience  in  Java.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  think  of  affecting  a satisfactory  settlement,  when  the  first 
step  towards  its  organisation  (agriculture)  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
the  settlers  themselves.  In  commencing  to  establish  a settlement 
■there  are  many  difficulties  of  which  I can  only  now  speak  briefly. 

Nearly  all  that  I have  mentioned  is  relative  to  man,  and  favourable 
statistics  are  limited  when  middle-aged  men,  whose  health  and 
constitution  were  in  perfect  condition  before  they  left  Europe,  emigrate 
to  hot  climates. 

Emigration  does  not  agree  with  young  children  ; when  they  are 
-older  there  is  less  difficulty. j]  For  children  under  16,  and  people  above 
44  years  of  age,  it  is  in  general  injurious  to  health,  and  yet  men  of  that 
age  must  also  emigrate  as  well  as  women.  Without  going  into 
particulars  as  to  the  condition  of  European  women  in  hot  climates  and 
the  highlands,  I may  limit  myself  by  observing  that  the  number  of  deaths 
among  them  is  less  than  amongst  men  ; though  on  the  contrary  they 
■suffer  more  from  heat,  humidity,  fatigue,  home  sickness  and  mosquitos. 
These  causes,  taken  together,  occasion  anmmia,  neuropathies,  menstrual 
disturbances  and  uterine  affections,T[  which  render  European  women 
unable  in  helping  to  establish  a permanent  settlement. 


* Van  der  Burg  : De  gencesheer,  etc.,  II.,  pag  140. 

I Stokvis.  I.C.,  pag.  9. 

J See  f.c.,  the  advice  given  by  the  Society  for  Advancement  of  Medical 
Science  in  Dutch-India,  in  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XVI.,  pag.  761  and  760,  and  Van 
Overbeek  de  Meyer;  l.c. 

§ Van  der  Burg  : De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  p.ig.  348.  Van  der  Burg  : 
Kolonisatie,  etc.,  l.c.,  pag.  144. 

II  Fan  der  Burg:  De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  318. 

^ Van  der  Burg  : De  geneesheer,  etc,,  2th  ed.,  pag.  314.  Le  Koyde  Mericourt 
and  Eugene  Rochard-,  l.c.,  pag.  448. 
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Though  it  is  stated  that  creole  women  are  more  precocious  in 
physical  development,  and  that  their  catamenia  appear  earlier,* * * §  these 
women  are  sooner  faded,  and  consequently  men  generally  prefer  the  native 
women,  who  are  healthier  and  easily  to  be  had ; which  doubtless  prevents 
a real  European  settlement.! 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  pure  Europeans 
is  not  yet  solved.  In  Dutch-India  I could  not  with  certainty 
state  that  the  results  went  further  than  three  generations ; but  a regular 
propagation  seems  to  me  to  be  very  possible,!  and  Stokvis  mentions 
creole  families  in  the  West  Indies  whose  settlement  doubtless  goes  back 
to  the  1 7th  century ; accurate  data  fail.  § Waitz  is  convinced:  “that 
“ it  is  possible  to  establish  a race  of  European  children  in  the  tropics, 
“ which  after  a few  generations  will  be  able,  for  the  most  part,  to  support 
“ the  same  bodily  fatigues  as  the  original  inhabitants,”  j|  and  he  even 
finds  nature  assisting  to  produce  that  result.  The  words  “ for  the  most 
part  ” make  the  sentence  a wise  one. 

In  conclusion  let  me  make  one  remark  on  labour.  We  have  already 
seen  that  by  preference  little  work  should  be  done.  Labour  is  good, 
but  too  much  labour  injures  the  health,^  especially  in  the  tropics.  Too 
great  fatigue  is  more  injurious  even  than  too  much  rest.** 

When  all  this  is  considered,  I think  the  possibility  of  a European 
settlement  in  the  tropical  highlands  as  physiologically  conceivable, 
provided  many  hygienic  measures  are  taken,  and  field-labour  on  a large 
scale  be  excluded,  though  gardening  only  be  allowed.lt  Such  a 
settlement,  however,  ought  to  be  contiuuall}"  supported  by  nev/  supplies 
from  the  European  continent,  for  many,  possibly  for  hundreds  of  years, 
in  order  to  have  a chance  of  healthy  existence,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Boers  in  South  Africa  live  uoAV-a-days.  Men  grow  by  degrees  accustomed 
to  hot  climates. 

The  establishment  of  the  settlement  itself,  however,  I consider  as 
impracticable  for  economic  reasons,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.!! 


* Fayrer  : l.c.,  pag.  335.  Van  dec  Burg  .-  Tet.  over  cteu  tyd  van  het  ontitauu 
der  raeintruatie  by  in  Indie  geboren  Enropeescbe  meisses;  in  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  iST.T., 
XIX.,  pag.  121.  Van  der  Burg  : De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2tli  ed.,  pag.  322. 

t Van  der  Burg  ; De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  317  and.  348.  Van 
der  Burg;  Kolonisatie,  etc.,  l.c.,  pag.  142. 

X Van  der  Burg : De  geneesheer,  etc.,  I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  342.  Van  der 
Burg  : Kolonisatie,  etc.,  l.c.,  pag.  138. 

§ Stqkvis  : l.c.,  pag.  24. 

II  Waitz  ; l.c.,  pag.  105. 

*IT  Marfan  : Du  surmenage  physique  et  ses  eft'ets  morbides,  in  Eevue  d’hygiene 
therapeutique.  Mars  1891,  pag.  82,  etc. 

**  Encyclopedes  d’hygiene  et  de  medicine  publique,  I.,  pag.  .454. 
tt  Gen.  Tydsche  v.  N.T.,  XVI.,  pag.  763.  Van  der  Burg  : De  geneesheer  eno-. 
I.,  2th  ed.,  pag.  348.  Va?i  Ovei-heck  de  Meyer : l.c. 

!j;j  See,  for  instance  : Van  der  Burg  ; Kolonisatie,  etc.,  l.c..  pag.  144.  Kielstru  ; 
Kolonisatie  in  onse  Cost  (in  De  Tydspiegel,  1891,  No.  5,  pag.  43.) 
i p.  2596. 
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Conclusions. 

I.  The  settlement  of  Europeans  in  tropical  highlands  is  physiologi- 

cally conceivable. 

II.  Field-labour  should  be  excluded. 

III.  Permanent  settling  and  propagation  (colonisation),  will, 
probably,  not  be  accomplished  till  after  several  centuries  have 
elapsed. 

IV.  For  economic  reasons  such  settlement  is  at  present  not 
practicable. 
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On  the  Suitability  of  Mountainous  Regions  and  of  Islands  in  the 
Tropios  for  European  Settlement. 

BY 

Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B. 



The  questions  as  to  'whether  the  mountains  and  islands  of  the 
tropics  are  suited  for  the  continuous  residence  of  generations  of  people 
of  pure  European  descent,  and  whether  such  inhabitants  would  suffer 
mental  or  physical  deterioration,  from  the  point  of  view  of  established 
facts  only.  They  are  surrounded  by  difficulties  due  mainly  to  the 
absence  of  all  experience  as  regards  some  regions  and  to  the  want  of 
reliable  statistics  as  regards  others.  It  is,  therefore,  best,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  rather  to  take  stock  of  our  present  meagre 
knowledge  with  a view  to  further  research  than  to  attempt  to  form 
decided  opinions. 

Tlie  various  mountain  systems  of  the  tropics  require  separate 
consideration  and  separate  treatment,  because  they  differ  .widely  from 
each  other  in  extent,  in  the  height  of  the  fever  line,  in  soil,  rainfall, 
and  other  circumstances  which  affect  the  health,  physical  condition,  and 
general  welfare  of  their  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  history  of  the  tropical  mountains  of  the 
old  world  furnishes  little  or  no  information  to  help  us  in  our  inquiry, 
because  they  have  either  not  been  settled  at  all  by  any  European  race 
or  they  have  been  settled  for  too  short  a time  to  supply  any  useful 
deduction. 

The  Cameroon  Mountains,  on  the  western  side  of  Africa,  offer 
some  land,  at  a height  of  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored  and  no  settlement  has  been  formed  on  it. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  African  continent  the  mountainous 
region  is  far  more  extensive.  The  whole  mass  of  high  land  embracing 
the  Abyssinian  highlands,  the  little-known  region  immediately  to  the 
south,  Kenia,  Kilimanjaro,  and  Ruwenzori,  may  probably  be  considered 
as  a continuous  lofty  plateau,  and  in  that  case  it  is  of  vast  extent ; but 
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there  is  very  little  accurate  statistical  information  within  our  reach 
relating  to  any  part  of  it  except  Abyssinia.  This  Abyssinian  plateau, 
from  8,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  certainly  enjoys 
a delightful  climate,  apparently  Avell  adapted  for  European  settlement. 
It  has  been  known  to  European  travellers  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries ; many  Europeans  have  23assed  the  greater  j^art  of  their  lives 
in  the  country,  and  14  children  of  jmre  blood  were  born  in  Theodore’s 
time.*  But  they  did  not  remain  in  Abyssinia,  so  that  we  have  no 
materials  for  forming  a judgment  resisecting  the  adaptability  of  the 
mountains  of  Western  Africa  for  European  settlement. 

Turning  eastward,  we  next  come  to  the  western  ghauts  of  India, 
the  Himalayas  being  outside  the  trojjics.  The  northern  portion,  in  the 
Bombay  Presideney,  is  deficient  in  height  and  width,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  Nilagiri  hills  are  free 
from  these  objections.  Rising  to  a height  of  8,600  feet  they  have  an 
area  of  200,000  acres  well  above  the  fever  range,  with  a mild  and 
delicious  climate  and  a moderate  rainfall  of  50  to  60  inches.  But  here, 
again,  the  country  has  been  occupied  by  Euro}jeans  for  so  short  a time 
that  there  are  no  facts  sufficient  to  enable  a conclusion  to  be  formed 
respecting  the  Nilagiri  hills.  It  is  only  70  years  since  the  first  house 
was  built  by  Mr.  Sullivan  at  Utakamand,  and  though  many  Eurojjean 
children  have  been  born  and  even  brought  ujJ  on  those  charming  hills 
the  time  is  insufficient  to  furnish  us  with  conclusive  details  as  to  the 
possibility  of  continuing  the  European  race  there  jjermanently  and 
without  loss  of  physique  and  other  deterioration,  but  medical  ojjinion 
is  against  it.  If  British  India  fails  to  heljj  us  in  this  interesting  inquiry 
we  cannot  expect  fuller  information  from  the  hills  of  Burma  and 
Malacca,  from  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Eastera 
Archipelago.  In  Java  it  has,  I am  informed,  been  ascertained  that 
Euro2>eans  cannot  exist  longer  than  for  three  generations.  The  tropical 
portion  of  Queensland  has  not  been  colonized  long  enough  to  afford 
material  for  our  discussion. 

This  rapid  glance  over  the  tropical  hill  regions  of  the  Old  World 
seems  to  prove  that  we  must  look  westward  for  the  necessary  data. 
In  America  there  is  a mountainous  region  extending  almost  continuously 
from  tropic  to  tropic  and  of  great  width,  containing  numerous  cities 
far  above  any  deleterious  trojjical  influences  and  with  areas  sufficiently 
extensive  to  sustain  large  populations.  The  nigion  of  the  Andes  has 
been  inhabited  by  people  of  Euro2)ean  race  for  uj)wards  of  350  years, 
so  that  here  we  might  fairly  hope  to  find  information  which  would 
throw  light  on  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  Yet  even  here  it  Avill 
be  found  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  facts  in  sufficient  number 
and  of  the  needful  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  really  reliable 
conclusions. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  effect  of 
American  conditions  upon  the  peo^fies  who  have  come  from  Eurojie 

* One  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenthal,  four  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flad, 
five  children  of  M.  and  Mme.  Bourgaud,  four  children  of  M.  Zander,  the  rest 
half-castes. 
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to  live  a life  of  many  generations  in  the  New  World.  The  problem 
is  a very  complicated  one,  for  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  effects  of 
climate  from  those  brought  about  by  diversity  of  habits  of  life  and 
of  food.  As  regards  the  United  States  it  has  been  treated  in  a masterly 
way  by  Professor  Shaler  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  But  the  States 
are  outside  the  tropics,  and  I only  feel  justified  in  alluding  to  the 
seaboard  Slave  States  as  being  nearest  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  As 
regards  the  people  of  English  descent  in  those  States  the  average 
of  their  weight,  as  given  by  Mr.  Shaler,  is  equal  to  that  of  Englishmen 
within  4 lbs.,  the  average  of  chest  capacity  is  equal  within  a decimal, 
and  the  average  height  is  considerably  above  that  of  Englishmen. 
So  far  as  these  statistics  go  they  favour  the  hypothesis  that  descendants 
of  Englishmen  have  not  deteriorated  on  the  verge  of  the  tropics. 

The  lofty  region  extending  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico  to 
the  southern  limit  of  Peru,  and  broken  only  at  the  Darien  Isthmus,  is 
the  only  quarter  whence  Ave  can  derive  information  which  Avill  yield  us 
even  an  approximate  answer  to  the  question  under  consideration.  Mexico 
may  well  be  compared  Avith  Italy  and  Spain  as  regards  climate,  the 
plateau  being  7,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  oAving  to  the 
narroAA'ing  of  the  distance  betAveen  the  oceans  enjoying  a better  climate 
than  the  dry  region  to  the  northward.  To  the  south  and  east  the 
lowlands  gradually  gain  on  the  plateau  until  south  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Isthmus,  and  as  far  as  Darian,  the  Avhole  region  is  unfit  for  the  uses  of  a 
European  people.  But  in  South  America  the  plateau  at  once  resumes 
its  lofty  character : and  for  a distance  of  2,000  miles  there  is  a cool  and 
temperate  region,  a great  part  of  Avhich  is  admirably  adajsted  for  the 
growth  and  raising  of  all  kinds  of  food  required  for  the  deA'elopment  of 
a healthy  European  race. 

On  these  lofty  highlands  descendants  of  Europeans  haA^e  been 
established,  as  I haA^e  said,  in  considerable  numbers,  for  upAvards  of  three 
centuries  and  a half.  In  Peru,  Avhich  is  the  Andean  country  of  Avhich  I 
have  the  most  personal  knoAvledge,  the  number  of  pure-blooded  Europeans, 
according  to  the  census  of  1793,  Avas  estimated  at  136,300.  Since  that 
date,  no  careful  attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate  the  different  races 
separately.  Europeans  have  been  arriving  ever  since  the  conquest,  and 
there  has  been  an  immense  admixture  of  Indian  blood.  The  Incas  Avere 
a civilized  people,  the  marriages  with  Spaniards  were  numerous  from  the 
first,  and  Avhile  in  Virginia  we  only  hear  of  the  single  marriage  betAA'een 
Mr.  Rolfe  and  the  Princess  Pocahontas,  in  Peru  seA^eral  Spaniards  of 
the  highest  rank  took  Inca  wives.  At  the  same  time  others  retained 
the  purity  of  their  blood  ; and  here  Ave  may  seek  an  answer  to  our 
question  as  to  Avhat  influence  a residence  in  a mountainous  region,  Avithin 
the  tropics,  for  several  generations,  has  had  upon  their  descendants.  I 
do  not  myself  believe  that  man  is,  in  a direct  way,  greatly  affected  by 
mere  temperature ; I agree  with  Mr.  Shaler  that  his  adaptable  body 
aided  by  the  precautions  suggested  by  experience,  may,  within  certain 
limits,  defy  this  element  of  climate.  The  real  question  is  hoAv  far 
temperature  and  rainfall  affect  the  products  of  the  soil  upon  Avhich  his 
well-being  depends.  Now,  on  the  Peruvian  highlands,  there  is  a climate 
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not  only  admirably  ada)>ted  for  the  healthy  groAVth  and  development  of 
Euroj)eans,  but  for  the  production  of  all  the  food  supply  that  they  need. 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  Peruvians  of  pure  European  descent 
whose  progenitors  have  lived  in  the  tropics  for  several  generations. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  same  difficulty  as  regards  every  other  peoplel 
Each  one  of  us  had  256  progenitors  eight  generations  ago,  and  to  ascertain 
the  nationality  of  every  one  of  these  even  as  regards  one  individual 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  an  impossible  task — how  much  more  if  those  of 
a number  of  people  were  required,  whence  to  derive  an  average.  But 
there  are  in  Peru,  as  in  Europe,  a certain  number  of  reliable  pedigrees 
preserved,  with  descents  from  the  end  of  the  16th  and  early  part  of  the 
I7th  century,  and  with  marriages  showing  at  least  European  names  in 
each  generation.  Wyith  this  Ave  must  be  satisfied,  at  least  for  the  present. 
A considerable  number  of  such  pedigrees  are  in  existence.  I have  seen 
and  examined  five,  and  I possess  one.*  Moreover  I have  been  acquainted 
with  the  living  representative  in  each  case.  In  one  instance  the  original 
settler  in  South  America  was  an  Italian,  in  three  others  he  was  a 
Catalonian,  and  in  two  he  was  a Basque.  I can,  therefore,  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  respecting  six  families  which  have  been  settled  on 
tropical  highlands  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  and  are,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain,  of  piare  European  blood.  In  these  instances  there 
has  certainlj"  been  no  deterioration  either  physically  or  mentally.  The 
height,  the  chest  development,  the  fresh  complexion,  the  powers  of 
endurance  are  all  well  maintained.  The  homes  of  these  families  are  in 
or  near  cities  at  heights  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  above  die  lev^el  of 
the  sea,  their  members  have  led  out-of-door  lives,  and  have  been  well 
nourished  on  practically  the  same  food  as  sustained  their  ancestors  in 
Europe,  with  the  addition  of  maize  and  potatoes.  A more  extensive 
investigation  would  considerably  enlarge  the  number  of  such  families, 
not  only  in  Peru,  but  also  on  the  plateaux  of  Quito,  Bogota,  and  Mexico. 
It  must,  hoAvever,  be  admitted  that,  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  of 
cases,  there  is  more  or  less  admixture  of  Indian  blood  in  the  South 
American  families  of  European  descent ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  fresh 
blood  from  Europe  has  continually  arrived  throughout  the  period  of 
settlement  in  the  New  World. 

There  are  Grerman  and  Basque  colonies  in  the  Peruvian  highlands, 
but  they  have  not  been  established  there  long  enough  to  enable  us  to 
form  conclusions  from  their  experiences. 

The  data  on  which  we  are  able  to  base  even  a provisional  conclusion 
are  meagre  and  far  from  satisfying.  Still  they  are  far  and  away  more 
satisfactory  than  any  that  can  be  furnished  respecting  any  of  the  other 
mountainous  regions  of  the  tropics.  Such  as  they  are,  the  conclusion  I 
derive  from  them  is  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  mountain 
systems  which  cover  large  areas  in  the  tropics  are  well  adapted  for  the 
healthy  growth  and  development  of  generations  of  Europeans  of  pure 
blood.  The  climate  is  suitable,  all  the  food  supplies  most  conducive  to 
their  well-being  are  cultivated  and  raised,  and  we  have  at  least  some  proof 


* Tello  y Cabrera,  A^tete,  Novoa,  Quinones,  Ochoa,  Justiniani. 
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of  the  fact  that  European  settlers  do  thrive  for  generations  on  tropical 
plateaux  of  large  area.  My  impression  is  that  isolated  or  knife-like 
mountainous  regions  of  comparatively  small  area  in  the  tropics  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  are,  well  adapted  for  sanatoria,  but  that  they  are  not  suited 
for  continuous  European  settlement,  because  they  are  too  much  under 
the  influence,  in  various  ways,  of  the  adjacent  low  lands. 

Pedigree  of  the  Peruvian  Branch  of  the  Justiniani  Family. 

Axsaldo  Justixiani 
{Jm'is-consult  in  Genoa). 


Lucas  jvistiniani  = Josefa  Antequera. 
(born  in  Seville, 
settled  in  Peru). 


Luis  Justiniani  = Catalina  Ortiz  cie  Orne. 
(Settled  in  Peru). 


Luis  Justiniani  = 
(Citizen  of  Cuzco).  I 


Nicolo  Ambrosio  Justiniani 
(Citizen  of  Cuzco). 


Justo  Pastor  Justiniani  = Manuela  Simancas  y Ceuteno. 
(Physician  at  Cuzco). 


Pablo  Policarpo  Justiniani. 


.Ios6  Manuel. 

The  suitability  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  tropical  seas  for 
European  settlement  is  a question  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  the 
mountainous  regions,  that  it  cannot  well  be  overlooked.  The  fresh  sea 
breezes  enjoyed  by  islands  offer  great  advantages  which  may  or  may  not 
be  counterbalanced  by  other  less  favourable  effects  of  their  positions. 
But  it  is  dilRcult  to  believe  that  Europeans  are  unable  to  form  permanent 
settlements  under  the  delightful  climates  of  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  other  Pacific  groups.  I have  myself  known  men  of  pure  English 
parentage  who  were  born  and  brought  up  at  Tahiti  and  other  islands, 
and  whose  moral  and  physical  development  was  quite  equal  to  that  of 
their  progenitors.  But  I am  not  aware  of  instances  of  residence  in  any 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  more  than  three  generations. 

There  are,  however,  very  remarkable  instances  of  the  settlement  of 
white  people  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  not  only  at  Barbadoes,  but 
also  at  Tuagua,  one  of  the  Bahamas  to  the  north  of  Hayti,  and  within 
the  tropics.  The  people  formerly  known  as  “ red  legs,”  and  now  more 
commonly  as  “ poor  whites,”  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  are  of  perfectly 
pure  blood,  and  have  resided  in  the  tropics  for  two  centuries.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  rebels  who  were  sent  out  to  be  sold  as  slaves 


Balta^ara  Blanco  de  Hernosilla. 


= Maria  Ascencia  Carbajal  y Gonzalez. 
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between  the  years  1G50  and  1700.  They  have,  not  only  lived  in  the 
tropics  since  that  time,  but  they  have  survived  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  At  first  they  were  so  cruelly  treated  that 
their  numbers  were  reduced  from  over  7,000  in  1683  to  2,300  in  1698. 
They  were,  in  many  instances,  people  of  good  position,  and  among  those 
who  were  sent  out  after  Penruddock’s  rising  at  Salisbury  in  1656,  there 
were  country  gentlemen,  officers,  and  clergyman.  They  were  employed 
in  menial  outdoor  work  under  a scorching  sun,  and  ill-fed.  Again, 
1,800  prisoners  were  sent  out  after  Monmouth’s  rebellion.  These 
people  were  reduced  to  a state  of  the  most  abject  misery.  Yet  they 
survived  and  brought  up  families,  and  the  present  native  white  people 
are  their  descendants.  They  have,  no  doubt,  deteriorateil  considerably 
in  stature  and  general  physique,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  due  quite 
as  much  to  their  poverty  as  to  the  climate.  The  children  look  healthy, 
and  well  grown,  but  the  parents  are  wretched  in  appearance.  These 
“ whites  ” of  Barbadoes  are  mostly  fishermen,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
precarious  means  of  earning  a livelihood.  They  are  badly  fed  and 
clothed,  and  such  conditions  would  have  told  upon  their  physique  in  any 
climate.  As  a rule,  they  have  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  though  they 
are  sunburnt  from  their  occupation,  they  become  very  pale  after  quite  a 
short  spell  of  indoor  life.  Their  number  is  well  under  3,000.  In 
considering  the  case  of  these  Barbadoes  whites  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  their  origin,  the  sufferings  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  own 
poverty.  They  have  continued  to  live  for  generations  on  an  island  in 
the  tropics,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages.  Sir  Henry  Norman,  when 
he  was  Governor  of  -Jamaica,  visited  the  island  of  Tuagua,  north  of 
Hayti,  and  found  English  families  which  had  been  settled  there  since 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  He  has  written  a very  interesting  account  of 
them,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  have  not  suffered  under  the  same 
disadvantages  as  the  white  people  at  Barbadoes. 

Islands  in  the  ti’opics  assuredly  do  not  offer  the  same  chances  for 
European  life  as  mountainous  regions,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  In  spite  of  cool  sea  breezes,  they  are  exposed  to  several 
conditions  conducive  to  fever,  while  they  cannot  produce  the  kinds  of 
food  which  are  best  suited  to  promote  the  health  and  well-being  of 
Europeans.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  drawbacks,  and  in  spite  of  other 
unfavourable  conditions,  we  have  an  interesting  instance  at  Barl>adoes 
and  Tuagua  of  white  people  maintaining  existence  for  several  genera- 
tions. It  may*  well  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  circumstances  in  other 
respects  had  been  more  favourable,  the  experiment  would  not  have  been 
more  successful. 

With  these  meagre  materials  to  draw  a conclusion  from,  my  own 
provisional  opinion  is,  that  people  of  p\ire  Eui’opean  race,  under 
favourable  circumstances  may  settle  in  tropical  mountainous  regions  of 
wide  extent  and  continue  there  for  generations  without  physical  or 
mental  deterioration  ; and  that  they  may  continue  to  live  for  generations 
on  some  favourably  situated  tropical  islands,  but  not  without 
deterioration. 
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The  G-rowth  and  Development  of  Anglo-Indian  Children* 

BY 

Dr.  G.  M.  Giles,  in  Medical  Charge  of  the  Lawrence  Military- 
Asylum,  Sanawar,  Punjab. 



So  far  as  I know,  there  are  in  existence  no  statistics  bearing  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  Anglo-Indian  children,  and  I have  here  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  making  observations  on  the  subject.  This  is  a 
large  school  for  the  children  of  soldiers,  our  average  strength  ranging 
from  450  to  500.  For  a long  time  the  heights  and  weights  have  been 
taken  on  admission,  and  lately  the  children  have  been  Aveighed  and 
measured  every  six  months.  To  this  I have  added  measurements  of  the 
chest  and  of  the  eye-sight.  . . . The  majority  of  the  children  are  of 
pure  European  descent,  but  we  have  also  a large  number  of  Eurasians 
of  all  shades,  a few  being  almost  pure  natives.  IsTearly  all,  however, 
have  been  born  in  India.  . . . Personally,  I am  inclined  to  doubt  if 
there  be  any  marked  differences  between  children  reared  in  India  and  in 
England;  at  any  rate,  if  they  get  a fair  share  of  the  hills.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  notions  that  have  sprung  up  on  this  point  are  without  exception 
the  result  of  desultory  general  observation,  entirely  unchecked  by  the 
numerical  method.  Take  the  oft-quoted  statement  that  you  cannot  find 
a single  fourth-generation  European  raised  in  India,  and  the  deduction 
thence  that  Europeans  deteriorate  in  India.  Where  are  you  to  find 
such  a case  amongst  people  of  our  habits  ? The  darkest  Eurasian  will 
always  speak  of  England  as  “ home,”  and  if  he  can  only  get  the  money 
will  go  there  himself  and  send  his  children  there  to  be  educated.  Noav,  a 
family  too  poor  to  send  their  children  home  is  hardly  likely  to  keep  up 
a family  history  going  back  many  generations,  and  if  they  know  all  about 
their  grandfathers  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected.  Few  middle-class 
people,  even  in  England,  can  go  beyond  their  great-grandfathers. 
Hence  the  statement,  though  probably  true,  will  not  bear  the  deduction  ; 
as  whatever  the  infiuence  of  climate  may  be,  the  fact  depends  on  the 
social  customs  of  Anglo-Indians,  which  are  such  that  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  one  should  find  a family  that  could  give  an  authentic 
history  for  four-  generations  and  had  yet  been  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  haAm  its  children  brought  up  at  home  for  a more  or  less 
considerable  portion  of  their  rearing.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
it  Avould  be  practically  impossible  for  such  a family  to  find  other  similar 
families  quite  free  from  Asiatic  [blood]  Avith  which  to  intermarry 
through  so  many  generations.  There  are  such  large  numbers  of 
Eurasians  of  all  grades  amongst  the  regularly  domiciled  families,  that  in 
the  course  of  100  years  [the  descendants  of]  an  originally  pure  European 
family  would  be  sure  to  marry  some  girl  with  more  or  less  [native 
blood],  the  more  so  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  detect  [it].  I have  in 
my  mind  a very  fine  young  girl  amongst  our  elder  pupils.  She  has  a 


* Extract  from  letters  to  Mr.  F.  Galton, 
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mass  of  bright  red  hair,  with  a brilliant  complexion,  is  5 ft.  6 in.  high, 
and  weighs  140  lbs.,  not  bad  for  15.  Yet  her  own  brother  is  obviously 
an  Eurasian.  I am  sure  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  dispute  her 
assertion  of  unmixed  European  descent  did  she  choose  to  make  it.  The 
fact  is,  [that]  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  occur,  and  so  cannot 
be  tested. 



DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  B.  J.  Stokvis  (Amsterdam)  said  : — The  first  point  to  which 
I will  call  your  attention  is  the  question  of  tropical  ansemia.  What  is 
the  signification  of  antemia  ? In  pathology,  an®mia  is  that  condition  of  the 
blood  wherein  red  corpuscles,  and  especially  hsemoglobine,  are  diminished. 
Now,  if  you  examine  the  blood  of  a tropical  man  with  a pale  face,  pale 
lips,  &c.,  you  will  find  a normal  number  of  red  corpuscles,  a normal 
haemoglobine  rate.  And  these  researches  have  been  made  as  well  in  New 
Caledonia,  as  in  Java,  as  well  in  Europeans  as  in  natives.  So  we  must 
no  longer  speak  of  anaemia,  and  if  we  speak  of  tropical  anaemia,  we  must 
know  that  it  is  only  a special  condition  of  the  vaso-moter  system,  by  which 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  diminution  of  tissue  change. 

The  second  point  is  the  question  of  the  propagation  of  Europeans  for 
more  than  three  generations  in  tropical  climates.  Now  I am  convinced 
that  when  you  seek  only  in  healthy  tropical  climates,  whether  in  tropical 
islands,  or  in  tropical  highlands,  you  will  find  the  same  thing  as  in  the 
islands  of  the  Carnatic  Sea,  where  all  colonising  peoples,  Spaniards, 
Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  Danish,  Englishmen,  have  succeeded.  In  the 
only  places  of  which  I can  personally  speak — the  Dutch  West  India 
colonies — pedigrees  are  to  be  had  of  true  European  families,  persisting  for 
almost  three  centuries,  without  the  introduction  of  a drop  of  native  blood. 
Finally,  the  chief  point  to  which  I would  call  your  attention  is  this.  All 
living  organisms  are  moulded  by  the  external  conditions  in  which  they 
are  placed.  And  so  Europeans  must  know  that  if  they  will  settle  in 
the  colonies  from  generation  to  generation,  they  cannot  expect  to  remain 
what  they  were  : they  must  deteriorate,  they  must  become  more  and  more 
equal  to  the  native.  If  they  would  remain  Europeans  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  they  must  repatriate  themselves  from  time  to  time,  and 
experience  that  favourable  influence  of  our  moderate  climate,  which  gives 
a man  so  much  energy  in  both  body  and  soul. 

Dr.  Ewart  thought  that  too  great  importance  had  been  ascribed  to 
the  mere  fact  of  reduction  of  temperature.  Many  other  factors  were 
concerned.  If  colonisation  in  the  tropics  had  been  practicable  on  a large 
scale,  surely  it  would  have  been  carried  out  ere  this.  But  such  settle- 
ments are  purely  artificial  in  Asia,  especially  in  India  ; no  outdoor  work 
is  done,  and  yet  a majority  of  the  settlers  have  to  send  their  children  to 
Europe.  This  is  very  regrettable  politically,  but  none  the  less  a fact. 
Apparently  there  is  no  prospect  of  turning  these  hill  districts  in  tropical 
climates  to  permanent  use  for  colonisation  proper. 

Dr.  Milliet  (Berne)  said : — In  Dr.  Felkin’s  paper  allusion  is  made 
to  the  causes  of  death  in  the  higher  Swiss  valleys.  I wish  to  point  out 
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that  the  statistical  data  as  to  the  causes  of  death  in  that  part  of  Switzer- 
land are  not  as  conclusive  as  Dr.  Felkin  seems  to  suppose,  the  causes 
of  deaths  being  ascertained  in  only  a small  fraction  of  the  mortality 
occurring  in  the  high  Swiss  valleys. 

^ 

On  the  Influence  of  Clays  and  Limestones  on  Medical  &eography, 
illustrated  by  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Cancer  amongst 
Females  in  England  and  Wales. 

BY 

Alfred  Haviland. 

When  in  1868  I first  carried  out  the  design  of  illustrating  the 
geographical  distribution  of  diseases  in  England  and  Wales  by  means  of 
coloured  maps,  I studied  the  registration  district  map  of  England  side 
by  side  with  an  early  impression  of  Greenough’s  splendid  physical  and 
geological  map  of  England  and  Wales,  on  a scale  of  six  miles  to  an  incli, 
published  by  the  Geological  Society.  Those  who  know  this  map  will 
understand  how  admirably  adapted  it  is  for  the  study  of  the  pliysical 
configuration  and  geological  structure  of  our  country.  Heart  disease 
was  the  first  cause  of  death  investigated,  and  the  results  obtained  proved 
how  greatly  the  mortality  from  the  class  of  diseases  registered  under  this 
term  was  influenced  by  fhe  configuration  of  the  country,  by  what  is 
usually  termed  its  physical  geography.  In  fact  the  map  of  heart  disease 
is  eminently  calculated  to  demonstrate  the  powerful  effect  on  the  public 
health  of  thorough  ventilation  hy  our  prevailing  -^inds  j for  it  clearly 
shows  that  wherever  these  winds  can  have  free  access  without  hindrance, 
and  can  thereby  purge  all  the  valley- systems  of  their  residual  air  and 
malarial  emanations — whether  in  the  form  of  the  source  of  malarial 
rheumatism  or  not — they  thoroughly  ventilate  the  country,  and  at  once 
reduce  the  mortality  from  those  causes  of  death  grouped  under  the 
heading  “ Heart  Disease.”  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  prevailing- 
sea- winds  are  shut  out  from  the  valley-systems,  in  consequence  of  their 
axes  being  at  right  angles  to  their  courses  and  to  the  tidal  wave — where,  in 
fact,  the  valleys  form  pent-up  hollows  through  which  these  winds  cannot 
blow — this  map  shows  unmistakably  that  within  such  unventilated,  or  at 
least  imperfectly  ventilated,  areas,  is  to  be  found  the  highest  mortality 
from  heart  disease.  Since  this  map  was  constructed,  I have  shown  by 
later  investigations  throughout  Scotland  that  the  same  rule  obtains  all 
over  Great  Britain,  from  the  Land’s  End  to  Duncansby  Head.  I need 
scarcely  say  that  the  discovery  of  this  important  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  this  class  of  diseases  was  wholly  unexpected,  although  when 
displayed  by  means  of  coloured  maps  easily  understood.  So  far  such  is 
an  outline  of  the  effect  of  physical  configuration  of  the  country  on 
medical  geography.  We  shall  presently  find,  however,  that  the  geological 
character  of  the  areas  undej'  investigation  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Whilst  pursuing  the  studies  indicated  above,  I was  struck 
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with  the  close  I’ehition  that  the  high  and  low  mortality  from  some  causes 
of  death  bore  to  certain  well-marked  geological  features  in  the  localities 
where  these  causes  either  prevailed  or  were  infrequent.  After  com- 
pleting my  heart  disease  and  phthisis  maps,  at  the  instance  of  the 
London  Medical  Society  in  1 868  I investigated  the  distribution  of  cancer 
among  females  in  England  and  Wales,  and  whilst  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  map  illustrating  the  results,  I was  then  forcibly  struck  by 
the  close  relation  that  the  high  and  low  mortality  districts  bore  to  the 
geological  character  of  their  areas.  It  became  evident,  after  further 
investigation,  which  I have  continued  u]3  to  the  present  hour,  that  the 
medical  geography  of  certain  fatal  malignant  diseases  among  females, 
which  have  been  certified  by  qualified  English  medical  practitioners  as 
cancer  in  some  one  of  its  forms,  would  be  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
natural  history  of  that  dreadful  disease,  not  only  because  it  showed  a 
preference  for  certain  haunts  which  could  be  defined,  but  because  it 
further  showed  that  within  those  very  haunts  there  resided  a something- 
associated  with  the  presence  and  malignity  of  this  dread  disease  which 
was  capable  of  being  infinenced  by  certain  geological  formations  ; for  it 
is  evident  to  anyone  examining  the  map  of  the  medical  geography  of 
cancer  among  females  that  the  high  mortality  districts  are  always  more 
or  less  associated  with  certain  hydrographic  and  geological  features,  such 
as  floods  and  clays ; whilst  the  low  mortality  districts  are  comparatively 
on  high  ground,  not  subject  to  floods,  and  mostly  characterised  by 
calcareous  rocks.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  medical  geograjjher  is  to 
ascertain  where  certain  diseases  prevail,  and  to  indicate  those  areas  on 
his  map  as  guides  to  other  investigators  who  have  opportunities  of 
studying  the  causes  of  such  prevalence  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  to  others 
who  are  studying  the  natural  history  of  such  diseases,  and  especially 
to  those  engaged  in  bacteriology  ; and  lastly,  to  the  busy  medical  practi- 
tioner who  requires  to  know  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  the  patients  who 
consult  him  as  to  where  they  ought  not  to  reside  if  they  v/ould  avoid  the 
diseases  they  dread,  and  where  are  to  be  found  the  localities  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  chance  of  escaping  them. 

The  facts  which  drew  my  attention  to  this  snlqect  first  were  as 
follows  : (1)  In  1868  I showed,  by  means  of  the  map  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Distribution  of  Cancer  among  Females  at  all  Ages,  during  the 
ten  years  1851-1860  («)  that  the  groups  of  districts  having  the  lowest 
mortality  from  these  causes  were  to  be  found  where  the  limestones  and 
chalk  characterised  the  sites ; and  (6)  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest 
mortality  was  to  be  found  where  the  clays  of  different  formations  abounded 
and  were  subject  to  be  flooded  by  the  extravasated  waters  of  fully 
formed  rivers.  (2)  In  1875,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  work  on  disease 
distribution,  I drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  cancer  among 
women  did  not  thrive  in  chalk  districts,  and  referred  to  the  infrequency 
of  this  disease  where  this  formation  predominated.  Thus  I remarked 
that  “ the  essentially  chalk  comity  of  Hampshire  is  remarkably  free  from 
“ cancer  where  this  formation  predominates  ; its  rivers,  the  Test  and 
“ the  Itchen,  have  their  origin  in  the  chalk  hills;  they  are  genuine 
“ rivers  of  the  chalk  and  possess  these  remarkable  characteristics  from 
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“ the  absorbent  nature  of  the  formation  which  gives  them  rise,  they  do 
“ not  swell  suddenly  after  heavy  rains,  nor  do  they  'flood  their  banks. 
“ They  retain  a very  equable  height  during  summer  and  winter,  neither 
“ drying  up  in  a drought  nor  flooding  their  vicinity  after  a deluge  of 
“ rain  or  sudden  thaws  ; their  waters  are  seldom  coloured — in  fact  they 
“ are  the  least  alluvial  of  our  rivers.  We  must,  however,  remember  not 
“ to  confound  these  river  J^rom  the  chalk,  with  those  which  only  pass 
“ through  the  chalk,  after  rising  from  the  heights  of  other  formations, 
“ such  as  those  which  spring  from  the  Wealden  heights,  and  then  cut 
“ their  way  to  the  sea  through  the  north  and  south  downs.” 

When  I first  commenced  these  investigations  I took  the  deaths  at 
“ all  ages,”  even  in  the  case  of  cancer  among  females.  This  was 
a necessary  step  in  the  first  instance.  My  first  map  on  this  subject 
was  constructed  from  the  deaths  among  females  at  all  ages  that  took 
place  during  the  ten  years  1851-1860.  Cancer,  however,  among  females 
does  not  begin  to  prove  a very  fatal  disease  until  the  age  of  35  years  is 
reached,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  death  rate 
among  females  at  certain  age  periods  for  the  20  years  1851-1870,  to 
every  10,000  females  living  : — 


Annually  to  every  10,000 
females  living. 


And  at  and  above  35  for  the  same  period  14 "40  to  every  10,000  women 
living.  During  the  10  years,  1851-1860,  the  death-rate  for  this  period 
of  life  amounted  to  12 ‘98,  whilst  during  the  succeeding  period  it 
increased  to  15 '63.  In  this  paper  I shall  deal  with  the  20  years 
period — 1851-1870 — except  when  I have  reason  to  compare  the  first 
10-year  period  with  the  second. 

With  a view  of  illustrating  my  subject  I have  selected  certain 
groups  of  districts  in  three  well  known  parts  of  England : — 

(1.^  The  Thames  Valley  ; 

(2.)  The  County  of  Hants;  and 
(3.)  The  English  Lake  District. 

I wish  it  to  be  understood  in  the  first  place  that  by  the  term 
influence  I mean  the  power  that  clays  and  limestones  have,  by  wrtue  of 
their  physical  and  chemical  natures,  of  strengthening  or  of  enfeebling 
those  factors  in  local  climates  which  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment, of  certain  malignant  growths  which  have  been  registered,  under 
the  name  cancer,  as  the  causes  of  92,935  deaths  among  females  during 
the  20  years  1851-70,  My  maps  show  the  death-rates  from  this  cause 
in  each  of  the  630  registration  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  state  at  the  beginning  that  during  the  20  years  cancer 
has  never  been  absent  from  any  one  of  these  districts,  so  that  whether  a 
district  be  all  chalk  or  all  clay,  it  matters  not — not  one  has  been  free 
from  a fatal  case  of  this  disease. 


Under  25  years 

- 0-16" 

Between  25  and  35  years 

- U52 

35  „ 45  „ 

- 6-34 

45  „ 55  „ 

- 14-17 

V 

55  „ 65  „ 

- 20-92 

65  „ 75  „ 

- 25-96 

75  „ above 

- 25-95_, 
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It  is  a matter  of  fact  that  among  plants  we  find  certain  species  that 
really  only  thrive  on  ehcdh  and  calcareous  soils,  appearing  every  now 
and  then  in  heavy  clayey  soils,  and  we  wonder  how  these  individual 
specimens  found  their  way  there,  feeling  sure  in  our  own  minds  that 
their  surroundings  were  not  the  result  of  choice  nor  in  harmony  with 
their  instincts.  Again,  in  our  rambles  we  find  a clay  and  moisture- 
loving  plant  every  now  and  then  rooted  in  a dry  limestone  soil,  looking 
certainly  out  of  place,  and  in  a condition  which  we  could  not  term 
thriving.  Since  land  plants  first  appeared  on  the  earth,  some  ha’s  e been 
forced  away  from  their  ancestral  homes  to  live  as  best  they  oould  on 
sites  and  amidst  surroundings  differing  toto  ccelo  from  those  of  the 
homes  where  their  early  parents  throve  in  ages  past.  Darwin  has  taught 
us  Avith  what  results.  With  clays  we  associate  impermeability  to,  and 
retentiveness  of,  moisture  ; Avith  limestones,  on  the  other  hand,  dryness 
anti  permeability  are  connected  in  our  minds.  In  geological  history,  life 
daAvued  amidst  surroAuidings  in  Avhich  carbon,  oxygen,  lime  and  Avater 
held  SAvay  (limestones),  not  Avhere  silica,  alumina  and  Avater  (clays) 
predominated.  IST or  Avas  the  daAvn  of  life  associated  Avith  the  silica  that 
formed  the  vast  accumulation  of  sandstones.  Every  great  geological 
period,  from  the  Archaen  to  the  Recent,  has  been  chai’acterisetl  by 
either  sandstones,  clays,  or  limestones.  The  Archaen  rocks  Avere 
subjected  to  decomposition  and  disintegration,  and  in  the  sequel  yielded 
the  material  for  Cambrian  and  Silurian  clay,  slates,  grits,  and  sandstones. 
Limestones  appeared  in  the  Bala  and  Coniston  beds  of  the  LoAver 
Silurian.  Then  folloAved  the  mountain  limestone  of  the  carboniferous 
period,  the  magnesian  limestones  of  the  Permian ; and  in  succession, 
the  limestones  of  the  Lias  and  the  Oolite,  and,  lastly,  the  Chalk.  The 
geological  map  before  us  giA’es  us  a pictirre  of  the  sedimentary  and  other 
rocks  Avith  which  these  limestones  are  connected  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  the  oldest  rocks  the  clays  are  indurated,  folded  and  changecl  by 
pressure  and  heat,  and  have  lost  their  plasticity.  They,  hoAvever,  are 
subject  to  decomposition,  to  the  action  of  sub-aerial  influences,  and  under 
them  return  again  to  clay,  which  is  AA’ashed  doAvn  into  the  loAver  lands. 
The  granites,  too,  which  have  been  intruded  into  their  rocks,  Avhere 
exposed  by  denudations,  are  subject  to  similar  decomposition,  and  the 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  of  their  felspars  forms  clays  Avhich 
eventually  find  their  leA'el  in  the  valleys. 

If  Ave  pass  on  to  the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  period,  A\^e  find  the 
Lias  yielding  clays  for  bricks  and  tiles,  the  Bradford  claj-  of  the  loAver 
Oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  of  the  middle,  and  the  Kimmeridge  clay  of  the 
Upper  Oolites — the  tAvo  latter  are  found  crossing  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  in  Avhich  also  are  found  the  W eald  clay  and  Gault  clay  of  the 
Cretaceous  series,  and  the  London  clay  of  the  Eocene ; and  covering  the 
great  part  of  the  valleys  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain  is  the  boulder 
clay.  Clays  and  limestones,  therefore,  are  important  factors  in  the 
structure  of  our  country,  and  must,  from  their  widely  differing  physical 
and  chemical  characters,  be  connected  Avith  Avidely  differing  effects  on 
the  lower  air  of  our  atmosphere,  in  Avhich  are  found  resident  those 
invisible  but  potent  influences  which  affect  not  only  the  cellular  structure. 
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of  the  human  body  but  of  all  other  bodies  endowed  with  life  that  are 
bathed  in  it,  both  in  its  nascent  and  matured  form. 

In  the  history  of  disease,  clays  are  connected  with  the  most  deadly 
scourges  to  which  the  human  race  has  been  subjected,  such  as  those  that 
have  arisen  in  our  own  times  from  vegetable  decomposition  after  floods — 
as  in  the  instance  of  cholera  from  the  alluvial  clays  forming  the  delta  of 
the  Granges,  and  in  the  ong  list  of  malarial  fevers  all  over  the  world  which 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  and  inland  marshes,  charac- 
terised by  alluvial  clays  saturated  with  the  products  of  the  decomposed 
and  decomposing  vegetation  which  had  first  been  flooded,  then  killed,  and 
left  to  rot  in  the  sun.  Limestones  have  no  such  an  appalling  record. 
We  know  of  no  epidemic  sweeping  over  the  world,  either  air-borne  or 
man-borne,  that  could  be  traced  to  a limestone  nidus ; on  the  contrary, 
as  I have  just  said,  they  are  associated  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  life  ; 
and  now  I will  endeavour  to  show  how  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  preservers  of  that  life  in  contest  with  one  fatal  class  of  causes  which 
imperil  it. 

The  materials  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  consist  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  bodies,  which  have  been  termed  elements,  of  which  those  that 
form  the  bases  of  clays  and  limestones,  namely,  aluminium  and 
calcium,  formed  10  and  4 ‘5  per  cent,  respectively,  and  when  united  to 
oxygen,  forming  alumina,  amounted  to  19 "0,  and  forming  lime,  to  6'3 
per  cent.  I have  said  that  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  clays 
and  limestones  differed  witlely  from  each  other,  dwelling,  however,  only 
on  the  former.  I will  now,  however,  say  a few  words  on  an  important 
property  possessed  by  limestone,  that  is  not  found  in  any  other  rock — 
the  power  of  neutralising  the  acids  that  are  the  result  of  vegetable 
decomposition. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  rain 
Avater,  by  combining  with  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  forms  a 
soluble  bicai'bonate  which  is  carried  off  to  the  sea  in  vast  quantities  b}’ 
our  rivers.  We  know,  too,  that  the  soh^ent  action  of  rain  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  has  been  the  cause  in  ages  long  past  of  the 
tunnelling  of  limestone  areas,  by  which  means  underground  rivers  have 
di’ained  the  land — instances  of  which  are  recorded  by  the  Greek  poets, 
and  by  the  geologists  of  the  present  day  who  have  described  the  fossil- 
bearing  caves  of  our  country  and  of  North  America.  In  one  of  the 
limestone  areas  of  the  Lake  district  may  be  seen,  on  a gigantic  scale,  the 
result  of  this  solvent  action  of  rain-water,  combined  with  that  of  acids, 
the  outcome  of  vegetable  decomposition.  At  Whitbarrow,  in  the  Lake 
District,  the  tilted  slabs  of  limestone  are  seen  to  be  sculptured  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  The  combined  acids  have  eaten  away  the 
rock  so  as  to  form  deep  groovings  all  over  the  surface  of  the  slabs ; 
these  groovings  resembling  the  tortuous  sculpturing  known  to  architects 
as  rustic  work.  Lying  at  the  bottom  of  these  snake-like  grooves  are  the 
remains  of  the  fallen  leaves  from  the  adjacent  wood — sodden,  decomposed 
and  decomposing,  supplying  fresh  acids  by  which  the  already  deep 
etchings  are  rendered  deeper  and  deeper.  Again,  the  joints  of  the 
limestone  slabs  are  eaten  away  in  a similar  manner,  so  that  they  are  now 
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wide  enough  to  admit  a man’s  leg  in  many  places,  and  these  gaping 
chasms  render  great  caution  necessary  in  walking  over  this  weird 
sculptured  pavement.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been  described 
that  the  limestone  has  neutralised  the  acids  that  have  been  formed  by 
the  vegetable  decomposition,  which  hrst  took  place  at  the  surface  of  the 
slabs  ; and  as  the  drainage  of  the  carbonated  rain-water  rendered  more 
acid  by  decomposition  first  marked  out  the  courses  of  the  flowing  acid 
water,  so  in  the  sequel  were  these  courses  preserved  until,  by  gradual 
deepening,  they  were  able  to  afford  shelter  to  the  blown  leaves  that  feh 
from  the  trees  around,  until  they  were  piled  up  into  rotten  masses  of 
acid-forming  material. 

The  great  lesson  that  this  interesting  locality  teaches  us  is  that  one 
of  the  chief  functions  of  limestone  is  to  neutralise  the  acid  products  of 
vegetable  decomposition,  aud  that  this  function  is  more  or  less  well 
fulfilled  whenever  it  is  required ; that  it  matters  not  whether  the  evil  to 
be  counteracted  arises  from  a mass  of  dead  leaves  lying  sodden  on  its 
surface,  or  from  the  results  of  a widespread  flood  covering  many  square 
miles. 

I will  now  give  the  facts  which  have,  in  my  opinion,  a special 
bearing  on  the  influence  of  clays  aud  limestones  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  cancer  among  females  as  an  illustration  of  the  subject. 

In  1868,  I constructed  a map  showing  the  geographical  distribution 
of  cancer  among  females  at  “all  ages”  during  the  ten  years  1851-60. 
In  that  map  certain  areas  are  coloured  in  different  shades  of  blue, 
the  darkest  blue  representing  the  highest  death-rate  from  this 
cause,  whilst  the  other  areas  are  coloured  in  different  shades  of 
red,  the  darkest  red  indicating  the  lowest  death-rates.  In  the 
Thames  basin  there  will  be  found  five  groups  of  districts  which 
follow  the  river  in  its  course,  and  are  either  bounded  or  traversed  by  it. 
The  highest  group  ( i ) consists  of  districts  below  Oxford,  more  or  less 
characterised  by  clayey  soils  aud  subsoils  superadded  to  which  ate 
alluvial  clays  and  river  gravels.  This  group  consists  of  the  following 
districts — Wallingford,  Bradfield,  Beading,  Wokingham,  and  Henley — 
which  in  this  map  are  coloured  blue  so  as  to  indicate  a death-rate 
from  cancer  above  the  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  for  1851-60. 
(2)  The  next  group  consists  of  Cookham,  Windsor,  and  Wycombe,  or 
such  districts  as  are  remarkable  geologically  for  the  outcrop  of  chalk 
that  takes  place  within  them,  this  formation,  which  is  a carbonate  of 
lime,  prevailing  over  the  greater  part  of  the  area  which  forms  the 
group.  Coincident  with  this  geological  fact  is  the  medical  one,  that 
within  this  area  the  death-rate  from  cancer  Avas  below  the  annual 
average  of  the  country.  This  group  is  coloured  red,  indicating  that 
it  is  a /ore- mortality  group.  Between  this  group,  wdaicli  hereafter  will 
be  known  as  the  Chalk  group  aboAm  London,  and  London  itself,  is  a 
third  (3)  group  consisting  of  Kingston,  Chertsey,  Richmond,  Brentford, 
Staines,  and  Eton — all  more  or  less  lying  upon  the  London  clay.  It  is 
coloured  blue,  and  contains  a mortality  above  the  average.  (4)  The 
fourth  group  consists  of  the  division  of  London  and  the  districts  of 
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West  Ham  and  Romford ; this  also  is  a blue,  or  high-mortality  group. 
(5)  And  lastly,  below,  is  the  group  comprising  the  districts  of  Orsett 
and  Hartford,  both  of  which,  like  No.  2,  are  remarkable  for  the  outcrop 
of  chalk  which  takes  place  in  them,  the  river  Thames  cutting  it  in  two. 
This  is  known  as  the  Chalk  group  below  London,  and  is  coloured  red, 
indicating  the  low  mortality  within  it.  The  areas  of  all  five  groups 
ai’e  more  or  less  subject  to  seasonal  fioods. 

On  looking  at  such  a map,  and  seeing  these  two  red  groups  standing 
out  as  notable  exceptions  to  the  other  three  blue  groups,  Ave  are  at 
once  forced  to  ask  the  question : What  is  the  meaning  of  such  a 
marked  difference  in  the  mortality  ? or  at  least  to  inquire  more  fully 
into  the  circumstances  which  are  coincident  Avith  tAVO  such  sudden 
departures  from  the  prevailing  death-rates  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  We  then  take  a geological  map  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
compare  the  death-rates  from  this  cause  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  having  discovered  that  chalk  is  the  geological  formation  Avhich  is 
coincident  Avith  this  loAvering  of  the  death-rates  in  the  Thames  basin, 
we  trace  this  formation  and  its  allies,  the  Carboniferous,  Oolitic  and 
other  limestones  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
then  Ave  find  that,  almost  Avithout  exception,  the  districts  Avhich  are 
similarly  characterised  by  chalk  and  limestone  are  coloured  red,  so  as 
to  indicate  death-rates  from  cancer  among  females  beloAV  the  aA’erage. 
We  next  trace  the  different  kinds  of  clays  in  the  same  way,  and  find 
that,  Avherever  these  formations  are  found,  and  subject  to  be  flooded 
seasonally  as  the  districts  iiA  the  Thames  are,  the  districts  which  lie  on 
these  clays  are  coloured  blue,  indicating  high  mortality.  There  must 
be  a cause  for  all  this,  but  this  I must  leaA'e  for  future  discussion,  as 
my  present  function  is  simply  to  lay  before  you  the  facts  connected  Avith 
the  influence  of  clays  and  limestones  on  medical  geography,. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  other  groups,  I Avill  briefly  summarise  the 
facts  as  I haAm  found  them  in  the  five  groups  of  districts  along 
the  RiA’er  Thames.  I must  noAV  tell  you  that  I have  ceased  to  use  the 
statistics  of  cancer  among  females  at  “ all  ages,”  for  the  reason  that 
the  table  above  affords ; by  doing  so  I eliminate  tAvo  thirds  of  the  female 
pojAulation  which  haA'e  not  arriA'ed  at  the  age  at  Avhich  this  class  of 
diseases  begins  to  shoAV  itself  fatal.  Necessarily  in  doing  so  the  labour 
of  the  investigation  is  increased,  biit  that  matters  not  so  long  as  the 
results  are  proportionately  more  reliable. 

By  that  table  we  have  seen  that  the  mortalitj'  leaps  from  1 • 52  at 
the  age-period  between  twenty-fiAm  and  thirty-fiA'e  years,  to  6 ’34 
between  thirty-five  and  forty -five  years,  and  that  it  goes  on  increasing 
as  age  advances.  Noav,  measured  by  the  death-rates  among  females  at 
and  above  thirty-five  years  of  age,  let  us  see  Avhether  another  decennial 
period,  added  to  the  one  represented  on  the  map  for  1851-1860,  Avill 
bear  out  what  seemed  to  be  foreshadowed  in  it. 

For  the  twenty  years  1851-1870,  the  annual  death-rate  from  cancer 
among  women  at  and  above  thirty-five  years  amounted  to  14 ‘40  to 
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every  10,000  females  living.  We  will  just  compare  the  death-rate  notes 
of  the  two  decennial  periods  separately, 


1 . Clay 

2.  Chalk 

3.  Clay 

4.  Clay  - 

5.  Chalk 

Clay  groups 
Chalk  groups 


Groups. 


1851-1860. 

1861-1870. 

17-83 

19-32 

„ 12-41 

17-26 

16-95 

18-57 

16-68 

19-44 

11-02 

14-8.8 

17-15 

19-16 

11-71 

16-07 

For  the  two  decennial  periods,  1851—1870,  the  death-rates  are  as 
follows  : — 


— 

1851-1870. 

' 

1.  Clay 

18-58 

2.  Chalk  - .... 

14-97 

3.  Clay 

17-86 

4.  Clay  ...  - - 

18-18 

5.  Chalk 

13-08. 

Clay  groups  - - - 

18-21 

Chalk  groups  - - _ . . 

14-02 

Difference  - - - 

so  that  the  death-rates  on  the  chalk  amounted  to  22  • 9 per  cent,  less 
than  those  on  the  clays  during  the  twenty  years  1851-1870. 

The  chalk  country  of  Hampshire  will  now  engage  us  for  a short 

time. 

In  the  map  of  deaths  from  cancer  among  females  at  “ all  ages  ” 
during  1851-1860,  it  wdll  be  seen  that  the  group  of  districts  drained 
by  the  rivers  Test  and  Itchin  is  coloured  red,  so  as  to  indicate  a 
low  mortality  from  cancer.  The  districts  comprised  within  this  group 
are  Hornsey,  Stockbridge,  Winchester,  Alresford,  Whitchurch,  Andover, 
and  Kingsclere,  having  a total  mean  population  of  women  above 
35  years  of  age  of  13,551  during  1851-60,  and  of  14,327  during  1861-70. 
In  the  former  decennial  period  the  annual  death-rate  among  women 
amounted  to  10 '06,  and  in  the  latter  to  12 '49  to  every  10,000  women 
living.  Thus  we  have  the  following  death-rates  in  a group  of  districts 
lying  mostly  upon  chalk  in  Hampshire  : — 


1851-60. 

1861-70. 

Hampshire  group 

10-06 

12-49 

England  and  Wales  - _ - 

12-98 

15-63 

Difierenee 

2-92 

3-14 

i p.  2596. 
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Compared  with  the  clay  districts  in  the  Thames  Valley  we  get  the 


following  results : — 

— 

1851-70. 

Thames  clay  groups  - - - - - 

Hampshire  chalk  groups  . - _ 

18-21 

11-27 

6-94 

Thames  chalk  groups  with  clay  suiroundings  aucl  floods  - 
Hampshire  chalk  groups,  chalk  surroundings  and  no 
floods  ...  - 

14-02 

11-27 

Difierence  - - - - 

2-75 

If  we  now  take  the  English  Lake  district,  wc  see  that  in  the 
map  already  referred  to  the  districts  in  1851-60,  which  are  chiefly 
characterised  by  the  mountain  limestone,  had  a very  low  mortality 
(coloured  darh  red)  ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  districts  lying  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Eden — Avhere  boulder  and  other  clays  prevail,  where  floods 
take  place,  and  especially  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eden,  Carlisle,  where 
lias  and  other  clays  are  found — the  mortality  of  the  area  was  repre- 
sented by  blue  so  as  to  indicate  a death-rate  above  the  average  at 
“all  ages.”  That  the  death-Tate,  too,  in  the  Valley' of  the  Derwent  was 
higher  than  over  the  limestone  districts.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
at  “ all  ages  ” in  1851-60.  If  we  now  look  at  a map  which  represents 
the  geographical  distribution  of  cancer  among  females  in  the  English 
Lake  district  for  1851-70,  it  will  be  seen  that  wherever  the  mountain 
limestone  and  other  palaeozoic  rocks  are  the  characteristic  formations, 
there  the  death-rates  are  the  lowest.  As  this  subject  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  the  forthcoming  second  edition  of  my  work  which  was 
published  in  1875,  I Avill  briefly  give  the  following  facts  in  such  a form 
as  to  render  them  comparable  with  those  already  given  ; — 

The  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Lake  Districts. 

Mountain  Limestone  Districts  - - 9 ' 27 

Clayey  and  Flooded  Districts  - - 15 '71 

Difference  - 6 ’ 44- 


Before  leaving  these  numerical  data  it  Avill  be  Avell  to  place  the 
main  facts  together,  which  the  three  groups  afford  us. 


1851-1870. 

Clay  and  Flooded. 

Chalk. 

- - 

Groups. 

Groups. 

1.  London  Basin  - _ . 

18-21 

14-02 

2.  Hampshire  - - 

— 

11-27 

3.  The  Lake  District  - - 

15-n 

9-27 

Mean  - 

16-96 

11-55 

/ 
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These  figvires  give  us  some  idea  of  what  has  taken  place  all  over 
the  country,  and  are  of  a sufficiently  decisive  character  to  demand  their 
being  well  weighed  whilst  studying  the  natural  history  of  such  a disease 
as  cancer. 

The  difference  in  the  death-rates  among  dry  and  flooded  districts 
is  too  evident  to  be  passed  by  unheeded.  The  difference  of  over  30  per 
cent,  is  too  striking  not  to  demand  investigation. 

I believe  that  such  maps  as  I have  had  the  honour  of  submitting 
to  this  Congress  tend  to  draw  the  attention  not  only  of  the  student 
of  demography  and  medical  geography,  but  of  the  medical  practitioner 
to  the  very  localities  where  the  causes  of  prevalence  or  infrequency  of 
certain  diseases  are  to  be  found.  Such  maps,  too,  in  the  practice 
of  preventive  medicine  are  indispensable,  when  the  medical  practitioner 
is  asked  the  all-important  question  by  patients  predisposed  to  certain 
diseases  where  they,  their  children,  or  those  in  whose  welfare  they  are 
interested,  similarly  predisposed,  should  live,  so  as  to  give  the  dreaded 
malady  the  last  chance  of  developing  into  a fatal  form. 

— ^ 

The  Influence  of  G-eology  upon  Health,  and  upon  the 
Distribution  of  Disease. 

BY 

W.  Topley,  F.R.S.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Geological  Survey  of  England. 



The  author  illustrated  his  remarks  by  reference  to  the  maps  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  on  which  the  superficial  deposits  are  now  shown  in 
detail.  The  south-east  and  the  north-east  of  England  were  the  areas 
mainly  discussed. 

The  physical  features  of  a country  are  controlled  mainly  by  the 
geological  structure.  These,  with  the  nature  and  range  of  the  surface 
soils,  have  been  the  main  causes  in  determining  the  distribution  of  the 
population,  strata  which  are  light,  porous,  and  fertile  being  those  first 
settled.  Here  arable  soil  occurred,  and  water  could  be  obtained. 
Incidentally  reference  was  made  to  the  same  causes  in  determining 
the  parish  boundaries.  The  influence  of  geology  in  controlling  the 
water  supply  of  a district  was  referred  to. 

The  author  then  described  the  distribution  of  certain  diseases  in  the 
south-east  of  England.  Dr.  G.  Buchanan  has  shown  that,  as  a rule, 
wetness  of  soil  is  the  main  controlling  factor  in  the  distribution  of 
phthisis.  Dr.  Kelly  has  shown,  for  West  Sussex,  that  certain  local 
anomalies  in  this  generalization,  recognised  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  are 
largely  removed  if  to  wetness  of  soil  we  add  bleakness  of  situation. 
Wetness  of  soil  seems  also  to  cause  diphtheria,  which  is  especially 
prevalent  over  the  wet  clay-soil  of  Sussex. 

Some  remarks  were  made  upon  the  distribution  of  goitre,  as  to  the 
geological  relations  of  which  very  contradictory  opinions  have  been 
expressed. 
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Bericht  iiber  eine  Lepra-Enquete  in  Egypten. 

VON 

Franz  Engel  Bey, 

Practischer  Arzt,  Chef  der  Sanitats-Statistik,  Cairo. 



Die  Aufmerksamkeit  der  eiiropaischen  Aerzte  hat  sich  in  den 
letzten  Jahrzehnten  mehr  und  mehr  der  Lepra  zugeweudet,  die  man 
sich  bis  dahin  als  eine  erloschene  Krankheit  zu  betrachten  sich  gewohnt 
hatte.  Die  erste  und  bedeutendste  Anregung  hierzu  ging  wohl  von 
Norwegen  aus,  wo  vor  nunmehr  circa  40  Jahren  Daniellsen  und  Bock 
ihre  Erfahrungen  iiber  die  Lepra  daselbst  bekannt  gaben.  Im  Jahre 
1856  zahlte  man  in  Norwegen  2,871"  Leprbse,  und  in  der  Zeit  von  1848 
bis  1861  wurden  zu  dem  einen  schon  langer  bestehenden  Lepra-Hospital 
noch  4 andere  gegriindet. 

Im  Jahre  1870  wurde  durch  v.  Bergmann  auf  die  in  Livland 
existirenden  Falle  von  Lepra  hingewiesen,  und  in  Kussland  wurden 
dann  allmahlig  bis  in  die  neueste  Zeit  durch  Wahl  besonders  in  den 
Ostseeprovinzen  und  durch  Munch  in  Sudrussland  zahlreiche  Falle  ans 
Licht  gezogen.  Aus  Indien,  von  wo  schon  friiher  besonders  Carter 
liber  Lepra  berichtet  hatte,  wurden  bei  der  Volkszahlung  1872  circa 
100,000  Falle  nachgewiesen ; man  erinnerte  mehr  und  mehr  daran, 
dass  es  in  . Italien  nur  einzelne  mehr  in  Sicilien,  in  Spanien  und 
Griechenland,  besonders  auf  den  Inseln,  eine  ziemlich  bedeutende  Menge 
Leproser  giebt ; auf  Creta  wurde  ihre  Zahl  z.B.  auf  900  geschatzt.. 
Inzwischen  hatte  die  Lepraforschung,  nachdem  Virchow  friiher  die 
Leprazellen  ” beschrieben  hatte,  einen  neuen  Aufschwung  durch  die 
Entdeckung  des  Leprabacillus  durch  Hauser  und  Neisser  1874-79 
erhalten.  Durch  den  immer  machtiger  werdenden  Weltverkehr  und 
die  lebhaften  Colonisationsbestrebungen  wurde  die  Existenz  der  Lepra, 
in  den  meisten  iiberseeischen  Staaten  nach  gewiesen  und  in 
Europa  durch  einzelne  im  Auslande  inficirte  Falle  sozusagen  ad 
oculos  demonstrirt.  Ganz  besonders  aber  wurde  die  Aufmerksamkeit 
auch  der  Laienwelt  durch  die  ISTachrichten  aus  den  Hawaiinseln  geweckt, 
■VYO  die  Krankheit  in  anscheinend  kiirzester  Zeit  eine  erschreckende 
Verbreitung  gefunden  hatte,  und  die  Kunde  von  dem  Tod  des  Pater 
Damian, — der  nach  langjahrigem  Aufenthalt  daselbst  auf  der  Lepra- 
Niederlassung  Molokai,  nach  circa  Sjahriger  Erkrankung,  1889  starb, — 
machte  die  Eunde  durch  die  gauze  civilisirte  AVelt.  Aber  trotz  alledem 
glaubt  der  jeder-Europaer,  dass  die  Lepra  weit  ab  von  ihm  und  er 
“weit  ab  vom  Schuss  ” sei,  und  noch  1886  schrieb  Leloir  in  einem 
grossen  Werk  liber  die  Lepra,  dass  selbst  das  grosse  arztliche  Publicum 
dieselbe  noch  wie  eine  prahistoriche  Krankheit  ansahe.  Nun  aber 
beweisen  die  Falle,  von  Europaern,  die  in  Iiberseeischen  Landern  inficirt 
wurden,  welche  gar  nicht  so  sehr  selten  sind,  dags  Europaer  keineswegs 
eo  ipso  gegen  Lepra  gefeit  sind,  und  da  die  Beziehungen  Europas-  zu 
den  librigen  auch  fernsten  Weltheilen  immer  intimer  werden,  so  scheint 
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die  Mog'liclikeit  nicht  ausgeschlossen,  dass  die  Krankheit  gelegentlich 
mal  in  starkerem  Grade  naeli  Europa  eingescbleppt  wiirde  und  sich 
dort  verbreite.  Es  scheint  deshalb  nur  eine  Piiicbt  der  civilisii’ten  Welt 
gegen  sicb  selbst,  den  Spuren  der  Krankheit  nachzugehen  und  Mittel 
und  Wege  zu  suchen,  sie  einzudammen  und  womoglich  auszurotten. 
Wenn  nun  auch  die  Erscheinungsformen  dieser  Krankheit  heute 
sorgfaltig  studirt  sind  und  werthvolle  Studien  iiber  den  Bacillus  von 
vielen  Seiten  vorliegen,  wobei  ich  nur  ausser  den  friiher  genannteu  noch  an 
Hiliis,  Kaurin,  Kobner,  Unna,  und  Dr.  Arning  erinneru  mochte' — der 
wie  jetzt  Dr.  Lutz,  lange  Zeit  in  Honolulu  diesem  Studium  speciell  oblag, 
so  sind  doch  noch  viele  Puncte  im  Betreff  der  Aetiologie  und  Ver- 
breitung  der  Lepra  unaufgeklart,  und  man  kann  nur  auf  das  Lebhafteste 
■wiinschen,  dass  die  von  dein  Englischen  Comite  zur  Erforschung  der 
Lepra  nach  ludien  entsandte  Commission  in  diesen  Eragen  zu  defini- 
tiven  Resultaten  kommeu  moge.  Daneben  hat  aber  wohl  jedes  Land 
die  Pflieht,  der  Lepra  bei  sich  nachzuforschen  und  jeder,  den  Gelegenheit 
Oder  Stellung  dazu  beruft,  soil  sein  Scherflein  zu  ihrer  Kenntniss 
beitragen.  In  diesem  Sinne  mochte  ich  in  Eolgendem  iiber  das 
Ergebniss  einer  Enqnete  berichten,  welche  die  Sanitats-Direction  auf 
meine  Veranlassung  im  vorigen  Jahr  in  Egypten  veranstaltete. 

Es  Avar  eine  schon  dem  Alterthum  Avohlbekannte  Thatsache,  dass 
die  Lepra  in  Egypten  heimisch  sei.  In  der  That  reicht  die  Kenntniss 
derselben  bis  in  die  Uranfangfe  der  Geschi elite  Egyptens  zuriick. 
AVenigstens  fiihrt  Brugsch  in  seiner  “ Histoire  de  I’Egypte  ” an,  dass 
nach  einem  Berliner  Papyrus  schon  uuter  dem  5.  Pharao  Heilmethoden 
fiir  die  Lepra  aufgezeichnet  warden.  Da  dies  interessante  Eactum 
bisher  nicht  richtig  geAviirdigt  und  wiedergegebeu  ist,  so  sei  es  mir 
vergonnt,  die  betreffende  Stelle  hier  anzufiihren.  Es  heisst  in  dem 
angefiihrten  Manusciipt  nach  Brugsch  : — 

“ Dies  ist  der  Anfang  der  Summe  aller  Heilmethoden  bosartiger 
Lepra.  Es  wurde  in  einer  Handschrift  sehr  alten  Urspruugs  in  einem 
Handschriften-Kasten  unter  den  Eiissen  des  gottlichen  Auubis  in  der 
Stadt  Soktem  entdeckt,  aus  der  Zeit,  in  welcher  der  gestorbene  Sapti 
Konig  war.” 

Dieser  Konig  Sapti  war  aber  nach  der  Tafel  von  Abydus 
der  4te  Nachfolger  Menas — des  ersten  iiberhaupt  bekannten  Konigs 
von  Egypten,  und  lebte  nach  Brugsch  um  das  Jahr  4260  vor 
Christm.  Die  Spuren  der  Lepra  in  Egypten  filhren  somit  bis  auf  die 
allerersten  Anfange  geschichtlicher  Aufzeichnungen  und  den  Beginn  der 
Chdlisation  des  Menschengeschlechtes  zuriick,  als  es  kaum  aus  dem 
Duukel  prahistorischer  Epochen  heraustritt ! 

Es  ist  hier  nicht  der  Ort,  weiter  auf  die  Geschichte  der  Lepra  in 
Egypten  einzugehen.  Ich  mochte  nur  erwiihnen,  dass  die  oft  citirten 
Stellen  aus  den  Biichern  Moses  u.  a.  des  Alten  Testaments,  die  vom 
Aussatz  handeln,  zu  wenig  pracis  sind  und  mehrere  verschiedene 
Krankheiten  begreifen  mogen,  so  dass  sie  nur  mit  Vorsicht  fiir  die 
Lepra  zu  verwenden  sind.  Ja  Professor  Miinch,  der  sich  eingehend 
mit  dieser  Erage  beschaftigte,  ist  iiberzeugt,  Avie  er  anderweitig 
auseinandersetzt  und  mir  mitzutheilen  die  Giite  hatte,  dass  unter 
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dem  betreffenden  Wort  Saraat  der  Bibel  Lepra  iiberbaupt  nicbt  zu 
versteben  sei. 

Im  classischen  Alterthum  verbreitete  sich  wie  bekannt  die  Lepra 
vom  Orient  nacb  Griecbenland,  und  dann  nacb  Italien,  a'oii  wo  sie  sich 
anscheinend,  A\-enn  auch  sehr  allmahlich,  schon  iiber  das  mittlere 
Europa  ausdehnte ; wenigstens  existirten,  v/ie  VirchoAV  nachwies,  schon 
im  7.  Jahrhimdert  Leproserien  in  der  Schweiz,  Metz,  Verdun,  Maastricht, 
etc.  Die  Verbreitung  nahm  aber  erst  spater,  als  durch  die  Kreuzziige 
ein  intimerer  und  regerer  Verkehr  des  Abendlandes  mit  dem  Oriente  zu 
Stande  kam,  erschreckende  Dimeusionen  an,  Avelche  dann  zu  den  z.  Th. 
grausamen  Maasregeln  zur  Unterdriickung  der  Seuche  und  zur 
Bildung  von  circa  19,000  Leproserien  in  der  christlichen  Welt 
fiihrten. 

Wenn  nun  auch  in  ludien  (und  vielleicht  auch  in  China  ?)  andere 
Ursprungsheerde  der  Lepra  existirten  (in  Persien  warden  schon  im 
6.  Jahrhundert  a*.  Christ.  Absperrungsmassregeln  gegen  sie  erlassen), — 
so  steht  Avohl  fest,  dass  Egypten  £iir  die  Durchseuchung  Europas  als  die 
Wiege  diesser  Krankheit  zu  betrachten  ist.  Wahrend  aber  das  Abend- 
land  sich  nach  Jahrhunderten  unsaglichen  Leidens  und  Kampfes  A'on 
dieser  entsetzlichen  Plage  befreite,  blieb  sie  an  den  Grenzen  Europas, 
speciell  im  Norden,  Siiden  und  Stidosten  stationar — und,  Avie  Avir  sehen 
werden,  ist  sie  in  ihrem  urspriinglichen  Heerde,  Egypten,  wo  sie  ZAvar 
vielleicht  nie  in  verheerender  W eise  um  sich  griff, — bis  heute  keineswegs 
erloschen.  W enn  nun  auch  eine  grosse  Zahl  Amn  Aufzeichnungen  und 
Mittheilungen  iiber  die  Lepra  in  Egypten  aus  alteren  und  neueren 
Zeiten  A’orliegt,  so  ist  doch,  so  viel  mir  bekannt,  A'on  Seiten  der 
Kegierungen  friiher  nichts  gegen  diese  Krankheit  geschehen  und 
selbst  unter  Mehemet  Ali  dem  Grossen,  dem  die  hygienische  Verbes- 
serung  des  Landes  so  sehr  am  Herzen  lag  und  der  fiir  dieselbe  so  viel, 
that,  fand  keine  Zeit,  sich  mit  dieser  Krankheit  zu  befassen,  Er 
hatte  gegen  bosartigere  Feinde,  A’or  Allem  die  Pest  und  die  Pocken, 
zu  kampfen,  zu  denen  dann  auch  noch  die  Cholera  kam,  welche  die 
BeA’olkerung  decimirten. 

So  viel  ich  sehe,  hat  zum  ersteii  Mai  im  Jahre  1882  der  damalige 
Conseil  de  Sante — nach  einer  Aufforderung  des  Ministers  des  Innern — 
eine  Zahlung  der  Leprosen  in  Egypten  A^eranstaltet,  die  jedoch  nach 
Angabe  des  Prasidenten  selbst,  laut  den  proces-A’erbaux  des  Conseils, 
nur  als  eine  Schatzung  bezeichnet  wurde. 

Es  wurden  damals  Ann  Ober-  und  Unter-Egypten,  inahere  Details 
sind  nicht  A'orhanden)  im  Ganzen  1,018  und  zwar  je  556  und  462  Falle 
gemeldet,  von  denen  876  Manner,  d.  i.  circa  86  °/q,  und  142 — gleich 
circa  14  “/q — Frauen  waren.  Eine  zweite  summarische  Berechnung 
ergab  im  Jahre  1889,  als  die  vorliegende  Enquete  schon  in  Vorbereitung 
war,  1,425  Falle,  also  schon  betrachtlich  mehr,  trotzdem  von  einzelnen 
ProAunzen  nur  sehr  liickenhafte  Kachrichten  eingegangen  waren,  z.  B. 
von  der  Provinz  Garbich  nur  aus  einem  District. 

Wie  es  mir  nun  aber  seit  der  Griindung  des  Sanitatsstatistischen 
Amtes  unter  Dr.  Greene  Pacha  neben  der  Ordnung  der  Eegistrirung  der 
Geburts-  und  Todesfalle,  zunachst  in  den  Stadten,  als  eine  Hauptau£g»be 
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erschien,  nns  soviel  wie  moglich  genau  iiber  das  Auftreten  uud  Vor- 
handen  sein  von  Infectionskrankheiten  in  Egypten  zu  informiren, 
scbien  es  alsbald  im  vitalsten  Interesse  des  Landes,  sowobl  gegen 
seine  eigenen  Bewohner,'  wie  in  Anbetraobt  des  sic-h  jahrlicli 
steigenden  Stromes  von  Eremden,  welclie  Egypten  im  Winter  seines 
sonnigen  Klimas  halber  aufsuchen,  geboten,  eine  genauere  Untei’sucbnng 
iiber  das  Vorkommen  der  Lepra  in  Egypten  und  avo  moglieh  aucb  iiber 
den  Character  der  Krankheit  anzustellen,  speciell  im  Hinblick  auf  die 
neuerer  Zeit  immer  mehr  in  den  Vordergrund  tretende  Betonung  ihrer 
Contagiositat. 

Die  Empiete  Avurde  nun  nach  meinen  EntAviirfen  in  der  Weise 
A'orgenommen,  dass  alien  dem  Gesundheitsamt  unterstellten  Stadt-  und 
Landes-Districtilrzten  Ende  1889  Fragebogen  zugestellt  Avurden,  die  sie 
bei  ihren  E’achforschungen,  fiir  Avelche  die  gesundheitlieh  ruliigste 
Zeit,  die  ersten  3 Monate  des  folgenden  Jahres  (1890)  bestimmt  Avurden, 
zu  benutzen,  resp.  auzsufiillen  batten. 

Die  Uebersetzung  des  eingegangenen  grossen  Materials,  fiir  welclie 
extra  ein  eingeborener  Arzt  und  ein  Scbreiber  engagirt  Averden  mussten, 
nabm  sebr  betracbtlicbe  Zeit  in  Ansprticb ; es  Avurden  namlicb,  um  es 
gleicb  bier  Amrweg  zu  sagen,  im  Ganzen  2,204  Fiille  gemeldet ; — die 
Licbtung  und  Durcharbeitung  desselben,  die  icb  dann  allein  besorgte, 
zog  sich  AA’eiterbin  uber  so  Auele  Monate  bin,  dass  icb  erst  gerade  jetzt 
dieselben  soAveit  abschliessen  konnte,  dass  icb  ein  vorlauiiges — Resume 
dariiber  zu  geben  in  der  Lage  bin. 

Um  moglicbste  Sicberheit  zu  geAvabren  und  eine  Controllf;  der 
notirten  Falle  zu  gestatten,  musste  in  die  betreffenden  Fragebogen 
jeder  Krauke  mit  Datum,  Ort,  Name,  Gescblecbt  und  Beschilftigung 
eingetragen  Averden.  Da  es  fi’aglicb  erscbeinen  konnte,  ob  die  Krankheit 
immer  ricbtig  erkannt  Avar,  und  es  aucb  ausserdem,  wie  angegeben, 
sebr  wunscbensAvertb  scbien,  uns  iiber  die  Natur  der  Krankheit  zu 
orientiren,  mussten  ausser  den  Personalien  nocb  Notizeii  iiber  den 
Status  der  Krankheit — die  Dauer  und  Anfaugssymptome — sodann  iiber 
etwaige  Austeckung  oder  Vererbung  oder  andei’Aveitige  angegebene 
iitiologiscbe  Momente,  scbliesslicb  allgemeine  Bemerkuugen  iiber  etwaige 
friibere  Behandlung  etc.  gemacbt  werden. 

Was  nun  die  Richtigkeit  der  Diagnose,  die  zunacbst  als  das 
Wicbtigste  erscbeint,  anlangt,  so  muss  icb-  coustatiren,  dass  icb  nach 
Durcbsicbt  der  augegebeneu  Symptome  im  Ailgemeinen  den  Ein- 
druck  gewonnen  babe,  dass  die  Krankheit  in  den  gemeldeten  Fallen 
— mit  verschwindend  kleinen  Ausnabmen  A’ielleicbt — ricbtig  erkannt  ist. 
Bei  den  ausserordentlicb  cbaracteristiscben  Symptomen  alterer  Falle 
scbeint  es  ja  aucb  an  sich  schwer  moglich,  sicb  zu  irren.  Irrtbiimer 
sind  immerbin  aber  moglich,  denn  zweifelsohne  kaun  die  Diagnose  in 
einzelnen  Fallen  Schwierigkeiten  bieten,  Avie  aucb  Leloir  bervorhebt, 
besonders  wo  es  sicb  etwa  nach  Ansicht  des  betreffenden  Arztes  um 
Anfangsstadien  der  Krankheit  bandelt,  und  bier  sind  mir  in  der  That 
bereits  2 Falle  diagnostischer  Irrtbiimer  uud  zAvar  in  Rosette  aufge- 
stossen.  Diese  Falle  mit  kiirzerer  Krankbeitsdauer  sind  aber  in  nur 
verschwindend  geringer  Zabl  vertreten,  wie  Avir  spater  seben  werden. 
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Audrerseits  ist  mir  dagegeu  eine  Reihe  von  alteren  Fallen  bekannt,  die 
niclit  I’egistrirt  worden  sind,  so  dass  die  Gesammtzalil,  wenn  wir  die 
Fiille  mit  kiirzerer  Dauer  bis  vielleicbt  zu  3 Jahren  selbst  ausschliessen 
wollten,  mit  Wahrscheinlichkeit  dennocb  nicbt  niedriger,  sondern 
vielmehr  hober  angenommen  werden  diirfte.  Es  sind  inzwiscben  durcb 
nenere  Erbebungen  in  einzelnen  Districten  aucb  in  der  That  nocb  neue 
Falle  bekannt  geworden. 

Es  scbeint  sicb  dies  aucb  aus  der  Betracbtung  der  Betbeiligung 
der  Gescblecbter  zu  ergeben.  Es  wurden  namlicb  von  den  2,204 
gemeldeten  Fallen  1,773  mannlicbe  d.  b.  circa  80  %,  und  nur  437 
weiblicbe  Kranke,  d.  b.  circa  20  %,  notirt.  Wenn  nun  aucb  im 
Allgemeinen  angenommen  Avird,  dass  das  mannlicbe  Gescblecbt  starker 
von  der  Lepra  befallen  wird,  so  ist  das  bier  angegebene  Verbaltniss 
docb  ein  sebr  auffalliges.  Auf  den  HaAvaiinseln  waren  von  3,076  in 
20  Jabren  (von  1866-86)  nacb  Molokai  gesendeten  Leprosen  1,972 
Manner  und  1,104  Frauen,  also  circa  2/3  Manner  und  1/3  Frauen. 
Die  so  geringe  in  Egypten  notirte  relative  Betbeiligung  des  weiblicben 
Gescblecbtes  ist  aber  docb  wobl  nur  scbeinbar,  und  wird  seinen  Grund 
in  der  eigentbiimlicb  zuriickgezogenen  Stellung  der  Frau  im  Orient 
baben,  die  aucb  sonst  so  Auelfacb  auffallt ; was  uns  veranlasst  zu  glauben, 
dass  sicb  ein  nicbt  unbetracbtlicber  Tbeil  der  Untersucbung  entzogen 
baben  mo  elite. 

Der  Befund  Professor  Miineb’s  aus  Sild-Russland  ist  in  dieser 
Beziebung  sebr  lebrreicb.  Er  fand  im  Allgemeinen  unter  413  Fallen 
229  mannlicbe  und  174  weiblicbe — reebnete  er  aber  die  Mubammedaner, 
die  Sarten  etc.  daA'on  ab,  namlicb  119  mannlicbe,  circa  2/3,  und  68 
weiblicbe,  circa  1/3,  — bei  denen  er  angiebt,  dass  sicb  die  Frauen  oft 
nicbt  zur  Untersucbung  stellen  wollten,  so  ergab  sicb  fiir  die  rein 
russiseben  Ansiedler  110  mannlicbe  und  116  weiblicbe  Kranke — also 
ein  Ueberwiegen  des  weiblicben  Gescblecbtes. 

Wenn  wir  uns  erinnern,  dass  bei  der  Sebatzung  imn  1882  die 
Frauen  in  nocb  kleinerem  Procentsatz  vertreten  waren,  so  diirfen  wir, 
denke  icb,  sebliessen,  dass  bei  dieser  sorgfaltiger  durcbgefiibrten 
Erbebung  die  leprdsen  Frauen  zwar  etwas  mebr  zur  Untersucbung 
beran  gezogen,  aber  docb  ivobl  scbwerlicb  alle  auf gef unden  wurden. 

Aucb  die  aus  den  Bericbten  sicb  ergebende  Vertbeilung  der  Lepra* 
iiber  die  Provinzen  und  Districte  und  Stadte  Egyptens  ergibt,  dass  die 
gefundene  Zabl  eber  zu  niedrig  sein  wird.  Zunaebst  ist  sebon  die 
ganze  “ Province  de  la  Frontiere”  ausgescblossen,  mit  Assuan  und 
Wady  Haifa  etc.,  welcbe  unter  dem  Kriegs-Ministerium  stebt  und 
von  welcber  uns  keine  Falle  gemeldet  sind ; sodann  sind  aus  den  Stadten, 
speciell  Kairo  und  Alexandrien,  eine  ganz  geringe  Zabl  (je  4)  angezeigt 
und  ebenso  wenig  aus  den  Provinzen  Guizeb  Beni-Souef,  Fayoum, 
Minieb.  Zu  ausgedebnteren  Kaobforscbimgen  batte  icb  nun  bisber 
keine  Zeit,  allein  z.  Tb.  aus  der  eignen  Praxis,  z.  Tb.  aus  gelegentlicben 
Kacbfragen  sind  mir  sowobl  aus  Alexandrien,  wie  Kairo,  wie  aucb  aus 
einem  Dorf  in  Guizeb,  eine  Reibe  von  Fallen  bekannt,  die  nicbt  in  die 
Listen  mit  aufgenommen  waren. 


* Siehe  die  beifolgende  Liste,  page  214  et  seq. 
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Die  Erliebungen  sind  natiirlicli,  so  lange  kein  Gesetz  iiber  die 
Anzeigepflicbt  infectienser  Krankbeiterx  existirt,  uberbanpt  sebr  scbwierig 
und  in  den  grossen  Stadten  gar  uicbt  durcbznfiibren,  wiibrend  man  au£ 
dem  Lande  von  dem  guten  Willen  der  Dorfscbulzen  nnd  den  Kranken 
selbst  abbiingig  ist.  Wenn  wir  nnn  aber  aucb  annebmen,  dass  dieser  in 
den  verscbiedenen  Provinzen  Avecbselt,  sowie  aucb  vielleicbt,  dass  die 
Districtsarzte  niebt  alle  mit  derselben  Gescbicklicbkeit  und  Eifer  diese 
Erbebungen  anstellten,  so  ergibt  sicb  docb  aus  der  Zusammenstellung 
der  eingegangenen  Bericbte  eine  so  aiiffallend  ungleicbe  Vertbeilung 
der  Leprakranken,  dass  sie  sicb  aus  diesen  Griinden  uicbt  erklaren 
lasst. 

Wabrend  Unter-  und  Ober-Egypten  z.  Tb.  recbt  zablreicbe 
Fade  aufweisen,  scbeint  Mittel-Egypten  auffallend  wenig  ergriffen. 
In  Unter-Egypten  treten  die  Provinzen  Dakalieb  und  Garbieb  und  in 
ibnen  speciell  einzelne  Districte,  dann  Menoufieb  und  Cbarkieb  durcb 
grosse  Zablen  bervor,  wabrend  andrerseits  die  Bebera  sebr  scbwacb 
ergriffen  ist.  Um  eine  annabernde  Idee  von  der  relativen  Vertbeilung 
auf  die  Einwobnerzabl  zu  gewinnen,  babe  icb  die  gemeldeten  Eiille 
auf  die  durcb  den  Census  von  1882  angegebene  Einwobnerzabl  nacb 
Districten  berecbnet.  Eiir  die  Provinz  Garbieb  war  dies  insof'ern 
scbwierig,  als  seit  dem  Census  in  der  Eintbeibmg  der  Districte 
eingreifende  Veriinderungen  stattgefunden  baben.  Es  ist  desbalb  niebt 
ausgescblossen,  dass  trotz  der  darauf  verwendeten  Sorgfalt  sicb  Eebler 
in  meiner  Bereebnung  auf  den  obnebin  niebt  mebr  maassgebenden 
Census  von  damals  eingescblicben  baben.  Es  konnen  diese  Berech- 
nungen  desbalb  durebaus  nur  als  approximative  Wertbe  gelten. 

Die  bauptsacblicb  attaquirten  Districte  des  Deltas  sind  nacb  dieser 
Aufstellung  Dekirniss  und  Fai’ascour  in  der  Dakalieb  mit  je  1 • 60  und 
1 • 34  sodann  Cboubrab  in  der  Kalioubieb  mit  0 ‘ 80  Ibrabimieb 
in  der  Cbarkieb  mit  6 "76  °/„q,  Mansourab  mit  0.61  in  der  Dakalieb, 
Meball  et  Alenouf,  Santa,  Maadoura,  Bassioun  in  der  Garbieb  mit  je 
0*75  7go5  7oo5  0'57%o  undo ‘54  7oo-  Die  tibrigen  Districte 

Unter-Egyptens  ergeben  unter  0'5  7oo*  diese  Vertbeilung,  soweit 

icb  sie  feststellen  konnte,  zu  verauscbaulicben,  babe  icb  sie  in  einer 
Karte  Unter-Egyptens  in  meinem  Bureau  grapbiscb  eintragen  lassen; 
von  Ober-Egypten  Avar  es  mir  bisber  leider  niebt  mdglicb  eine  Dis- 
trictskarte  zu  erbalten,  da  eine  solcbe  bisber  niebt  fertig  gestellt  ist. 

Ein  Blick  nun  auf  die  Karte*  lebrt,  dass,  mit  einigen  Ausnabmen, 
die  am  sebAversten  beimgesuebten  Districte  im  Nordosten  am  See 
Menzaleb  und  Mittel-Meer  liegeu,  dass  die  mittlerea  Landestbeile  ziem- 
licb  gleicbmassig  in  mittlerer  Starke  ergriffen  ersebeinen,  Avabrend  die 
im  ETordAvesten  liegende  Provinz  Bebera  am  wenigsten  betbeiligt  ist. 
Von  den  Gouvernoraten  Kairo,  Alexandrien  etc.  weisen  nur  Damiette 
und  Bosette  betracbtlicbe  Zablen  auf.  Die  Provinzen  Mittel-Egytens 
Guizeb,  Beni-Souef,  Eayoum  und  Miuieb  zeiebnen  sicb  dann  bis  auf  den 
District  Minieb  durcb  versebwindend  kleine  Zablen  aus,  wabrend  diese 
fiir  Assiout,  Keneb,  Guergueb  Avieder  betracbtlicb  steigen — und  in 
den  Districten  Manfalout,  Mellawi,  Abou  Tig  der  Provinz  Assiout  je 

1 • 1 7o^,  1 • 0 7oo  und  0 • 85  7^  ergeben. 

* Diselbe  Avurde  fiir  diesen  Bericht  nicht  abgedrucht. 
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Es  wire!  von  besonclerem  Interesse  sein,  die  Richtigkeit  dieser  so 
verschiedenen  Vertheilung  durcli  Nachprufungen  festzustellen  und 
eventuell  Grriiude  fiii'  dieselbe  aufzufinden,  fur  die  icb  vorlaufig  auch 
nicht  Vermutbungen  vorzubringen  vermoebte.  (Siebe  page  207.) 

Wenden  wir  uns  nun  dem  Alter  der  Brkrankten  zu,  so  muss  icb 
vorausscbicken,  dass  die  Notizen  dariiber  um  so  mebr  mit  Reserve 
aufzuuebmen  sind,  als  wir  es  ja  fast  aussebliesslieb  mit  Bewobnern  des 
Landes  zu  tbun  baben,  und  die  Bevolkerung  durcbw'eg  bisber  niebt 
gewobnt  war,  sicb  viel  um  ibr  Alter  zu  kiimmern.  Es  beruben  die 
Angaben  also  nur  auf  approximativen  Sebatzungen.  Aus  diesem 
Gruude  babe  icb  ganz  davon  abgeseben,  zablreicbe  Altersklassen  auf- 
zustellen,  sondern  babe,  um  moglicbst  Feblerquellen  zu  vermeiden, 
micb  auf  einige  Hauptgruppen  besebrankt.  Von  2,111  Fallen,  in  denen 
dasselbe  notirt  Avurde,  vertbeilt  sicb  das  Alter  wie  folgt : 

Zwiseben  0-  5 Jabre  alt  Avaren  = 0 Kranke. 


5? 

5-15 

?? 

5? 

= 116 

5> 

15-30 

?? 

?? 

= 860 

>> 

?? 
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?? 

?? 

= 942 

?? 

50-80 

?? 

?? 

= 192 

?? 

J5 

80- X 

5? 

= 1 

?? 

Die  bei  Weitem.  grossere  Mehrzabl  der  Kranken  stand  danacb  in 
dem  Alter  Amn  15-50  Jabren,  fast  90  ° j Es  stimmt  dies  ungefabrmit 
einer  Altersliste  von  798  Leprosen  aus  Molokai,  die  mir  Amrliegt, 
iiberein ; unter  ihnen  befanden  sicb  39  unter  10  Jabren,  625  zwiseben 
10-50  Jabren  und  134  iiber  50.  Die  relativ  bobe  Zabl  der  letzteren  ist 
bemerkenswertb . 

Unter  5 Jabren  befand  sicb,  wie  Avir  saben,  in  unserer  Liste  kein 
Kind,  und  nebenbei  bemerkt,  nur  6 unter  8 Jabren.  Die  allgemeine 
Erfabrung  bat  gelebrt,  dass  unter  3-5  Jabren,  wie  aucb  Leloir  angibt, 
die  Krankbeit  ausserordentlicb  selten  beobaebtet  wird,  und  'Bruner  gibt 
aus  Egypten  an,  kein  leproses  Kind  unter  6 Jabren  geseben  zu  baben. 
Trotzdem  muss  icb  glauben,  dass  aucb  bier  einzelne  Falle  aus  diesem 
Alter  niebt  zur  Kenntniss  der  Aerzte  kamen,  wenigstens  glaube  icb 
bei  einem  ungefabr  2jabrigen  Kinde  in  der  Provinz  Guizeb  Lepra 
annebmen  zu  miissen,  (welcbes  nebenbei  nacb  Angabe  des  leprosen 
Vaters,  der  zufMlig  in  meine  Bebandlung  kam,  seit  circa  7 Monaten 
unter  Auftreten  von  Elecken  erkrankt  ist,)  falls  es  sicb  niebt  docb  um 
Syphilis  bandelt,  Avogegen  zwar  die  vorziiglicben  Zabue  spreeben,  Avas 
sicb  aber  erst  nacb  dem  Erfolg  der  eingeleiteten  Bebandlung  mit 
Sicberbeit  wird  sagen  lassen.* 

Icb  unterlasse  es,  nacb  Abreebnung  der  Dauer  der  jedesmaligen 
Erkrankung,  eine  Bereebnung  des  Alters  anzustellen,  in  welcbem  die 
Krankbeit  begonnen  bat,  da  uns  aus  dem  oben  angefilbrten  Grunde  das 
Material  um  so  weniger  dafiir  geeignet  sebeint,  als  aucb  die  Angaben 
iiber  die  Dauer  der  Krankbeit  ja  ibrerseits  aucb  nur  als  approximative 
zu  betraebten  sind. 

In  Betreff  der  Form  der  Krankbeit,  in  welcber  sie  in  Egypten 
auftritt,  konnten  wir  natiirlicb  nacb  der  ganzen  Art  des  Materials  nur 
summarisebe  Aufscbliisse  erwarteii.  Da  man  die  Lepra  nur  ganz 
ausnabmsweise  in  die  Hospitaler  aufnabm,  so  batte  der  egyptisebe 


* Hat  sicb  inzwischen  als  syphilis  erwiesen. 
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Eegierungsarzt  kaum  Gelegenheit,  sich  auf  seinem  Stiuliengange  mit 
dieser  Krankheit  vertraut  zu  machen,  und  hat  ausserdem  so  mauche 
Obliegcnheitea,  dass  er  so  zeitraubende  Untersuchungen  naturlich  um 
so  eher  zu  kurzen  sucht,  je  mehr  derartige  Kranke  zu  imtersuclien 
Tvaren.  In  der  That  sind  die  Angaben  denu  auch  sehr  haufig  zn 
wenig  pracise  und  eingehend,  um  sie  hier  verwerthen  zu  konnen.  Es 
■vvird  z.  B.  haufig  nur  Lepra  mutilans  angegeben,  unter  kurzer 
Bezeichnung  der  Verstilinmelungen,  so  dass  nicht  ersiehtlich  ist,  aus 
welcher  Form  diese  Mutilationen  hervorgingen,  andrerseits  wird  nicht 
selten  “ gemischte  Lepra  ” notirt,  "wo  anscheinend  die  tuberculose 
(resp.  anasthetische)  Form  mit  Flecken  einherging. 

Im  Granzen  scheint  sich  aus  den  Notizen  zu  ergeben,  dass  die 
gemischte,  tuberculos  anasthetische — -respective  uach  Leloir — trophoneu- 
rotische  Form,  wohl  am  haufigsten  vertreten  ist.  Es  kommt  aber  auch 
eine  grosse  Zahl  rein  tuberculoser  tmd  rein  anasthetisch  trophoneu- 
rotischer  Formen  vor,  Icli  habe  848  Fade  die  am  eingehendsten 
referirt  waren,  herausgegriffen  und  zwar  fast  genau  die  Halfte  in 
Unter-Egypten, — die  Provinz  Garbieh  mit  420  Fallen,  und  andrerseits 
Keueh  und  Girgueh  in  Ober-Egypten  mit  428  Fallen,  um  sie  auf 
diese  Prage  bin  zu  priifen.  Es  ergaben  sich  davon  332  Piille  als 
gemischte,  223  als  anasthetische  und  34  als  Lepra  mutilans  bezeichnet, 
die  vielleicht  zu  letzterer  zu  rechnen  sind; — airsserdem  95  fraglich 
gemischte  ; —147  sind  als  rein  tuberculose  geschildert  und  17  schliesslich 
als  maculose.  Dabei  Aviegt  unter  ihnen  in  Ober-Egypten  die  gemischte 
Form  bedeutend  vor  ; sie  bildet  ungefahr  die  Halfte  (229 ) der  sammt- 
lichen  428  Fade,  zu  denen  vielleicht  noch  49  als  fraglich  gemischt  zu 
rechnen  waren ; wahrend  die  rein  tuberculose  und  anasthetische  Form 
nur  je  67  resp.  70  Mai  vorkommt.  In  der  Garbieh  dagegen  uberwiegt 
die  anasthetische  Form,  wenngleich  auch  die  gemischte  zahlreich 
vertreten  ist;  es  sind  153  anasthetische  mit  30  fraglichen  und  103 
gemischte  mit  46  fraglichen  Fallen  notirt,  wahrend  auf  die  tuberculose 
nur  80  kommen.  Es  muss  weiteren  Untersuchungen  uberlassen 
bleiben,  aufzuklaren,  ob  diese  Verschiedenheit  durchweg  auftritt ; 
immerhin  muss  ich  sagen,  dass  es  nach  meinen  personlichen,  aderdings 
noch  nicht  zahlreichen  Erfahrungen,  in  der  That  den  Anschein  hat, 
als  ob  in  einzelnen  Dorfern  und  vielleicht  ganzen  Streckeu  die  eine 
Oder  andere  Form  vorwiegt. 

Was  die  maculose  Form  anlangt,  so  wird  von  den  Autoren  ja  eine 
solche  nicht  mehr  augeuommen  — Leloir  tritt  specie!!  dagegen  aiif — 
und  dieselbe  nur  als  Anfangsform  oder  Theilerscheinung  der  beideu 
anderen  Formen  betrachtet.  Da  aber  in  einigen  der  citirten  Fade  eine 
Dauer  der  Ki’ankheit  von  10  Jahren  und  mehr  notirt  wurde,  so  bleibt 
nachzuforschen,  ob  hier  nur  uugenugende  Angaben  vorliegen,  oder  ob 
doch  vielleicht  reine  Fleckenlepra  vorliegt,  Morphaea  nigra  etc.  der 
alteren  Autoren. 

Verstummelungen  sind  sehr  zahlreich,  von  2,149  Fallen  sind  solche 
in  893  notirt,  also  in  fiber  41°/^^,  wobei  Zerstoruugen  des  Septum  nariam 
nicht  mitgezahlt  sind,  sondern  nur  event  Zefstorungen  der  Nasenflfigel. 
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Am  liaufigsten  traten  die  Verstiimmelungen  an  den  Handen  und  Pussen 
zugleich  auf  und  zwar  430  Mai,  dazu  kommen  noch  15  Falle,  in 
welcken  aucli  Zerstor ungen  der  Nase  vorlagen ; die  Hande  allein 
finden  sicli  haufiger  verstiimmelt,  als  die  Fiisse — je  260  und  129  FMe, 
wozu  noch  11  resp.  7 mit  Nasenzerstorungen  kommen.  Zerstorungen 
der  ausseren  J7ase  allein  finden  sich  41  Mai  notirt ; wahrend  die  des 
Septum  narium  ausserordentlich  zahlreich  sind.  Ich  gehe  hier  nicht 
naher  auf  ziffernmassige  Details  eiu,  und  ■will  nur  anfiihren,  dass  der 
Abfall  ganzer  Finger  und  Zehen  nicht  selten,  in  einem  und  dem  andern 
Fall  der  der  ganzen  Hand,  ja  ein  Mai  selbst  eines  Theiles  des  Vor- 
derarmes  angegeben  ist.  Die  Falle  mit  Verstiimmelungen  der  Hiinde 
und  Fiisse  tropboneurotiscber  Form  scbeinen  iusofern  giinstig,  als  nacb 
dem  Abfall  des  erkrankten  Theiles  nicht  selten  ein  Stillstand  eintritt, 
und  wie  scbon  Pruner,  der  diese  Art  als  “ lepra  articulorum  ” bezeichnete, 
bemerkte,  die  Kranken  sich  danacb  wieder  im  Uebrigen  ziemlicb  -wobl 
befanden,  abgeseben  von  et-waigen  Verkriimmungen,  Atropbien  und 
Labmungen  an  den  Extremitaten. 

Verkriimmungen  und  Difformitiiten  sind  natiirlicb  gleicbfalls 
ausserordentlich  zahlreich  notirt,  ebenso  Eiterungen,  und  Gleschwure, 
letztere  besonders  in  der  Hase  und  Racben.  Das  Gesicbt  ist  ja  be- 
kanntlicb  eine  der  Hauptpradilectionstellen,  besonders  der  tuberculosen 
Form,  und  findet  sich  Leontiasis  demgemass  sebr  zahlreich.  Verlust 
der  Augen  ist  aber  relativ  recht  selten  notirt,  und  diirfte  es  dann  in 
dem  Lande  der  Augenkrankheiten  Kal  sch-wer  zu  entscheiden 

sein,  ob  derselbe  auf  leprose  Affectionen  zuriickzufiihren  ist.  Haufig 
ist  ein  foetor  ex  nasu  et  ore  angegeben  und  relativ  nicht  so  selten 
Verlust  des  Greruches.  Ueberaus  haufig  ist  der  Ausfall  der  Augenbrauen 
und  Lidhaare,  sodann  der  Barthaare  citirt.  Ob  der  einige  'wenige  Male 
angefiihrte  Verlust  des  Haupthaares  auf  Lepra  zu  beziehen  ist,  diirfte 
nach  Leloir  un-wahrscheinlich  sein ; es  -wird  von  Interesse  sein,  auch 
diese  Falle  naher  zu  priifen. 

Was  'weiter  die  Dauer  der  Erkrankung  anlangt,  so  sind  die  hetref- 
fenden  Notizen  nur  mit  Reserve  aufzunehmen,  da  sie  nicht  auf  directen 
Beohachtungen,  sondern  auf  den  Angaben  der  Kranken  beruhen.  Fiir 
Zeitbestimmungen  haben  aber  die  Egypter  iiberhaupt  wenig  Sinn,  und 
sind  ihre  Angaben  deshalb  scbon  an  und  fiir  sich  unpracise.  Dies 
diirfte  aber  wobl  mehr  -weniger  fiir  die  meisten  Leprosen  zustimmen, 
um  so  mehr,  "vvenn  die  Krankheit  nicht  mit  scharfen  Symptomen,  sondern 
mehr  minder  schleichend  einsetzt.  Da  nun  aber  z.  B.  selbst  Fieher 
auch  sonst  hier  haufig  sind,  -wird  dasselbe  ■wmbl  oft  nicht  als  Anfangs- 
symptom  der  Lepra  aufgefasst  werden,  und  kommt  den  Kranken  hier 
noch  seltener  als  solches  zur  Wahrnehmung  als  vielleicht  im  Allge- 
meinen  der  Fall  ist.  Von  1,008  Fallen,  die  ich  auf  die  Anfangsymp- 
tome  naher  priifte,  war  mehr  oder  minder  heftiges  und  anhaltendes 
Oder  wiederholtes  Fieher  nur  in  33  Fallen  notirt.  Was  etwaige  nervose 
Storungen  anlangt,  zum  Beginn  der  Erkrankung,  so  sind  solche  als 
Gefiihl  von  Kalte  oder  Brennen,  Hyperasthesie,  Prickeln,  Ameisenkrie- 
chen,  Zucken  und  schliesslich  selbst  sehr  heftige  Schmerzen  im  Ganzen  in 
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463  angegeben.  Aber  ebenso  wie  das  Fieber  geben  sie,  wegen  ibres 
wechsclnden  V erbaltens,zeitweiligen  V erschwindens  und  W iederauf  tretens, 
resp.  Exacerbationen  und  langer  Andauer,  kein  pracises  Merkmal  des 
Beginnes  der  Krankbeit.  So  wird  der  Anfang  der  Erkrankung  sehr 
hiiufig  au£  eine  Zeit  verlegt,  wo  schon  selir  greifbare  Zeicheu  der  Lepra, 
zahlreicbe  Flecken,  Tuberkeln,  Scbwellungen,  Entziindungen,  Anastbe- 
sien  und  Atropbien  bemerkt  werden.  Desbalb  wird  man  im  Allgemeinen 
eine  langere  Zeitdauer  als  die  angegebene  annebmen  miissen,  wie  aucb 
z.  B.  Miincb  fur  seine  siidrussiscben  Falle  3 Jabre  fiir  die  Incubation 
binzurecbnet. 


Die  Lepra  ist  nun  uberbaupt  ja  eine  ausgesprocbeu  cbroniscbe 
Krankbeit,  wenn  aucb  bie  und  da  scbnell  verlaufende  Falle  bekannt 
geworden  sind, — und  zeigt  in  Egypten  nacb  unseren  Kotizen  einen 
starken  prononcirten  chroniscben  Character,  wie  aus  folgenden  Zablen 
erbellt. 

In  2,191  Fallen,  die  Angaben  dariiber  entbalten,  war  notirt : 
eine  Dauer  von  0-1  Jabre  in  36  Fallen 


JJ 

?? 

M 

?? 


1-5  „ 524 

5-15  „ 1,186 

15-30  „ 340 

iiber  30  „ 31 


Pruner  batte  zwar  gemeint,  dass  aucb  bier  die  Lepra  bisweilen  einen 
aeuten  Verlauf  baben  konne ; allein  aus  unserm  Material  scbeint  sicb 
ein  ganz  besonders  chroniscber  Verlauf  zu  ergeben,  was  icb  in  meinen 
Privatbeobacbtungen  bestatigt  finde,  und  wenn  aucb  in  einigen  Fallen 
die  Kranken  in  kiirzerer  Zeit  in  ihrer  Gesundbeit,  Ausseben  und  freiem 
Gebraucb  ibrer  Gliedmassen  beeintracbtigt  werden,  und  aucb  Yer- 
stiimnielungen  scbnell  eintreten  mogen,  so  glaube  icb  doeb,  dass  in 
wenigen  Jabren  zum  Tode  verlaufende  Falle,  wenn  sie  bier  uberbaupt 
vorkommen,  in  Egypten  zu  den  allergrossten  Seltenbeiten  geboren.  Es 
scbeinen  diese  Verbaltnisse  fiir  die  Lepra  abnlicb  in  Egypten  zu 
liegen,  wie  bei  der  Syphilis,  was  mit  dem  Klima  zusammenbangen 
mag. 

Wabrend  dieser  stark  cbroniscbe  Verlauf  libereinstinimt  mit  den 
allgemeinen,  speciell  europaiscben  Erfabrungen,  scbeint  dies  auf  den 
Hawaiinseln  anders  zu  liegen.  Leider  verfiige  icb  nur  iiber  eine  Bericbt 
welcber  iiber  die  Dauer  Angaben  entbalt ; es  wabrte  danacb  zur  Zeit  der 
Untersucbung  die  Krankbeit — 


von  0-1  Jabre  in  15  Fallen 
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Diese  Zablen  weicben  docb  sehr  betracbtlicb  von  den  unseren  ab, 
da  die  Falle  mit  einer  unter  3jabrigen  Dauer  fast  64°/^  derselben 
ausmachen.  Da  diese  Angabe  aus  der  Anfangszeit  der  Absperrung  der 
Leprosen  aus  dem  Jabre  1868  stammt,  wo  dieselbe  nocb  keineswegs 
rigoros  vorgenommen  Avurde,  so  ist  man  docb  Avohl  berechtigt,  anzuneh- 
men.  dass  die  Krankbeit  die  Patienten  schon  in  den  wenisren  Jabren 
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so  ai’g  mitnalim,  class  sie  sicli  den  Nachforschungen  nicht  entzielien 
konnten,  denn  gern  und  freiwillig  ging  Niemand  in  dies  “ offne  Grab,” 
wofiir  Molokai  damals  gebalten  wurde.  Wir  werden  darans  schliessen, 
class  die  Lepra  einen  viel  acuteren  Character  auf  den  Hawaiinseln  hat, 
als  in  Egypten. 

Auch  die  grosse  Zahl  der  auf  Molokai  Sterbenden  spricht  clafiir. 
Von  1866-76  starben  von  1,570  Kranken  872,  und  in  den  20  Jahren 
von  1866-86  von  3,076  Kranken  2,263.  Die  Absperrung  war,  wie  wir 
schon  anfiihrten,  bis  in  die  letzte  Zeist  nicht  so  rigoros  gehandhabt  und 
konnen  wir  als  jahrlichen  Bestand  in  der  Zeit  vielleicht  700  Kranke 
annehmen  (1868  waren  es  126,  1876 — 698,  1879 — 802,  1886 — 653; 
wahrend  ihre  Zahl  1890  auf  1,159  stieg !).  Wenn  nun  die  2,263 
Verstorbenen  auf  das  Jahr  mit  113  Todesfallen  im  Durchschnitt  vertheilt 
werden,  so  gibt  dies  eine  Mortalitat  von  liber  16°/^  (oder  160°/^^)  im 
Jahre.  Um  uns  schon  jetzt,  so  gut  es  ging,  liber  die  Sterblichkeit  der 
Leprosen  in  Egypten  zu  iuformiren,  veranlasste  ich  eine  weitere  Enquete 
liber  eventuelle  Todesfalle  bei  circa  1,000  der  uns  ursprlinglich  gemel 
cleten  im  Monate  Juni.  Die  Ermittlungen  konnten  aus  verschieclenen 
Grlinden  nur  theilweise  durchgeflibrt  Averden,  und  so  konnte  nur  liber 
einen  Theil  der  Gesuchten  Kachricht  gegeben  werden,  und  zwar  liefen 
liber  663  Falle  Berichte  ein  ; es  waren  von  ihnen  gestorben  69,  am 
Leben  594;  es  gabe  dies  eine  Mortalitat  flir  beinahe  1^  Jahr  Amn 
10  — flir  das  Jahr  A’on  circa  7-8°/^  = 70-80'^/^^  ; also  beilaufig  die 

Halfte  clerjeuigen  auf  den  Hawaiinseln  ! 

Wir  nahern  uns  damit  dem  wichtigsten  Capitel  : der  Bedeutung, 
Avelche  die  Lepra  in  staatshygienischer  Beziehung  hat. 

Bei  der  Vertheilung  der  Leprosen  liber  Egypten  babe  ich  schon 
hei'Amrgehoben,  dass  es  in  den  Stadten,  speciell  in  Alexandrien  und 
Kairo,  entschieden  mehr  Falle  gabe,  als  aufgeflihrt  sind.  Eine  bemerk- 
bare  Zahl  ist  nur  in  Damiette  und  Rosette  angegeben.  Trotzdem  ist  es 
auffallend,  dass  in  den  grossen  Stadten  Leprose  immerhin  in  relativ  sehr 
geringer  Zahl  Amrhanclen  sind,  und  ich  glaube  sagen  zu  dlirfen — nie 
offentlich  gesehen  AA'erden.  Es  ist  nun  aber  bekannt,  class  die  Leprosen 
.in  Egypten  in  keiner  Weise  abgesperrt  Averden,  sondern  A’ollige  Freiheit 
der  Bewegung  geniessen ; und  an  und  fiir  sich  also  kein  Grund  vor- 
hanclen  ist,  warum  sie  in  den  grossen  Stadten  nicht  relativ  ebenso 
haufig  sein  soiten,  Avie  auf  dem  Lande.  Es  ist  jecloch  eine  allgemeine 
Erfahrung,  dass  die  Leprosen  sich  nicht  etAva  nach  den  grossen  Stadten 
hinziehen,  sondern  daraus  verschwinden,  was  Avohl  mit  dem  in  den 
Stadten  hoheren  Culturzustand  der  Bevolkerung  zusammenhangt. 

Bei  der  merkwlirdigen  fatalistisehen  Ergebung,  mit  der  die  Araber 
ihr  Geschick  und  Krankheiten  zumal  frliher  ertrugen — ohne  Arzt  und 
Kampf  (in  die  Hospitaler  wurclen  die  Leprosen  zeitweise  nicht  auf- 
genommeu) — ist  es  danach  um  so  weniger  Avunderbar,  dass  die  Lepra 
den  europaischen  Aerzten  Aveniger  aufgestossen  sein  mag  und  noch  so 
Avenig  aufstosst,  wenn  man  sie  nicht  gradezu  aufsucht,  wie  es  iibrigens 
in  den  E ingangs  citirten  Landern  gleichfalls  der  Fall  gewesen  ist.  Darauf 
mag  es  beruhen,  Avenn  Pruuer  Amn  den  “ Avenigen  Leprakranken  in 
Egypten  ” spricht.  Ich  kann  wenigstens  unbedingt  nicht  annehmen, 
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dass  sicli  die  Lepra  seit  Primer  in  Egypten  irgend  wesentlich  vermehrt 
haben  sollte.  Es  geht  aucli  ans  friiheren  Schriftstellern  und  z.  B.  ans 
Larrey’s  Berichten  ans  der  Zeit  der  franzosisclien  Expedition  bervor, 
dass  die  Lepra  zu  Aufang  ties  Jabrbnnderts  keineswegs  selten  war,  wo 
auch  unter  den  franzosischen  Soldaten — er  citirt  selbst  einen  Officier — 
die  Krankbcit  vorkam.  Dass  wir  aber  jetzt  eine  so  wesentlich  bohere 
Zabl  Leproser  als  1882  nnd  nocb  1889  erbielten,  erklart  sicb  in  sebr 
natiirlicber  Weise  dadurcb,  dass  die  damaligen  Zifferu  auf  Scbatzungen 
beruben,  wabrend  dies  Mai  sorgfaltiger  vorgegangen  wurde,  und  desbalb 
mebr  Falle  ans  Tageslicbt  gezogen  worden  sind. 

Wie  sicb  nun  ans  deni  Frilberen  ergibt,  betindet  sicli  init  geringen 
Ausnabmeu  die  Gesamnitzabl  der  Leprosen  auf  dem  Lande.  Demgemass 
sind  aucb  die  Fellacben,  die  Ackerbauer,  diejenige  Classe  der  Bevol- 
keruug,  welche  das  bei  weitem  grosste  Contingent  Erkrankter  stellen. 
A^’on  1,712  Fallen,  in  denen  iiber  den  Stand  Auskuuft  gegeben  wird 
(er  ist  speciell  bei  Frauen  bautig  nicbt  notirt),  sind  1,310  leprose 
Fellacben,  also  76%,  und  nur  202,  die  eine  andere  Profession  baben, 
wo  von  aucb  nocb  ein  Tbeil  der  Arbeiter,  die  “ Wasserscbopfer,” 
eigentlicb  zu  ersteren  binzugerecbnet  werden  iniissten.  Unter  den 
Professionisten  sind  alle  nioglicben  Stiinde  vertreten  ; sessbafte  und 
fliegende  Handler  aller  Art,  Tiscbler,  Maurer,  Barbiere,  Backer, 
Scblacbter,  Bootsleute,  Scbreiber,  Lebrer,  Lerrafs  (Steuereinnebmer), 
Cbeiks,  Prediger ; naturlicb  alle  in  sebr  kleinen  Zablen.  Als  vollig 
bescbaftigungslos,  also  der  armsten  Classe  angeborig — Pettier  mit 
andern  Vf  orten — sind  da  von  201  Kranke  notirt ; zu  ibnen  wird  nocb 
ein  Tbeil,  der  obne  Angaben  ist,  binzugerecbnet  werden  miissen. 
Scbliesslicb  ist  einleucbtend,  und  gebt  dies  nocb  aus  einer  gleicb  zu 
erwabnenden  anderen  Erbebung  bervor,  dass  aucb  von  den  Acker- 
bauarbeitern  der  grossere  Tbeil  unter  die  Armen  zu  recbuen  ist.  Wie 
wir  aber  saben,  ist  die  Lepra  nicbt  auf  die  Armen  bescbrankt,  vielmebr 
sucbt  sie  ibre  Opfer  in  den  verscbiedensten  Standen,  und  findet  sicb 
aucb  bei  auskommlicb  und  gut  situirten  Personen.  AYabrend  nun  in 
Hinsicbt  auf  diesen  Punct  sicb  im  Allgemeinen  keine  auffalligen 
Verschiedenbeiten  in  verscbiedenen  Districten  zeigen,  ist  docb  bervor- 
zubeben,  dass  die  Professionslosen,  d.b.  Arme  und  Bettler,  in  ganz 
besonderer  Zabl  aus  Dekerniss  und  Facascour  gemeldet  wurden. 

Bis  zur  Entdeckung  des  Bacillus  spielte  Armutb  und  scblecbte 
Nabrung,  wie  bei  den  andern  Infectionskrankbeiten,  aucb  in  der 
Aetiologie  der  Lepra  eine  grosse  Bolle.  Aber  aucb  jetzt  ist  Hutcbinson 
nocb  seiner  Fiscbtbeorie  treu  geblieben  und  auf  dem  Bei’liner  Inter- 
nationalen  Mediciniscben  Congress  urgirte  er  dieselbe  wieder  aucb  fiir 
die  Hawaiinseln  gegen  Arning. 

Icb  muss  nun  bier  aufiibren,  dass  es  micb  bei  der  bemerkens- 
wertben  Vertbeilung  der  Lepra  iiber  Egypten  zunacbst  frappirte,  dass 
die  Districte  am  See  Menzaleb  und  Mittel-Meer,  sowie  Kosette 
besouders  von  der  Lepra  beimgesucbt  sind,  da  icb  annabm,  dass  dort 
Fiscbnabrung  ganz  speciell  vorwiege,  und  bekannt  ist,  dass  dort  der 
“Fesicb”  bereitet  wird — ein  Fiscb,  der  auf  die  allerprimitivste  AYeise 
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conservirt  wircl,  indem  er  in  den  Sand  gelegt  und  der  Sonne  ausgesetzt 
wird  und  so  in  einen  eigen thumlichen  Zustand  der  Verfaulung  gerath 
(was  sicli  sclion  von  Weitem  durcli  intensiven  Giestank  benierkbar 
macht),  und  der  von  dort  in  grossen  Fassern  und  Korben  in  den 
Handel  kommt.  Speciell  im  Hinblick  darauf  veranstalteten  wir  eine 
3*®.  Enquete  iiber  den  Woblstand  und  die  Habrung  der  Bewobner  der 
verscbiedenen  Provinzen.  Has  Resultat  dieser  Erbebung  war  jedocb 
dies,  dass  die  Fiscb-  ebenso  wenig  Avie  andere  Habrung  fiir  die 
Verbreitung  der  Lepra  angescbuldigt  werden  kann.  Es  stellte  sicb 
namlicb  beraus,  dass  abgeseben  davon,  dass  aucb  die  Aermsten  zu 
gewissen  Zeiten  des  Jabres  iiberall  friscbe  Gemiise  und  Obst  baben- — 
die  Nabrung  zwar  im  Allgemeinen  als  eine  ungeniigende  bezeicbnet 
wu7‘de,  speciell  friscbes  Fleiscb  nur  selten  gegessen  wird,  dagegen 
vielfacb  getrocknetes,  minderwertbiges  Brot  aus  Mais,  Gerste  etc.  und 
viel  conservirte  Speisen, — als  : Gemiise,  resp.  Obst,  in  Salz,  Essig  etc. — 
Kase  mit  Salz  und  Molken,  ebenso  Fleiscb  nnd  ganz  besonders  Fiscbe  ; 
letztere  scblecbt  conservirte  Gericbte  abtr  uberall  einen  Haupt- 
bestandtbeil  der  JSTabrung  bilden,  und  speciell  auf  angegebene  Art 
conservirte  Fiscbe  desgleicben  in  Unter-  wie  in  Ober-Egypten,  in 
stark  leprosen  wie  in  den  freien  Districten  genossen  werden. 

Es  fallt  dabei  nocb  besonders  auf,  dass,  wabrend  im  Allgemeinen 
iiber  scblecbte  FTabrung  geklagt  wurde,  fiir  Assiout,  Keneb  und 
Guergueb,  wo  docb  die  Lepra  gleicbfalls  ziemlicb  stark  vertreten  ist, 
die  Situation  und  FTabrung  der  Bevolkerung  als  eine  im  Ganzen  und 
Grossen  zufriedenstellende  und  geniigende  angegeben  wird. 

Die  Tbeorie  der  verdorbenen  Fiscbnahrung  kann  icb  danacb  aucb 
fiir  Egypten  nicht  als  Ursacbe  der  Lepra  annehmen,  da  wir  sonst  eine 
gleicbmassige  Vertbeilung  derselben  verlangen  und  erwarten  miissten 
und  ibr  die  auffallige  Verscliiedenbeit  der  Verbreitung  der  Krankbeit 
strict  entgegenstebt. 

Von  allgemeinen  atiologiscben,  ausserbalb  des  Menscben  liegenden, 
Momenten  bat  ausser  der  Fiscbtbeorie  keine  eine  irgend  nennenswertbe 
und  discutirbare  Bedeutung  erlangt.  Das  Absurde  der  aus  Brasilien 
bisweilen  angescbuldigten  Scbweinfettnabrung  ergibt  sicb  zur  Geniige 
daraus,  dass  die  Araber  iiberbaupt  kein  Scbweinefleiscb  essen.  Icb 
Avill  nur  nocb  kurz  eiuvabnen,  dass,  abnlicb  wie  Leloir  bemerkte,  einige 
Mai  beftiger  Scbreck  als  Ursacbe  der  Krankbeit  genannt  wird,  und 
ein  Mai — im  Curiosum — 6 Tage  langes  Hungern,  wonacb  sicb  der 
Betreffende  dann  zum  Uebermass  gesattigt  baben  will ! 

Kacb  der  Entdeckung  des  Leprabacillus  muss  derselbe  der  Aus- 
gangspunct  ailer  atiologiscben  Forscbungen  bleiben,  und  wenn  die 
Impfversucbe  bislang  z.  Tb.  nicbt  gliickten,  z.  Tb.  nicbt  einwandsfrei 
waren — aucb  der  Fall  Arnings,  die  Impfung  eines  Morders  in  Hawai, 
ist  wobl  nicbt  absolut  beweisend, — so  scbeint  es  ja  neuerdings 
Ortmann  in  Konigsberg  positiv  gegliickt  zu  sein,  Kanincbeu  lepros 
zu  macben,  und  Avir  werden  boffen  durfen,  dass  die  vielfacben 
atiologiscben  Fragen,  die  nocb  der  Losung  barren,  sicb  aucb  allmablig 
aufklaren  Averden.  Einstweilen  werden  wir  uns  aber  fiir  die  Frage 
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der  Verbreitiing  der  Krankheit  noch  an  den  Trager  des  Bacillus,  den 
Menschen  selbst,  halten  iniissen,  und  bier  tritt  iins  als  die  wichtigste 
Frage — Hereditat  oder  Contagium  ? entgegen,  die  von  den  meisten 
neueren  Forschern  iin  Sinn  der  Oontagiositat  entscbieden  ist. 

Was  ergibt  unser  Material  in  Bezug  auf  diese  Frage  ? Von 
2,149  Fallen  warden  in  348  Verwandte  in  ascendenter  Linie  oder  in 
gleichartiger,  als  vor  dein  betreffenden  Patienten  erkrankt,  angegeben, 
und  zwar  25  Mai  die  Grosseltern  (6  Mai  Grosseltern  schlecbtweg, 
16  Mai  der  Grossvater,  3 Mai  die  Grossmutter).  In  106  Fallen  war 
der  Vater  erkrankt,  in  49  die  Mutter,  in  40  Onkel  oder  Tauten  (dazu 
2 fraglicbe  Falle),  in  79  Fallen  ein  oder  inebrere  Briider,  in  26 
Sell  western  (und  1 fraglicher  Fall),  19  Mai  Cousins  (2  fraglicbe 
Falle).  Dazu  komnien  nocb  4 uiebt  naber  bestiminte  Verwandte. 
In  descendenter  Linie  waren  zuerst  4 Mai  der  Sobn,  3 Mai  die 
Toebter  und  2 Mai  blelfen  erkrankt;  von  Verbeiratbeten  11  Falle,  und 
zwar  8 Mai  vorber  der  Mann,  3 Mai  die  Frau.  Ausserdem  warden  nocb 
2 Mai  die  Scbwiegerelteru  als  vorber  erkrankt  notirt.  Abgesehen 
von  zahlreicben  vagen  Beinerkuugen  iiber  Ansteckung  durcb  Freunde, 
war  solcbe  in  91  Fallen  uiit  Bestinimtbeit,  sei  es  auf  Mitbewobner, 
Nacbbarn,  Diener,  oder  Herr,  oder  Mitarbeiter  zuruckgefiibrt.  In 
vielen  Fallen  warden  vielfacbe  Beriibrungen  mit  Leproseu  auf  den 
Miirkten  angegeben.  Es  gibt  dies  fiir  die  Falle  in  der  Descendenz 
(Onkel  und  Tauten  mitgereebnet)  circa  10%,  Vater  und  Mutter  allein 
circa  7 °/q  ; fur  gleicblienige  V erwandte  circa  6 ; nacbtraglicbe 

Erkrankung  in  der  Ascendenz  0'4°/q,  Mann  und  Frau  0'5  %,  ZSTaebbarn 
etc.  4%. 

Von  den  Fallen,  die  man  fiir  Hereditat  zu  spreeben  sebeinen 
speciell  der  Vater  und  Mutter,  155  Falle,  sind  nun  aber  eine  Beibe, 
selbst  Avenn  wir  eine  Lepra  hereditaria  tardissima  annebmen  (in 
Anbetracbt  dessen,  dass  nur  6 Kinder  unter  8 Jabren  als  krank 
gemeldet  sind),  niebt  dafiir  zu  verwertben,  denn  baufig  waren  offenbar 
der  Vater  oder  die  Mutter  erst  hinge  nach  der  Geburt  des  Kindes 
erkrankt,  und  andrerseits  steben  diesen  Fallen  eine  grosse  Beibe 
gegeniiber,  in  denen  es  ausdrucklicb  beisst  : “ Frau  und  Kinder 
gesund.”  Von  236  Fallen,  van  denen  positiv  angegeben  wird,  dass 
die  betreffenden  Kranken  verbeiratbet  seien  und  dass  sie  zugleicb 
Kinder  batten,  waren  diese  nur  13  Mai  erkrankt,  Avabreud  223  Mai 
ausdrucklicb  notirt  wird,  dass  sie  gesund  seien.  Wenn  nun  aucb  diese 
Zablen  niebt  beweisend  sind,  insofern  das  Alter  der  Kinder  niebt 
angegeben  ist  und  man  einwenden  konnte,  das  die  Lepra  sicb  bei 
maneben  nocb  spiiter  documentiren  konnte,  so  ist  doch  die  grosse 
Zabl  Amn  Fallen,  in  Avelcben  gesunde  Kinder angegeben,  in  den  13 
als  lepros  notirten  Kiudern  doch  sehr  auffallig  und  Avenig  fiir  eine 
Vererbung  sprecheud. 

Wenn  man  weiter  einerseits  doch  annebmen  sollte,  dass  bei  den 
scbliesslich  so  entsetzlicb  ausgepragten  Symptomen  diese  sicb  dem 
Gedaebtniss  einpriigen  und  desbalb  leiclit  zu  eruireu  sein  sollte,  ob 
die  Eltern  an  der  Lepra  leiden  oder  gelitten  baben,  also  jedes  Mai 
/ p,  2506. 
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angegeben  werden  diirfte, — ist  est  andrerseits  bei  der  langen  Incubation 
und  dem  chroniscben  Verlauf  dieser  Krankheit  von  vornberein  wahr- 
sclieinlich,  dass  cine  etwaige  Ansteckung  sich  der  eigenen  Beobachtung 
vollig  entzieht. 

Wenn  wir  aus  diesen  Gesichtspuncten  die  citirten  Falle,  unter  Ver- 
wandten  erwagen,  miissen  wir  ohne  Voreingenommenbeit  sagen,  dass  in 
alien  eine  Uebertragung  der  Krankbeit  in  irgend  einer  Weise  bestimmt 
anzunebmen  ist,  also  in  iiber  21  °j^  aller  Falle,  wabrend  eine  Vererbung 
docb  nur  als  vielleicbt  moglicb  und  aucb  das  nur  tbeilweise  in  einer 
relativ  sebr  kleinen  Zabl  von  Fallen  binzustellen  ist,  wabrend  diese 
nacb  der  obigen  Erwagung  eber  grosser  zu  erwarten  ware.  Wabrend 
wir  also  in  einer  Eeibe  von.Fallen  bestimmt  keinc  Vererbung  (Ueber- 
tragung von  Mann  und  Frau  und  vice  versa,  von  Kindern  auf  Eltern 
etc.)  vor  uns  baben,  sondern  unbedingt  Contagiositat,  ist  nur  Vererbung 
fiir  einzelne  Falle  als  eventuell  moglicb  zuzugeben.  Wir  werden  somit 
zu  dem  Scbluss  kommen,  dass  die  Wabrscbeinlicbkeit  der  Contagion 
eine  iingleich  grossere  ist,  als  die  der  Vererbung.  Dies  stimmt  mit 
der  Ansicbt  der  meisten  neueren  Forscber  iiberein.  Die  Hereditat 
ganz  leugnen  zu  wollen,  ist  kein  Grund  vorbanden  ; es  mag  bier 
abnlicb  liegen,  wie  bei  der  Tuberculose,  wo,  wenn  aucb  sebr  seltene, 
Falle  von  director  Vererbung  auf  den  Fotus  nacbgewiesen  sind,  die  bei 
weitem  grossere  Mebrzabl  der  Erkrankung  jedocb  durch  .spatere 
Uebertragung  der  Krankbeit  erfolgt.  Wie,  auf  welcbem  Wege  etc. 
die  Uebertragung  der  Lepra  vor  sicb  gebt,  dariiber  ist  bier  nicbt  des 
Ort,  Vermutbungen  auszusprecben ; nur  eins  mocbte  icb  bervorbeben, 
dass  das  Lepragift  ein  ausserordentlicb  fixes,  d.  b.  scbwer  beweglicbes 
und  iibertragbares  zu  zein  scbeint,  oder  es  sind  die  Existenzbedingungen 
des  Bacillus  ausserbalb  des  Menscben  sebr  scbwierige,  resp.  muss  er 
vielleicbt  erst  Veriinderungen  erleideu,  um  fiir  uns  virulent  zu  werden. 
.Tedenfalls  scbeint  seine  Uebertragung  eine  nocb  viel  weniger  leicbte 
als  die  der  Tuberculose.  Das  Lepragift  muss  dem  Menscben  unmittelbar 
anbaften  und  fiber  den  allernachsten  Kreis  seiner  Person  kaum  heraus 
existiren  konuen,  wabrend  es  andrerseits  wieder  sebr  dauerbaft  ist  und 
sicb  sowobl  im  lebenden  Korper  nacb  Impfungen,  wie  im  todten,  nacb 
Arning’s  Untersucbungen,  lange  erbalf.  Es  muss  ein  mit  ibm  ver- 
scbleppbarer  und  mit  ibm  zurfickdrangbarer  AnsteckungsstofE  seiii, 
sonst  mfissten  ^ir  fiberbaupt  und  speciell  in  Egypten  eine  viel  enormere 
Verbreitung  der  Lepra  erwarten,  wo  sie, — eine  unbeilbare  Krankeit — 
einmal  seit  grauer  Vorzeit  heimiscb  ist,  und  sodann  nie  durch  irgend 
welcbe  Maassregeln  der  Absperrung  bekampft  wurde,  wabrend  wir 
andrerseits  sahen,  dass  sie  durcb  strenge  Exclusivmaassregeln  aus 
Central-Europa  zurfickgedrangt  wurde,  ein  Scbauspiel,  das  wir  beiite 
wieder  vor  unsern  Augen  in  Korwegen  erleben — wo  es  heute  statt  der 
2,900  Leprosen  nur  nocb  800  derartige  Kranke  gibt ! 

Als  interessant  in  dieser  Beziebung  mocbte  icb  bier  anffibreu, 
obgleicb  die  Erbebung  nocb  nicbt  abgescblossen  ist,  die  wir  fiber  diesen 
Punct  anstellten,  dass  bisber  nur  11  Beduinen  als  leprakrank  zur 
Meldung  kamen.  Es  ist  bekannt,  dass  die  Beduinen  die  Kacbkommen 
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der  urspriinglicli  sich  Tiber  Egypten  ergiessenden  Araber  sind,  und 
zwar  diejenigen,  die  sich  mit  den  alten  Egyptern,  den  Eellachen,  nicht 
vermischten,  sondern  sich  von  ihnen  noch  heute  fast  vollig  fern  halten, 
und  wenn  sie  auch  fiir  Ein-  und  Verkauf  von  Waaren  und  Nahrungs- 
mitteln  mit  ihnen  verkehren,  auch  z.  Th.  sich  mehr  minder  fest 
angesiedelt  haben,  doch  im  Uebrigen  ein  von  den  Eellachen  ganzlich 
abgesondertes  Leben  fiihren.  Wir  haben  also  hier  den  Fall  einer 
freiwilligen  Absperrung,  bei  sonst  ganz  gleichen  klimatischen  und 
andern  Verhiiltnissen  voraus  ; und  hier — wage  ich  bis  jetzt  nur  zu  sagen 
— scheint  es,  als  ob  der  sich  absperrende  Theil  fast  ganzlich  von  der 
Krankheit  des  andern  verschont  blieb,  trotz  Jahrhunderte  langem 
Aufenthalt  in  dem  durchseuchten  Lande  ! Auch  dies  ist  ein  Punct,  in 
dem  sorgfaltige  Aufklarung  von  grossem  Interesse  sein  wird. 

Von  ungleich  hoheren  Bedeutung  schien  mir  aber  in  anderm  Sinne 
sowohl  fiir  Eypten  als  Europa  die  Frage,  ob  Europaer  hier  von  Lepra 
inficirt  werden.  Um  dieser  Frage  naher  zu  treten,  erliessen  wir  an  eine 
Anzahl  bekannterer,  langer  hier  ansassiger  europaischer  Aerzte  in 
Alexandrien,  Cairo  und  einigen  anderen  wichtigeren  Platzen  Egyptens, 
die  Bitte,  uns  die  folgenden  Fragen  betreffs  dieses  Punctes  zu  beant- 
worten  : ob  sie  je  die  Lepra  bei  einem  Europaer  hier  constatirt  hatten  ? 
und  speciell  woher  derselbe  eventuell  stammte  ? und  ob  nach  Ansicht 
des  betreffenden  Arztes  von  diesem  Fall  anzunehmen  sei,  dass  er  sich  in 
Egypten  inficirt  hatte  ? Die  Antworten  gingen  zwar  nicht  sehr 
zahlreich  ein,  allein  das  Resultat  derselben,  was  sich  mir  auch  noch 
durch  personliche  Umfragen  bestatigte,  ist  doch  ein  sehr  wichtiges.  Es 
ergab  sich  namlich,  dass  ausser  einer  Anzahl  Griechen  nur  eine  Deutsche 
und  sonst  kein  anderer  leprbser  Europaer  von  den  Collegen  gesehen 
wurde.  In  2 Fallen  wurde  zwar  angenommen,  dass  die  Ansteckung  in 
Egypten  erfolgt  s'ei,  allein  auch  diese  beiden  Falle  betreffen  Griechen, 
und  der  einzige  Leprdse  anderer  Hationalitat — die  Deutsche — kam  nicht 
aus  Deutschland,  sondern  aus  Mexico,  wo  die  Lepra  herrscht  und  wo 
sie  sich  auch  nach  Angabe  des  Arztes  inficirt  hatte.  Was  nun  die 
Griechen  anlangt,  von  denen  ich  selbst  einige  Falle  im  Regierungs-  und 
dem  Diaconissen-Hospital  in  Alexandrien  sah  (die  dort  nebenbei  z. 
Th.  seit  Monaten  mit  Tuberculin  eingespritzt  wurden  und  zwar  einer — 
was  die  Geschwiire  anlangt,  mit  denen  sein  Korper  bedeckt  war,  mit 
sichtlichem  Erfolg — er  sah  wie  neu  gehiiutet  aus,  ahnlich  wie  auch 
ein  Araber  im  Regierungs-Hospital)  ; — was  die  Griechen  anlangt,  sage 
ich,  so  konnen  wir  sie  auf  keinen  Fall  als  beweiskraftig  fiir  eine 
Infection  in  Egypten  gelten  lassen.  Denn  wie  wir  schon  Eingangs 
erwahnten,  sind  die  griechischen  Inseln  voll  von  Lepra,  und  wenn 
nun  bei  Griechen  die  Krankheit  hier  zum  Ausbruch  kam,  d.  h. 
bemerkt  wurde,  und  sie  selbst  vielleicht  eine  Infection  im  Mutterland 
in  Abrede  stellen  oder  diese  auch  vielleicht  nach  ihren  Angahen 
nicht  wahrscheinlich  ist — so  beweist  das  noch  nicht,  dass  sie  sich 
die  Infection  in  Egypten  geholt  haben.  Dasselbe  gilt  natiirlich 
aiTch  fiir  Syrier — von  denen  einer  gemeldet,  der  vor  18  Jahren  hier 
beobachtet  sein  soll-^denn  Syrien  ist  bekanntlich  gleichfalls  voll 
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von  Lepra.  Positiv  beweisend  konnte  nur  ein  Fall  seiii,  \va  ein 
ludividuum,  aus  einen  nicht  contaviinirten  Lande  stammend,  die  Lepra 
bier  acqnirirte.  Ein  solcher  Fall  ist  aber  von  keinem  der  Collegen,  die 
so  freundlicb  waren  iins  zu  antworten,  zur  Kenntniss  gebracht,  und 
kann  icb  nebenbei  nocli  constatiren,  dass  aus  meinen  personlicben 
Erkundigungen  sicb  ergab,  dass  so  inancbe  Antworten  deshalb  aus- 
bliebeu,  weil  die  Collegen  eine  solcbe  iin  Verueinungsfall  £iir  unnothig 
liielten. 

Ich  glaube  also  behaupten  zu  konnen,  dass  ein  positiver  Fall  von 
Erkrankung  an  Lepra  bei  einem  aus  nicbt  inficirter  Gegend  stammenden 
Europaer,  von  deuen  nicht  wenige  schon  in  inehreren  Generationen  bier 
lebten  (z.  B.  Italiener),  in  der  Neuzeit  nicbt  vorgekommen  ist.  Icb 
bin  nebenbei  iiberzeugt,  dass  ein  soldier  Fall  bier  ein  gewisses  Aufseben 
erregt  biitte  und  aucb  zu  ineiner  Kenntniss  gekommen  ware. 

Wenn  wir  nun  aucb  als  Hauptergebniss  dieser  Brbebung  gefuuden 
baben,  dass  zwar  die-  numeriscbe  Zabl  der  Leprosen  in  Egypten  nicht 
unbetracbtlicb,  ibre  relative  aber  gewiss  geringer  ist,  als  z.  B.  auf  den 
benacbbarten  luseln  Griecbenlands  und  in  Syrien;  wenn  wir  sodann 
saben,  dass  die  Krankheit  bier  einen  exquisit  cbroniscben  Verlauf  und 
Character  zeigt;  dass  die  Gefahr  der  Ansteckung  fiir  die  Eiugebornen 
keine  grosse  und  eine  solcbe  fiir  Europaer  eigentlicb  gar  nicbt  in 
Egypten — bis  jetzt — nachzuweisen  ist,  so  darf  man  daraus  nicbt  scbliessen 
wollen,  dass  man  nun  aucb  nicbts  gegen  diese  Krankheit  zu  tbun 
braucbe.  Im  Gegentbeil,  man  sollte  nach  meiuer  Meinung  Alles  tbun, 
um  die  Krankheit  mebr  und  mebr  einzudammen  und  auszurotteu  ; und 
dies  um  so  eber,  als  der  Erfolg  in  sicberer  Aussicbt  stebt. 

Einmal  ist  es  ein  Gebot  der  Humanitat,  die  ungliicklichen  Armen- 
die  in  den  boberen  Stadien  der  Krankheit  einen  entsetzlicben  Anblick 
des  Jammers  und  Elends  darbieten,  der  jedem  civilisirten  Menschen  ein 
Grausen  verursacbt,  nicbt  verkommen  zu  lassen.  Sodann  ist  es  fiir 
den  Staat  immerbin  ein  Gebot  der  Selbstbilfe,  einer  Krankheit  entgegen 
zu  treten,  \Yelche  die  Gesundheit  des  Volkes  und  die  Prosperitat  des 
Landes  fortwabrend  bedroht.  Man  wird  mir  einwenden,  dass  icb  grade 
ausfiihrte,  dass  keine  Gefahr  vorlage.  Eine  unmittelbare  Gefahr  wie 
etwa  bei  Pocken  oder  gar  der  Cholera  liegt  allerdings  nicht  vor.  Allein 
in  einzelnen  Districten  ist  doch  die  Seuche  schon  jetzt  ziemlich  stark 
verbreitet,  und  kameu  z.  B.  von  Farascour  und  Dekirniss  bereits  Klagen 
und  Anfragen  von  Begierungsorganen,  wie  dem  Uebel  abzubelfen  sei — 
sodann  ist  bei  der  immer  grosseren  Erleicbterung  und  Zunabme  des 
Verkebrs  keineswegs  von  der  Hand  zu  weisen,  dass  sie  sicb  mebr  und 
mebr  ausbreite,  falls  ibr  nicbt  Einhalt  gethan  wird ; und  scbliesslicb 
kann  Niemand  dafiir  steben,  dass  nicht  vielleicht  die  Krankheit  durcb 
irgend  welcbe  Verbaltnisse,  deren  Vorausbeurtheilung  sicb  unsercr 
Kenntniss  entzieht,  lebbafter  aufiiackert  und  beftiger  um  sicb  greift  ? 
Egypten  nimmt  ausserdem  im  Orient  eine  ganz  besondere  und  eigen- 
tbiimlicbe  Stellung  gegen  Europa  ein  und  es  bat  als  civilisirter  Staat 
gegen  sicb  und  gegen  Europa  zweifellos  die  Pflicbt,  gegen  diese 
entsetzlicbe  “ prabistorische  ” Krankheit  Front  zu  macben,  und  man 
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Avird  mit  Siclierheit  erwarten  diirfen,  dass  die  Regiernng  Sr.  Hoheit  des 
Khediveii — Avelcher  an  den  wiclitigen  bygienischen  Fragen  des  Landes 
stets  ein  besonderes  Interesse  niiniut — Alles  tbnn  wird,  was  in  iliren 
Kraften  stelit,  uin  diesen  unbeimliclien  Feind  zu  bekanipfen,  wie  man 
scbon  jetzt  in  einzelncn  Provinzen  diese  Frage  in  Betracbt  zn  zieben 
beginnt. 

Es  liegen  aber  bier  die  Verbaltnisse  insofern  giinstig,  als  es  meiner 
Ansicbt  nacb  einer  rigorosen  Absperrung,  die  nacb  deni  Character  des 
Volkes  wobl  an£  heftigen  Widersprncb  stossen  nnd  iiberbaupt  nicbt 
dui’cb  fiihrbar  sein  wiirde,  bier  nicbt  bedarf. 

Notbig  Avare  : einmal  die  Griindnng  A'on  Lepra  - Hospitalern, 
vielleicbt  1 oder  2 grossere  nnter  tiicbtigen  Aerztcn  und  kleineri!  iiber 
die  Provinzen  nacli  Bediirfniss  A^erstrent — -Avelcbe  die  Armen  anfnebmen 
und  zngleicli  eine  Stiitte  der  Pflege  und  Bebandlnng  dieser  Ungliick- 
licben  sein,  soAvie  dem  Stndinm  der  Krankbeit  dienen  sollten.  Sodann 
mocbte  icb  A’orscblagen,  ein  Gesetz  znerlassen,  Avie  es  1H85  in  NorAvegen 
anf  Betrieb  Hansens  gescbab,  und  Avelcbes  mir  ansserordentlicb 
rationell  erscbeint,  namlicb,  dass  jeder  Leprakranke  einen  eignen 
Woburanm,  Bett-,  Wascb-  und  Essgescbirr  etc.  baben  muss  und  er 
uur  in  dem  Fall  gezwungen  ist,  in  ein  Leprabospital  zn  geben,  falls  er 
sicb  diesen  Bedingungen  nicbt  untenverfen  Avill  oder  kann ; — Avas 
naturlicb  zumeist  ganzlicb  Mittellose  sein  Averden.  Hierzu  ist  aber 
eine  sorgfaltige  Ueberwacbung  der  Kranken  von  Seiten  der  Sanitiit 
noting. 

Wie  sicb  diese  Verbaltnisse  nnn  aucb  in  Zukunft  gestalten  mogen, 
sollten  z.  B.  Staatsmittel  zunacbst  nicbt  ausreicbend  fiir  die  Griindung 
der  Hospitaler  vorbanden  sein,  so  zweifle  icb  nicbt,  dass  ein  Appell 
an  die  Menscbenliebe  derbiesigen  eingebornen,  wie  speciell  europaiscben 
begiiterten  Gesellscbaftclassen  ein  reges  Entgegenkonunen  finden 
Avurde,  Avie  sicb  z.  B.  aucb  in  Livland  neuerdings  eine  PriA^at-Gesell- 
scbaft  “Fiir  die  Bekampfung  der  Lepra”  gebildet  bat.  Jedenfalls* 
Averde  icb  es  fiir  meine  Aufgabe  eracbten,  meinerseits  die  Lepra  in 
Egypten  Aveitm-  zu  verfolgen  und  zu  studiren,  avozu  icb  diese  Enquete, 
iiber  die  icb  in  Vorliegcndem,  so  weit  es  mir  bis  jetzt  moglicb  war,  sie 
durcbzuarbeitcn,  und  von  der  so  manebe  Frage  nocb  einer  emgebemleren 
Priifnng  barrt,  beriebtet  babe, — als  die  erste  Stufe  betraebte.  Als 
niicbstes  Ziel  erscbeint  es  mir  dabei,  die  eingelaufenen  Fiille  moglicbst 
selbst  zu  controlliren,  sodann  Averde  icb  das  eingegangene  Material  an 
alle  betreffenden  Districte  zuriickgeben  lassen  und  vorscblagen,  dass 
davon  ein  Register  angelegt  Avird,  nacb  welcbem  die  aufgefiibrten  Falle 
bis  zu  ibrem  etwaigen  Tode  weiter  controllirt  Averden,  unter  Eintragung 
der  Aviebtigsten  Hotizen  und  mit  Hinzufiigung  neuer  Falle. 

Damit  ware  zugleicb  ein  Stammmaterial  gesebaffen,  Avelcbes  sofort 
zur  Hand  Avare,  Avenn  das  oben  angedeutete  Gesetz  angonommen  Aviirde, 
welcbes  seinen  segensreicben  Einfluss  geAviss  scbon  in  bald  absebbarer 
Zfiit  fuhlbar  macben  Aviirde. 
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Li.s'L'e  deb  Lepbosen  in  Bgypten  nach  dee  Enquete  im  Jahbe  1890 


— 

Sexe. 

Age. 

Par  1,000  habitants. 

O 

a 

a? 

Total. 

cn 

§ 

la 

o 

0) 

1 

iO 

<3 

lO 

<D 

T3 

(» 

P 

o 

CO 

<3 

'O 

on 

i 

o 

lo 

o 

CO 

<p 

00 

S 

c3 

o 

00 

<3 

o 

lO 

« 

M 

<9 

o 

00 

0) 

rs 

Inconnus. 

Total. 

B6h6ra  (suite)  ^ reporter 

27 

6 

32 

- 

2 

6 

20 

3 

- 

1 

32 

- 

District  de  Chibrakhit 

6 

3 

8 

- 

- 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

8 

0-12 

do.  Delingat 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

2 

4 

- 

- 

- 

6 

0-11 

do,  Abon  Hommos 

do.  El-Atf 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

0-03 

38 

10 

48 

- 

2 

13 

29 

3 

- 

1 

48 

0-13 

Gharbieh. 

•Ville  de  Tanta  ... 

3 

1 

4 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

0-12 

District  de  Mehallet  Menouf  - 

70 

12 

82 

- 

3 

39 

30 

8 

- 

2 

82 

0-59 

do.  Santa 

68 

16 

74 

- 

2 

27 

31 

14 

- 

- 

74 

0-66 

♦Ville  de  Mehall-el-K6bir 

7 

- 

7 

- 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

7 

0-25 

District  de  Mehall-el-K6bir  - 

19 

5 

24 

- 

5 

8 

9 

2 

- 

- 

24 

0-16 

do.  Biala  ... 

4 

1 

3 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

0-04 

do.  Bassioun 

36 

10 

46 

- 

3 

19 

16 

6 

- 

2 

46 

0-63 

Ville  do  Kafr-el-Zaiat 

District  Zifta 

33 

15 

48 

- 

3 

19 

20 

6 

- 

- 

48 

0-42 

do.  Kafr-el-Cheik 

8 

1 

10 

- 

1 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

10 

0-13 

do.  Eilad-el-Arz  Charkan  - 

44 

20 

64 

- 

10 

36 

17 

1 

- 

- 

64 

1-49 

do.  do.  Garban  - 

10 

- 

10 

- 

2 

S 

3 

- 

- 

- 

10 

0-26 

do.  Bourouloss 

17 

3 

20 

- 

3 

12 

5 

- 

- 

- 

20 

l;37 

do.  Mandoura  ... 

23 

14 

37 

- 

6 

16 

10 

4 

- 

1 

37 

0-56 

322 

98 

420 

- 

38 

189 

147 

41 

- 

6 

420 

0-44 

1 

1 

Denmit  * bezeichneten  St^teasind  ihre  respect.  Districte  einsereiht — und  deshalb  fiir  die 
Addition  tiicht  zu  beriicksichtigen. 
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* 

Sexe. 

Age. 

j Par  1,000  habitants. 

Masc. 

g 

<u 

pH 

Total. 

I 

o 

o 

s 

C3 

<3 

lO 

4) 

o 

cc 

lO 

4) 

o5 

c 

c3 

o 

ICI 

<3 

o 

CO 

D 

o 

GO 

<3 

O 

IQ 

0) 

ki 

o 

00 

(D 

Inconnus. 

Total. 

1 

Dakahlieii. 

*Ville  de  Mansourah 

4 

1 

5 

- 

1 

3 

1 

— 

- 

- 

5 

0-19 

District  de  Mansourah 

47 

16 

62 

- 

1 

18 

32 

10 

1 

- 

62 

0-61 

do.  Miniet  Sammanond 

12 

2 

14 

- 

- 

1 

7 

6 

- 

- 

14 

0-14 

do.  Siiubellawen 

19 

2 

21 

- 

- 

2 

16 

3 

- 

- 

21 

0-28 

do.  Dikirnfes 

85 

47 

132 

- 

15 

60 

63 

3 

- 

1 

132 

1-60 

do.  Faraskour 

86 

39 

124 

- 

15 

62 

4)6 

1 

- 

- 

124 

1-62 

do.  Mit-Ghamr 

33 

1 

34 

— 

3 

15 

14 

2 

— 

— 

34 

0-23 

281 

106 

387 

- 

35 

158 

168 

25 

1 

1 

387 

0-66 

Charkieh. 

*VilIe  de  Zagazig 

3 

3 

6 

— 

1 

2 

2 

— 

— 

1 

6 

0-30 

District  de  Kauaryat 

40 

15 

55 

- 

4 

22 

23 

6 

- 

1 

55 

0-64 

do  Miniet-el-Gamh 

29 

9 

38 

- 

- 

17 

16 

3 

- 

2 

38 

0-40 

do.  Sawaleh 

8 

- 

8 

- 

- 

2 

6 

1 

- 

- 

8 

0-14 

do.  Arin 

9 

3 

12 

- 

- 

6 

4 

2 

- 

- 

12 

0‘31 

do.  Ibrahimieh 

22 

13 

35 

— 

2 

15 

14 

2 

- 

2 

35 

0-76 

do.  Bilbeis 

15 

5 

20 

— 

- 

8 

8 

4 

- 

- 

20 

0-21 

Ville  Bilbeis  - • 

123 

45 

168 

- 

6 

70 

70 

17 

- 

5 

168 

0-39 

Guizeh. 

District  de  Oussem 

- 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

0-02 

do.  Badrachine 

• 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

do.  Guerzeh  - 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

O' 0.3 

Ville  Guerzeh 

- 

- 

District  Otseh 

- 

3 

1 

4 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

4 

0-02 

Den  mit  * bezeichneten  Stadten  sind  ihre  respect.  Districte  eingereiht — und  deshalb  fiir  die 
Addition  nicht  zu  berucksichtigen. 
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— 

1 

Sexe. 

Age. 

Par  1,000  habitants. 

Masc. 

s 

a. 

Total. 

X 

c 

ei 

to 

o 

<I> 

§ 

a 

lO 

iO 

<D 

de  15  it  30  ans. 

§ 

o 

ja 

o 

CO 

o 

i 

o 

00 

<3 

o 

OD 

X 

<3 

o 

00 

Inconnus. 

Total.  I 

itENl-SOTJEF. 

♦Villo  de  Beni-souef 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

0-20 

District  de  Beni-souef 

• 

5 

1 

6 

- 

— 

2 

4 

— 

— 

— 

6 

0-07 

do.  BOba 

- 

5 

- 

5 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

~ 

5 

0'08 

do.  Bl-Zawieh 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

-- 

-- 

- 

2 

0-05 

12 

1 

13 

- 

1 

5 

5 

2 

- 

- 

13 

0-07 

Fayouji. 

*Ville  de  Fa.j'oum 

- 

5 

1 

6 

— 

— 

1 

3 

2 

-- 

— 

6 

0-23 

District  de  Fayouin 

■ 

5 

1 

6 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

— 

6 

0-22 

do.  Toubhar 

- 

do.  Sannourt's 

- 

5 

1 

6 

- 

- 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

6 

0-03 

Minieh. 

♦Vilic  de  Minieh 

■ 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

— 

3 

0-19 

District  de  Minieh 

- 

21 

6 

27 

- 

- 

7 

15 

5 

- 

- 

27 

0-28 

do.  Beni-Mazar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

do.  El-Fachne 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

do.  Glosna 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

— 

3 

- 

— 

- 

3 

0‘05 

21 

0 

30 

- 

- 

7 

18 

5 

- 

- 

30 

0-10 

Assiout. 

*Ville  d’Assiout 

■ 2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

0-06 

District  d’Assiout 

2G 

6 

32 

- 

1 

13 

17 

- 

- 

1 

32 

0-29 

do.  Abou-Tig 

45 

10 

55 

- 

2 

22 

19 

8 

- 

4 

55 

0-85 

do.  El-Badari  - 

13 

3 

16 

- 

- 

9 

6 

- 

- 

1 

16 

0-26 

do.  Abnoub 

15 

1 

16 

- 

- 

5 

10 

1 

- 

- 

10 

0-27 

do.  Deirout 

20 

2 

22 

- 

- 

12 

9 

- 

- 

- 

22 

0-47 

*ViIle  de  Mellawi 

2 

2 

4 

- 

- 

1 

3 

1 

- 

- 

4 

0-37 

District  de  Mellawi  - 

26 

1 

33 

- 

1 

12 

18 

2 

- 

- 

33 

1-00 

’Ville  de  Manfalout 

3 

- 

3 

3 

0‘2S 

District  de  Manfalout 

80 

16 

96 

- 

7 

50 

31 

- 7 

- 

1 

96 

1-03 

do.  El-Hahat 

225 

45 

270 

- 

11 

123 

no 

19 

- 

7 

270 

0-66 

])en  mit  * I'ezeichneten  Stiidten  siiid  ibre  respect.  Districle  eirifrereilit— und.  deshalb  fitr  die 
Addition  iiicltt '/,u  berucksichtiiren.  ...in 
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Sexe. 


Age. 


O 

m 

S 

g 

01 

pH 

Total. 

C 

c3 

lO 

<3 

O 

03 

c 

C3 

in 

in 

<X) 

a 

o 

rH 

O 

de  30  A 50  ans. 

03 

c 

c3 

o 

00 

o 

<v 

de  80  A X. 

3 

S 

o 

o 

Total. 

Par  1,000  habitan 

Guerqueh. 

*Ville  do  Gucrgueli 

- 

2 

- 

V 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

0-14 

District  de  Guergueh 

- 

56 

9 

65 

-- 

1 

17 

31 

13 

- 

3 

65 

0-73 

* Vi  lie  de  Sohag 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

3 

0-20 

District  de  Sobag 

- 

20 

3 

23 

- 

8 

10 

5 

- 

- 

26 

0-25 

Ville  d’Akimiino 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

3 

0-16 

Ville  de  Talita 

- 

District  dc  Talita 

- 

87 

5 

92 

- 

- 

9 

22 

5 

- 

56 

92 

0-88 

do.  Bardis 

- 

33 

5 

38 

- 

4 

8 

21 

4 

- 

1 

38 

0-55 

do.  Menchah 

- 

32 

4 

36 

- 

2 

14 

18 

1 

- 

1 

36 

0-50 

do.  Tama 

- 

25 

3 

28 

- 

- 

14 

10 

4 

- 

- 

28 

0'36 

256 

29 

285 

7 

71 

114 

32 

- 

61 

285 

0-55 

Keneh. 

»Villo  de  Keneh 

- 

10 

- 

10 

_ 

- 

3 

7 

- 

- 

- 

10 

0 ■ 65 

District  de  Keneh 

- 

44 

4 

48 

- 

- 

19 

27 

1 

- 

1 

48 

0M8 

District  d’Esneh 

- 

5 

2 

7 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

- 

- 

7 

0-14 

District  de  Pavchoute  - 

• 

74 

5 

79 

- 

1 

27 

41 

9 

- 

1 

79 

0'70 

do.  Dishneh 

- 

27 

2 

29 

- 

- 

5 

21 

3 

- 

- 

29 

0-29 

do.  Goss 

- 

32 

3 

35 

- 

- 

5 

25 

3 

- 

2 

35 

0-36 

do.  Edfou 

182 

16 

198 

- 

1 

59 

116 

18 

- 

4 

198 

0-41 

Total  g^n^ral 

- 

1,772 

432 

2,204 

116 

860 

942 

192 

1 

93 

2,204 

0-34 

Den  mit  * bezeiclineten  StacUen  sind  ihre  resnect.  Districte  eingereiht— und  deshalb  fnr  die 
Addition  nicht  zu  beriicksiohtigen. 
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Tabelle  der  Le^>rosen  in  Egypten  nach  G-eschlecht  und 

Alter. 


Sexe. 


Ase. 


— 

Masc. 

a 

Total. 

tn 

i 

<3 

O 

i 

»f5 

fH 

•>c3 

CO 

§ 

o 

in 
1— 1 

<D 

1 

o 

o 

<3 

o 

CO 

o 

CO 

§ 

o 

00 

<3 

o 

to 

o 

H 

■<3 

O 

00 

o 

Inconnus. 

Total. 

Par  1,000  babitanl 

GODVBRNOUATS. 
Caire  ■ 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

O'Ol 

Alexandrie 

3 

1 

4 

- 

- 

2 

1 

1 

— 

- 

4 

0-02 

Ismailia 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

1 

0-24 

Port-Said 

6 

- 

6 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

0-35 

Damiette 

IV 

1 

18 

- 

- 

12 

5 

1 

- 

- 

18 

0-41 

Rosette  ... 

15 

8 

23 

- 

5 

7 

7 

3 

- 

1 

23 

1-19 

45 

11 

56 

- 

5 

30 

16 

5 

- 

1 

56 

O’OS 

PROVINCES. 

Galionbieh. 

Ville  de  Benha 

- 

tDistrict  de  Toukh 

- 

- 

- 

(27) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(0-3) 

do.  Galionb 

- 

8 

1 

9 

- 

- 

4 

4 

1 

- 

- 

9 

0-11 

do.  Choubra 

- 

47 

19 

66 

— 

3 

27 

28 

6 

- 

2 

66 

0-79 

65 

20 

75 

- 

3 

31 

32 

7 

- 

2 

75 

0-29 

Menoupieh. 

Ville  de  Chibin-el-Kom  - 

- 

♦Ville  de  Menouf 

8 

- 

8 

- 

- 

3 

5 

- 

- 

- 

8 

0*49 

District  de  Menouf 

55 

10 

65 

- 

1 

27 

32 

5 

- 

- 

65 

0-47 

do.  Milig 

43 

10 

63 

- 

2 

26 

22 

2 

- 

1 

63 

0-37 

do.  Soubk  . 

41 

12 

53 

- 

1 

23 

24 

3 

- 

2 

63 

0-32 

do.  Achmoune 

13 

2 

15 

- 

2 

6 

5 

1 

- 

1 

16 

0-22 

do.  Tala 

49 

9 

58 

■ 

2 

21 

29 

4 

- 

2 

68 

0-47 

201 

43 

244 

- 

8 

103 

112 

16 

- 

6 

244 

0-38 

B^h^ba. 

♦Ville  de  Damanbour  . 

- 

7 

2 

9 

- 

1 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

9 

0-39 

District  de  Damanbour 

- 

7 

2 

9 

- 

1 

4 

4 

- 

- 

- 

9 

0-14 

do.  Neguileb 

- 

20 

3 

23 

- 

1 

2 

16 

3 

— 

1 

23 

0-27 

Report 

■ 

27 

5 

32 

- 

2 

6 

20 

3 

- 

1 

32 

» 


Den  mit  * bezeichneten  Stadten  sind  ihre  respect.  Distriote  eingereiht— und  desbalb  fiir  die 
Addition  nicht  zu  berucksichtigen. 

t Nach  spater  eingelaotener  Angabe. 
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Thursday,  13th  August  1891. 


The  Chair  was  successively  occupied  by 
The  President,  Francis  Gtalton,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
and 

Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr. 




Indian  Factory  Legislation. 

BY 

Holt  S,  Hallett,  C.E, 



In  the  census  of  1881  one-twelfth  of  the  population  of  India  was 
classed  as  “ workers  ” in  various  materials.  Of  these  more  than  8,000,000 
were  distinguished  as  females,  and  nearly  13,000,000  as  males. 

In  the  British  Isles  such  workers  are  protected,  so  far  as  females 
and  young  males  are  concerned,  from  the  exactions  of  their  employers 
by  our  factory  and  workshop  legislation.  In  India,  however,  where 
the  patient  endurance  of  the  people  surpasses  imagination,  and  the 
sweater  is  master  of  the  situation,  protective  legislation  is  refused  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes.  Barely  50,000  women  and 
children  out  of  the  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  women  and  children 
employed  in  industrial  pursuits  have  been  brought  within  the  scope  of 
the  recently  enacted  India  Factory  Act. 

Under  the  India  Factory  Act  all  workers  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  who  are  engaged  in  the  following  works  are  excluded  from  pro- 
tection ; — 

1.  Factories  employing  less  than  50  hands,  with  exceptions  which 

may  be  made  by  local  governments  for  factories  employing  not 
less  than  20  hands. 

2.  Factories  working  less  than  four  months  in  the  year,  which 

include  most  of  the  cotton  presses  and  ginning  factories. 

3.  Factories  on  indigo,  tea,  and  coffee  plantations. 

4.  Workshops. 

I will  first  deal  with  workshops  and  the  minor  factories  which 
are  excluded  from  the  Act.  Owing  to  workshops  not  having  been 
brought  under  regulation,  children  of  any  age,  from  babies  in  arms 
upwards,  may  be  employed  in  them  for  any  number  of  hours  in  the 
day  or  night,  and  under  the  most  insanitary  conditions.  After  inspecting 
a few  of  these  works  in  which  wool  and  wheat  cleaning  was  being 
carried  on  by  hand,  and  the  dust  was  nearly  suffocating,  Mr.  Jones, 
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one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Factories,  whose  services  were 
lent  to  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  1883  for  five  'years,  described 
them  as  follows  : — 

“ 1.  Boom,  87  feet  by  15  feet  by  13-^  feet.  Five  small  openings, 
3 feet  by  2 feet,  blocked  with  wood,  and  two  doors.  One 
hundred  and  four  women  and  children  employed  in  this 
room,  11  children  nnder  12  years  of  age,  and  three  at  the 
breast.  Room  extremely  dirty. 

“ 2.  Room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  belonging  to  the 
same  man.  Boom  84  feet  by  9 feet  by  10^  feet ; seven 
windows  and  three  doors ; walls  and  roof  very  dirty. 
Ninety-two  women  and  16  children  under  1 2 years  of  age, 
three  at  the  breast. 

“ 3.  Plenty  of  ventilation,  walls  and  ceilings  very  dirty,  and 
dreadful  smell  from  adjoining  yard ; 90  women  and  16 
children,  from  two  to  12  years  of  age,  employed. 

“ 4.  All  the  windows  blocked  by  bags ; room  perfectly  dark, 
except  at  the  doorway ; place  excessively  dirty ; filthy 
drain  running  between  building  and  the  next  premises.  I 
was  obliged  to  hold  my  handkerchief  to  my  face  while 
taking  down  these  particulars.” 

The  condition  of  the  minor  factories  is  even  worse  than  that  of 
the  ^vorkshops,  because  danger  from  unguarded  machinery  and  untrained 
enginemen  is  added  to  the  general  insanitary  condition  of  the  premises. 
These  factories,  besides  many  other  works,  include  cotton  presses  and 
cotton  ginning  factories,  the  majority  of  which  work  less  than  four 
months  in  the  year. 

In  cotton  presses  and  ginning  factories  the  air  is  choked  with 
cotton  dust  and  fluff,  and  in  the  presses  the  work  is  extremely  arduous. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  the  engineer  of  the  Apollo  Press  Company,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Bombay  Factory  Commission  of  1875,  declared  that : — ■ 

“ The  coolies  perspire  heavily  and  profusely,  drink  much  water, 
and  get  tired  with  their  work,  because  they  are  employed  continually 
for  12  hours  per  day  on  work  ten  times  as  hard  as  that  of  mill  operatives. 
Their  working  hours  should  not  be  be  more  than  six.  The  coolies  are 
allowed  no  meal  hours,  and  take  their  meals  as  they  find  opportunity. 
They  suffer  from  the  cotton  dust.” 

Mr.  Henderson,  the  engineer  to  another  press,  urged  that : “ The 
“ operatives  are  not  healthy,  most  of  them  suffer  from  asthma.  The 
“ hours  are  too  long  for  such  heavy  work.  The  work  kills  the  men. 
“ They  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  longer  than  eight  hours.  An 
“ enactment  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  operatives.  How  can 
“ you  expect  to  make  changes  without  an  enactment  ? ” 

No  enactment  was  passed  for  the  protection  and  'relief  of  these 
operatives,  so  the  merciless  employers  took  further  advantage  of  their 
helplessness.  Before  the  Bombay  Commission  of  1884,  it  transpired 
that  men,  women,  lads,  girls,  and  children  employed  in  the  cotton 
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presses  and  ginning  factories  were  occasionally  worked  continuously 
for  eight  and  10  and  12  days  and  nights  at  a stretch,  with  a rest  of 
half  an  hour  in  the  evening  ; and,  as  a rule,  from  4 and  5 a.m.  to  7, 
8,  and  9 p.m.,  without  any  stoppage  during  the  day.  .If  six  or  eight 
hours  a day  is  as  long  as  a man  should  be  employed  in  these  works, 
it  is  surely  abominable  cruelty  to  allow  lads,  girls,  women,  and  children 
to  be  employed  in  them  day  after  day  for  23^  hours  at  a stretch. 

The  case  for  protecting  the  hands  in  minor  factories  and  work- 
shops was  so  strong  that  the  Bombay  Factory  Commission  of  1884, 
though  largely  composed  of  persons  interested  in  Indian  factories, 
allowed  in  their  Report  that  every  work  employing  a single  member 
of  the  protected  classes  ought  to  be  under  regulation.  They  said  : — 

“We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  factories — no  matter  what  the 
number  of  hands  employed — in  which  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical 
power  is  used,  should  be  under  regulation,  and  that  other  places  or 
workshops  where  manual  labour  is  exercised  should  be  brought  under 
the  law  if  10  members  of  the  protected  classes  are  employed  therein. 
We  may  add  that  we  draw  the  line  at  10,  owing  to  the  impossibility, 
without  more  inspectors  being  appointed,  of  enforcing  the  law  in 
Avorkshops  employing  less  hands.” 

To  work  children,  young  persons,  and  women  beyond  certain 
limits,  is  to  Avork  them  beyond  the  point  where  work  becomes  cruel  and 
injurious  to  the  employed.  Captain  INlay,  one  of  Her  Maje.sty’s 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  laid  a Aery  clear  statement  on  this  subject 
before  the  Factory  and  Work, shops  Acts  Commission  of  1875.  He 
said : — 

“ I apprehend  that  it  is  the  duty  and  right  of  a Government  to 
restrict  the  hours  of  labour,  so  far  as  to  prevent  cruelty  and  injury  to 
the  labourer ; but  that  it  is  neither  its  duty  nor  its  right  to  restrict  them 
any  further.  I consider  that  this  cruelty  and  injury  point  Avould  be 
reached,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  by  the  Acts  of  1864,  1867,  1870, 
and  1871,  if  slightly  amended ; or,  in  other  words,  that  an  av^erage  of 
five  hours  of  work  per  day  for  children,  and  10  hours  for  young  persons 
and  Avomen,  is  neither  so  cruel  nor  so  injurious  as  to  require  further 
legislative  reduction.  In  the  case  of  boys,  I should  not  loAver  the  age, 
i.e.,  18,  for  unrestricted  labour,  because  in  many  instances  the  stripling 
of  16  is  less  able  to  bear  excessive  work  than  the  boy  of  13  or  14.” 

Some  surgeons,  well  acquainted  Avith  the  effects  of  factory  labour, 
haA-e  placed  the  injury  point  beyond  Avhich  young  persons  betAveeu 
14  and  18  years  of  age  should  not  Avork  considerably  beloAV  10  hours  a 
day,  and  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  standing  for  five  hours  a 
day  at  a machine  is  too  much  for  a child  betAveen  the  ages  of  10  and  14. 

In  his  statement  “ On  the  Physique  of  Factory  Children,”  for- 
warded to  the  Factory  Commission  of  1875,  Mr.  Charles  Roberts, 
F.R.C.S.,  who  iiwestigated  the  subject  for  the  purposes  of  Dr.  Bridges 
and  Mr.  Holmes’  “ Report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 
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“ proposed  changes  in  hours  and  ages  of  employment  in  te?;tile 
“ factories,”  urged  that : — 

“ From  a physical  point  of  view,  I am  of  opinion  that — 

“ A child  under  the  age  of  10  years  should  not  be  allowed  to  work 
in  a factory  or  workshop. 

“ From  the  age  of  10  to  that  of  14  they  might  he  allowed  to  work 
half-time  at  occupations  which  do  not  require  mueh  physical  strength,  or 
a constrained  position  of  either  standing,  walking,  or  sitting. 

“ From  the  age  of  14  to  18  they  might  he  allowed  to  work  three- 
quarter  time,  and  after  that  age  full  time  in  factories  and  workshops. 

“ These  rules  should  apply  equally  to  both  sexes.”* 

In  the  course  of  his  investigation  he  had  found  that — 

“ Flat-foot  and  a general  disposition  to  knock-knee  is  very  common 
among  the  factory  children,  and  increased  with  age ; while  both  these 
deformities  are  rare  among  agricultural  children.” 

After  examining  many  thousand  operatives,  he  found  that  no 
less  than  132'4  per  thousand  factory  workers  of  12  years  of  age  were 
affected  with  flat-foot,  while  at  the  age  of  eight  the  ratio  was  only  1ST 
per  thousand.  This  shows  conclusively  the  evil  effects  that  stand- 
ing for  flve  hours  a day  has  upon  the  framework  of  children.  Yet 
the  India  Government  has  sanctioned  an  Act  which  allows  children 
of  nine  years  of  age  to  work  standing  at  a machine  for  seven  hours  a 
day. 

In  factories  coming  under  the  India  Factory  Act  of  1891,  lads 
over  14  years  of  age  are  classed  under  the  Act  as  men,  and  girls  over 
the  same  age  are  classed  as  women.  Lads  and  men  are  only  so  far 
protected  by  the  Act  that  they  are  allowed  one  day’s  rest  in  seven ; and 
in  factories  not  working  on  the  shift  system,  are  granted  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour  for  meals  at  noon.  Lads  and  men  engaged  in  factories 
working  on  the  shift  system  may  be  employed  day  and  night  for  six 
days  in  the  week,  or  144  hours  a week  without  rest ; and  for  141  hours 
a week  in  mills  using  electric  or  other  artificial  light,  but  not  working 
on  a shift  system.  Even  in  mills  not  using  artificial  light,  men  and 
lads  may  be  kept  at  work  from  dawn  to  dusk,  a period  of  about  14  hours  a 
day,  or  84  hours  a week,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year — double  the 
number  of  hours  that  Mr.  Roberts  considered  young  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  could  be  employed  in  a textile  factory  without  risk  of 
injury  to  their  frame  and  constitution. 

Under  the  Act  girls  and  women  are  permitted  to  work  ll  hours  a 
day,  or  66  hours  a week,  or  9^  hours  a week  longer  than  they  may 
work  in  textile  factories  in  this  country.  In  factories  not  working  on  a 
shift  system,  the  period  iii  which  women’s  work  may  be  taken  is 
between  5 a.m.  and  8 p.m.,  the  same  as  that  fixed  for  children,  and 


* For  the  opinion  of  medical  men  in  India,  see  Appendix.  A.,  page  227  post. 
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this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Bombay  Factory  Commission  of  1884 
urged  that — 

“ Women  and  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  before  6 a.m. 
or  after  6 p.m.” 

Only  one  and  a half  hours  are  allowed  for  a woman’s  meals,  and  only 
an  aggregate  of  half  an  hour  for  those  of  children.  Owing  to  the  loose 
limits  in  which  work  may  be  performed,  a woman  may  be  working 
22^  hours  a day  on  the  shift  system,  or  13^  hours  a day  in  a factory 
not  working  on  the  shift  system,  instead  of  the  sanctioned  1 1 hours  ; 
and  a child  may  be  working  14^  hours,  instead  of  the  sanctioned  seven 
hours,  without  the  inspector  having  any  possible  check  upon,  or  clue  to, 
their  proceedings. 

The  India  Factory  Commission  of  last  year  stated  that : — 

“ The  result  of  the  present  law  has  been  that  hundreds  of  chidren 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  12  are  now  daily  employed  in  India  as 
full-timers,  doing  12,  13,  and  14  hours’  work,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  health.” 

When  the  law  is  broken  the  operatives  dare  not  tell  the  truth  to  the 
inspector,  because  they  are  well  aware  that  if  they  did  the  manufacturer 
would  turn  them  out  of  his  works.  This  has  been  clearly  proved  by 
Mr.  .Tones’s  Report,  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  1887,  where,  in  referring 
to  the  trial  of  a manufacturer  in  India  on  the  charge  of  employing 
children  for  months  over-hours,  and  not  allowing  them  the  legal  time  for 
meals,  and  deducting  half  the  amount  due  to  them  in  wages  on  various 
pretexts,  he  stated  that — 

“ There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  magistrate,  my  own,  and 
the  police,  that  these  children  had  all  been  frightened  into  making 
this  denial  of  their  first  statements ; but  as  their  master  was  the 
only  large  employer  of  labour  in  the  district  a quarrel  with  him  meant 
semi-starvation .’  ’ 

The  shift  system  sanctioned  for  India  combines  the  evils  of  loose 
limits  with  the  still  greater  evil  of  allowing  women  and  girls,  as  well 
as  lads,  to  be  employed  at  night.  Night  work  is  injurious  and  contrary 
to  nature.  Night  was  made  for  sleep  and  not  for  work.  For  children 
under  the  age  of  21,  working  at  night  was  abolished  in  this  country  by 
the  Apprentice  Act  of  1802,  and  in  each  succeeding  Factory  Act  it 
has  been  prohibited  for  all  up  to  the  age  of  either  21  or  18.  In  1847 
it  was  abolished  for  women  in  textile  factories,  and  in  1867  for  women 
employed  in  non-textile  factories  and  workshops.  At  the  Berlin  Labour 
Conference  it  was  prohibited  for  women  and  children,  and  for  all  young 
persons  under  the  age  of  18.  In  India  night  work  is  especially  harmful. 
It  is  well  known  that  more  people  are  seized  with,  and  die  from,  heat 
apoplexy  in  that  country  at  night  than  in  the  day.  It  is  rather  late  in 
the  century  for  the  Grovernment  of  India  to  pass  a Ftictory  Act  sanction- 
ing night  work  for  young  persons  and  women  ! 

The  India  Factory  Act  permits  protected  children  of  nine  years  of 
age  to  be  employed  without  a certificate  of  physical  fitness  for  42  hours 
a week,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  weight  of  evidence  given  before 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  Commission  in  this  countrv  against 
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permitting  any  child  under  10  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  either 
factories  or  workshops,  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  children  between 
11  and  14  years  of  age  are,  by  the  English  Act  of  this  session,  only 
allowed  to  work  28|  hours  a week  in  textile  factories  in  this  country, 
and  that  no  child  under  11  years  of  age  is  permitted  to  work  in  any 
factory  or  workshop. 

Mr.  James  Platt,  the  great  machinist  of  Oldham,  who  has  visited 
most  countries  where  spinning  is  carried  on,  and  is  an  expert  on  the 
subject,  has  given  his  opinion  that : — 

“ The  spinners  of  India,  with  the  single  exception  of  Lancashire 
operatives,  are  more  deft  with  their  fingers  than  any  other  operatives  in 
the  world.” 

An  English  operative  is  allowed  to  be  not  only  the  best  spinner, 
but  also  the  most  efficient  weaver  in  the  world.  A Lancashire  weaver, 
with  his  assistant,  attends  four  looms,  against  two  tended  by  his  Scotch 
rival,  and  runs  his  four  looms  at  a greater  speed.  Yet  the  provisions 
of  the  British  Factory  and  "Workshop  Act  are  deemed  as  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  Scotch  as  for  English  operatives.  Why,  then,  should 
an  exception  be  made  for  India  ? To  work  an  ill-fed  and  wretchedly- 
housed  Indian  operative,  of  far  less  physical  capacity  and  stamina  than 
an  English  operative,  for  a greater  number  of  hours,  because  he  can 
turn  out  less  work  per  hour  than  an  English  operative,  is  as  wicked 
and  cruel  as  it  would  be  to  work  an  English  child  for  double  the  hours 
a man  is  employed,  on  the  plea  that  the  child  only  turns  out  per  hour 
one  half  of  the  task  of  a man. 

To  work  men  and  lads,  from  14  years  of  age  and  upwards,  under 
the  penalty  of  dismissal  from  employment  if  they  refuse,  for  14  hours 
a day,  in  a standing  position,  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  with 
only  half  an  hour’s  interval  for  meals  and  rest,  and  one  or  two  necessary 
intervals  of  a few  minutes  for  answering  the  calls  of  nature,  is  a disgrace 
to  India  manufacturers,  and  calls  loudly  for  redress  by  Grovernment 
legislation. 

I will  now  treat  with  the  statement  of  reasons  for  not  applying 
the  English  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  to  India,  given  in  the  despatch 
of  the  Government  of  India  to  Lord’  Cross,  dated  Calcutta,  March  5, 
1889.  The  statement  runs  as  follows  : — 

“We  desire  to  give  expression  to  our  view  that  the  English  Factory 
Acts  are  inapplicable  to  the  present  conditions  of  labour  in  Indian 
factories.  It  is  a well  attested  fact  that  the  employees  in  Indian  factories 
reach  a standard  of  comfort  and  content  which  is  not  attained  by  persons 
in  their  own  ranks  of  life  who  are  engaged  in  pursuits  of  a different 
nature.  Machinery,  moreover,  is,  owing  to  the  comparative  absence  of 
competition,  driven  in  the  factories  in  India  at  a pace  so  slow  that  it 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  England,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  many  of 
the  mills  in  India  about  twice  as  many  operatives  are  employed  as 
would  be  employed  in  mills  of  the  same  capacity  in  England.  It 
follows  that  the  work  of  the  operative  in  an  Indian  factory  is  far  more 
desultory  and  less  exhausting  than  that  of  an  operative  working  in 
England,  and  that  provisions  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
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exacting  nature  of  the  labonr  in  English  mills,  are  not  demanded  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indian  operatives,  who  would,  indeed,  be  prejudicially 
affected  by  them,  while  they  would  impose  a needless  and  uncalled-for 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  industries  of  India.” 

Let  us  see  how  this  statement  stands  the  test  of  evidence  given  by 
mill  managers,  factory  inspectors,  medical  men,  and  operatives  before 
Factory  Commissions  which  sat  in  India  in  1875,  1884,  and  1890.  If 
suffering,  through  cotton  dust  and  defective  ventilation,  from  chest 
diseases,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  and  derangements 
of  the  stomach ; if  sleeping  in  damp  and  crowded  dens  for  part  of  the 
night,  aiul  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  the  open  air 
outside  the  mill  for  the  remainder  of  the  night  whilst  waiting  for  the 
doors  to  be  opened  at  daybreak ; if  having  to  rise  -at  3 a.m.  to  cook 
their  meals,  or  else  going  to  work  without  breakfast ; if  toiling  from 
dawn  to  dusk  every  day,  a period  of  14  hours  during  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  in  factories  artificially  heated  by  steam,  with  one  single 
interval  for  meals  and  rest  of  a bare  half  hour,  from  which  the  rapacious 
masters  generally  manage  to  crib  at  least  15  minutes ; if  risking  the 
cripplement  of  their  frame  and  deadly  injury  to  their  constitution 
through  working  in  a standing  position  for  14  hours  a day  in  an 
enervating  atmosphere  laden  with  cotton  dust,  fluff,  and  disease ; if 
being  driven  and  bullied  and  beaten  by  overseers  armed  with  canes ; if 
being  denied  all  time  for  recreation  and  domestic  happiness ; if  being 
grudged  their  hard-earned  wage-pittance,  and  being  paid  their  earnings, 
instead  of  by  the  week,  as  in  this  country,  by  the  month,  and  frequently 
a fortnight  and  even  two  months  in  arrears ; if  being  thus  forced,  an 
easy  prey,  into  the  web  of  heartless  and  unscrupulous  money  lenders, 
who  mulct  them  in  an  interest,  according  to  Mr.  Factory  Inspector 
Jones,  varying  from  75  to  225  per  cent,  per  annum;  if  all  of  these 
form  “ a standard  of  comfort  and  content  ” for  operatives  surpassing  that 
of  less  favoured  “ persons  in  their  own  rank  of  life  who  are  engaged 
“ in  pursuits  of  a different  nature,”  in  which  must  be  included  minor 
factories  and  workshops — nothing  further  can  be  required  to  prove 
the  urgency  of  applying  our  British  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  to  our 
Indian  Empire,  so  that  these  miserably  degraded  and  joyless  toilers  in 
dark,  dirty,  dusty,  overcrowded,  and  unwholesome  dens ; these  puny, 
over-tasked  natives  of  India ; these  children  of  children  who,  according 
to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  his  speech  on  the  address  in  1888,  have  only 
one-fifth  the  strength  of  an  Englishman,  and  arc.  naturally  capable  of 
doing  only  one-fifth  of  the  labour ; these  wretched  beings  scrandding  for 
work  at  any  price,  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  pleasures  of  existence, 
slaving  as  no  slave  would  work,  with  unremitting  energy,  in  the  hope  of 
earning  a little  extra  money  at  the  dearly  boiight  price  of  their  health  ; 
these  human  beings,  our  fellow  subjects,  who  are  treated  worse  than 
beasts  of  burden,  may  be  I'aised  from  their  present  state  of  moral  and 
physical  degradation,  and  rescued  from  the  inhuman  exactions  of  their 
merciless  taskmasters  who  are  wringing  the  very  life  out  of  them. 

The  statement  that  “ machinery  is,  owing  to  the  comparative  absence 
“ of  competition,  driven  in  the  factories  of  India  at  a pace  so  slow  that 
“ it  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England,”  may  have  been  true  20  years 
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ago,  but  it  is  not  true,  in  the  case  of  mills  with  the  newest  machinery, 
at  the  present  time.  It  was  conclusively  disproved  by  the  evidence  of 
managers  of  Bombay  mills  and  people  well  acquainted  with  their  work- 
ing, before  the  “ Bombay  and  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinning  Inquiry  ” in 
1888,  where  it  was  stated,  without  dissent,  that  cotton  spindles  are  run 
as  fast  in  India  as  in  Lancashire,  and  that  the  Indian  operatives  are 
increasing  in  skill. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  history  and  results  of  factory  legislation 
in  this  country  must  know  that  the  enactment  of  the  British  Factory 
and  Workshop  Acts  in  our  Indian  Empire  could  not  prove  otherwise 
than  a boon  to  the  working  classes  of  that  country.  The  English  Legis- 
lature extended  its  protection  to  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
in  the  face  of  a powerful  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  English  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts 
have  conferred  the  greatest  possible  benefit  on  the  operatives,  without 
diminishing  the  profits  of  the  employers  in  any  way.  The  same  reasons 
that  are  still  put  forth  in  India  against  factory  legislation  have  been 
urged  over  and  over  again  in  this  country,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
our  Factory  Acts,  but  in  vain ; and  there  are  ample  facts  to  hand  to 
clearly  indicate  that  the  imposition  of  the  British  Factory  and  W orkshop 
Acts  in  India  would  not  impose  the  slightest  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  the  industries  of  that  country.* 

It  is  owing  to  ignorance  of  such  facts,  and  to  the  consequent 
continued  belief  in  the  long  since  exploded  plea  of  manufacturers,  that 
all  factory  legislation  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  must  tell  adversely 
against  the  industries  of  a country  that  has  induced  the  Government  of 
India  to  deny  due  protection  to  the  working  classes  of  that  country. 
The  Legislative  Council  of  India  is  dominated  by  the  capitalist  interest. 
Capitalists  form  part  and  parcel  of  it ; but  the  working  classes  are  not 
represented  on  the  Council,  and  a deaf  ear  is  therefore  turned  to  their 
claims  and  entreaties  for  protection  ; and  to  the  advice  of  Government 
of  India  medical  officials  who  have  urged  that  men  should  only  be 
employed  in  factories  for  nine  or  ten  hours  a day,  women  for  eight  or 
nine  hours,  and  children  for  five  or  six  hours. 

To  ensure  the  enactment  of  suitable  protection  for  the  Indian 
working  classes,  the  Eeports  of  the  India  Factory  and  Sanitary  Com- 
missions that  have  been  held,  together  with  the  evidence  and  all  existing 
reports  and  opinions  of  India  Factory  Inspectors  and  Health  Officers, 
should  be  laid  before  the  “ Standing  Committee  on  Trade  and  Manu- 
factures ” in  this  country,  and  instructions  given  to  that  Committee  to 
draw  out  a comprehensive  and  adequate  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
for  our  Indian  Empire,  in  order,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Cross,  “ to 
“ secure,  without  fail,  for  the  various  classes  of  operatives  in  India,  an 
“ amount  of  protection  for  life  and  limb,  and  an  amount  of  security 
“ for  the  health  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children,  not  inferior  to 
“ that  which  is  afforded  by  the  law  of  England.” 


For  the  effect  of  reduced  working  hours  in  factories,  see  Appendix  B,  page  H9,post, 
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Appendix  A. 

Medical  Opinions  upon  the  Hours  of  Labour  in  Indian  Factories. 

1.  Dr.  Thomas  Stephenson  Weir,  Health  Officer  to  the  Bombay 
Municipality,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  before  the  Bombay  Factory 
Commission  of  1875,  said: — 

“ He  had  been  in  Bombay  more  than  four  years,  and  had  made 
himself  practically  acquainted  with  the  mills.  He  had  visited  some  of 
them,  both  privately  and  in  his  capacity  of  Health  Officer,  at  different 
hours  and  on  various  occasions.  Ho  child  under  the  age  of  10  years  shoidd 
be  employed  in  the  mills,  and  children  between  10  and  14  years  of  age 
should  not  work  more  than  six  hours.  The  hours  of  work  in  the  mills 
were  too  long.  Men  ought  not  to  work  more  than  10  hours,  exclusive 
of  their  meals.  The  temperature  of  98  degrees  was  too  high  for  opera- 
tives to  work  in  for  long  hours.  He  would  commend  90  degrees  as  a 
maximum  temperature.” 

2.  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson,  House  Surgeon  in  a Bombay  Hospital,  said, 
before  the  same  Commission,  that — 

“ He  had  been  21  years  in  the  hospital,  and  was  medical  officer 
to  two  of  the  mills,  one  of  which  had  been  in  his  charge  for  18  years. 
There  are  cases  now  and  then  among  the  mill  people  of  chest  diseases, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  and  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  all  due  to  long  confinement  in  the  mills.  The  atmosphere 
of  mills  is  injurious  to  all.  The  temperature  is  too  high  and  the 
atmosphere  is  fluffy.  The  present  hours  of  work  are  too  long  for  all 
classes  of  operatives.  He  proposed  a working  day  of  11  hours,  out 
of  which  one  hour  should  be  given  for  meals  and  rest.  He  would  allow 
66  leave  days,  including  Sundays.  He  considered  a day’s  rest,  after  a 
week’s  work,  a physiological  necessity.” 

3.  Dr.  Lumsdaine,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  who  in  1878  was  instructed  by  the  Grovernment  to  carefully 
inspect  the  factories  and  report  on  their  condition,  and  as  to  the  protec- 
tion which  should  be  given  to  the  operatives,  after  inspecting  22  of  the 
cotton  mills,  urged  in  his  Report  that — 

“ I think  impartial  opinion  will  say  the  hours  of  labour  ought  to  be 
reduced.  For  men,  I would  suggest  10  hours  ; for  women,  and  boys 
from  13  upward,  nine  hours;  and  for  children,  six  hours;  and  in  this 
time  I would  give  one  interval  of  half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  and 
another  in  the  afternoon  ; so  the  real  working  time  would  be  nine,  eight, 
and  five  hours.  On  purely  physical  grounds  I would  close  the  mills  one 
day  in  every  seven.” 

4.  Report  of  the  Bombay  Sanitary  Commission  of  1884. — This 
Medical  Commission  was  composed  of  Surgeon-Majors  Lyon,  Gray,  and 
Waters.  In  the  course  of  their  Report  they  stated  that — 

We  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  daily  working  hours  of  these 
mills  should,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  general  health  of  the  operatives 
and  with  a view  of  preventing  accidents  from  working  in  rooms 
insufficiently  lighted,  be  defined  by  law ; and  that,  further,  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  health  of  the  operatives,  it  should  be  compulsory  to  allow 
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certain  periods  of  rest  in  the  day,  and  a certain  fixed  number  of  holidays, 
say  four,  per  month.  Lastly,  we  have  to  state  that  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  present  limit  of  age  for  children,  seven  to  12,  is  too  low.  We 
think  the  lower  limit  should  be  raised,  as  in  England,  to  10.  The  upper 
limit  ought,  we  think,  also  to  be  raised,  say  to  14.  We  have  also  to  say 
that  we  have  visited  several  of  the  minor  factories,  and  that  from  the 
result  of  our  visit  we  are  of  opinion — 

“ 1.  That  on  account  of  the  danger  to  life  from  fires,  explosions, 
accidents  from  unfenced  machinery,  &c.,  every  such  factory  employing 
machinery,  other  than  machinery  worked  by  hand  or  animal  power, 
should  be  placed  under  supervision. 

“2.  That  on  account  of  the  danger  to  health  likely  to  arise  from 
overcrowding,  every  factory  employing  more  than  a certain  number  of 
hands  should  also  be  similarly  placed  under  supervision.” 

5.  Dr.  Hewlett,  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  Sanitary  Commissioner 
for  the  Bombay  Presidency,  urged,  in  his  Report  for  1884 — 

“ I decidedly  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act 
should  be  extended  to  all  the  small  factories  and  workshops.” 

6.  Mrs.  Pechey  Phipson,  who  for  seven  years  had  medically 
attended  Indian  women,  in  her  lecture,  on  October  11,  1890,  in  Bombay 
on  child-marriage,  pointed  out  how  greatly  natives  of  India  were  behind 
Europeans  in  physical  development,  and  with  reference  to  the  age  of 
maturity  in  India,  declared  that — 

“ So  far  from  Hindoo  girls  being  precocious  in  physical  develop- 
ment, they  are  much  behind  in  this  respect;  that  a Hindoo  girl  of  15  is 
about  equal  to  an  English  child  of  11  instead  of  the  reverse,  and  that  the 
statements  which  had  been  made  to  the  contrary  by  Englishmen  who 
had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Hindoo  family  life  were 
totally  misleading.” 

Addressing  the  natives  of  India  who  were  present  she  said ; — 

“You  say,  ‘ We  marry  our  girls  when  they  reach  puberty,’  and  you 
take  as  an  indication  of  that  stage  one  only,  and  that  the  least  certain,  of 
the  many  changes  which  go  to  make  up  maturity.  It  is  the  least  certain, 
because  the  most  variable  and  dependent  more  upon  climate  and  con- 
ditions of  life  than  upon  any  true  physical  development.  No  one  would 
deny  that  a strong  country  girl  of  13  was  more  mature  physically  than  a 
girl  of  1 1 brought  up  in  the  close,  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a crowded 
city ; yet  you  say  that  the  latter  has  attained  to  puberty  and  that  the 
former  has  not.  Without  going  into  the  domain  of  physiology  for  proof 
of  assertion,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  very  practical-  proof  of  its 
truth  which  you  have  in  the  fact,  well  known  to  you  all,  that  girls  married 
at  this  so-called  period  of  puberty  do  not,  as  a rule,  bear  children  till 
some  years  later,  i.e.,  till  they  really  approach  maturity.  . . . Does  not 
your  own  experience  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  three  following  con- 
clusions ? — 

“ 1.  That  marriage  under  13  or  14  leads  generally  to  the  permanent 
ill-health  (if  not  fatal  injury)  of  the  girl,  and  to  sterility. 
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“ 2.  That  where  childbirth  takes  place  at  that  early  age  no  fresh 
effort  is  put  forth,  and  no  subsequent  children  are  born. 

“ 3.  That,  even  if  marriage  is  delayed  till  14,  where  conception 
takes  place  immediately  sterility  follows  after ; but  Avhere  the  girl  is 
strong  and  healthy  there  is  a lapse  of  three  or  four  years  before  child- 
bearing begins — a proof  that  puberty  had  not  been  reached  until  then. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases,  but  does  not  the  consensus  of 
experience  point  to  these  as  general  truths  ? 

“ Another  disadvantage  of  premature  marriage  is  that  in  those  cases 
where  the  young  wife  bears  children  they  are  puny  and  sickly.  Thousands 
of  still-born  children,  hecatombs  of  dead  infants,  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  sickly,  disfigured,  and  deformed  people  bear  Avitness  to  the 
results  of  this  pernicious  custom.  . . . Tell  me,  any  one  of  you,  has  it 
neA’^er  occurred  to  you,  when  you  have  looked  upon  your  young  Avife 
turned  into  a decrepit  old  Avoman  through  your  doing,  that  she  has  a 
right  to  revile  you  as  the  author  of  all  her  affliction  ? Does  it  never 
dawn  across  your  mind,  as  you  loolc  upon  the  sickly  boy  Avhom  you  tend 
Avith  so  much  care  as  the  sole  hope  of  your  declining  years,  that,  instead 
of  returning  your  affection,  he  Avould  be  justified  in  turning  upon  you 
and  cursing  you  as  the  author  of  his  Avretched  being  ? . . . For  cen- 
turies you  haA'e  been  children  of  children,  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of 
becoming  servants  of  serA^ants.” 

In  the  face  of  such  a scathing  exposure,  and  of  the  opinion  of 
medical  men  and  of  common  sense,  the  Grovernment  of  India  maintains 
that  puny,  half-groAvn  girls  and  boys  of  14  years  of  age  in  India  should 
be  considered  men  and  Avomen  and  permitted  to  slar^e  in  Indian  factories 
for  far  longer  hours  than  full-groAvn  and  well-deA'eloped  English  men 
and  Avomeii  can  Avork  in  similar  factories  in  the  British  Isles  Avithout 
injury  to  their  frame  and  constitution  ! 


Appendix  B. 

The  effect  of  reduced  Working  Hours  in  Factories, 

It  has  been  proved  by  actual,  frequent,  and  sustained  experimente 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  America,  and  elscAvhere,  that, 
for  both  manual  labour  and  labour  at  a machine,  there  exists  a reasonable 
limit  of  hours  of  labour,  Avith  which  the  maximum  effectKe  poAver  of  the 
worker  generally  corresponds,  and  that  it  is  senseless,  as  Avell  as  cruel, 
to  work  a person  beyond  these  ascertainable  limits. 

I will  first  deal  Avith  evidence  giA'en  before  the  last  Factory  and 
Workshops  Commission— that  of  1875 — held  in  this  country,  as  to  the 
Birmingham  industries,  which  include  nearly  CA^ery  process  of  manu- 
facture outside  the  textile  fabrics.  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  of  the 
great  firm  of  gas-fitters  and  brass-founders,  in  ansAver  to  the  question, 
“ Is  there  any  trade  in  Birmingham  that  Avorks  more  than  60  hours  a 
Aveek  ?”  replied,  “ I should  think  certainly  not ; I should  think  that  no 
“ manufacturer  in  his  senses  Avould  hope  to  get  any  advantage  from 
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“ working  more  than  60  hours.”  Sir  Joshua  Mason,  in  his  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Commission,  declared,  “ The  hands  under  the  Act  work 
“ 50  hours  per  week  (from  8 o’clock  to  6) . I have  had  the  carrying  out 
“ of  the  Act  in  these  works  since  its  application,  and  can  testify  that  the 
“ hands  earn  as  much  money,  and  that  there  is  as  much  work  done  as 
“ under  the  old  system  of  59  hours.” 

Mr.  Hopkins,  wrought  hollow-ware  manufacturer  and  tin-plate 
worker  and  japanner,  in  reply  to  the  question,  “ Do  the  women  only 
“ work  from  8 to  5 ? ” said,  “ Yes,  only  from  8 to  5,  and  I think  they  do 
“ as  much  work  up  to  5 as  they  used  to  do  up  to  6.”  Even  more 
telling  evidence  was  given  against  the  system  of  overwork  by  Mr.  John 
S.  Manton,  a button  manufacturer,  who  stated  that,  after  reducing  his 
working  time  one  hour  a day  his  workpeople  earned  nearly  one-seventh 
more  by  piece-work  in  the  reduced  hours.  He  told  the  Commissioners 
he  worked  his  hands  only  48  hours  and  10  minutes  a week,  summer  and 
winter,  and  said  : “We  have  no  overwork.  We  have  found  by  long 
“ experience  that  overwork  does  not  pay.  Increased  hours  cause  list- 
“ lessness  and  loss  of  power,  and,  therefore,  we  have  abandoned  them.” 
So  much  had  this  belief  grown  in  the  Birmingham  district,  even  as  early 
as  1875,  that  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Factory  Inspector  for  its  southern 
portion,  stated  in  his  evidence  that,  “ The  hours  of  work  in  summer  are, 
“ not  uncommonly,  8 to  6,  with  one  hour  for  dinner  from  1 to  2.  This 
“ arrangement  (nine  hours’  work  a day)  is  growing  in  favour  with 
“ employers,  who  find  they  can  get  as  much  work  done  as  in  longer 
“ hours,  with  a saving  in  gteam.” 

Turning  to  textile  factories,  I find  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1816  that  the  celebrated  Robert  Owen  was  the  first  to 
give  a stalwart  blow  to  the  devil’s  doctrine  that  “ the  longer  you  can 
“ work  men,  women,  and  children  the  more  you  can  get  out  of  them.” 
In  his  evidence  he  stated  that,  on  reducing  the  hours  in  his  New  Lanark 
Cotton  Mills  from  11|  to  10 J no  reduction  in  the  product  of  yarn 
ensued.  He  said,  “ I would  recommend  about  10  hours’  actual  employ- 
“ ment,  or,  at  the  most,  10|  hours.  My  conviction  is  that  no  party 
“ would  suffer  in  consequence  of  it,  either  with  reference  to  the  home  or 
“ foreign  trade.” 

Such  an  enlightened  idea  was  long  in  making  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  manufacturers.  Afresh  stroke  in  the  cause  was  given  in  1844 
by  Mr.  Robert  Grardner,  a cotton  spinner  at  Preston,  who,  in  that  year, 
reduced  the  running  hours  of  this  mill  from  12  to  11,  and  at  the  end  of 
12  months  reported  that  he  had  got  a better  quality  of  work  and  more 
of  it  in  11  hours  than  he  had  in  the  12.  Three  years  later,  in  1847, 
the  “ Ten  Hours  Bill  ” was  passed  for  textile  factories,  but  it  was  not 
until  1867  that  the  majority  of  the  industries  in  this  country  were 
brought  under  legal  regulation.  The  cotton  operatives  were  not  long  in 
finding  that  they  turned  out  at  least  as  much  product  in  the  10  hours 
daily  labour  as  they  had  before  done  in  the  12  hours ; they  therefore 
set  to  work  agitating  for  a nine  hours’  day,  or  54  hours  a week,  in  which 
they  consider  they  could  do  as  large  an  amount  of  piece-work  as  they  did 
in  60  hours.  The  manufacturers,  however,  were  fearful  of  the  possible 
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consequences,  and  the  56|  hours  a week  were  agreed  to  in  the  Act 
which  was  passed  in  1874  as  a compromise  between  the  manufacturers 
and  the  operatives.  The  operatives  soon  proved  that  they  could  do  as 
much  in  the  reduced  hours  as  they  formerly  had  done.  In  his  evidence 
before  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  Mr.  J.  C.  Fielden,  a Lancashire 
cotton  manufacturer,  allowed  that  in  less  than  12  months  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  “ there  was  not  the  smallest  rediietion  of  produce 
“ from  that  shortening,  even  with  the  same  machinery.” 

Turning  to  the  Continent,  we  find  similar  proof  that  a man,  whether 
tied  to  a machine  or  not,  is  limited  by  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  to 
a certain  amount  of  profitable  work  in  a day,  and  that  it  is  senseless,  as 
well  as  cruel,  to  work  him  for  more  than  a certain  definite  number  of 
hours.  Only  the  other  day  an  account  of  an  experiment  with  reduced 
hours  of  labour  by  a large  manufacturer  in  Belgium  appeared  in  the 
“ Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal.”  For  three  months,  as  a trial  period, 
this  manufacturer  reduced  his  hours  from  12  to  10^  a day,  and  found 
that  this  reduction  of  hours  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  production 
of  his  factory.  At  hand-combing  the  workers  did  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  10^  hours  as  formerly  in  12  ; and  at  machine-combing,  which 
is  very  fatiguing  work  for  lads,  there  was  a slight  increase  in  production. 
Many  textile  factories  in  Germany  have  recently  reduced  their  running 
hours  considerably,  owing  to  strikes,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Oscar  Hall, 
in  no  case  has  there  been  a consequent  deerease  in  production.  The 
reduction  of  the  running  hours  in  textile  factories  in  Austria  in  1889 
from  12  to  11  and  10  a day,  both  increased  the  quantity  and  improved  the 
quality  of  the  output.  Even  the  reduction  of  the  hours  from  1 1 to  eight 
in  the  glass  works  near  Dusseldorf,  in  Germany,  after  a short  time, 
caused  not  the  slightest  falling  off  in  the  output. 

Only  last  February,  in  his  speech  at  Chatham,  Sir  John  Gorst 
pointed  to  the  great  waste  of  labour  in  employing  men  “ for  unreasonable 
“ and  exhausting  hours  of  work.”  He  said  : — 

“ A man  who  works  longer  than  health  and  strength  allow  is  wast- 
ing his  labour,  because  he  is  expending  his  energy  and  toil  when  that 
energy  and  toil  cannot  render  a proper  return.  It  is  most  remarkable 
how  you  find  everywhere  proofs  that  long  hours  of  work,  so  far  from 
increasing  production,  actually  diminish  it,  I will  give  you  the  last 
two  instances  I have  come  across.  In  the  district  of  Hesse-Nassau,  in 
Germany,  10  years  ago,  the  glass  factories  used  to  work  14  hours  a 
day;  they  now  work  10  hours,  and  the  production  in  those  glass 
factories  has  positively  increased  by  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
In  the  great  linen  factories  of  Plauen,  in  Saxony,  the  people  work 
piece-work.  They  used  to  work  12  hours,  but  quite  recently  the  hours 
have  been  reduced  to  10,  and  the  workmen  actually  earn  by  their 
piece-work  more  than  they  did  before.” 
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Factory  Labour  in  the  Indian  Spinning  and  Weaving  Mills. 

BY 

K.  N.  Bahadhurji,  M.D.  Loud.,  Bombay. 

Delegate  from  the  Bombay  Millowners’  Association  and  the  Bombay 
Medical  Union. 

— 

From  a health  point  of  view,  factory  labour  in  the  Indian  mills 
may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Hours  op  Work. 

The  Indian  mills  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset  : the  longest  days 
give  12^  to  13  hours  of  work,  and  the  shortest  11  to  11^  . The  average 
of  the  12  months  is  12  hours  6 minutes  and  10  seconds. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  working  with  sunlight  is  that  the  Indian 
operative  is  protected  from  the  impurities  in  the  mill  atmosphere  which 
are  generated  by  the  burning  of  gas  in  cold  countries.  Should  the 
English  system  of  6 to  6 be  adopted,  gas  light  will  have  to  be  used 
during  some  months  in  the  year,  and  there  will  be  unnecessary  fouling 
of  the  Indian  operatives’  mill  atmosphere  by  law. 

The  Indian  operative,  moreover,  can  time  himself  better  by  the 
sun  than  by  the  clock,  and  can  avoid  going  to  his  mill  too  early  or  too 
late. 

However,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  operatives  in  some  of 
the  mills  in  which  the  masters  unfortunately  cannot  distinguish  dusk 
from  dark  to  have  the  closing  hours,  i.e.,  the  hours  of  sunset  during 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  defined  by  law,  as  recommended  by 
the  Medical  Committee  of  1884. 

The  women  who  form  only  a small  portion  (25  %)  of  the  operatives 
(in  England  they  form  the  bulk— 75  — of  the  operatives)  and  are 
employed  only  on  machinery  driven  by  the  hand  with  less  power  than 
is  required  to  work  a hand  grind-mill,  besides  enjoying  other  special 
advantages,  have  special  short  hours  of  work,  and  nominally  these  are 
from  7 to  5.30.  But  they  may  come  in  any  time  between  7 and  9, 
and  leave  earlier  than  5.30,  as  they  please. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  women  working  in  the  Indian 
mills  are  much  better  off  than  not  only  their  sisters  in  the  English  mills, 
but  also  others  of  their  own  class  in  India  who  work  outside  the  mills 
harder,  for  longer  hours,  and  for  less  wages,  as  testified  to  by  the  mill 
hands  themselves.  {Vide  F.  C.  Eeport,  1884,  p.  143.) 

2.  The  Eestriction  under  which  Work  is  exacted  and  the 
General  Freedom  allowed  to  the  Operatives. 

There  are  no  very  strict  restrictions.  The  Indian  operative,  who 
is  paid  by  piece-work,  is  allowed  to  come  in  half  an  hour  after  time  of 
starting  work,  as  informed  by  the  operatives  themselves — the  popular 
notion  of  sunrise  varying  within  the  limits  of  half  an  hour.  He  keeps 
a lien  on  his  place  by  putting  in  substitutes.  He  can  leave  early  in 
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the  afternoon,  if  necessary,  and  get  his  half-day’s  wages.  There  is  no 
rule  or  way  of  seeing  him  constantly  at  his  post  during  the  working 
hours  of  the  mill.  He  is  a perfectly  free  agent  in  that  regard.  He 
feels  himself  at  liberty  to  take  his  meals  between  the  hours  of  7 and  12, 
to  stretch  his  legs  occasionally,  to  loiter  in  the  compound,  or  perhaps 
have  his  shave  and  shampoo  under  little  sheds  in  the  mill  compound 
whenever  he  pleases.  The  youngsters  may  be  seen  having  snatches 
at  leapfrog  even  on  the  mill  premises,  and  shampooing  each  other  by 
walking  over  each  other’s  body,  or  playing  at  marbles  in  the  mill 
compound,  a game  they  invariably  indulge  in  during  the  recess  hour. 

The  women  have  more  grace  allowed  them  as  to  their  hours  of 
starting  work,  as  already  mentioned.  Their  physical  condition  obtains 
for  them  another  grace.  During  their  menstrual  periods  they  are 
allowed  to  stay  away  without  giving  any  notice,  and  without  fear  of 
losing  their  place.  When  they  have  to  look  after  sucklings  they  have 
perfect  freedom  to  go  to  their  place  and  be  back  at  intervals  during 
the  day.  In  fact,  the  Indian  operatives  do  not  work  against  their 
custom,  or  their  natural  inclinations,  or  their  traditional  habits.  And 
it  is  but  natural,  for  the  employers  know  but  too  well  what  a fruitless 
task  it  is  to  go  against  the  traditional  ways  of  the  Indian,  which 
have  been  established  by  centuries  of  habit,  and  which  have  actually 
become  his  characteristics. 

3.  The  Amount  of  Rest  allowed  and  taken  during  the  Day. 

The  mill  stops  work  for  half-an-hour  at  mid-day,  and  that  is  the 
recess  time  when  all  the  operatives  stop  work  simultaneously.  But 
the  Indian  operative,  who  will  work  at  his  sweet  will  and  pleasure, 
is  to  be  seen  many  times  during  the  day  outside  the  mill  either  smoking 
his  biddee  or  chatting  with  his  friends,  and  fully  10  per  cent,  at  a time 
are  to  be  seen  enjoying  themselves  in  the  mill  compound.  Moreover, 
when  the  mill  starts  after  the  mid-day  recess,  the  Indian  operative  does 
not  hurry  in,  and  nearly  20  or  30  minutes  elapse  before  the  working 
majority  are  at  their  machines.  Walk  through  a mill  at  any  time  of 
the  day  and  two  out  of  six  operatives  told  off  for  sets  of  machines  Avill 
not  be  seen ; they  take  it  in  turns  to  be  out  in  the  compound.  As  in- 
formed by  the  operatives  themselves,  for  fully  an  hour,  if  not  more,  they 
are  not  actually  at  work  during  the  day.  So  that,  although  he  attends 
the  mill  for  12  hrs.  6 mins.  10  secs.,  the  Indian  operative’s  actual  working 
hours  per  day  are  only  9^  to  10,  his  cumulative  recess  of  2 to  2^  hours 
being  made  up  of  the  half-hour’s  grace  to  start  with,  plus  an  hour  or  more 
which  he  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  spend  in  the  compound,  plus 
half-an-hour’s  stoppage  at  midday.  The  physique  of  the  Indian  opera- 
tives requires  these  short  stoppages  rather  than  prolonged  intervals 
after  long  spells  of  continuous  work. 

Hardly  one  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  operatives  take  their  meals 
during  the  recess  hours.  Each  has  his  own  time,  and  takes  it 
during  the  working  hours,  and  is  not  long  over  it  from  the  nature  of 
his  meal.  He  wants  neither  forks  nor  knives,  and  does  not  indulge  in 
the  heavy  breakfasts  of  his  English  brethren. 
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Should  it  be  preferred — and  it  would  be  better  for  the  industry 
itself — to  prevent  meals  being  taken  during  the  working  hours,  two 
half-hours — one  between  8 and  9,  and  the  other  at  midday — may  be 
given  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  different  classes  of  operatives,  and 
to  enable  them  gradually  to  fall  into  the  system  of  taking  their  meals 
at  set  hours. 


4.  The  Amount  of  Work  done  by  each  Individual  per  Day, 
i.e.,  THE  Amount  of  Physical  Energy  put  forth  per  Day, 
AND  the  Nature  of  the  Work  generally  and  the 
Manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  pi  eduction  in  a mill 
in  India  is  equal  to  that  of  a mill  in  Lancashire  of  equal  capacity — 
though,  in  reality  it  is  somewhat  less — the  ratio  of  hands  employed  in 
Indian  and  English  mills  is  as  three  to  one.  It  will  be  at  once  apparent 
that  the  Indian  operative’s  total  expenditure  of  energy  per  day  is  only 
one-third  of  that  of  the  English  operative. 

Moreover,  however  much  attention  may  be  required,  it  is  not  in 
the  Indian  operative  to  concentrate  his  attention,  and  his  work  is  always 
of  an  intermittent  character.  “ It  is  in  the  English  mind  and  muscle  to 
“ work  steadily  and  well  without  cessation  when  once  set  to  work,  but  the 
“ Hindu  labourer’s  work  is  by  nature  desultory  and  unsettled.”  {Vide 
F.  C.  R.,  p.  128.)  His  natural  inclinations  (for  a mind  which  under- 
stands what  responsibility  is,  he  has  none,  though  he  often  shows 
unusual  intelligence  in  picking  up  his  work  and  doing  it  skilfully  and 
dexterously ; but  dexterous  or  skilful  though  he  be,  he  certainly  is  not 
laborious)  and  his  muscles  are  against  any  continuous  work.  To 
expect  the  mind  and  the  muscle  of  the  Indian  operative  to 
work  like  those  of  the  English  mill-hand  would  be  to  go  against 
natural  laws  for  the  purposes  of  factory  legislation.  One  might 
as  well  think  of  exacting  from  a hack  buggy  horse  the  spirit, 
and  the  speed,  and  the  work  of  a racehorse.  To  work  the  Indian 
’ operative  continuously,  and  to  get  out  of  him  the  same  expenditure  of 
physical  energy,  in  the  same  limit  of  time,  as  is  natural  to  his  English 
brethren,  is  to  work  him  to  death  by  exhaustion.  The  Indian  operative 
wants  longer  time  and  many  short  stoppages  to  do  his  work  without 
exhaustion.  Short  stoppages  with  short  spells  of  work  is  natural  to  the 
Indian.  Ordinary  laws  of  physical  exercise  tell  us  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  length  of  time  taken  to  do  a given  work,  as  the  intensity  of  energy 
put  forth  to  finish  it  within  shorter  time  that  brings  on  exhaustion,  and 
a longer  interval  of  rest  afterwards  is  but  a poor  make-up  for  the  effects 
of  exhaustion,  for  exhaustion  makes  its  demand  upon  the  reserve  stock 
of  energy.  It  is  like  living  upon  one’s  capital  and  not  on  the 
interest  the  capital  yields.  Exhausting  work  is  not  economical  work. 
But  it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  killing  work,  for  it  acts  like  a 
poison.  Physical  work  means  combustion  in  the  muscles.  The  products 
of  combustion  act  as  poison  when  their  dose  exceeds  the  degree  of 
tolerance  natural  to  each  individual.  The  dose  is  re^ily  exceeded  to  a 
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greater  or  less  extent  wlien  there  is  more  than  the  usual  exjienditure  of 
physical  energy  in  a given  time.  The  feeling  of  giddiness,  with 
prostration  and  aching  of  muscles,  which  is  experienced  after  a run  to 
catch  a train  must  be  familiar  to  many.  The  falling  down  dead  of 
horses  after  an  unusual  gallop  is  another  familiar  example.  A slight 
daily  excess  of  the  usual  expenditure  of  energy  would  ultimately  act  like 
a slow  poison,  and  like  other  poisons,  the  poison  of  exhaustion  not  only 
leads  to  deterioration  of  physique  but  points  to  an  early  grave.  That 
this  is  the  fact,  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  so  much  tlie  number  of 
hours  over  which  a work  is  spread,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
actual  amount  of  physical  labour  involved  that  tells  upon  the  health  of 
the  labourer  is  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  declared  experience  of 
the  dockyard  authorities  {vide  F.C.R.,  p.  172),  viz.,  that  the  men  in  the 
dockyard  (who,  by  the  way,  possess  originally  better  physique  than 
the  mill  hands)  whose  longest  hours  are  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  and  who 
get  four  Sundays  and  other  holidays  in  each  month,  wear  out  in  a very 
few  years  by  being  kept  at  work  as  hard  as  a European  would  ivork 
himself.  The  natives  cannot  stand  this,  and  break  doivn  and  die. 

5.  The  Number  of  Actual  Holidays  in  a Tear,  and  the  Period 
OF  Absence  from  Work  during  a Month. 

Often  enough  substitutes  will  be  put  in  and  the  mill-hands  will 
take  formal  holidays  on  private  affairs,  personal,  religious,  or  social. 
Not  even  5 per  cent,  attend  the  mill  all  the  working  days  in  a month ; not 
one  attends  as  many  as  300  days  in  a year.  The  number  of  holidays  taken 
are,  therefore,  twice  as  many  as  are  nominally  allowed.  They  should  have 
four  days  in  a month,  and  a few  extra  holidays,  and  probably  they  may 
then  not  want  to  give  themselves  so  many  holidays  for  private  purposes. 
But  the  number  of  Native  holidays  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Christian, 
and  the  Indian  operative  will  actually  be  getting  more  holidays  in  the 
year  than  his  fellow- worker  in  England.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  women  stay  away  each  month  any  period  of  a week  owing  to 
the  recurring  illness  peculiar  to  their  sex,  so  that,  with  the  60  odd 
general  holidays,  their  holidays  in  the  whole  year  will  show  a grand 
total  of  over  100. 

6.  Periodic  Change  of  Work  and  Visits  to  the  Country. 

The  Indian  mill  operative,  like  most  of  the  work-people,  belongs 
to  an  agricultural  class.  Most  of  them  have  family  plots  of  land  which 
each  one  must  take  his  turn  to  till.  There  is  a common  family  income, 
and  the  earnings  of  the  mill-hands  go  towards  bettering  their  property 
in  the  country.  Every  year,  or  at  least  every  two  years,  the  mill 
operative  will  go  to  his  mooluk  pani  for  two  to  four  months.  In  fact, 
like  the  Anglo-Indian,  he  has  furloughs.  He  keeps  a lien  on  his 
appointment  by  putting  in  a substitute.  He  is  much  better  off  in  this 
regard  than  an  office  clerk.  From  a health  point  of  view,  the  Indian 
operatives  have  this  immense  advantage  over  their  fellow-workers  in 
England,  who  are  settled  to  the  districts  they  work  in. 
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7.  The  Sufficiency  or  otherwise  of  Wages. 

That  the  .mill-hand  earns  on  the  average  considerably  more  than  a 
labourer  outside  the  mills  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  the  mill-hands 
themselves.  The  earnings  of  a jobber  who  knows  not  how  to  write  his 
own  name  come  to  more  than  Rs.  70  per  month,  and  might  well  be 
coveted  by  the  clerical  class.  Husband  and  wife  or  wives  and  children 
bring  in  a very  handsome  sum,  which  enables  them  to  obtain  fer  better 
food  and  clothing,  and  even  luxuries,  one  of  which  unfortunately  is 
drink.  The  mill-hands  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  others  of  their 
own  cfass  who  work  outside  the  mills,  and  from  other  labourers  generally 
by  their  better  appearance,  their  better  clothes,  by  the  amount 
of  jewellery  (gold  and  silver)  on  the  persons  of  the  females.  The 
English  artisan  has  a higher  standard  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
which  a Hindu,  even  with  500/.  a year,  is  in  blissful  ignorance.  The 
Indian  operative  knows  no  furniture  beyond  a box  that  contains  all  his 
valuables.  He  wants  no  chairs,  nor  tables,  nor  table-covers,  nor  knives, 
nor  forks,  nor  spoons  to  eat  his  meals  with.  His  tailor’s  bills  are  not 
heavy.  Milliners  have  no  existence  amongst  them.  Pantomimes  and 
plays  and  picnics  are  of  a very  crude  nature,  and  cost  next  to  nothing. 
The  Indian  operative  has  no  high  rent  to  pay  for  his  chawl  room,  which 
may  be  about  10  feet  by  15  feet,  and  admits  light  and  air  through  the 
only  entrance  into  it — by  the  doorway ; and  the  wonderful  little  room 
serves  as  kitchen,  drawing-room,  and  sleeping-room  at  different  hours  of 
the  day.  Ventilation  is  a thing  the  Indian  labourer  does  not  under- 
stand. In  point  of  light,  ventilation,  and  breathing  space,  the  mill  he 
works  in  is  match  superior  to  the  chamber  he  lives  in.  So  that  when  he 
takes  his  meals  in  the  mill  he  does  so  under  not  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. 

8.  The  Conditions  of  Temperature,  Atmospheric  Moisture, 
Ventilation  and  Light. 

i.  Temperature. — a.  The  Indian  mill-hand  is  an  inhabitant  of  a warm 
climate,  and  belongs  to  an  agricultural  class  that  works  in  the  open  fields 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  all  weathers,  with  a temperature  ranging 
from  110°  to  160°.  The  mill  temperature  of  95°  is  certainly  less 
than  what  he  is  used  to,  and,  moreover,  he  is  protected  from  the  direct 
heat  of  the  sun.  Many  of  us  work  with  95°  in  our  offices  during  the  hot 
months.  The  climate  is  such  that  in  spite  of  the  high  temperature  the 
weather  is  not  oppressive.  The  mill-hand  has  next  to  no  clothing  on 
him  while  at  work,  and,  according  to  a physiological  principle,  he  does 
not  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  hot  mill,  his  skin  gettting  more  active  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  his  warm  surroundings.  Temperatures  of  50° 
and  under  would  be  as  unnatural  to  him  in  idea  and  actuality  as  those 
of  95°  and  over  are  to  the  uninformed  and  hysterical  westerns.  It  is, 
moreover,  a fact  that  the  attendance  is  more  regular,  and  the  sickness 
less  during  the  hot  than  the  cold  months. 

b.  There  is  not  that  kind  or  degree  of  difference  between  the 
mill  outside  temperature  in  India  that  is  to  be  found  in  cold 
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countries,  and  this  serves  as  a natural  protection  to  the  Indian  operative 
from  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs  to  which  the  English  opera- 
tives often  fall  victims  from  the  sudden  and  considerable  change  in  the  air 
that  they  breath  on  leaving  the  hot  rooms  of  their  mills.  The  Indian 
operative  can  be  in  and  out  of  his  mill  all  the  year  round  with  impunity. 
The  temperature  of  the  reeling  room  in  which  the  women  work  is  not 
at  all  raised. 

ii.  Moisture. — The  mill  atmosphere  in  India  is  free  from  that  degree 
of  moisture  which  is  imparted  to  the  mill  air  in  England  from  the  use 
of  steam  all  day  long.  The  Indian  operative  breaths,  therefore,  a purer 
atmosphere  as  regards  the  degree  of  moisture,  and  this  is  a further 
natural  protection  to  his  lungs. 

iii.  Ventilation. — It  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  Indian  mills  are 
more  lofty  and  capacious  buildings  giving  more  breathing  space  per 
individual  than  the  generality  of  English  mills.  Means  for  ventilation 
exist  but  are  not  properly  utilised,  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  operatives 
themselves.  It  is  a peculiar  habit  with  the  Indian  operative  that  he 
will  shut  the  windows  when  he  can.  He  will  have  any  amount  of  heat 
but  no  draught,  and  the  latter  he  dreads  so  much  that  he  will  shut  all 
the  windows  as  a precautionary  measure,  as  he  thinks.  It  is  a common 
experience  to  And  servants  preferring  to  sleep  out  on  the  verandah  to 
indoors  with  windows  open.  Should  indoor  sleeping  be  insisted  upon 
every  window  and  shutter  will  be  most  sedulously  shut.  To  prevent 
the  mill-hand  frustrating  all  means  of  ventilation,  the  mill  owners 
should  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Medical  Committee  of  1884,  that 
the  openings  for  ventilation  should  be  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
operatives  themselves,  and  under  the  sole  control  of  the  manager  of 
the  mill,  or  of  his  immediate  assistants. 

iv.  Light. — The  Indian  operative  has  again  the  immense  advantage 
of  the  Indian  sun,  and  the  sun  is  so  essential  for  the  health  and  life 
of  all  creation.  Sunlight  does  away  with  the  harmful  effects  of  artificial 
light,  and  all  labour  work  in  India  is  universally  done  by  no  fixed  hours, 
but  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  there  being  longer  days  of  work  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  It  is  thought  prudent  not  to  sacrifice  the  natural 
advantages  of  sunlight,  but  to  conform  to  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  even  to  work  according  to  a system  of  irregular  hours 
according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  rather  than  to  have  a sentimental 
uniformity  of  hours  all  the  year  round. 

9.  The  Habits  and  General  Condition  and  Life  of  the  Class 
OF  People  to  which  the  Mill-hands  belong. 

As  already  stated  they  belong  to  an  agricultural  class,  and  the 
districts  they  come  from  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  famines.  To 
begin  with,  they  do  not  possess  in  their  districts  any  of  that  very  well 
developed  physique  or  stamina  that  is  peculiar  to  the  hill  tribes  generally, 
to  the  Purdasee  and  Navganee  classes.  They  come  to  Bombay  to  earn 
wages  which  will  not  only  maintain  themselves,  but  also  their  families 
and  their  relations  in  their  districts.  The  mill  industry  has  not  only 
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helped  them  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  has  provided  them  with  the  means 
of  improving  the  condition  of  their  districts  generally.  Only  recently 
a Government  resolution  declared  that  the  condition  of  the  districts  they 
come  from  has  been  ameliorated  by  the  mill  industry  of  Bombay,  the 
periodic  famine  difficulty  being  not  experienced  as  of  old.  With  the 
general  habit  in  India,  even  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  the  mill-hand  rises 
early — and  so  does  his  whole  household  : men,  women,  and  children — 
and  prepares  himself  to  start  for  his  mill,  which  is,  perhaps,  a mile  or 
two  from  his  chawl.  The  Indian  climate  makes  his  walk  to  the  mill 
pleasant,  if  anything,  and  he  is  all  the  better  for  his  little  fresh  air 
exercise.  Arrived  at  the  mill  he  changes  his  clothes,  and  spends  the 
day  as  already  described.  At  the  approach  of  sunset  he  prepares  himself 
for  his  homeward  journey,  changes  his  clothes,  sees  to  his  brass  pots 
in  which  his  meal  was  brought  to  him,  and  looks  out  for  the  first 
slackening  in  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  when  he  slips  the  strap  on  to 
the  loose  puUey,  and  makes  for  the  main  gate,  after  having  apparently 
worked  for  a 12  hours  day.  On  reaching  home  he  goes  through  his 
necessary  ablutions,  and  partakes  of  his  evening  meal.  Then  he 
amuses  himself  by  chatting  with  his  friends  and  neighbours,  or  more 
often  joins  in  the  musical  tom-tom  party,  which  does  not  break  up 
till  midnight.  On  his  holidays,  the  tom-tom  party — the  drinking  party — 
and  the  acrobatic  feats  party  is  kept  up  till  he  has  thoroughly  tired 
himself,  or,  as  he  thinks,  enjoyed  himself  to  his  heart’s  content.  The 
bulk  of  the  operatives  do  not  work  at  the  mill  all  their  lives,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  per-centage  of  old  operatives  in  the  mills  is  small, 
but  the  jobbers  and  muccadums,  who  enjoy  handsome  incomes,  keep  to 
their  posts,  and  several  of  them,  whose  ages  vary  from  45  to  60,  have 
seen  more  than  30  years’  service. 

10.  Theie  Physical  Condition  as  eevealed  by, Medical 
Examination  and  by  Hospital  Experience. 

The  Report  of  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Factory  Commission 
of  1884  most  distinctly  lays  it  down  that  mill  operatives  do  not 
exhibit  any  material  deterioration  in  health  or  condition,  and  that  this 
fact  is  arrived  at  by  physical  examination,  and  is  also  supported  by  all 
that  could  be  gathered  as  to  their  health,  from  the  amount  and  nature 
of  work,  from  appearances,  &c.  of  the  operatives. 

Without  going  into  detail  it  might  briefly  be  stated  that  a great 
many  operatives  were  examined  during  different  visits,  and  they  did 
not  show  signs  of  a breakdown  in  health  or  physique  ; the  women  were 
found  to  be  particularly  healthy  and  strong  as  compared  with  women 
labourers  outside  the  mills.  This  information  was  further  conflrmed 
by  personally  inquiring  into  the  history  of  each  of  the  operatives 
examined ; all  the  old  operatives  of  50  to  55  years  of  age,  were  constantly 
at  their  posts ; all  they  suffered  from  now  and  again  was  malarious  fever 
for  a few  days.  It  is  well  known  that  life  is  shorter  in  India  by  10  to 
15  years,  and  an  Indian  operative  of  50  may  well  represent  one  of  60 
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and  over  in  England.  In  the  J.  J.  Hospital,  the  largest  hospital 
in  Bombay,  where  all  classes  of  labourers,  amongst  other  people,  are 
admitted,  I have  not,  as  a physician,  had  to  treat  a single  mill-hand 
within  a period  of  three  years.  Very  few,  indeed,  have  to  seek  hospital 
relief,  and  such  as  do  have  to  do  it  are  surgical  cases,  and  what  has 
been  the  experience  of  our  Chief  Surgeon,  Dr.  Gray,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  also  on  the  Medical  Committee  of  1884  ? “ The  mill-hands  are  the  best 
“ class  of  patients ; they  bear  operations  well ; their  progress  in  the  hospital 
“ is  satisfactory ; their  wounds  heal  quickly ; and  their  recovery  is 
“ rapid.”  It  is  healthy  wounds  that  do  well  and  heal  rapidly,  and  healthy 
wounds  require  healthy  flesh  and  healthy  blood,  and  healthy  flesh  and 
healthy  blood  can  only  belong  to  a healthy  and  well  nourished  body. 
This  one  single  fact  more  than  any  other  truly  tells  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  mill-hand,  and  ought  to  soothe  and  settle  at  rest  the  troubled 
minds  and  hearts  of  mistaken  humanitarians. 

The  conditions  of  factory  labour  now  gone  into  refer  to  the 
operatives  of  the  large  spinning  mills  that  work  all  the  year  round. 
Most  of  the  quotations  of  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  refer  to  the  ginning 
factories,  which  are  dotted  over  the  cotton-growing  districts,  and  work 
only  for  a season  in  the  year^  And,  although  the  work  is  sometimes  hard 
and  the  hours  long,  the  natural  instincts  of  self-preservation  prevail,  and 
the  remuneration  that  a season’s  work  in  the  ginning  factory  brings  is 
more  acceptable  than  the  semi-starvation  which  would  ensue  without  it. 
The  operative  knows  his  own  feelings,  and  this  is  how  he  expresses 
himself : — “ W e earn  enough  in  three  or  four  months  to  keep  us  the 
“ rest  of  the  year ; when  the  season  is  over  we  return  to  our  villages 
“ and  live  well  till  the  next  season  begins.” 

There  is  no  parallel  case  of  such  factories  in  England,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  English  factory  laws  would  have  been  applied  to  such 
factories  without  modifications  to  suit  the  different  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  work  in  them. 

But  here  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Holt  Hallett’s  quotations 
are  misleading,  even  in  the  case  of  these  factories,  for  the  harrowing 
tales  are  told  without  giving  the  facts,  which  in  a great  measure  tone 
down  the  apparent  hardship  of  the  23  out  of  24  hours’  work. 

Mr.  Drewett  says  : — ■ 

“ The  women  are  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  factory  just  as 
they  like,  and  their  relations  come  in  and  relieve  them  and  enable  them 
to  rest,  for  even  three  hours  at  a stretch.  The  women  sit  on  the  back 
of  the  gins,  and  have  simply  to  lift  up  the  cotton  and  push  it  forward. 
I have  often  seen  them  do  this  mechanically,  three  parts  asleep. 
There  is  very  little  dust  in  these  ginning  factories.  I have  known 
many  cases  where  the  hands  have  broken  down  from  overwork.  I have 
frequently  heard  of  their  going  away  sick,  but  I have  never  heard  of 
their  death.  I myself  have  worked  day  and  night,  without  sleep,  but  I 
have  never  been  ill  through  doing  so.  The  women  have  worked  23  out 
of  24  hours.  Of  course  in  speahing  of  23  hours  I mean  that  the  woman 
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was  relieved  by  her  friends  or  relations.  The  women  prefer  to  do  night 
work  to  going  home.  The  people  are  so  poor  that  they  are  glad  to  get 
work  at  any  price,  although  a number  of  them  frequently  break  down 
from  overwork.  This  is  the  lightest  work  they  can  get,  and  they  prefer 
to  break  down  from  overwork  than  from  starvation.” 

Factory  labour,  however,  in  the  small  factories  which  work  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  such  as  the  wool-cleaning,  bone-crushing,  and  similar 
other  factories,  needs  regulating,  especially  with  regard  to  their 
sanitation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  paper  no  stock  has  been  taken  of 
absti’act  figures.  Figures  are  deceptive  articles.  They  may  be  permuted 
and  combined  to  strike  the  imagination  one  way  or  the  other,  and  to 
build  up  fictions  of  enormous  magnitude. 

It  has  already  been  seen  what  13  hours  of  work  in  the  Indian 
spinning  mills  means  in  reality,  and  what  the  small  number  of  printed 
holidays  really  means  in  practice.  The  armies  of  the  native  States  show 
a very  striking  figure  as  regards  their  number,  but  the  figures  indicating 
their  numerical  strength  have  not  overawed  Government,  nor  have 
Government  been  forced  to  increase  their  standing  armies  by  imaginative 
sensationalists,  because  of  the  vastness  of  the  armies  in  the  native 
States ; for,  thoughtful  and  practical  men  know  that  the  numerical 
strength  does  not  represent  their  fighting  capacity.  Let  Mr.  Holt 
Hallett  study  the  actual  facts  and  make  himself  and  his  friends  con- 
versant with  the  peculiar  condition  and  the  circumstances  of  the  problem, 
and  not  be  simply  overawed  and  alarmed  at  the  large  figures  which  he 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  extract,  and  not  build  up  statistics  which 
have  no  actual  existence  in  the  country  he  ascribes  them  to. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  appeal  to  sentiment  or 
imagination,  or  to  theoretical  considerations,  but  the  solid  facts,  as  gleaned 
from  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  and  from  the  everyday  experience 
of  Indian  life,  are  put  forth  for  the  consideration  of  practical  and 
thoughtful  men,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  their  reason  and  sober 
judgment.  Identical  laws  can  be  applied  to  identical  conditions.  Are 
the  conditions  in  India  and  England  identical  ? Most  emphatically  not. 
Already  the  factory  laws  have  thrown  out  of  employment  the  little 
operatives  they  tried  to  protect  and  benefit,  who  are  no  more  the 
well  behaved,  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  well  cared  for  little  persons 
they  were  before  the  shadows  of  the  Factory  Act  were  cast  upon  them. 
Will  the  English  factory  laws  better,  in  any  way,  the  condition  of  the 
Women,  who  form  only  a small  portion  (25  per  cent.)  of  the  operatives, 
and  who  work  comfortably  in  the  cool  and  capacious  and  airy  rooms  of 
the  Indian  spinning  mills,  with  special  freedom,  both  as  regards  their 
hours  of  work  and  their  attendance  at  the  mills  ? 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  application  of  English  factory 
laws  to  Indian  mills  would  mean  ignoring  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
country  and  its  people.  It  would  mean  rejecting  the  advantages  of  the 
Indian  sun,  and  preferring  gaslight  to  sunlight.  It  would  mean  forcing 
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the  Indian  operative,  by  law,  to  breathe  impnre  air,  for  his  friends 
in  England  wish  that  he  should  work  with  gaslight  just  to  have 
uniform  hours  of  work  all  the  year  round,  as  in  Lancashire.  It  would 
mean  forcing  the  Indian  mind  to  think  like  the  English.  It  would  mean 
forcing  the  Indian  muscle  to  work  like  the  English,  no  matter  what 
natural  laws  with  regard  to  work  done  by  individual  muscle  may  teach. 
It  would  mean  killing  the  muscle  of  the  Indian,  and  with  it  his  whole 
frame,  by  a process  of  slow  poisoning  from  exhaustion.  But,  if  the 
Indian  muscle  cannot  give  the  work  of  the  English  muscle,  more  hands 
will  be  required  to  keep  up  the  production,  for  the  industry  will  have 
its  life  and  growth  in  spite  of  factory  laws ; and,  this  will  necessitate 
reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  Indian  operative.  This  will  mean  reduc- 
ing the  Indian  operative  to  semi-starvation  with  the  protective  application 
of  the  English  factory  laws  to  Indian  mills.  Thus,  the  importing  of  the 
benign  and  protective  factory  laws  of  England  into  India  would  mean 
killing  the  Indian  operative,  either  by  the  slow  poisoning  of  exhaustion, 
or  failing  that,  by  the  equal  certain  process  of  semi-starvation.  Their 
application  to  Indian  mills  is  simply  ridiculous,  absurd,  unnatural,  and 
cruelly  mischievous.  Mistaken  kindness  from  ignorance  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  mischievous  results,  which  make  the  very  hearts  which  are 
brimful  of  kindness  recoil  with  horror,  and  curse  the  ignorance  and 
the  mistaken  enthusiasm  which  called  forth  their  philanthropic  palpi- 
tations without  any  warrant.  I feel  certain  that  when  they  have  well 
digested  the  facts,  and  have  allowed  time  for  the  exercise  of  their 
judgment,  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  and  his  mistaken  humanitarian  friends  will 
halt,  and  change  their  course  altogether.  They  will,  with  better  know- 
ledge, denounce  every  attempt  at  introducing  the  English  factory  laws 
into  India.  And  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  will  be  the  first,  now  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  the  true  facts,  to  come  forward  to  exercise  that  noble 
privilege  of  every  truth  seeker,  to  acknowledge  his  mistake  and  his 
misconception  ; and,  moved  as  he  is  by  humanity  and  philanthropy,  to 
embrace  this  magnificent  opportunity  of  doing  by  his  reversed  action,  so  to 
say,  incalculable  good  to  the  Indian  labourer,  whose  cause  he  has  espoused, 
but  whom,  from  not  knowing  fully,  he  was  in  the  imminent  danger  of 
killing  by  kindness.  But  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Holt  Hallett . and  his 
friends  and  supporters  against  the  introduction  of  English  factory  laws 
into  India  will  have  quite  another  far-reaching  beneficent  influence.  It 
will  increase  the  class  of  once  discontented  poverty-stricken  ryots  now 
happily  changed  into  contented  and  loyal  artisans,  and  thus  materially 
advance  the  stability  and  the  fame  of  the  humane  British  rule  in  the 
Indian  Empire  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  Empress;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  it  will  establish  beyond  cavil  the  soundness  and 
wisdom  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  pregnant  remark  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  that  there  should  be*  no  “ unnecessary,  hasty,  and  mischievous 
interference  ” on  the  part  of  the  home  government,  even  at  the  instance 
of  well-meaning  but  uninformed  philanthropists. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Surgeon-General  H.  Cook,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  said : — Although, 
the  time  allowed  for  speaking  is  very  limited,  it  will  be  of  advantage  if 
I state  by  what  authoril.y  I rise  to  speak,  or  what  gives  me  this  authority. 
I have  been  30  years  in  India,  some  15  years  in  the  city  of  Bombay,  and 
during  that  time  many  years  as  Principal  of  the  Medical  College  and 
Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Government  Hospital  of  Bombay — the  Jamsetjee 
Jijibhoy  Hospital, — having  500  beds,  and  I have  for  many  years  taken 
great  interest  in  the  working  of  the  municipality.  I had  not  intended  to 
speak  to-day,  but  should  the  statements  made  in  Mr.  Holt  Hallett’s  paper 
stand  uncorrected  they  would  reflect  very  seriously  on  the  humanity  of 
the  medical  profession  in  Bombay,  on  that  of  its  chief  citizens,  and  on  the 
Government.  I am  extremely  sorry  that  so  valuable  a paper  on  this 
important  question  should  have  been  so  greatly  disfigured  by  exaggeration. 
Dr.  Bahadhurji  has  just  stated  what  are  the  real  conditions  of  factory 
labour  in  Bombay,  and  has  explained  the  peculiarities  which  characterise 
native  labour,  so  that  I need  not  say  anything  regarding  the  actual  hours 
of  labour ; but  I would  like  to  support  his  general  statement  that 
akho\igh  in  Europe  it  may  be  the  “ pace  which  kills,”  it  certainly  is  not 
so  with  the  Indian  operative ; in  all  occupations  he  takes  his  time,  with 
frequent  periods  of  rest,  and  varies  his  work  with  relaxation.  His  occu- 
pation is  not  one  of  caste — going  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  thus  increasing  the  evils  of  the  system,  and  perpetuating  by  heredity 
the  ill  results  of  possibly  irregulated  labour.  He  comes  from  his  up- 
country  village  to  make  money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  and  thus,  at  any  rate, 
to  share  in  the  much  higher-paid  labour  of  the  city,  and  when  he  has  had 
enough  of  it  he  retires  again  to  his  village.  The  conditions  under  which 
he  works  in  the  mills  as  regards  temperature  and  ventilation  would 
undoubtedly  be  considered  inconvenient,  to  use  a mild  expression,  by 
the  European  visitor,  but  they  are  congenial  to  the  native  who  works 
best  under  high  temperatures  as  compared  with  cold  and  chill,  and  who 
above  all  hates  ventilation.  Not  that  I am  defending  this,  but  merely 
stating  a fact.  I have  often  passed,  whilst  driving  through  Bombay, 
crowds  of  operatives  thronging  out  of  the  mills  at  dusk,  and  they  certainly 
have  not  the  exhausted  worn-out  appearance  depicted  in  Mr.  H.  Hallett’s 
paper.  They  by  no  means  look  the  “ driven,  bullied,  and  beaten”  slaves 
he  describes,  but  a throng  of  able-bodied  operatives — laughing,  singing, 
and  chatting  with  rapid  if  nut  boisterous  action,  hastening  to  their  homes 
in  the  enjoyment  of  release  from  labour,  and  the  picture  by  no  means 
represents  a mass  of  “wretched  beings,  scrambling  for  work  at  any  price, 
“ and  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  pleasures  of  existence.”  But, 
although  I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
force  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  to  insist  on  the 
introduction  of  an  Act  assimilating  labour  in  the  mills  there  to  that  of 
those  in  England,  I certainly  do  think  that  the  smaller  workshops  and 
factories  should  be  brought  under  surveillance  and  regulations.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  native  of  India  hates  v^tilation,  and  will  stop  if  he 
can  every  entry  of  air,  be  it  door  or  window,  and  do  his  utmost  to  render 
the  air  as  stuffy  as  he  can  make  it;  and  the  ventilation,  cubic  space,  and 
sanitation  of  those  places  should  be  efiiciently  regulated. 

The  Hon.  N.  N.  Wadia,  C.S.I.H,  A.M.I.C.E.,  said : — It  would 
not  be  possible,  within  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  to  fully  reply 
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to  the  several  points  raised  iu  Mr.  Hallett’s  paper,  a copy  of  which  has  just 
been  placed  before  me.  1 fully  endorse  what  has  fallen  from  previous 
speakers,  and  more  particularly  I would  draw  your  attention  to  what  has 
fallen  from  Dr.  Cook,  who  I am  glad  to  see  here,  and  to  know  that  he  still 
takes  an  interest  in  the  Presidency  in  which  he  was  for  many  years  one 
of  its  leading  physicians,  more  particularly  so  in  Bombay.  No  man  had 
better  opportunities  and  better  scope  of  judging  the  condition  and 
physique  of  mill  operatives,  than  he  had  during  his  long  practice,  and  I 
think  his  experience  ought  to  be  accepted  in  preference  to  the  second- 
hand statements  made  by  Mr.  Hallett,  which  are  vague,  and,  in  many 
instances,  unfounded.  If  the  sensational  picture  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hallett 
were  true,  no  doubt  there  would  be  strong  grounds  for  a change,  and  I 
am  sure  that  no  Government  would  be  more  ready  than  the  Indian 
Government,  and  more  particularly  the  able  and  wise  statesmen  who 
have  its  direction  at  present — Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Harris,  and  other 
Governors — to  deal  with  the  question  adequately.  But  India  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country ; three  per  cent,  only  of  the  population  are 
■employed  in  manufactures.  Legislation  in  a country  whose  industries 
are.  young,  has  to  be  cautiously  introduced  ; and  I can  assure  Mr.  Hallett 
that  the  subject  has  h-ad  the  most  careful  attention  of  the  various 
Governments  within  the  last  10  years  ; and  the  Act  which  is  to  come  in 
force  in  1892  is  the  outcome  of  a long  and  careful  series  of  inquiries  made 
by  a Commission;  and  it  is  upon  their  recommendation,  after  mature 
■consideration  in  supreme  Council,  that  the  Act  has  been  moulded  as  it 
now  stands.  England  can  well  afford  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  such 
persons  as  now  hold  the  reins  of  the  Indian  Government  legislation  of 
this  kind  in  India,  in  preference  to  the  wild  and  vague  statements  now 
laid  before  us.  If  Mr.  Hallett,  as  he  states,  is  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  operatives,  is  desirous  of  helping  and  promoting  their  welfare,  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  come  out  to  India,  stay  amongst  us,  and  learn, 
not  from  hearsay,  but  from  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  what  are 
our  wants,  and  then  I feel  sure  if  he  is  actuated  by  the  motives  which  he 
has  placed  before  us,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lot  of  the 
Indian  operatives  is  not  so  hard  as  he  pictures  it ; but  that,  on  the  other 
band,  the  ojaeratives  in  the  textile  industry  are  far  healthier,  far  better  fed, 
Sind  in  better  physique  than  their  fellow  men  employed  elsewhere.  And  no 
other  evidence  is  necessary  than  the  fact  that  mill  employment  is  sought 
and  coveted  in  preference  to  anything  else.  I can  assure  Mr.  Hallett 
that  if  he  does  favour  us  with  a visit  he  will  have  every  opportunity  and 
facility  afforded  him  of  arriving  at  a true  conclusion. 

Mr.  It).  Hamilton,  as  a former  resident  both  in  Bombay  and  in 
Calcutta,  in  favour  of  the  representation  of  Dr.  Cook,  Dr.  Bahadhurji,  and 
■others  who  had  spoken  from  practical  experience,  would  only  refer  to  the 
experience  afforded  by  legislation  in  this  country.  In  1803  a very  well 
drawn  Act  was  passed  with  many  excellent  provisions  both  for  the 
regulation  of  labour  and  for  education.  No  objection  whatever  was 
raised  to  its  provisions  ; but  the  preamble  of  the  next  Act  in  1833  stated 
that  no  action  whatever  had  been  taken  under  the  former  law.  This  new 
Act  gave  large  executive  powers  to  inspectors  to  make  and  enforce 
regulations.  In  1844  a further  Act  was  passed  withdrawing  all  these 
'powers  and  confining  the  duties  of  inspectors  to  inspecting  and  reporting. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  real  work  began;  by  means  of  much  incessant  and 
patient  labour,  improvements  were  gradually  introduced,  and  the 
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employers  ot‘  labour  were  led  to  co-operate  with  the  inspectors  and  to 
second  their  efforts  in  the  most  practical  manner.  If  this  method  holds 
good  in  England,  much  more  will  it  do  so  in  a country  where  the  popula- 
tion is  so  essentially  conservative  and  averse  to  changes.  He  feared 
the  sweeping  and  indiscriminating  charges  of  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  would  do 
more  to  obstruct  than  to  advance  the  objects  he  had  in  view. 

Dr.  Albert  Iieilingwell  referred  to  his  own  experience  during  a 
visit  to  Bombay,  and  bis  impressions  of  the  character  of  the  working- 
class  population.  He  visited  the  mills  of  Bombay  in  1881,  and  during 
much  observation  of  poverty-striken  factory  operatives  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  he  never  saw  a more  downhearted  and  apparently  over- 
worked class  of  working  men,  women,  and  children.  Forty  years  ago 
the  same  argument  now  used  against  legislation  in  India,  were  again  and 
again  presented  in  Parliament  against  any  curtailment  of  hours  for 
labour  of  children  in  English  factories.  Then  it  was  argued  that  no 
legislation  was  required  for  England,  that  it  would  ruin  English 
industries,  and  the  same  argument  is  advanced  in  favour  of  Indian 
industries  now. 

Mr.  Holt  S.  Hallett,  in  reply,  said : — The  question  is  whether 
the  natives  employed  in  Indian  mills  are  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
manufacturers  or  protected  efficiently  by  such  legislation  as  will  prevent 
any  cruelty  to  the  operatives.  All  present  must  allow  that  there  may  be 
good  manufacturers,  but  there  certainly  are  bad  mill-owners  who  will 
squeeze  all  they  can  out  of  their  mill  hands.  The  report  of  the  last  India 
Factory  (Jommission  does  not  reflect  a pleasant  picture.  It  was  found  to 
be  the  rule  that  little  children  of  8,  9,  10,  and  11  years  of  age  are  worked 
for  as  many  hours  as  the  men,  although  by  the  Factory  Act  of  1881  such 
children  were  restricted  to  nine  hours’ work  a day.  As  to  the  intervals 
granted  in  the  Indian  mills,  the  report  of  the  Commission  proves  that  the 
single  recess  in  the  Bombay  mills  is  only  an  average  of  15  minutes,  and 
that  the  hands  are  only  allowed  out  of  the  mill  besides  for  one  or  two 
intervals  of  a few  minutes.  As  to  the  hours  of  work  in  the  Bombay 
Mill,  the  Factory  Commission  of  1884  gives  them  as  varying  between 
11^  hours  in  the  cold  season,  and  14  hours  in  the  hot  weather.  The 
Commission  of  last  year  gives  them  as  12,  13,  and  14  hours.  As  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  these  statement,  I may  refer  my  hearers  to  a blue  book 
on  Indian  Factories,  published  in  1888,  giving  recent  reports  of  Indian 
Factory  inspectors.  In  this  report  there  is  a table  in  which  the  hours  of 
starting  and  stopping  machinery  in  an  Indian  mill  are  shown  for  each 
month  in  the  year.  It  is  there  shown  that  in  January  the  engineers  start 
at  5.50  a.m.  and  stop  at  5.50  p.m-,  and  that  in  June  they  start  at  5 a.m. 
and  stop  at  7.15  p.m.  Ho  one  who  has  studied  the  reports  of  the  Bombay 
Factory  Commissions  of  1875  and  1884,  and  of  the  Commission  of  last 
year,  and  the  reports  of  India  factory  inspectors,  with  an  unbiased  mind, 
can  fail  to  allow  that  every  statement  made  in  my  paper  is  amply  borne 
out  by  tb  e evidence. 
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An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Holt  Hallett’s  paper  on  Faotory  Legislation 

in  India. 

BY 

K.  N.  Bahadhueji,  M.D.,  Bombay. 



On  reading  Mr.  Holt  Hallett’s  paper,  one  cannot  help  noticing 
that  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  different  conditions  of  labour  in  the 
different  factories.  There  is,  therefore,  much  confusion  of  ideas,  and 
the  real  truth  is  lost  in  a mass  of  conflicting  assertions  and  sensational 
recitals  of  what  are  put  forward  as  facts.  The  questions  which  suggest 
themselves  to  an  ordinary  truth  seeker  and  which  require  exact  answers 
are  these : — 

1.  Does  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  consider  the  term  “workers”  a definite 
one  ? Does  he  really  think  that  8,000,000  females  work  in  the  Indian 
mills  and  factories  and  workshops  ? Does  his  summing  iip  of  tlie 
number  of  females  employed  in  the  cotton  spinning  mills,  towards  which 
his  attacks  are  principally  directed,  show  enormous  totals  ? 

2.  Has  he  himself  actually  seen,  or  even  heard  of  any  “ babies  in 
arms  ” working  in  any  mill  or  factory  in  India,  or  for  the  matter  of  that 
anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  for  any  number  of  hours, 
night  and  day  ? 

3.  If  he  has,  by  what  physical  laws  does  he  account  for  these 
prodigies  of  babies  being  the  offspring  of  his  “ puny  overtasked  Indian 
“ workers  who  have  only  one-fifth  the  stamina  of  the  English  labourer, 
“ and  who  toil  in  dark  and  unwholesome  dens  ” ? 

4.  Does  he  know  how  much  of  the  physical  ailments  he  describes  is 
due  to  the  insanitary  conditions  of  the  “ chawls  ” ? Has  he  been  inside 
any  of  these  chawls  ? . Which  is  more  unhealthy — to  sleep  in  the  chawl 
rooms,  or  to  work  in  these  factories  during  the  day,  where  one  can  go 
out  at  intervals  to  breathe  fresh  air  ? Does  he  know  what  ventilation 
means  to  the  mind  of  the  Indian  operative  ? 

5.  Is  he  aware  that  improvement  in  the  sanitation  of  the  small 
factories  by  legislation  is  not  only  welcome  to  his  “ bloodthirsty  and 
inhuman”  Indian  mill  and  factory  owners,  but  actually  courted  by 
them  ? How  did  this  fact  happen  to  escape  his  eye  when  studying  the 
Factory  Commission  Eeport  of  1884  ? 

6.  Mr.  Thomas  Drewett,  who  knows  what  ginning  factories  are, 
and  who  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  distinctly  says,  at  page  175  of 
Factory  C.  B.  of  1884,  that  there  is  very  little  dust  in  the  ginning 
factories.  By  what  process  has  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  manufactured  these 
words  into  “ the  air  is  cliohed  with  cotton  dust  and  fluff”  ? Does  he 
moreover  imply  that  the  work  in  the  ginning  factories  is  extremely 
arduous  ? Why  does  he  not  accept  the  fact  studied  by  him  and  quote 
Mr.  Drewett,  who  knows  that  the  work  is  of  the  lightest  nature  ? 
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7.  How  did  he  come  to  know  of  children  being  employed  in  the 
ginning  factories  ? Is  it  a mere  story  he  has  heard,  or  believes  to 
have  heard  ? 

8.  What  is  this  “ abominable  cruelty  of  working  lads,  girls,  women, 
and  children,  day  after  day  for  285  hours  at  a stretch  ” ? Does  one’s 
common  sense  and  simple  knowledge  allow  one  for  a moment  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a cruelty,  much  less  to  repeat 
such  absurd  and  impossible  stories  ? 

9.  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  quotes  Mr.  Drewett  about  the  23^  hours  of  daily 
work.  Mr.  Drewett,  however,  saj^s,  “ of  course  in  speaking  of  23  hours — 
“ (not  23^  hours,  as  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  quotes) — I mean  that  the 
“ woman  was  relieved  by  her  friends  or  relations,  and  the  longest 
“ interval  she  may  have  is  of  two  to  three  hours.”  By  what  process 
does  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  manufacture  the  believeable  and  unvarnished  fact 
of  working  for  23  hours  with  some  rest  intervals  of  as  much  as  2 to  Z 
hours  during  which  friends  and  relations  come  in  as  relays,  into  the 
absurd  and  revolting  story  of  worliing  day  after  day  for  23^  hours  at 
a stretch  ? 

10.  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  charges  the  Factory  Commission  of  1884  with 
being  largely  composed  of  persons  interested  in  Indian  factories.  Does 
he  do  so  from  actual  personal  knowledge,  or  from  his  own  peculiar 
knowledge  and  ways  of  presenting  facts  ? 

Is  he  not  aware  that  of  the  11  members  of  the  Commission,  eight 
were  of  the  independent  class  ? 

1 1 . Does  he  really  mean  to  assert  that  young  persons  keep  standing 
for  five  hours  a day  at  a machine  ? Is  it  physically  possible  for  young 
persons  9 or  10  years  of  age  to  do  so  ? 

12.  Is  he  aware  that  flat  foot  is  common  enough  in  people  who  go 
barefooted?  Would  he  not  accept  the  experience  of  medical  men,  who 
can  speak  from  knowledge  of  the  present  mill  hands,  that  knock-knee  is 
by  no  means  very  common  amongst  them  ? 

13.  In  doffing  is  there  much  physical  strength  or  constrained  posi- 
tion required  ? 

14.  How  many  months  in  the  year  give  14  hours  of  light,  enough 
for  work  from  dawn  to  dusk  ? Can  he  cite  many  mills  which  have 
worked  for  14  hours  ? Does  he  know  that  it  is  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year  in  which  the  Indian  operatives  are  most  regular  in  their 
attendance  and  in  better  health  in  spite  of  the  longer  hours  of  work  ? 
Does  he  in  all  seriousness  urge  that  heat  is  unnatural  to  the  Indian 
workman  because  the  English  workman  cannot  bear  it  so  well  ? 

15.  The  5 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  hours  of  work  for  women  obtain  chiefly 
in  the  ginning  factories  that  work  only  for  short  seasons.  Why  should 
these  be  mixed  up  with  the  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  hours  of  work  in  the 
spinning  mills  ? 

16.  In  the  age  we  live  in,  with  so  much  night  travelling  and  so 
many  other  cases  of  persons  on  night  duty,  would  it  be  natural  to  say 
that  night  work  is  contrary  to  nature  ? 
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17.  What  source  of  information  could  it  be  that  speaks  of  fatal 
heat  apoplexies  amongst  the  Indians  ? Is  it  that  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  work  in  the  open  fields  under  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  are  seized  with  heat  apoplexy  when  they  don’t  sleep  at  night?  Will 
Mr.  Holt  Hallett  enlighten  the  medical  world  on  the  nature  of  night 
heat  apoplexies  amongst  the  Indians  ? 

18.  Is  age  the  sole  factor  to  be  considered  from  a health  point  of 
view  ? Is  not  nature  of  the  work  a most  important  element  to  be 
considered  in  reference  both  to  age  and  hours  of  work  ? Are  the 
children  who  Avork  in  the  fields  all  day  and  earn  next  to  nothing,  or 
those  that  loaf  about  in  the  streets  in  a semi-starved  condition  and 
crowd  the  reformatory  institutes,  better  off  than  children  Avho  do  a little 
actual  work  in  most  cases  iu  company  with  their  parents  or  other  relatiA^es, 
throughout  the  day  in  the  mills,  and  who  earn  enough  to  enable  them 
to  be  better  fed,  better  clad,  and  better  cared-for  ? 

19.  ]?Io  doubt  the  Indian  operative  is  deft  with  his  fingers.  But 
does  that  imply  that  he  is  laborious  with  his  muscle  and  his  mind  ? 

20.  What  analogy  is  there  between  the  English  and  Scotch  artizan, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Indian  on  the  other  ? The  Scotch  does  not 
make  the  best  spinner  and  weaver,  as  the  English  does,  simply  becaiise  he 
is  not  so  clever  and  deft ; and  though  the  Scotch  may  not  have  the  deftness 
of  the  English  artizan,  certainly  he  has  his  muscle.  Has  the  Indian 
operative  the  muscle  of  the  English  or  the  Scotch,  though  he  may 
haA^e  the  deftness  of  the  former  ? Does  deftness  mean  muscular 
power  or  physical  force  or  is  it  something  A'ery  different  ? 

21.  When  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  speaks  of  the  Indian  operatiA'e  as  ill 
fed,  does  he  do  so  from  personal  knoAvledge  and  obserAmtion  ? Did  he 
not  learn  exactly  the  contrary  from  the  Avords  of  the  operatives  them- 
selves recorded  in  the  Factory  Commission  Report,  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  studied  ? Is  he  similarly  informed  Avhen  he  speaks  of  the 
Indian  operatiA^es  being  more  wretchedly  housed  than  workers  outside 
the  mills  ? Is  it  any  analogy  to  compare  the  work  of  a child  with  that 
of  an  adult  ? The  Indians  who  “ have  one-fifth  of  the  stamina  of  the 
English,”  during  their  pilgrimage  do  their  20  to  30  miles  a day  Avithout 
exhaustion  in  their  natural  way  of  making  journeys  Avith  frequent 
short  stoppages  all  day  long.  They  cannot  do  it  like  the  English  who 
make  long  journeys  with  less  frequent  but  longer  stoppages  ; nor  Avould 
a long  rest  afterwards  enable  them  to  get  over  their  fatigue.  And  is  not 
this  in  accordance  Avith  the  natural  physical  laws  of  work  and  energy  ? 

22.  Does  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  want  us  to  believe  that  he  can  study 
the  conditions  of  labour  in  India  by  reading  the  reports  and  opinions 
in  his  OAATi  peculiar  Avay,  better  than  the  Government  on  the  spot,  whose 
statements  he  challenges  ? 

23.  Mr.  Holt  Hallet  makes  great  capital  of  his  own  extracts  from 
the  Factory  Commission  Report  of  1875,  and  ill-uses  the  Report  of 
1884,  as  shown  in  questions  No.  6 and  No.  9. 

Does  he  Avant  to  legislate  for  the  India  of  1875  or  of  1890?  Does 
he  think  that  India  has  not  progressed  since  1875  ? 
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24.  Where  did  he  read  of  inflammation  of  lungs  and  air  passages 
being  common  in  mill  operatives  ? Does  he  see  so  much  more  of  it 
from  a distance  of  thousands  of  miles  than  do  the  medical  men  on  the 
spot  from  personal  observation  ? Where  did  he  learn  that  the  mill 
operatives  suffer  from  stomach  derangements  more  than  other  classes  of 
labourers  in  India  ? 

25.  Has  he  seen  his  “wretched  mill  operatives  exposed  to  the 
“ inclemency  of  weather  in  the  open  air  for  the  remainder  of  the  nighty 
“ whilst  waiting  for  the  door  to  he  opened  at  day -break  ” ? If  one  gets 
up  even  at  3 a.m.,  he  takes  time  to  cook  his  food  and  walk  down  to  his 
mill.  He  cannot  he  at  the  mill  till  after  4.30.  Day-break  is  at  5 o’clock. 
What  does  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  mean  to  convey  by  picturing  the  interval 
between  4.30  and  5 a.m.  as  the  “ remainder  of  the  night  ” ? 

26.  Why  does  he  want  the  factories  to  be  heated  with  steam  in  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year  ? Whence  this  unique  experience  ? 

27.  Hot  one  operative,  except  the  jobbers,  works  quite  300  days 
in  the  year,  and  does  not  go  to  his  native  country  every  year  or  two  for 
a month  or  longer.  With  this  knowledge  in  his  possession,  for  he 
must  have  studied  the  reports,  by  what  process  of  logic  and  according 
to  what  canons  of  truth  did  he  undertake  to  assure  his  hearers  that 
the  Indian  operative  is  denied  all  time  for  recreation  and  domestic 
happiness  ? 

28.  Was  the  knowledge  which  he  must  have  derived  from  a study  of 
the  reports  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  mill  operatives,  quite 
forgotten  when  he  was  drawing  the  harrowing  picture  of  his  “ puny, 
overtasked”  labourei’s  in  the  “dark,  dirty,  dusty,  overcrowded,  unwhole- 
some dens  ” of  the  Indian  mills. 

29.  He  may  be  acquainted  with  the  history  and  results  of  factory 
legislation  in  England.  Does  he  seriously  want  people  to  believe  that 
he  is  equally  acquainted  with  the  history  and  results  of  factory  legislation 
in  India  ? 

30.  Does  not  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  know  that  the  industry  itself,  if  at  all 
affected  by  factory  legislation,  will  be  affected  for  the  better  ; but  it  is  the 
operatives  who  will  suffer  from  any  indiscriminate  application  of 
English  factory  laws  to  all  conditions  of  factory  labour  in  India. 

31.  Is  it  not  due  to  “ignorance  of  facts,  and  to  the  consequent 
continued  belief  in  the  long  since  exploded  pleas”  of  uninformed 
humanitarians,  that  facts  happen  to  be  distorted,  and  even  accusations 
recklessly  made  against  the  Indian  Government  of  having  their 
“ Councils  dominated  by  capitalist  interests  ?” 

32.  When  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  quotes  the  opinion  of  medical  men, 
why  does  he  omit  to  quote  the  very  first  paragraph  in  the  report,  which 
distinctly  lays  down  that  the  Medical  Committee  did  not  find  any 
deterioration  of  physique  or  health  of  the  mill  operatives  as  compared 
with  that  of  labourers  outside  the  mill  ? 

33.  Is  it  because  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  his  picture  of  the 
“ puny,  overtasked,  &c.,  &c.,”  operatives  ? 
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34.  The  medical  opinion  is  quoted  apparently  to  have  the  hours  of 
work  in  the  Indian  mills  shortened.  But,  indeed,  does  defining  the 
hours  (so  that  people’s  life  and  limb  may  be  safe  by  not  working  in  the 
dark,  as  distinguished  from  dusk)  mean  shortening  them  ? Does 
defining  mean  shortening  in  any  case  ? (I  may  add  that  I am  acquainted 
with  the  Medical  Committee  personally,  and  know  their  views  on  the 
subject  to  be  distinctly  against  shortening  the  hours.) 

35.  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  must  he  aware  that  Dr.  Mrs.  Pechey-Phipson, 
whom  he  quotes  with  satisfaction  to  support  his  views,  repudiated  in  toto 
the  conclusions  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  sought  to  draw  from  her  writings  and 
public  utterances  ? Was  it  fair  to  have  kept  his  audience  in  complete 
ignorance  of  this  important  fact  ? 

Does  he  mean  to  assert  seriously  that  he  knows  better  than 
Dr.  Mrs.  Pechey-Phipson  what  she  means  by  her  own  writings  and 
public  utterances  ? 
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PAR 

Madame  Alexandra  Tkatchef,  Docteur  en  Medicine,  Paris. 


II  y a deux  ans  j’ai  eu  I’honneur  de.sposer  au  Cougres  international 
d’Hygiene  de  Paris  la  situation  hygienique  des  ouvriers  des  usines  et  des 
fabriques  en  Bussie.  Je  me  propose  aujourd’hui  de  vous  entretenir 
d’une  autre  categorie  d’ ouvriers  russes  tout  aussi  digne  d’interet  que  la 
premiere  des  ouvriers  a domicile,  ou\Tiers-patrons,  ouvriers  en  chambre, 
cannuts,  etc.,  connus  en  Bussie  sous  le  nom  general  de  koustari.  Ce 
groupe  d’ouvriers  est  bien  plus  nombreux  que  celui  des  ouvriers  des 
fabriques;  il  se  chiffrepar  7^  millions  d’individus,  tandis  que  I’industrie 
de  fabriques  n’en  comporte  que  932,000.  C’est  dire  assez  rimportance 
de  ce  genre  de  travail.  La  production  annuelle  totale  des  koustari  s’eleve 
a une  valeur  de  1^  millard  de  roubles.  Leur  production  I’emporte  sur 
la  grande  exploitation  meme  dans  les  industries  qui  necessitent  pour 
I’emploi  des  machines.  Dans  la  province  de  Moscou,  par  exemple, 
alors  que  la  grande  Industrie  possede  199  fabriques  avec  11,987  metiers 
a tisser  les  koustari,  occupent  45,985  metiers  et  produisent  80  pour  cent, 
du  total  des  tissus,  qui  se  font  dans  la  province. 

L’importance  de  I’industrie  des  koustari  est  telle  pour  la  Bussie  que 
le  gouvernement  a nomme  en  1872  (Ministere  des  Finances,  Direction  du 
Commerce)  une  commission  chargee  de  faire  des  etudes  sur  cette  ques- 
tion. Cette  commission  a publie  depuis  16  gros  volumes,  et  c’est  a eux 
que  j’emprunte  les  elements  de  ce  travail. 

Le  trait  special  qui  caracterise  les  kmcstari  en  Bussie  c’est  que  pour 
la  plupart  ils  restent  agriculteurs,  et  ce  n’est  que  pour  augmenter  un 
revenu  trop  insufiisant  que  le  paysan,  tout  en  cultivant  son  domaine, 
cherche  un  complement  de  salaire  dans  les  travaux  de  la  petite  industrie. 
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Dans  I’etat  actuel,  en  effet,  la  terre  est  insuffissante  a nourrir  le  paysan 
et  a payer  ses  impots.  Oe  n’est  certes  pas  la  seulement  mon  opinion 
personnelle,  mais  celle  des  economistes  russes;  et  comme  autorite  je 
citerai  M.  le  Professeur  Janson.  Dans  son  Dtude  sur  la  propriete  et 
les  impots  des  paysans”  il  dit : “Dans  les  provinces  grandes  russiennes, 
“ la  ou  le  sol  n’est  past  compose  de  terre  noire,  la  culture  non  seule- 
“ ment  du  domaine  propre  du  paysan  mais  encore  du  terrain  qu’il 
“ prend  en  fermage  ne  suffit  pas  a couvrir  les  depenses  necessaires  a une 
“ famille.  Dans  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  cas  elle  est  incapable  de  la 
“ nourrir.”  (P.  28.) 

“II  en  est  de  meme  dans  les  provinces  ou  le  sol  est  compose 
d’humus.  Les  plus  grands  domaines  ne  peuvent  suffire  a cou\T?ir  les 
besoins  les  plus  pressants ; a plus  par  le  raison  les  domaines  moyens  ou 
de  peu  d’etendue.  De  sorte  que  la  situation  a empire  depuis  le  servage.” 
(P.  71-75.) 

“ Dans  les  provinces  S.O.  et  17. 0.  le  domaine  pent  parfois  nourrir 
le  cultivateur,  mais  le  plus  generalement  il  n’a  aucune  valeur  economique 
pour  la  plus  grande  partie  des  proletaires  qui  vivent  exclusivement 
d’industries.  La  cependant  ou  le  sol  est  compose  d’humus,  la  situation 
est  un  peu  differente,  mais  meme  ici  £aut-il  entendre  par  ce  mot  de 
de  domaine  tout  le  terrain  cultive,  sa  propriete  personnelle  et  celle 
qu’il  loue.”  (P.  850.) 

En  general,  larecolte  sufht  a peine  jusqu’a  Noel.  De  cette  epoque 
jusqu’a  nouvelle  recolte  le  paysan  est  oblige  d’acheter. 

Les  causes  de  cette  insuffisance  de  revenu  agricole  sont : soit  le  peu 
d’etendue  des  domaines  et  souvent  le  peu  de  valeur  du  sol,  soit  le  manque 
de  betail  pour  le  travail  et  pour  I’engrois,  soit  I’ignorance  du  paysan  des 
meilleurs  precedes  du  culture,  le  manque  de  credit  •*  et  toujours  aussi 
les  dettes  et  les  lourds  impots  qui  eulevent  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la 
production. 

M.  Janson  nous  donne  les  cliiffres  suivants  : “ Dans  les  provinces 
“ grandes  russiennes  ou  le  sol  n’est  pas  compose  d’humus,  I’impot  que 
“ frappe  le  paysan  est : de  97  pour  cent,  dii  revenu  du  sol  dans  la 
“ province  de  Viatka ; 244  pour  cent,  dans  la  province  de  Toer : 1 34 
“ pour  cent,  dans  celle  de  St.  Petersbourg ; 565  our  cent,  dans  celle 
“ de  Nijni-Nowgorod.  Dans  les  regions  fertiles  cet  imp6t  par  rapport 
“ an  revenue  agricole  varie  de  30  a 148  pour  cent.”  (Janson,  loc.  cit., 

p.  86.) 

Levow  d’autre  part  etablit  qu’en  moyenne  I’impdt  du  paysan, 
atteint  50  pour  cent,  de  son  revenu  general.  (Levow,  “ Impot  industriel 
et  son  mode  de  regularisation.”) 

Done  le  paysan  est  ecrase  par  les  dettes.  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas 
citer  ici  les  chiffres  pour  tout  I’Empire.  Il  sera  suffisant  de  prendre 
comme  exemple  la  province  de  Moscou,  qui  est  une  province  agricole 
et  industrielle  en  meme  temps.  On  y compte  un  grand  nombre  de 
fabrique  et  de  nombreux  koustari.  Voici  les  chiffres  pour  un  espace  de 

* Il  existe  cependant  de  banque  de  credit  pour  les  paysans,  dillerents  de  celle  des 
nobles.  Le  taux  de  I’interet  y est  de  une  fois  et  demie  plus  fort  que  pour  ces 
derniers. 
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(lix  aus.  Ils  expriment  le  pour  cent,  de  la  dette  des  paysans  contractee 
chaque  annee  vis  a- vis  de  I’etat  et  du  Zemstro  (niimicipalite)  par  rapport 
a la  somme  qui  devrait  etre  payee  dans  le  cours  de  la  dite  annee  : — 


En 

1876 

la  dette  etait  egale  a - 

- 

34  pour 

ciento. 

1877 

99  99 

- 

36 

99 

j? 

1878 

99  99 

- 

49-6 

99 

5? 

1879 

99  99 

- 

54-3 

99 

1880 

99  99 

- 

52-8 

99 

?? 

1881 

99  99 

- 

65-8 

99 

?> 

1882 

99  99 

- 

95-9 

99 

1883  une  partie  de  la  dette  est 

re- 

mise.  Elle  s’abaisse 

par 

consequent  a - 

- 

26-8 

99 

En 

1884  la  dette  etait  egale  a - 

- 

54-4 

99 

95 

1885 

99  99 

- 

67-9 

99 

De  telle  sorte  qn’en  1888  elle  s’est  elevee  pour  cette  province  a 
5,623,J1§  roubles.  (“  Annuaire  de  la  Statistique  de  la  province  de 
Moscou,  1888.”) 

Les  industries  dont  s’occupent  les  koustari  sont  nombreuses.  II  est 
impossible  de  les  enumerer  toutes ; void  les  principales : filature  et 
tissage  des  etoffes  de  lin,  de  laine,  de  coton,  tricotage,  des  bas,  dentelles, 
cordonnerie,  ebenisterie  et  les  divers  travaux  qui  emploient  le  bois  ou  le 
fer,  cbarronnerie,  ferronnerie,  serrurerie.  Le  gain  est  des  plus  minimes 
et  s’abaisse  toujours.  Dans  la  filatm-e  et  tissage  de  lin  et  de  cbauvre,  il 
est  raison  1 kopeck  par  heure,  pendant  130  jours  de  travail  d’hiver, 
I’ouvrier  gagne  10  a 12  roubles  par  an,  deduction  faite  des  depenses 
d’eclairage  et  de  reparation  des  outils.  Dans  la  filature  de  la  laine — 60 
roubles  par  an  pour  14  a 15  lieures  de  travail  par  jour.  Dansle  tricotage 
(femmes)  des  bas — 17  roubles.  Dans  la  dantelle — 20  a 30  roubles  pour 
un  travail  de  19  heures  pendant  six  mois.  Dans  le  departement  de 
Kalouga  les  femmes  qui  font  le  calicot  gagnent  9 a 10  kopecks  par  jour. 

N’ayant  pas  de  capitaux  ni  de  credit,  le  koustar  est  a la  merci  des 
revendeurs  et  des  usuriers  pour  I’acbat  des  matiers  premieres  necessaires 
a son  travail  et  pour  la  vente  de  ses  produits.  En  Russie  aussi  est 
applique  le  truck  system,  et  le  revendeur  rien  qu’en  fournissant  la 
matiere  premiere  preleve  un  enorme  benefice  sur  le  travail  des  koustari. 
C’est  ainsi  que  les  petits  fabricants  de  brosses  de  Hijni-Rovogorod  lui 
payeront  leurs  fournitures  10  a 90  pour  cent,  plus  cber  que  la  valeur 
courante  sur  le  marche ; les  cbapeliers  perdront  10  a 20  pour  cent;  et 
alors  que  les  grands  industriels  en  meubles  mettront  en  produits  bruts 
35  pour  cent,  de  leur  capital  circulant,  les  koustari  devront  y apporter 
pour  une  valeur  de  51  pour  cent.  (“Recueil  de  la  statistique  du 
gouvernement  de  Nijni-Novgorod : Vol.  T.,  pag.  71--72. ; Vol.  II., 
pag.  33  ; Vol.  VI.,  pag.  45  et  144.)  Les  koustari  qui  font  des  cbaudrons 
et  qui  ne  peuvent  acbeter  le  fer  en  gros  payeront  20  pour  cent,  au  dessus 
du  prix.  {Loc.  cit.,  Vol.  VIII.,  1889.) 

Les  forgerons  et  les  serruriers  de  Yeroslawa  perdront  de  leur  cote 
40  pour  cent,  sur  ce  meme  produit,  (“Recueil  de  Statistique,”  Vol.  VI. 
fasci  pag.  1 44.) 
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Au  moment  des  imp6ts  le  houstar  s’adresse  au  revendeur  pour  lui 
vendre  ses  produits.  Vivant  au  jour  le  jour,  oblige  de  se  procurer  de 
I’argent,  le  houstar  finit  par  cousentir  a ceder  le  produit  de  sou  travail 
au  prix  de  revient  et  parfois  meme  au  dessous.  Le  revendeur  le  laissera 
attendre  “ jusqu’a  qu’il  ait  suffisamment  faim,”  et  trouvera  encore  des 
precedes  bizarres  pour  lui  extorquer  de  I’argent.  Tel,  par  exemple,  si 
plusieurs  houstari  se  presentent  en  meme  temps  a lui,  les  payera  avec 
un  seul  billet,  sauf  a leur  en  donner  ensuite  la  valeur  en  petite  monnaie, 
en  retenant  le  change  “pour  sa  peine.” 

Dans  tons  les  autres  pays  d’Europe,  les  ouvriers  sont  sans  doute 
aussi  victimer  des  revendeurs  ; mais  ils  peuvent  hitter,  se  defendre  par 
la  greve,  mettre  en  quarantaine  certains  magasins.  Ils  sont  soutenus 
parfois  par  d’ autres  fabricants  et  surtout  par  I’opinion  publique. 

En  Russie  rien  de  semblable,  Fopinion  publique  e’est  a dire,  la  liberte 
de  la  presse  est  inconnue ; et  ces  houstari,  cocerbes  sans  cesse  sous  le 
poids  de  la  dette  et  de  Fimpot,  comment  pourraient-ils  mettre  le  revendeur 
en  quarantaine  ? 

Et  void  quelles  en  sont  les  consequences.  A la  derniere  extremite,  le 
paysan  finit  par  abandonner  sa  terre  pour  aller  chercher  une  vie  du  travail 
ailleurs.  Tons  les  ans  des  villages  entiers  abandonnent  leurs  terrains  et 
emigrent  dans  d’ autres  parties  de  la  Russie  pour  y creer  de  nouvelles 
colonies.  Dans  ces  conditions  la  terre  reste  en  jaehere  et  devient 
inculte.  On  bien  aussi  les  houstari  vont-ils  chercher  du  travail  dans 
les  villes ; ils  rentrent  alors  dans  la  categorie  des  ouvriers  temporaires 
dont  y ai  eu  Foccasion  de  parler  ailleurs.*  La  culture  du  sol  reste  alors 
confiee  aux  femmes,  et  il  n’est  pas  rare  de  rencontrer  en  Russie  des 
villages  entiers  composes  de  femmes  et  d’enfants.  Inutile  de  dire  la 
funeste  influence  qu’ont  ces  lourds  travaux  sur  la  sante  de  la  femme. 
La  famille  se  mine  et  s’eteint,  les  affections  de  decheance  importees  de  la 
ville  s’infiltrent  dans  la  race ; le  sol  mal  cultive  s’appauvut.  . . . 

C’est  ainsi  que  se  prepare  la  mine  du  peuple  russe  et  que  se  cree  une 
classe  nouvelle  de  parias,  celle  des  proletaires. 

Parmi  les  autres  causes  du  peu  de  revenu  que  Fouvrier  en  chambre 
pent  retirer  de  son  travail,  nous  signalerons  son  ignorance  des  besoins  du 
marche  qui  lui  fait  produire  inutilement  des  objets  non  demandes,  son 
ignorance  des  meilleurs  precedes  de  fabrication,  et  Fimpossibilite  ou  il 
se  trouve  de  se  mettre  au  courant.  Void  dailleurs  quelques  chiffres  qui 
demontrent  le  degre  de  developpement  de  Finstruction  chez  le  peuple 
russe.  Ils  se  rapportent  a 1876.  Mais  depuis  cette  epoque  bien  des 
ecoles  out  ete  fermees.  Dans  les  47  provinces,  possedant  une  population 
exclusivement  russe,  oncompte  17'2  individus  allaiit  a Fecole  pour  1,000 
inhabitants  ; dans  les  provinces  polonaises  31  pour  1,000,  et  dans  les 
provinces  baltiques  79 '8  pour  1,000.  Ces  proportions  s’abaissent  encore 
si  Fon  considere  les  arrpndissements  ou  sont  compris  les  villages.  On 
trouve  alors  13  pour  1,000  dans  les  provinces  russes  25*5  pour  1,000 
dans  les  provinces  polonaises  et  75‘2  dans  les  provinces  baltiques. 
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Dans  ces  memes  provinces  russes  pour  100  iudividus  a lage  scolaire, 
on  trouve : — 

14'3  du  sexe  masculin,  2'4  du  sexe  feminiu. 

Pour  100  eleves  des  ecoles  priinaires,  il  y a 11  eleves  dans  le  cours 
secondaire. 

Pour  100  de  ces  deriiiers,  on  en  conipte  2‘3  seulement  dans  les  cours 
superieurs. 

En  1887,  il  y a dans  les  ecoles  priinaires  2 millions  d’eleves  des 
deux  sexes. 

Quant  anx  ecoles  professionnelles,  on  coinptait  a cette  epoque, 
19  ecoles  forestieres  et  agricoles,  comprenant  2,000  eleves  et  80  indus- 
trielles  avec  8,000  eleves. 

Nous  avons  vu  quels  sont  les  moyens  d’ existence  de  houstari ; 
voyons  maintenant  dans  quel  milieu  il  vit  et  il  travaille,  comment  il  se 
nourrit. 

L’habitation  du  paysan  est  generalemeut  une  chaumiere  en  bois 
recouverte  de  cliaume.  Une  petite  cbambre  basse  enfumie  eclalree  par 
une  fenetre  anx  vitres  de  mica  ou  de  papier  liuile  est  le  logemont  de 
toute  la  famille.  Sa  dimension  varie  entre  7 et  9 arcbines  de  cote  (5™  a 
6'"  40)  pour  un  menage  de  5 a 6 personnes ; avec  une  hauteur  de 
plafond  de  2 arcbines  ^ (1™  77).  Il  faut  deduire  pres  du  quart  de  cet 
espace  qui  est  generalement  occupe  par  un  fonrneaii  en  briques.  C’est 
la  dessns  que  Ton  coucbe,  ou  bien  sur  des  nari,  sortes  de  treteaux  en 
planches  qui  serveiit  de  lit  cornmun.  Pas  de  literie ; de  vieux  caftans, 
des  debris  de  pelisse  en  tiennent  lien.  Le  dessous  des  nari  sert  de 
receptacle  a des  detreties  sans  nous,  aux  debris  du  menage,  a des  restes 
de  nourriture  jetes  en  pature  aux  animaux  qui  vivent  en  commensaux 
avec  le  paysan  et  y trouvent  un  abri  sous  sa  coucbe. 

Le  plancher  est  en  bois  mal  joint  ou  souvent  en  terre  battue.  Par 
les  temps  de  pluie  et  de  neige  il  s’y  forme  une  coucbe  de  boue  visqueux 
melangee  de  mati^res  organiques , excellent  milieu  de  culture  pour  les 
microbes.  Il  n’y  a pas  de  ventilation ; les  portes  et  fenetres  sont 
soigneusement  closes,  et  sous  I’inbueuce  du  poele,  il  s’exbale  une 
atmosphere  bumide  et  mepbitique.  Dans  certain  departements,  les  izba 
sont  dites  houinceia,  c’est  a dire,  fumies.  Elies  n’ont  pas  de  cheminee. 

C’est  dans  de  telles  habitations  que  les  houstari  est  logo  an  milieu 
de  parasites  animaux,  c’est  la  qu’ils  travaillent  18  beures  par  jour  a des 
industries  qui  souvent  developpent  autour  de  lui  des  poussieres  epaisses 
et  nuisibles. 

Le  vetement  est  peu  complique.  Une  blouse,  un  pantalon  de 
cotonnade  ou  de  grasse  toile.  Par  dessus  I’biver  une  pelisse  fourrie. 
Les  pieds  sont  entoures  de  chiffons  et  cbausses  de  lapti  ou  pantoutles  en 
lanniers  d’ecorces  attaches  par  des  cordons  qui  se  croisent  sur  la  jambe. 
Tel  est  le  costume  des  bommes.  Ce  n’est  que  pour  les  grandes  fetes 
que  par  exception,  on  porte  des  cbaussures  en  cuir.  Le  femmes  vont 
generalement  nu  pieds.  Leur  costume  comporte  une  jupe  et  une 
chemise.  Il  est  complete  I’biver  par  une  casaque  foarree. 

Quant  a la  nourriture,  elle  consiste  pour  des  millions  d’individus  en 
Russie,  surtout  en  pain  de  seigle  avec  des  aignons,  des  cboux,  des 
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pommes  de  terre.  La  viande  ne  parait  que  quatre  a cinq  fois  par  an 
snr  la  table  dn  paysan.  Et  parfois  meme  ce  pain  de  seigle  manqne-t-il 
comme  en  ce  moment ! La  famine  en  Enssie,  n’est  pas  cependant  une 
calamite  centre  la  qnelle  le  jjonvoir  liumain  soit  impnissant ; e’est  nn 
mal  clironique  qni  se  manifeste  a vn  pins  nn  moins  fort  degre  tons  les 
ans,  et  qni  eclate  sou  vent  en  crises  aigues.  Elle  frappe  actnellement  les 
provinces  de  Perm,  de  Koursk,  de  Khai'kow,  de  Nijni-lSrovgorod,  de 
Herson,  de  Bessarabie,  de  Tombow  d’Astrakan,  de  Kasan,  etc.,  provinces 
toutes  renommees  par  leur  fertilite.  II  y a en  ce  moment  en  Enssie  des 
milliers  de  personues,  femmes  et  enfants  qni  meurent  defaim.  Incapables 
de  travailler  ils  ne  penvent  pas  meme  s’assurer  des  recoltes  pour  I’annee 
qni  va  venir  ; et  telle  est  cette  misere,  qne,  nons  I’avont  tons  vn  ces  jours 
derniers  dans  les  jonrneaux,  le  gouvernement  russe  se  propose  d’interdire 
I’exportation  de  cereales.  Le  paysan  en  effet  presse  de  dettes,  vend  le 
plus  souveut  une  grande  partie  de  sa  recolte  snr  pied. 

Nous  avons  vn  quel  est  le  role  important  que  jouent  les  koustari 
en  Enssie  et  les  conditions  qni  font  de  cette  clase  nne  entite  que  Ton  ne 
pent  supprimer  sans  leser  les  interets  economiques  de  I’Empire. 

En  Prance,  en  Angleterre,  on  essaye  de  pousser  I’ouvrier  en 
cliambre  vers  les  fabriqnes  ou  la  surveillance  sanitaire  peut-etre  excercee. 
En  Enssie  ce  precede  n’est  pas  applicable.  Ce  serait  I’abandon,  de  la 
terre  ; et  d’ailleurs  I’etat  sanitaire,  des  fabriques  laisse  encore  jusqu’a 
present  beaucoup  a desirer.  Enfin,  dans  un  autre  ordre  d’idees,  “ grace 
“ a des  particularites  Iiistoriques,  la  Eussie  ne  pent  pas  s’elever  a un 
“ degre  eleve  d’industrie  par  le  developpement  du  capitalisme.”  (Korsak, 
“ Davenir  du  capitalisme  en  Russie.’’) 

La  commission  chargee  d’etudier  la  situation,  des  koustari  a 
formule  les  propositions  suivantes  : Afin  d’ameliorer  leur  sort  il 
faudrait : — 

“ 1°.  Fournir  aux  koustari  de  1’ oeuvres  matieres  premieres  au  prix 
cohtant  et  de  bons  outils.” 

“ 2°.  Leur  enseigner  de  bons  procedes  de  travail.” 

“ 3°.  Leur  fournir  des  modeles  et  des  dessins.” 

“ 4^.  Former  des  associations  de  consummations  ayant  pour  but  de 
leur  procurer  les  matieres  necessaires  a la  production  et  de  leur  assurer 
des  moyens  de  credit.” 

“ 5°.  Creer  des  ateliers  nationaux.” 

“ 6°.  Creer  des  depots  des  produits  des  koustari  afin  de  les  mettre 
en  relation  directe  avec  I’acheteur  et  leur  trouver  un  debouclie  a I’etranger 
et  la  Eussie.” 

Certains  specialistes  demandent  en  outre  la  formation  de  congres  ou 
les  delegnes  des  koustari  se  recontreraient  avec  les  hommes  instruits 
dans  la  theorie  et  la  pratique  de  leurs  industries.  Enfin  on  voit,  le 
vrai  salut  dans  la  formation  d’association  generale  des  koustari  (les 
syndicates) . 

On  a tente  qnelques  essaies  pour  passer  de  la  phase  d’etude  aux 
applications  pratiques.  Le  Ministre  de  I’lnterieur  a present  par  une 
circnlaire  aux  gonverneurs  des  provinces  d’organiser  des  expositions,  des 
produits  des  koustari.  Le  Conseil  d’Etat  a vote  une  somme  annnelle  de 
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35,000  roubles  pour  I’amelioration  de  la  situation.  Le  gouvernement  de 
la  Finlande  a consacre  20,000  roubles  a I’amelioration  de  I’industrie  de  ses 
kotesfari. 

Certaines  municipalites  out  fait  des  expositions  d’outils  et  de 
modeles,  elles  out  cree  des  depots  pour  les  produits ; elles  out  ouvert 
quelques  ecoles  professionnelles  et  des  banques  de  credit. 

Mais  toutes  ces  tentatives  sont  restees  infruetueuses.  Et  ce})endant 
si  I’ordre  de  chose  actuel  continue  le  people  russe  arrivera  fatalement  a 
la  decheance  physique  et  a la  banqueroute  econoinique  complete.  Pour 
que  les  remedes  que  Ton  projjose  aient  des  resultats  beureux,  il  faut 
avant  tout  des  reformes  politiques,  economiques  et  sociales.  Elles  sont 
urgentes  ; esperons  qu’elles  viendront  assez  tot. 

Du  Travail  dans  les  Fabriques  au  point  de  vue  Sanitaire. 

PAR 

M.  Kowalkowsky,  Professeur  d’Hygiene  a I’Universite  de  Varsovie, 
et  par  M.  B.  Swiatlowsky’,  Inspecteur  des  fabriques  du  district 
industriel  de  Varsovie. 



La  population  ouvriere  de  la  Russie  qui  comprend  900,000  ouYTiers 
des  fabriques  et  des  usines,  600,000  artisans  et  7 millions  et  demi 
d’ouvriers  en  cbarabre  {houstari)  forme  10  de  la  population  totale, 
proportion  superieure  a celle  que  nous  donnent  d’autres  cHats  de 
I’Europe,  Angleterre,  France,  Allemagne,  si  nous  nous  en  rapportons 
aux  calculs  deja  un  peu  anciens  de  Kolb.  C’est  done  a tort  que  Ton 
considere  generalement  la  Russie,  comme  un  pays  essentiellement 
agricole.  C’est  a peine  si  le  revenu  de  toutes  les  proprietes  foncieres 
y atteint  trois  fois  le  gain  net  des  personnes  qui  s’occupent  de  la  petite 
industrie  et  des  metiers  industriels  qui  s’eleve  a un  milliard  et  demi 
de  roubles. 

Le  dixneuvieme  siecle  est  tier  de  son  industrie.  II  ne  doit  pas 
rester  sourd  et  aveugle  pour  les  besoins  de  ceiix  qui  contribuent  a son 
developpement. 

All  point  de  vue  economique,  le  travail  des  femmes  et  des  enfants 
apporte  trop  peu  a la  famille  en  comparaison  des  pertes  qu’il  lui  fait 
subir  au  point  de  vue  sanitaire  et  au  point  de  vue  moral.  II  mene  la 
sante  de  la  femme  et  empeebe  la  delicate  constitution  de  I’enfant  de  se 
developper.  II  a une  influence  desastreuse  sur  la  moralite  2^ar  la  jaro- 
miscuite  des  sexes,  surtout  dans  les  industries  que  necessitent  une  haute 
temperature  et  ou  hommes  et  femmes  travaillent  ensemble  a demi  vetus. 
Les  lois  russes  ont  essaye  d’obvier  a ce  dernier  mal  en  ne  donnont 
ra,utorisation  du  travail  de  nuit  aux  femmes  et  aux  adolescents  que  sous 
la  condition  expresse  qu’a  cette  meme  division  travaille  le  chef  de  la 
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faniille.  Coueession  inutile,  la  loi  qui  defend  le  travail  de  unit  dans 
les  industries  textiles,  devrait  etendre  cette  interdiction  a touts  les 
autres  indus‘:ries.  La  criminalite  dans  les  districts  ou  se  trouvent 
le  plus  de  fabriques  est  plus  elevee  que  dans  les  distidcts  agricoles. 
C’est  un  fait  reconnu  de  tons. 

De  meiue  pour  la  niortalite  ; elle  est  beaucoujJ  plus  forte  dans  les 
districts  industriels  que  dans  les  autres  parties  de  la  Russie  ; et  con- 
sequence uecessaire,  le  nombre  des  jeunes  gens  aptes  an  service  inilitaire 
y est  de  beaucoup  plus  faible.  Presque  toutes  les  lois  qui  concernent 
les  ouvriers  en  Europe,  defendent  I’enfant  centre  Texploitation  et 
protegent  sa  saute.  Toutefois  eu  autorisant  le  travail  nocturne  des 
femmes,  elle  laissent  I’enfant  sans  surveillance  et  sans  lait,  de  sorte  que 
la  main  droite  du  legislateur  detruit  le  bien  qu’a  fait  la  main  gauche. 
Ce  qxii  n’est  ni  logique  ni’humain. 

Les  etudes  et  les  observations  d’un  certain  nombre  de  medecins 
des  municipalites  en  tete  desquels  se  trouve  le  Professeur  Erismau 
confirment  nos  assertions.  Oes  observateurs  ont  decrit  non  seulement 
I’installation  des  fabriques  de  la  province  de  Moscou,  et  le  cote  technique 
de  chaque  industrie,  mai.s  encore  les  conditions  de  la  vie  et  du  travail 
de  I’ouvrier.  Ils  ont  fait  en  outre  sur  ces  ouvriers  des  recherches 
d’anthropometrie  comparee  quant  a la  taille  et  an  contour  de  la  poitrine  ; 
et  le  Dr.  Dementieff  a etudie  dans  certains  groupes,  le  poids  du  corps 
et  la  force  musculaire.  Ces  etudes  sont  d’une  valeur  inappreciable, 
car  elles  ont  ete  faites  sur  un  grand  nombre  d’individus  ; plus  de 
100,000  mensurations  ont  ete  prises  et  cela  dans  1,229  etablissements. 
L’industrie  textile  fournit  a elle  seule  la  presque  totalite  des  cas 
observes  soit  99,131  mensurations  sur  737  etablissements.  Les  obser- 
vations de  ces  auteurs  demontrent  que  la  masse  des  ouvriers  des 
fabriques  a I’epoque  de  I’appel  militaire  possede  un  perimetre  thoracique 
moindre  que  celui  des  hommes  du  meme  age  appartenant  a d’autres 
classes,  et  que  dans  toute  la  population  le  pour  cent  des  adultes  rem- 
plissant  les  conditions  requises  a ce  point  de  vue  est  plus  eleve  que 
parini  les  ouvriers  des  fabriques.  L’influence  la  plus  desastreuse  du 
travail  professionnel  sur  le  dcveloppement  physique  est  produite  par 
I’industrie  de  la  filature  du  cotou  et  en  general  de  toutes  les  matieres 
textiles.  Chez  les  ouvriers  de  ces  industries  la  circonference  du  thorax 
est  inferieure  de  1 a 3 centimetres  a celle  des  ouvriers  des  autres 
professions.  De  meme  le  poids  du  corps  presente  une  difference  assez 
notable. 

Les  etudes  du  Dr.  Swiatlowsky,  d’apres  les  Comptes  Rendus,  du 
Bureau  statistique  de  Varsovie  ont  demontres  que  dans  cette  ville  ou  la 
population  ouvriere  est  assez  grande,  le  taux  de  la  mortahte  a ete  en 
1886  de  40’3  pour  mille,  tandis  que  dans  la  popnlation  non-ouvriere  il 
n’est  que  de  18  pour  1,000.  La  diffex’ence  est  encore  plus  forte  si  Ton 
considere  a part  les  ouvriers  charges  des  travaux  de  peine,  chez  lesquels 
la  mortalite  a ete  en  1886  de  57'2  et  en  1887  de  57  pour  mille. 

Ces  faits  sont  d’un  caractere  tellement  inquietaux  que  la  science 
sanitaire  ne  pent  pas  rester  indifferente  devant  eux.  Elle  doit  recom- 
mender  a I’etat  une  intervention  urgente  dans  I’hygiene  des  ouvriers. 
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3.  Les  voeux  de  rapporteurs  au  Cougres  peuvent  etre  formules  dans 
les  propositions  suivantes  : — 

1°.  La  legislature  coucernaut  les  ouvriers  de  tons  les  pays  doit 
etre  completee  par  une  serie  de  nouveaux  reglements  ayaut 
trait  aux  mesures  sanitaires  a prendre  pour  chaque  Industrie. 

2°.  Le  travail  des  femmes  et  des  enfants  dans  les  fabriques  doit 
etre  reglemente  par  un  decret  international. 

3°.  Le  travail  dans  les  fabriques  doit  etre  interdit  aux  enfants  au 
dessous  de  quatorze  ans. 

4°.  Interdiction  d’vin  travail  de  plus  de  6 heures  pour  24  heures 
aux  adolescents  de  14  a 18  ans. 

5°.  Interdiction  du  travail  de  nuit  dans  toutes  les  industries  aux 
femmes,  aux  enfants  et  aux  adolescents.* 

6°.  Interdiction  du  travail  pour  le  Dimancbe. 

7°.  Interdiction  des  travaux  des  femmes,  des  enfants  et  des 
adolescents  dans  toutes  les  industries  insalubres. 

8°.  Interdiction  complete  de  certain  precedes  particulierement 
dangereux  jusqu’a  ce  que  la  technique  en  ait  fourni  de 
meilleurs.  (Par  ex.  proscription  des  allumelles  au  pbosphore 
blanc.) 

9°.  Le  maximum  de  la  duree  du  travail  pour  les  femmes  ne  doit 
pas  depasser  10  heures  par  jour.  Ce  travail  doit  5tre  coupee 
par  un  repos  d’au  moins  une  heure  et  demi. 

10°.  Obligation  pour  les  femmes  enceinte  de  quitter  le  travail  six 
semaines  avant  les  couches  et  de  n’y  rentrer  que  six  semaines 
apres,  avec  maintien  de  son  salaire  pendant  ce  temps. 

11°.  L’inspection  doit  etre  etendue  aux  metiers  et  au  travail  a 
domicile. 

12°.  II  faut  soumettre  a un  reglement  severe  I’entretien  de  I’atelier 
(eclairage,  proprete,  ventilation,  etat  des  planchers,  des  pla- 
fonds, des  murs,  etc.),  et  le  logement  des  dechets  et  des  eaux 
vannes, 

13°.  Necessite  de  I’installation  dans  les  fabriques  de  refectoire,  et 
de  tous  les  moyens  d’entretenir  la  propriete  du  corps  (lavabo, 
eau,  savon,  essuies-maius). 

14°.  La  responsabilite  des  patrons  doit  s’etendre  non  seulement  sur 
les  traumatismes  du  travail,  mais  aussi  sur  les  maladies  con- 
tractees  en  service.  Exception  doit  etre  faite  au  cas  on  le 
patron  demontre  I’imprudence  du  plaignant. 

15°.  Toute  Industrie  dans  laquelle  il  se  degage  des  poussieres  ne 
devrait  etre  autorisee  que  dans  le  cas  on  tous  les  moyens 
necessaires  sont  employes  pour  lour  elimination.  La  meme 
indication  doit  etre  applicable  aux  Industrie  ou  il  se  forme  de 
gaz  dangereux  et  des  produit  veneneux. 

* La  legislation  russe  interdit  non  seulement  le  travail  de  nuit  aux  enfants, 
mais  depuis  1886  cette  interdiction  s’etend  aux  femmes  pour  toutes  les  industries 
qui  de  temps  immemorial  ressortent  du  travail  des  femmes  (filatures  et  tissanderies). 
Sembable  loi  n’existe  en  aucun  autre  pays  sauf  en  Angleterre  et  en  partie  en 
France ; mais  dans  ces  derniers,  en  ravanche,  des  21  ans,  la  femme  pent  etre  employee 
aux  travaux  nocturnes, 
t p.  2596. 
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16®.  Lii  reglementation  des  fabriques  doit  enfin  s’interesser  a la 
question  de  Thabitation  et  de  la  nourriture  des  ouvriers. 

C’est  seulemeut  quand  toutes  ces  conditions  seront  remplies,  lorsque 
le  milieu  du  travail  sera  completement  assaini  et  puriiie,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
de  toute  influence  nuisible  qu’on  pourra  accepter  le  mot  de  Voltaire  qui 
a dit  que  le  travail  eloigne  trois  principaux  maux,  I’ennui,  la  poudre,  et 
la  misere. 


Eemarques  sur  les  Periodes  d’Observation  dans  les  Recherches 
demographiqnes. 


En  discusant  la  question  de  la  connexite  entre  la  mortalite  et 
I’occiqjation  nous  avoirs  senti  la  grande  difficulte  que  la  demographie 
doit  vaincre  pour  donner  une  interpretation  scientifique  aux  denrees 
demograpbiques.  En  consequence  de  quoi  je  crois  que  la  question 
suivante  est  d’une  certaine  d’actualite  pour  ce  Congres. 

Notre  science  est  une  science  inductive.  Les  triomphes  dependent 
en  consequence  de  la  perfection  scientifique  de  la  metliode  inductive- 
mathematique.  On  sait  quel  grands  progres  doivent  dans  notre  siecle 
les  sciences  politiques  et  morales  a I’application  de  I’induction.  Le 
progres  de  ces  sciences  est  rattache  an  progres  de  la  methode.  Mais  il 
ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  I’induction  a aussi  ses  grandes  difficultes,  surtout 
dans  le  domaine  des  sciences  politiques  et  morales.  Ces  difficultes 
deriveut  des  entraves,  memes  que  trouvent  I’applicatiorr  de  cette  methode 
dans  les  sciences  sociales.  Pendant  que  dans  le  cercle  des  sciences 
physiques  I’applicatioir  de  I’induction  ne  trorrve  presque  nulle  difficulte, 
il  y en  a beaucoup  dans  le  cercle  des  sciences  sociales.  Mais  ce  n’est 
pas  seulement  I’application  de  la  methode,  qui  montre  des  difficultes 
decourageantes  : les  resultats  ce  qui  on  eu  gagne  causent  des  doutes 
tres  graves.  Car  dans  le  terrain,  des  sciences  physiques  les  conclusions 
posees  sur  un  experiment  bien  effectue  ont  une  base  tout-a-fait  firme. 
Dans  les  sciences  sociales  les  conclusions  ont  seulement  une  valeur 
approximative  ; il  faut  tou jours  y mettre  la  clausule  restrictive  “ a con- 
dition que,”  “ supposons  que.”  Les  conclusions  sont  toujours  forces  sur 
des  abstentions  on  sur  I’elimination  de  quelques-unes  des  circonstauces 
actives.  Dans  les  dernieres  annees  plusieurs  de  nos  collegues  se  sont 
occupes  avec  beaucoup  de  succes  de  la  perfection  de  la  methode  statistique. 
Le  Jubilee  volume  of  tlie  “ London  Statistical  Society  ” contient  plusieurs 
travaux  remarquables,  et  il  faudrait  une  longue  liste  pour  enumerer  les 
travaux  des  statisticiens  des  autres  pays,  qu’ont  contribue  dans  cette 
direction  au  progres  de  la  methode  demographique  (dout  les  difficultes, 
outre  beaucoup  d’autre  ecrivains,  aussi  moi  j’avais  deja  exposee  de  plus 
pres  dans  une  etude  anterieure.) 


PAR 


le  Dr.  Bepa  Foldes,  Professeur  a I’Universite  de  Budapest. 
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Les  aper^us  suivants  sur  une  ties  conditions  essentielles  tie  la  me- 
thode  statistiqne  ne  penvent  pas  tlonncr  ties  details  tl’une  profonde  etnde, 
qni  s’etentl  snr  tons  les  details  de  la  question.  Mais  bien  que  je  me 
restreindrai  a qnelqnes  observations  je  troiivela  question  assez  importante 
pour  qu’elle  soit  brevement  constate  avant  un  areopague  de  la  plus 
haute  autorite,  coinme  le  Congres  demographique.  Mon  tache  sei'a 
d’autant  plus  facile,  que  chacun  tie  mes  collegues,  bien  honores,  qni 
s’occupe  ties  recherches  statistiques,  aura  tleja  tres  souvent  remonte  1es 
difRcultes  que  je  veux  signitier  et  aura  tres  souvent  comltattu  les  doutes 
qui  en  derivent. 

Eclaires  aux  moins  ties  difficult&s  c’est  pour  le  moment,  an  moins 
selon  mon  avis,  I’line  tres  grande  importance.  Premieremeut  a cause 
tie  la  circoustance  tres  favorable  que  la  significance  ties  recherches 
statistiques  est  tie  jour  a jour  croissante.  Le  terrain  tie  ces  recherches 
s’agrandit  et  la  solution  ties  problemes  les  plus  importantes  pour  hi 
societe  humaine  se  fait  par  les  donnees  statistiques.  Vu  cette  cir- 
constance,  il  est  tie  la  plus  haute  portee  que  I’instrument,  tlont  nous 
profitons,  soit  tie  la  plus  grantle  perfection.  Encore  me  faut-il  faire 
mention  d’une  autre  circonstance,  et  c’est  la  grantle  incertitude  ties 
resultats  statistiques,  tpii  fait,  que  beaucoup  tie  montle  ont  tie  defaire 
envers  les  resultats  de  cette  methode.  L’application  tie  la  methotie 
statistique  manque  souvent  tie  ces  garanties  scientifiques  ties  etudes 
exactes,  sans  les  quelles  les  resultats  ne  peuvent  pas  avoir  cette  valeur, 
qui  est  seulement  la  qualite  ties  priucipes  verifiees. 

Conformement  aux  remarques  exposees  chaque  tache  qui  tend  a 
rechercher  les  conditions  tie  la  metdode  scientifique  de  la  demographic  est 
a approuver  et  cette  en  consequence  que  j’espere  que  vous  me  honorer 
de  votre  attention  pour  quelques  instants,  qui  serout  vouees  a demontrer 
que  I’etiule  precise  ties  phenomenes  sociaies  depend  en  grande  partie  de 
I’exposition  correcte  et  tletaillce  ties  phenomenes  selon  la  tluree  des 
oscillations  tie  ces  phenomenes  et  les  causes  qui  y infiueut. 

La  demographic  a un  double  ressort ; elle  constate  revolution  ties 
phenomenes  et  elle  en  recherche  les  causes.  Par  I’un  elle  appartient 
aux  sciences  descriptives,  par  I’autre  aux  sciences  pragmatiques.  En 
cherchent  les  causes  ties  phenomenes  la  demographic  eclaire  les  ques- 
tions les  plus  tlifficiles  et  s’associe  aux  sciences  les  plus  importantes. 
En  se  devouant  a I’explication  des  causes  ties  phenomenes  sociales,  on 
doit  avant  tout  faire  la  distinction  tlu  temps.  Tons  les  phenomenes 
arrivent  dans  le  temps,  et  avec  I’ccoulement  tlu  temps  ils  montrent  ties 
variations,  changeant,  modifiant  les  causes,  c’est-a-dire  les  circonstances’ 
connexes  ou  causales.  C’est  a cause  de  cette  circonstance  et  tie  I’impor- 
tance  de  I’etude  ties  variations  ties  phenomenes  sociales  qu’il  gagne  tie 
si  grantle  importance  tie  con.stater  les  variations  journalieres,  mensuelles, 
etc.  de  ces  phenomenes.  II  faut  remarquer  en  general  que  tie  constater 
correctement  et  specialement  les  phenomenes  dans  leur  cours  tem^sorel 
est  pour  la  statistique  un  grand  devoir.  En  etudiantles  phenomenes  tie 
la  vie  humaine,  la  statistique  doit  reconnaitre  rimportance  de  cet 
element.  Tout  ce  que  la  statistique  etudie,  se  rapporte  a une  certaine 
periode.  De  constater  correctement  cet  element,  9a  donne  beaucoup 
de  difficulte.  Nous  savons  tous  combien  de  difficulte  rencontre  la 
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statistique  qiiand  elle  cherche  a constater  justement  I’age  des  iudividus ; 
nous  savons  aussi,  combien  de  difficultes  elle  trouve  en  coustuant  les 
tableaux  des  pbenoiuenes  atlministratives,  finaucieres,  politiques,  a cause 
de  la  circoustance  faclieuse,  que  I’annee  administrative,  linanciere  varie 
selon  les  divers  pays,  meme  dans  le  ineme  pays  selon  des  divers  branches 
de  Tadministration.  L’iiuportance  de  cette  circonstance  se  montre 
surtout  quand  nous  clierchons  la  causalite  des  phenomenes.  Si  nous 
cherchons,  ex.  gr,,  I’influence  des  prix  des  cereales  sur  le  nombre  des 
naissaiices,  des  mariages,  des  deces,  il  faut  savoir  pour  quelle  periode 
doit  etre  faire  notre  recherche  ? Est-ce  qu’il  est  possible  de  constater 
I’influence  pour  la  meme  annee,  qui  montre  par  ex.  des  hauts  prix,  on 
seulement  pour  I’annee  suivante  ou  pour  quelque  autre  periode  ? II  est 
toujours  d’une  importance  capitate  de  signaler  correctement  les  periodes, 
car  les  succes  et  la  valeur  scientifique  des  recherches  statistiques  depend 
de  cette  circonstance.  Sur  cette  question  de  la  methologie  statistique 
nous  avons  deja  aussi  des  travaux  remarquables,  dont  je  rappelle  surtout 
un  travail  d’une  date  tout  recente,  du  statisticien  autrichien  Miscliler,  qui 
en  a fait  I’objet  d’une  etude  dans  le  “ Allgem eine  Archiv,”  de  Gleorg 
Mayr. 

La  question  du  temps  in  extenso  serait  un  theme  trop  vaste  pour 
etre  expose  d’une  maniere  exhaustive  a cette  occasion.  Je  restraint  mes 
remarques  a un  point : la  ci  rconscription  des  observations  selon  le 
charactere  temporel  des  variations  du  phenomene  observe.  La  statis- 
tique rapporte  la  plupart  des  phenomenes  a une  periode  annuelle.  Ce 
suffit  en  general  pour  la  connaissance  des  variations  que  montrent  les 
naissances,  les  mariages  et  beaucoup  d’auti’es  phenomenes.  Mais  la 
statistique  registre  beaucoup  de  phenomenes  selon  leur  narration  jour- 
nalieres  ou  mensuelles.  Pour  la  recherche  de  la  causalite  je  vais 
maintenant  remarquer,  qu’il  faflt  la  faire  toujours  avec  la  specialisation, 
que  le  chai’actere  des  oscillations  montre.  Quand  nous  etudions  les 
causes  qui  influent  sur  la  vie  organique,  et  superorganique,  alors  nous 
trouvons,  qu’il  en  a deux  series  : des  causes  constantes,  invariables,  et 
des  causes  inconstantes,  variables.  Pour  les  causes  constantes  I’etude  se 
pent  faire  pour  la  periode  d’une  annee  ou  une  autre,  parce  que  ces  causes 
ne  montrent  pas  de  changement  dans  le  temps.  A ces  causes  appartient, 
p.  ex.  la  hauteur  du  terrain,  et  pour  cela  ce  cherchant  son  influence  sur 
la  mortalite,  il  depand  de  1’ observation  de  designer  la  periode  d’ observa- 
tion. Mais  la  plupart  des  causes  demographiques  est  d’un  charactere 
variable.  La  temperature,  les  prix,  1b  bien-etre  et  tous  les  circonstances 
qui  influent  sur  beaucoup  des  phenomenes  ne  varient  annuellement,  ui 
exclusivement  mensuellement,  mais  selon  differentes  periodes.  Qu’est-ee 
qui  en  suit  quand  a la  recherche  de  leur  influence  sur  les  phenomenes 
demographiques,  economiques,  etc.  ? Certes,  que  nous  ne  reussissions  a 
connaitre  cette  influence  si  nous  nous  contentons  a prendre  le  moyen 
annuell  de  la  temperature,  etc.,  car  ce  moyen  est  une  abstraction 
effectivement,  les  phenomfenes  sociales  et  demographiques  ont  eprouve 
chaque  jour  la  variation,  qui  s’est  produit  dans  la  temperature,  etc.  Le 
moyen  ne  donne  pas  une  bonne  directive  par  le  seul  circonstance  meme, 
que  ce  moyen — comme  nous  le  savons  tres  bien — pent  etre  le  resultat 
des  valeurs  tres  differentes,  meme  contraires.  Prenons  par  ex.  I’influence 
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(les  prix  des  cereales  sur  la  mortalite.  Le  prix  du  foment  peut-etre 
egalement  dans  une  annee  22  francs ; alors  il  y a pen  de  variations,  pen 
d’alteratiou  dans  la  maniere  de  vivre.  Mais  le  moyen  annuel  de  22  francs 
pent  aussi  etre  le  resultat  d’un  monvemcnt  des  prix  entre28  et  16  francs, 
que  donne  aussi  le  moyen  de  22  francs.  Personne  ne  doutera,  que  ce 
sont  deux  cas  l)ien  differents,  dont  les  effets  sur  le  inouvement  de  la 
population  doivent  etre  differents.  Le  meme  cliaractere  s’attache  a tons 
les  causes  variables.  II  faut  done  les  suivre  dans  leur  oscillations,  soit-ce 
la  temperature,  les  prix  ou  autre  circonstauce.  1ST ous  voulons,  par  exemple, 
etudier  I’influence  de  I’agio  sur  le  commerce  exterieur.  L’agio  peut 
varier  chaque  jour  et  les  marchands  disposent  selon  ces  variations ; ils 
achetent  ou  venrent  selon  I’etat  de  I’agio  et  ils  font  cela  un  immediatement 
.sous  I’influence  de  I’agio.  Quand  nous  nous  contentons  d’examiner 
les  mouvements  du  commerce  exterieur  seulement  sur  la  ba.se  des 
recoltes  annuels,  il  est  tout-a-fait  impossible  de  reconnaitre  de  si  pres 
et  clairemeut  les  oscillations  du  commerce  exterieur  qui  accompagnent 
les  variations  de  I’agio. 

Les  grands  faits  de  la  vie,  qui  composent  le  cercle  des  pheuomenes 
demographiques,  dependent  eu  premiere  ligue  des  lois  physiologiques 
qui  sont  presque  entierement,  hors  de  nos  investigations.  La  statistique 
prend  pour  champ  de  ces  rechei’ches  surtout  les  causes  sociales  et  son 
interet  s’attache  surtout  a I’investigation  des  moments  d’un  cliaractere 
variable.  Mais  ces  moments  sont  d’une  influence  lente,  peu  marquee,  on 
pourrait  presque  dire,  un  peu  mystique.  L’investigation  en  masse,  et 
e’est  aussi  I’effet  des  recherches  sur  la  base  des  dounees  anuuelles,  a 
I’avantage  de  coureuser  les  pheuomenes  et  d’en  faciliter  I’etude,  bien  que 
I’investigation  de  pas  a pas  denoue  la  masse  en  des  observations  pi'esque 
individuelles,  ce  qui  a pour  consequence,  que  I’influeuce  des  causes  ne 
fait  pas  ressortir,  car  il  est  trop  faible  pour  etre  reconnu  et  pour  cela 
il  ne  peut  pas  etre  de  decouvert.  Les  causes  minimes  ont  des  effets 
minimes  et  disparaissent.  Mais  bien  que  cela  semble  s’opposer  a votre 
methode,  nous  en  tirons  une  autre  legou.  Il  est  tout-a-fait  vrai,  que 
I’investigation  marchant  toujours  pres  de  chaque  oscillation,  les  effets  des 
diverses  causes  sont  plus  difficiles  a reconnaitre,  car  dans  la  plupart  des 
cas  I’influence  sera  a peine  a apercevoir.  Mais  il  est  aussi  vrai,  qu’en 
raisemblant  des  oscillations  de  charaetere  different,  le  resultat  est  encore 
plus  problematique.  Selon  la  correcte  methode  nous  reussissons  au 
moins  dans  ce  cas,  que  les  causes  regissantes  sont  d’une  importance  assez 
grave,  et  nous  aurons  outre  cela  encore  le  benefice  de  constater  le  degre 
de  force  qui  est  necessaire  afin  qiie  les  forces  etudiees  gagnent  une 
influence  modifiante  sur  les  phenomenes. 

Bien  que  d’autre  part  je  ne  veux  pas  nier,  que  la  methode  exposee  a 
ses  limites  et  ses  difficultes.  Elle  a ses  limites  ou  le  nombre  des  faits 
observes  est  si  petit  qu’elle  defend  I’application  de  la  methode  numerique. 
La  statistique  s’occupe  en  premiere  ligne  des  collectivites,  qui  vous 
donnent  I’avantage  que  Poisson  nommait  “ la  loi  des  grandes  nombres.” 
Outre  cela  la  methode  exposee  peut  avoir  pour  consequence  qu’eu 
directenant  le  nombre  des  donnees,  une  masse  de  diverses  causes  gagne 
influence  et  il  sera  impossible  de  constater  une  des  causes  separement. 
Il  faut  reconnaitre  ces  difficultes,  mais  il  faudra  recouvrer  a etudier 
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profondement  et  rigoureusement  les  phenomenes  sociologiques,  dont  la 
structure  est  si  compliquee  si  nous  voudrions  cherclier  une  metliode  qui 
eloigne  chaque  difficulte.  Je  suis  persuade  que  -chaque  methode  qui  ne 
regai'de  pas  la  nature  des  phenomenes  dans  toutes  leurs  singularites,  ne 
pent  pas  reussir,  et  pour  cela  j’avais  bien  voulu  exposer  ici  la  necessite  de 
suivre  les  phenomenes  et  leurs  components  dans  leurs  oscillations. 

Oes  observations  me  conduiseut  a la  conclusion  suivante : 

L’investigation  des  phenomenes  demographiques  et  surtout  I’investi- 
gation  de  la  casaalite  des  phenomenes  demographiques  doit,  en  cas 
possible,  prendre  pour  base,  au  lieu  des  moyens,  les  oscillations  actuelles 
des  phenomenes. 

Un  excellent  ecrivain  de  la  race  anglaise  d’outre  mei’,  M.  E.alph 
Emerson,  dit  “ Steam  is  an  Englishman.”  Moi,  j’y  ajoute,  que  I’etude 
inductive  est  aussi  “ an  Englishman.”  Non  seulement  parce  que  c’est 
le  pays  native  de  Francis  Bacon,  mais  aussi  par  I’occasion  de  faire 
conuaissance  des  grandes  problemes  sociales  en  consequence  de  quoi  je 
suis  persuade  que  le  Congres  de  Londres  fera  avancer  ces  etudes  qui 
ont  la  plus  grande  importance  pour  I’humanite. 



Einfluss  des  Alters  der  Eltern  auf  die  Vitalitat  ihrer  Kinder. 

VON 

Josef  Korosi,  Director  des  Budapester  communalstatistischen 

Bureaus. 



Der  Zweck  nachiolgender  demologischer  Studie  ist,  zu  untersuchen,. 
ob  das  Alter  der  Eltern  von  Einfluss  auf  die  Lebenskraft  der  Kinder 
sei,  bejahenden  Falls,  das  statistische  Mass  dieses  Einflusses  zu 
finden.  Es  dienen  zu  diesem  Behufe  jene  Angaben,  welche  ich  in 
Budapest  bei  jedem  Todesfalle  eines  Kindes  bis  mit  zehn  Jahren 
iiber  das  Alter  der  Eltern  und  iiber  die  Todesursachen  der  Kinder  seit 
vielen  Jahren  aufzeichnen  lasse.  Die  hier  unterbreiteten  Ergebnisse 
gehen  aus  der  Beobachtung  der  Todesursachen  von  29,813  Kindern 
hervor. 

Im  Hinblick  auf  die  Tendenz  der  anzustellenden  Untersuchungen 
lassen  sich  die  Todesursachen  der  Kinder  in  zwei  Gruppen  bringen  r 
solche,  wo  der  Keim  der  Krankheit  bereits  im  Mutterleibe  erworben, 
und  solche,  wo  der  Tod  durch  eine  erst  im  Laufe  des  Lebens  eintretende 
Ursache  herbeigefiihrt  wurde.  Man  konnte  die  Ersteren  als  uterine, 
die  Letzteren  als  extrauterine  Todesursachen  bezeichnen.  Zu  den 
uterinen  habe  ich  alle  Falle  der  schwachen  Constitution  gerechnet, 
also  die  an  angeborener  Lebensschwache,  ferner  die  an  Atrophie  und 
Inanitio  verstorbenen  Kinder,  desgleichen  die  lebend  zur  Welt  gekom 
menen,  aber  in  kurzer  Frist  verstorbenen  Friihgeburten,  die  eigentlich 
nur  eine  besondere  Art  der  au  Lebensschwache  Verstorbenen  reprasen- 
tiren.  Neben  diesen  durch  schwache  Consitution  verursachten  Todesfallen 
wurden  auch  noch  die  durch  Tuberculose,  Wasserkopf,  Eachitis  und 
Scrophulose  verursachten  Todesfalle  mit  in  Betracht  gezogen. 
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Die  Beobacbtimgen  wurden  zum  erstenmale  in  den  fiinf  Jaliren 
1878-82  angestellt,  dann  in  dem  Jabre  1888-9  wieder  aufgenommen. 
Angeborene  Lebensscliwaolie,  Wasserkopf,  Rachitis  nnd  Scropludose 
wurden  alle  sieben  Jabre  hindurch  beobacbtet,  wiilirend  Lungen  tuber- 
cidose,*  Inanitio  und  Atropine,  sowie  die  Friiligeburten  erst  in  den 
letzten  zwei  Jahren  liinzutraten. 

Alls  den  gewonnenen  Beobaclitungen  konnen  wir  zwar  niclit 
scbliessen,  wieviel  der  Kinder  verschiedenaltriger  Eltern  an  Lungen- 
scbwindsucht,  Lebensscbwaehe  etc.  gestorben.seien,  wohlaber,  in  welcheni 
Masse  sicb  die  Anzabl  dieser  Todesfalle  init  dem  aufsteigenden  Alter 
der  Eltern  andere,  was  zu  erkennen  ja  die  eigentlicbe  Endabsicbt 
unserer  Untersucbnng  bildet. 

Wir  werden  iin  Kacbstebenden  untersucben,  zuerst  welcben 
Einfluss  das  Alter  der  Mutter,  dann  welcben  jenes  der  Vciter  ausgeubt, 
und  sebliesslicb,  welche  Veranderungen  die  Alterscombination  heider 
Gatten  bervorbringe.  Um  uns  ferner  dariiber  zu  vergewissern,  ob 
die  Altersverbaltnisse  wirklicb  einen  speciellen  Einfluss  auf  das  Auftreten 
der  uterinen  Todesursacben  ausuben,  babe  icb  aus  dem  Kreise  der 
extrauterinen  Todesursacben  nocb  jeneeine  in  Betracbt  gezogen,  welcber 
die  meisten  Kindesleben  zum  Opfer  fallen,  namlicb  den  Darmkatarrb. 

Um  die  im  Nacbstebenden  liaufig  zu  erwahnenden  Verbiiltnisse 
nicbt  stets  durcb  eine  scbwerfallige  und  eriniidende  Umscbreibung  be- 
zeicbnen  zu  mussen,  wollen  wir  uns  liber  folgende  Ausdriicke  verstan- 
digen : Kinder,  deren  Erzeuger  in  gleicbem  Alter  standen,  nennen 
wir  kurz  gleichaltrige  ; solcbe,  wo  die  Vater  gleicbaltrig  waren,  vaters- 
gleicbe,  wo  die  Mutter,  muttersgleiche ; jene  Kinder,  die  von  altern 
Vatern  stammen,  vatersaltere,  die  von  altern  Muttern  stammen, 
muttersaltere,  und  vice  versa  vater.sjiingere  und  muttersjiingere. 

I.  Einfluss  des  mftteblichen  Alters. 

Ueber  die  durcb  schwacbe  Disposition  angeborene  Lebensscliwiicbe, 
Atbropbie  Lungentuberculose  und  Friibgeburt  verursacbte  Sterblicbkeit 
entbalten  die  Tabellen  zweijabrige  Beobacbtimgen  ; speciell  beziiglicb 
der  angeborenen  Lebensscbwaehe  liegen  aucb  sieben jahrige  Beobacb- 
tungen  vor.  Die  weitern  sieben jahrigen  Beobaebtungen  crstrecken  sicb 
auf  die  iibrigen  uterinen  Todesursacben  (Wasserkopf,  Rachitis  und 
Scropbulosis) . 

Diese  Beobaebtungen  enthiillen  nun  die  iiberaus  wiebtige  Tbat- 
sacbe,  dass  die  jliugsten  Mutter  (im  Alter  bis  zu  20  Jaliren) 

* Die  Tuberculose  mirde  eigentlich  aucb  sebon  im  ersten  Zeitraume  beobacbtet. 
Aber  in  Folge  des  zweideutigen  Siuiies  der  ftir  Tuberculose  angewendeteu  Ausdriicke 
— die  Eezeiebnungen  “ Scbivindsucbt  ” and  “ Auszebrung  ” konnen  namlicb  im 
Ungariseben  (wie  im  Eugliscben  “ Consumption  ”)  ebenso  ftir  allgemeine  Sebwind- 
sucbt  = Atropbie,  als  ftir  Luugenscbwindsucbt  = Lungentuberculose  gedeutet  werden, 
— ziebe  icb  es  vor  auf  die  Beobaebtungen  dieser  Periode  gar  nicbt  zu  reflectiren. 
Vom  Jabre  1888  ab  wurde  aber  zwiseben  Inanitio-Atropbie  infantum  und  z\viscben 
Lungentuberculose  streng  untersebieden.  Die  in  vorliegender  Abbandlung  mit  in 
Betracbt  gezogenen  Ergebnisse  der  Jabre  1878-82  wurden  im  Jabre  1888  der 
ungariseben  Academic  der  Wissensebaften  vorgelegt ; die  Beobaebtungen  f dr  1888 
und  1889  werden  bier  das  crstemal  veroffeutiicbt. 
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hanfiger  lebensschwache  Kinder  zur  Welt  hringen,  und  zwar  treten 
hier  nicht  nur  die  (lurch  angeboriie  Lebensschwache  verursachten, 
soiidern — in  bemerkenswerther  Uebereinstiinniung — auch  alle  andern 
beobachteten  Todesfalle  auffallig  hanfiger  auf. 

Um  vor  Alleni  einen  Ueberblick  iiber  das  Gessammtbild  zu  bieten, 
lassen  wir  nachstehend  folgende  Hauptzusammenstellung  folgen  : — 

(1.)  zweijiihrige  Beobachtungen  iiber  den  Einfluss  des  miitterlichen 
Alters  auf  schwache  Constitution  ; 

(2.)  siebenjahrige  Beobachtungen  iiber  den  Einfluss  auf  die 
iibrigen  uteriuen  Todesursachen  sammt  angeborner  Lebens- 
schwache. 

Bei  alien  Todesursachen  erfolgt  noch  die  Vergleichung  mit  dem 
Auftreten  der  wichtigsten  der  extrauterinen  Todesursachen,  namlich  mit 
dem  Darmkatarrh.  Es  ist  klar,  dass  falls  das  Alter  der  Eltern  von 
Einfluss  auf  die  Constitution  und  Widerstandskraft  der  Kinder  ist, 
sich  dieser  Einfluss  auch  bei  den  extrauterinen  Todesursachen  (soweit 
diese  nicht  gewaltsamer  Natur  sind),  also  auch  beim  Darmkatarrh 
miisste  erkennen  lassen ; die  Erwartung,  dass  die  Haufigkeit  dieser 
Todesursachen  ausser  allem  Zusammenhange  mit  dem  elterlichen  Alter 
stiinde,  ware  demnach  eine  unberechtigte.  Wohl  aber  wird  die  That- 
sache,  dass  die  intrauterinen  Todesursachen  eine  grossere  Abhangigkeit 
von  den  Altersbeziehungen  als  die  extrauterinen  beweisen,  als  namhafte 
Bekraftigung  des  supponirten  Causalnexus  zwischen  dem  Alter  der 
Erzeuger  und  der  Vitalitat  der  Erzeugten  dienen. 


Die  Haufigkeit  der  uterinen  Todesursachen  bei  der  muttersgleicheu 
Kinder  ist  nun  die  folgende : — 


Alter  der  Mutter. 

Zweijahrige 

Beobachtungen. 

Siebenjahrige  Beobachtungen. 

Uterine  Todesursachen. 

Hingegen 

Darmkatarrh. 

Bis  20  Jahren 

37-32 

22-31  7o 

26-29 

Von  20-30  Jahren 

21-09  „ 

14-31  „ 

21-89  „ 

,,  30—35  „ 

14-04  „ 

12-85  „ 

18-05  „ 

Ueber  35  „ 

15-35  „ 

13-45  „ 

19-25  „ 

Um  die  mit  dem  wechselnden;  miitterlichen  Alter  vorgehenden 
Veranderungen  deutlicher  erkennbar  zu  machen,  wollen  wir  die  Sterb- 
lichkeitsverhaltnisse  der  Altersklasse  von  20-30  Jalrren  gleich  100 
setzen.  In  diesem  Ealle  gewinnen  wir  folgendes  Bild  : 


Bis  20  Jahren 

- 

176 

156 

120 

Von  20-30  Jahren 

- 

100 

100 

100 

„ 30-35  „ 

- 

66 

90 

82 

Ueber  35  „ 

- 

73 

94 

88 
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Da  die  Altersgrenze  von  20  Jahren  bloss  der  rundeu  Ziffer  willen 
gewiihlt  wurde,  ist  es  von  luteresse  zu  verfolgen,  wie  sicli  die  Sterblich- 
keitsverhaltnisse  auf  die  einzelnen  Altersjabre  dieser  Klasse  aufloseu. 
Leider  ist  fiir  diese  jiingsten  Miltter  so  wenig  Material  zusammenge- 
kommen,  dass  fiir  die  besser  specificirteii  Beobachtungen  der  letzten 
zwei  Jahre  Perzentualbereclinungen  niclit  inoglicli  sind  ; fasst  man  aber 
die  siebenjahrigen  Beobacdituugen  zusammen,  so  hat  man  genug  reich- 
liches  Material  um  behaupten  zu  konnen,  dass  je  jiinger  die  Mutter,  desto 
haufiger  der  Fall,  dass  die  Kinder  lebenssebwach  zur  Welt  kommen.* 

* Da  mau  be  Betracbtung  blosser  VerhaltDisszablen  iiicht  sieht,  wie  gross  die 
Menge  der  Beobachtungen  gewesen,  aus  welchen  dieselben  liervorgehen,  unterlauft 
hiebei  stets  die  Gefahr,  Verbaltnisszahlen  welche  aus  zu  sparlicheu  Beobachtungen 
herriihren  ein  unverdientes  Gewicbt  beizulegen.  Auf  Schritt  und  Tritt  begegnen 
wir  statistiscben  Berecbnungen,  wo  bis  in  die  hundertstel  von  Perzenten  ausgerech- 
nete  Verbaltnisszahlen  bloss  von  einer  Handvoll  von  Beobachtungen  herriihreu. 
Auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Medicinal-Statistik  begegnet  man  solchen  Berecbnungen, 
namentlich  bei  den  Nachweisungen  des  letalen  Ausganges  der  verschiedenen 
Krankbeiten,  und  zwar  einerseits  bei  selten  vorkommenden  Krankbeitsformen, 
anderseits  bei  haufig  auftretenden,  wo  aber  der  letale  Ausgang  ein  seltener  ist. 
So  bat  z.  B Reitz  — in  seiner  “ Kritik  der  Schutzpockenimpfung  ” — berechuet,  dass 
im  Berliner  Pockenlazaretb  von  den  uugeimpften  Pockenkrankeu  14  gauze  und 
nocb  28/100  Perzeut  gestorben  seien  ; siebt  man  aber  die  absoluteu  Zahlen  nacb, 
so  fiudet  man,  dass  die  Anzahl  dieser  Krankeu  im  Ganzen  sieben  betrug  ! Ob  aucb 
von  Tauseud  nur  14'28  gestorben  waren  ist  nocb  sebr  fraglich,  sicher  aber,  dass 
wenn  zufallig  nocb  ein  Todesfall  hiuzugetreten  ware,  die  Letalitiit  scbon  auf 
14  ganze  und  56/100  Perzeut  gestiegeu  ware  ! Oft  werden  aber  aus  nocb  weniger 
zahlreicben  Beobachtungen  Percente  herechnet ; so  fiihrt  Reitz  selbst  tadelud  jenes 
Beispiel  eiues  Hospitals  an,  wo  die  Pockenletalitlit  init  33-i  °/„  berechuet  wurde,  weil 
von  drei  Kranken  einer  starb. 

Um  solchen  Missverstandnissen  auszuweicbeu,  bat  der  Autor  scbon  seit  einigen 
Jabrzehnten  solcbe  geringwertbige  Perzentual-Berecbuungen  mit  gewisseu  Zeicheu 
verseben.  Von  der  Ansicht  ausgebeud,  dass  wo  in  Permillen  gerechnet  wird,  die 
Gesammtheit  der  Beobachtungen  von  rechtswegeu  mindestens  an  1000,  wo  man  in 
Perzenten  recbuet  zum  Mindesten  100  betragen  iniisste,  bat  derselbe  solcbe 
Perzente,  die  aus  weniger  als  100  Falle  umfassenden  Beobachtungen  abgeleitet 
wurdeu,  in  Klammern  gesetzt,  um  biedurch  auf  das  geringe  Gewicbt  derselben 
aufmerksam  zu  machen  ; wo  aber  die  Anzahl  der  Falle  weniger  als  50  betrug, 
wurde  die  Perzeutual-Berecbuung  ganz  unterlassen  und  an  die  betreffende  Stelle 
ein  * gesetzt.  Es  wurde  also  eine  Klammer  angewendet,  wenn  z.  B.  von  je  100 
Kinder  ITjahriger  Miitter  25  °/q  an  Darmkatarrb  starben,  hiebei  aber  die  Stamm- 
gesammtzabl  dieser  Kinder  nur  56  betrug,  wo  also  der  Nenner  des  Sterblichkeits- 
brucbes  zu  geriug  befunden  wurde. 

Kun  giebt  es  aber  Falle  wo  diese  Stammgesammtzabl  eine  geniigend  grosse,  bin- 
gegen  aber  jene  des  Zahlers  zu  selten  sind.  Bei  phj'sikalischen  und  cbemiscbeu 
Uutersuchungen,  wo  wir  es  mit  Naturkrafteu  zu  tbuu  haben,  spielt  die  Grosse  weder 
der  einen  nocb  der  andern  Gesammtheit  eine  Eolle  ; wenn  das  eine  Bitterwasser 
aucb  nur  ein  1/10000  mehr  Arseuik  als  das  audere  enthalt,  bringt  es  obne  Zweifel 
ganz  verschiedene  Heilwirkuugeu  hervor.  Nicbt  so  in  der  Demograpbie  und 
Sociologie,  wo  die  Ai-t  des  Messens  und  Wageus — scbon  infolge  Complexitat  der 
Ursachen — nicbt  nur  eine  grbbere,  soudern  aucb  eine  ganz  anders  geartete  ist, 
und  wo  man  dieseu  Ursachen — die  man,  insoweit  sie  unbekannt  sind,  mit  dem 
Sammeluamen  des  “ Zufalls  ” bezeichnet — aucb  seiu  Kecbt  eiuraumeu  muss.  Um 
die  zufalligen  Einflusse  zu  eliminiren,  verlaugt  man  je  zahlreichere  Beobachtungen, 
also  je  grbssere  Stammgesammtbeiteu.  Die  Eeicbbaltigkeit  dieser  Stammge- 
sammtbeit  macbt  es  aber  nocb  nicbt  allein.  So  gab  es  z.B.  insgesammt  wobl  11,314, 
also  genug  zablreiche  Kinderverstorbene  aus  Ehen,  wo  die  Mutter  im  Alter  von 
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Es  betrug  namlicb  der  Perzentsatz  der  einerseits  an  Lebensschwaclie, 
Wasserkopf,  Rachitis  und  Scrophulose,  andrerseits  an  Darmkatarrh 
verstorbenen  Kindei’ : 


Alter  der  Mutter. 

Augeborne 
Lebensschwache,  etc. 

Hingegen 

Darmkatarrh. 

18-19  Jahre 

- 

28-  l2°/„ 

23-43  7“ 

19-20  „ 

- 

20-93  „ 

27-91  „ 

20-30  „ 

- 

14-31  „ 

21-89  „ 

Uebergehen  wir  nun  darauf  die  Gesammtheit  dei’  angefiihrten  zwei 
Sammelrabriken  in  die  einzelnen  Todesursaclien  aufzulosen,  so  ergiebt 
sich,  dass  die  Kinder  unter  20jahriger  Mutter  nur  75-300  ° j ^ haufiger 
uterineu  Todesursachen  erlagen  als  jene  -iiber  35jahriger  Mutter  : 


Zweijahrige  Beobachtungen. 


Alter  der  Mutter. 

Lungen- 

tuberculose. 

Atrophie. 

Friihge- 

burt. 

Angeborne 

Lebens- 

schwache. 

Hingegen 

Darmka- 

tarrh. 

Bis  20  Jahien 

8-45 

9-15 

* 

17-60 

50-70t 

Von  20-30  Jahren  - 

5-09 

5-05 

0-52 

10-37 

29-74 

„ 30-35 

2-78 

4-24 

0-49 

6-53 

19-63 

Ueber  35  „ 

4-26 

3-56 

0-51 

7-52 

17-41 

t Nur  72  Falle. 


Alter  der  Mutter. 

Siebenjahrige  Beobachtungen. 

Angeborne 

Lebens- 

schwache. 

Hydro- 

cephalus. 

Eachitis. 

Scrophulosis. 

Hingegen 

Darmka- 

tarrh. 

Bis  20  Jahren 

17-53 

2-59 

(1-39) 

26-29 

Von  20-30  Jahren  - 

11-29 

1-31 

0-94 

0-77 

21-89 

„ 30-35  „ 

9-85 

1-53 

0-60 

0-87 

18-05 

Ueber  35  „ 

10-81 

1-28 

0-80 

0-56 

19-24 

40-50  Jahren  standen.  lu  Folge  von  Friihgeburt  starben  aber  hierunter  bloss  vier ; 
weun  nun  in  einer  andern  Altersklasse  zufallig  ein  friibgebornes  Kind  mehr 
gestorben  ware,  wiirde  dies  in  den  Verbaltnisszablen  gleicb  einen  Ausschlag  von  25  °/„ 
ergeben,  was  anscheinend  sebr  wicbtig,  in  Wirklichkeit  aber  bloss  ein  unbedeutendes 
Spiel  des  Zufalls  ist.  Um  nun  das  Urtheil  des  Lesers  auch  in  dieser  Hinsicbt  vor 
allzu  grelleu  Irrthumern  zu  schiitzen,  babe  icb  in  der  vorliegenden  Abhandlung, 
dort  wo  (fur  die  zweite  Gesammtheit)  nur  fiinf  oder  noch  weniger  Beobach- 
tungen vorlagen,  Perzentual-Berechnungen  ehenfalls  nicht  vorgenommen  und  an 
deren  Stelle  ein  * gesetzt,  dort  aber  wo  nicht  mehr  als  6-10  Falle  vorlagen  die 
Berechnung  zwar  vorgenommen,  dieselbe  aber  ebenfalls  mit  einer  Klammer 
ersehen. 
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Es  eriibrigt  nur  noch,  in  eiae  Spezifikation  der  Altersgruppe  von 
liber  35  Jahren  nach  kleineren  Altersstufen  einzugeben.  Es  ergiebtsicb 
liiebei,  dass  ungefahr  bis  zuin  40sten  Jahre  diegenannten  uterinen  Tode- 
sursachen  im  Ganzen  genominen  seltener  anfzutrelen  pflegen.  Da  auch 
die  Todesfalle  an  Darmkatarrh  selbst  an  dieser  anssersten  Grenze  des 
weiblichen  Zengnngsalters  niclit  hiinfiger,  eher  seltener,  vorkommen, 
liesse  sich  aus  diesen  Beobachtungen  ein  nngiinstiger  Einflnss  spiitge- 
barender  Miitter  nicht  constatireu,  wenn  nicht  bei  zwei  Todesnrsachen, 
niimlich  bei  Rachitis,  noch  inehr  aber  bei  der  wichtigen  Lnngentubercu- 
lose,  sich  gegen  das  Ende  der  Zerrgungsperiode  (etwa  voni  38ten  Jahre 
aufwarts)  eine  Steigerung  der  Hiiufigkeit  bemerkbar  inachen  wiirde. 
Hier  die  betreffenden  Ergebnisse  : 


A Iter  der 
Miitter. 

Ztveijahrige  Beohachtuiigen. 

Hin- 

gegen 

Darmka 

tarrh. 

Lungentuher- 

culose. 

Atrophic. 

Angeborne 

Lebensscbwache. 

35-37  Jahre 

2-84 

2-57 

6-09 

16-94 

37-39  „ 

2-71 

3-88 

6-98 

18-64 

39-41  „ 

5-82 

3-29 

12-15 

23  - 54 

41-43 

13-18 

* 

6-59 

19-28 

43-45  „ 

* 

(7-31) 

(11-65) 

Ueber  45  Jahre 

* 

* 

— 

Alter 

der  Mutter. 

Siebenjilhrige  Beobachtungen. 

Angeborne 

Lebens- 

schwache. 

Hydro- 

cephalus. 

Rachitis. 

Scrophu- 

losis. 

Hingegen 

Darm- 

katarrh. 

35-37  Jahre 

10-39 

1-59 

0-66 

0-66 

19-43 

37-39  „ 

11-09 

1-08 

(0-51) 

(0-57) 

20-01 

39-41  „ 

12-78 

1-29 

1-29 

r 

18-78 

41-43  „ 

9-89 

(1-39) 

1-39 

19-32 

43-45  „ 

8-30 

* 

* 

16-61 

Ueber  45  Jahre 

8-15 

— 

♦ 

1 

16-67 

II.  Einfluss  des  vaterlichen  Alters.* 

Es  ist  vorauszusehen,  dass  das  Alter  des  Vaters  nicht  von  so 
grossem  Einfluss  auf  die  Lebensdauer  des  Kindes  sein  werde,  als  das 
der  Mutter,  deren  Constitution  ausser  dem  iin  Zeugungsakte  agirenden 
Impulse  auch  durch  die  monatelange  Ernahrung  des  Kindes  einen  so 

* Es  muss  bemerkt  werden,  dass  die  siebenjahrige  Aufarbeituug  der  Viiter  zu  einei 
spateren  Zeit  und  durch  andere  Personeu,  als  jeue  der  Mutter  erfolgte.  Dies 
erklart  dann  die  geriugen  Differeiizen  derbeiden  Tabellen,  so  z.  B.,  dass  die  Tabelle 
der  Viiter  sich  auf  29,819,  jene  der  Mutter  auf  29,813  Verstorbene  bezieht ; dass  fiir 
angeborne  Lebensscbwache  hier  3,220  dort  3,252,  fiir  VVasserkopf  hier  416  clort 
413  Falle  nachgewiesen  sind.  Solche  Ahweichungen  sind  hei  Masseuaufarbeitungen 
bekauntlioh  uuausweichlich ; die  Gering-fiigigkeit  derselbeii  ist  im  Gegeutheilc  der 
beste  Beweis  fiir  die  Verlasslichkeit  beider  Aufarbeitungen. 
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wiclitigeu  Einfluss  auf  (lessen  physisclie  Entwicklung  ausiibt.  Die 
starksten,  lebenskraftigsten  Kinder  scheinen  bei  Vatern  im  Alter  von 
30-40  Jahren  vorzukonimen*  ; die  Kinder  der  unter  SOjabrigen  und 
die  der  40-50jalirigen  Vater  sterben  schon  etwas  havrfiger  an  nterinen 
Todesui’sacben. 

Ueberaus  aufEMig  bleibt  es  jedoch  hiebei,  dass  in  den  hochsten 
Altersklassen,  etwa  bei  Vatern  von  iiber  60  Jahren,  die  Vitalitat  der 
Kinder  wieder  zuzunehiuen  scheint.  Wir  finden  keine  befriedigende 
Erklarnng  fiir  diese  unerwartete  Wendung  inoglich,  dass  Umstande, 
welche  dort,  wo  der  Eheinann  um  ein  Betrachtliches  alter  ist,  aus- 
nahmsweise  auftreten,  von  Einfluss  auf  die  Gestaltung  des  statistischen 
Durchsclmittes  sind.  Es  ware  uns  aber  geradezu  angenehm,  falls 
unsere  diesbezugliche  Behauptung  - durch  anderweitige  und  reichere 
Beobaclitungen  widerlegt  werdeu  sollte. 


Lassen  wir  auch  hier  zuerst  eine  Uebersiclit  der  Ergebnisse  folgen. 
Unter  je  100  Verstorbenen  bildete  die  Todesursache  : 


Alter  der  Vater. 

Zweijabrige 
Beobacbtungen . 

Siebenjabrige  Beobacbtungen. 

Uterine  Todesursacben. 

Hingegen 

Darmkatarrh. 

Bis  25  Jahre  - r 

20-41 

14-57 

19-31 

„ 25-30  Jahre 

18-27 

14-13 

23-02 

.,  30-40  „ - 

17-05 

12-92 

20-03 

„ 40-50  „ 

21-46 

16-02 

21-10' 

Ueber  50  „ - 

10-14 

11-96 

18-44 

Die  Vater  unter  25  Jahren  sind  mit  so  wenigen  Fallen  vertreten 
dass  eine  Spezifizirung  derselben  nach  einzelnen  Altersjahren  das 
Material  in  zu  kleine  Bruchstiicke  zersplittern  wiirde.f  Wohl  aber  ist 
eine  Spezifizirung  der  altesten  Altersklasse  inoglich. 


* D.  h.  richtiger  gesprochen,  bei  den  Kindern  dieser  Altersklasse  kommen 
lebensschwache  Kinder  am  seltensten  vor  ; der  biindigeren  Ausdrucksweise  zu  liebe 
wird  man  diese  Umkehrung — die  scbliesslicb  auch  in  der  Natur  der  Sacbe 
begr’iindet  ist — gestatten. 

f Icb  gedenke  diese  Beobacbtungen  auch  in  der  Zukunft  fortzusetzen,  wo  dann 
nicht  nur  fiir  diese  jiingsten  Yater,  sondern  im  Allgemeinen  beziigiich  des  ganzen 
Materials  eine  eingehendere  Detaillirung  der  Altersklassen  Platz  greifen  soil  ; 
freilich  wird  man  dann  Jahrzebnte  lang  Material  sammeln  miissen,  bis  z.  B.  fiir 
19  Oder  20jahrige  Vater  geniigend  reiebe  Beobacbtungen  zusammen  kommen. 
Eine  schon  im  heurigen  Jahre  zu  erschliessende,  iiberaus  reiebe  Quelle  einscblagiger 
Beobacbtungen  enthalt  aber  die  Volkszahlung  vom  Jahre  1891,  wo  icb  fiir  Budapest 
auch  noch  folgende  Fragen  beantworten  Hess  : 

1.  Name  und  Alter  des  Familienbauptes. 

2.  Alter  der  Gattin. 

3.  Seit  wieviel  Jahren  verbeiratbet. 

4.  Religion  Ides  Familienbauptes. 

.5.  Bescbaftigung  J 

6.  Wie  viele  Kinder  wurden  in  dieser  Ebe  lebend  geboren  ? 

7.  Wie  viele  sind  von  diesen  Kindern  (inch  der  Abwesenden)  am  Leben  ? 
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Dieselbe  ergiebt  nun  folgende  Resultate  (Da  die  zweijalirigen 
Beobachtungen  vcmi  zu  geringer  Anzalil  sind,  miissen  wir  uns  iiii 
Nachfolgenden  auf  jeue  weniger  eingelieiid  spezifizirten  Todeswsaoben 
beschranken,  \Yelche  die  siebenjabrigen  Beobachtungen  enthalten)  : — 


Alter  der  Vater. 

Angeborne. 
Lebensschwache, 
Wasserkopf,  Rachitis, 
Scropbulose. 

Darmkatarrh. 

50-55  Jahre 

10-29 

19-46% 

55-57  „ 

- 

- 

(12-63) 

(13-68) 

57-61  „ 

- 

- 

(20-98) 

(17-28) 

Ueber  61  Jahre 

• 

" 

(14-57) 

(18-18) 

Es  eriibrigt  nun  auch  bier  nocb,  die  Gruppe  der  uterinen 
Todesursacben  in  die  einzelnen  Krankbeiten  aufzulosen,  wobei  wir  aber 
die  durcb  Frubgeburt  verursachten  Todesfalle,  der  unzulanglichen 
Anzabl  balber,  unberiicksicbtigt  lassen  miissen. 


Zweijahrige  Beobachtungen. ' Siebenjahrige  Beobachtungen. 


Alter  der  Vater. 

Lungen- 

tubercu- 

lose. 

Atrophie. 

Auge 

Lebenss 

3orue 

jhwache. 

W asser- 
kopf. 

Rachitis. 

Scrophu- 

lose. 

Bis  25  Jahre  - 

5-71 

3-30 

7-75 

11  -37 

1-43 

i -21 

* 

„ 25-30  Jahre 

4-74 

3-90 

9-27 

11.38 

1-13 

0-88 

0-74 

„ 30-40  „ - 

3-61 

4-49 

8-31 

10-06 

1-45 

0-77 

0-64 

„ 40-50  „ - 

6-01 

5-25 

9-89 

12-68 

1-49 

0-70 

1-17 

Ueber  50  „ 

* 

* 

5-80 

9-16 

1-53 

(1-02) 

* 

Man  sieht  also,  wie,  gleich  den  mutter jiingsten  kindern,  auch  jene 
der  unter  25jahrigen  Vater  keineswegs  als  giinstig  gestellt  betrachtet 
werden  konnen.  Mit  Ausnabme  der  Atrophic  steben  dieselben  bei 
keiner  der  angefiibrten  Todesursacbe  giinstiger  als  die  Kinder  der  25- 
30  Oder  30-40jabrigen  Vater;  bei  einzelnen  Todesursacben,  so  z.  B.  bei 
Rachitis  und  Lungentuberculose,  zeigt  sicb  sogar  eine  verdacbtige 
Verscblecbterungstendenz,  iiber  welcbe  sicb  aber  bei  der  geringen 
Menge  der  vor  liegenden  Beobachtungen  gegenwartig  nocb  nicbts 
Bestimmtes  aussagen  lasst. 

III.  Einfluss  des  Alters  beider  Eltern. 

Die  diesbeziiglicben  Untersucbungen  konnen  nacb  zwei  Ricbtungen 
angestellt  werden  : einmal  um  zu  erkenneu,  welcben  Einfluss  es 
genommen,  falls — wie  dies  in  der  Mebrzahl  der  Ehen  der  Fall  ist — der 
Vater  die  Mutter  an  Alter  iibertrifft,  ferner  falls  beide  gleichaltrig  sind, 
oder  falls  die  Mutter  alter  als  der  Vater, ist.  Keben  diesen,  den  Einfluss 
des  Altersunterschiedes  im  Auge  baltenden  Untersucbungen,  sind  aber 

Da  nun  diese  Fragen  ftir  eine  halbe  Million  Menschen,  also  Tiber  100,000  Ehen 
auf  einmal  beantwortet  wurden,  diirfte  im  Depouillement  der  Altersverhaltnisse 
eine  viel  reichere  Aufarbeitung  als  in  der  Mortalitatsstatistik  mbglich  werden.  Ich 
hoffe  einen  Theil  der  Ergebnisse  der  nachsten  Sitzung  des  internationalen  statistis- 
chen  Institutii  unterbreiten  zu  konnen. 
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anch  nocli  solche  angezeigt,  welche  den  Einflus.s  der  AHerscomhination 
beider  Bltern  erkennen  lassen.  , 

{it.)  Einjluss  des  Alter sunterschiedes. 

Da  das  Alter  der  Ehegatten  nicht  nach  einzelneu  Jahren,  sondern 
nacli  Altersgruppen  aufgearbeitet  wurde,  kann  die  Auftheilung  nach 
mutter  j linger  n,  gleichaltrigen  oder  mutteralteren  Elien  nur  eiue 
annahernde  sein.*  • 

Die  vorliegenden  Beobachtungen  lassen  keinen  bemerkenswerthen 
Einfluss  dieser  Altersunterschiede  auf  die  intrauterinen  Todesursachen 
erkennen,  und  auch  die  Betrachtung  des  Darmkatarrhs  lasst  die  Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit  eines  Einllusses  des  elterlicheu  Alters  nach  dieser 
Richtung  hin  noch  precarer  erscheinen,  indem  bei  mutterjiingeren 
Ehen  21’5  °/q,  bei  gleichaltrigen  19'81  °/q,  bei  inuttersaltern  23'53  % 
der  verstorbenen  Kinder  dem  Darmkatarrh  erlegen  waren. 

Fiir  uterine  Todesursachen  gewinnen  wir  namlich  folgende  Ergeb- 
nisse  : 


(a.)  Zweijdhriye  Beobachtungen. 


— 

Insgesammt 

verstorben. 

Hievon  an 

ange- 

borner 

Lebens- 

schwiiche. 

LiTngen- 

tubercu- 

lose. 

Atrophie. 

FiTihge- 

biTi’t. 

Zusam- 

men. 

Mutterjiingere  Ehe 

3,105 

301 

137 

149 

17 

604 

Gleichaltrige  ,, 

5,117 

415 

217 

212 

30 

874 

iVIutteraltere  „ 

170 

14 

5 

9 

— 

28 

8,392 

730 

359 

370 

47' 

1,.506 

(b.)  Siebenjdhrige  Beobachtungen. 


— 

Insgesammt 

verstorben. 

Hievon  in  Eolge 

von 

ange- 

borner 

Lebens- 

schwache. 

Wasser- 

kopf. 

Eachitis. 

Scro- 

pheln. 

Zusam- 

men. 

Mutteriungere  Ehe 

12,098 

1,339 

183 

100 

118 

1,740 

Gleichaltrige  „ 

17,222 

1,865 

219 

142 

102 

2,328 

Mutteraltere  „ 

493 

48 

11 

4 

4 

67 

29,813 

3,252 

413 

246 

227 

4,135 

* Diese  Klasslrung  der  vorgekommenen  Alterscombinationen  in  die  drei  Gruppen 
erfolgt  in  nacbstebender  Weise.  Wir  haben  als  mutterjiingiire  Ehen  jene 
angenommeu,  wo  Mutter  von  unter  20  Jahren  mit  Vatern  Tiber  20  Jahren,  Mtitter 
von  20-30  Jahren  mit  Vatern  Tiber  30  Jahren  und  Mutter  von  30-35  Jahren  mit 
Vatern  von  Tiber  40  Jahren  verheirathet  waren ; als  gleichaltrige : — Mutter  bis 
20  Jahren  mit  Vatern  bis  20  Jahren,  Mutter  von  20-30  Jahren  mit  Vatern  von 
20-30  Jahren,  Mutter  von  30-35  Jahren  mit  Vatern  von  30-40  Jahren  and  Mutter 
Tiber  35  Jahren  mit  Vatern  Tiber  30  Jahren  ; schliesslich  als  muttersaltere  Ehen  ; 
Mutter  von  20-30  Jahren  mit  Vatern  unter  20  Jahren,  Miitter  von  30-35  Jahren 
mit  Vatern  von  20-30  Jahren  und  Mutter  von  Tiber  35  Jahren  mit  Vatern  von 
20-30  Jahren. 
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Die  an  je  einer  der  angefiihrten  Todesursaclien  Verstorbenen 
betragen  nachfolgenden  Perzentsatz  der  iusgesammt  verstorbenen 
Kinder : 


Zweijahrige  Beobaohtungen. 


Siebenjahrige  Beobachtungen. 


Lungen- 

tuber- 

culose. 

Atrophic. 

Friilige- 

burt. 

Ange 

Lebenss 

borne 

jhwache. 

Wasser- 

kopf. 

Rachitis. 

Soro- 

pheln. 

Mutterjiingere  - 

4-41 

4-79 

0-55 

9-70 

11-07 

1-51 

0-32 

0-98 

Gieichalirige  - 

4-24 

4-14 

0-59 

8-11 

10-83 

1-27 

0-82 

0-59 

Mutteraltere 

♦ 

(5-29) 

■ 

8-24 

9-74 

2-23 

* 

Wir  sahen  vorlier,  wie  selbst  an  der  Qrenze  des  weiblicben  Zengungs- 
alters  kanin  schwachere  Kinder  znr  Welt  kommen,  als  in  den  mittleren 
Altersperioden ; diesein  Uinstande  ist  es  znzuschreiben,  wenn  aucb  bei 
Betrachtung  des  Altersunterschiedes  beider  Gatten  das  hohere  Alter  der 
Fran  kanm  einen  fiihlbaren  Binfluss  anf  die  Lebenskraft  der  Kinder 
aussei't.  Nnr  in  den  extreinen  Fallen,  nnd  zwar  dort,  wo  das  Alter 
des  Vaters  ein  bedentend  lioheres  ist,  scheint  eine  nngiinstigere 
Wendung  einzntreten.  Untersucht  man  z.  B.  jene  Falle,  wo  die  Mutter 
20-35  Jahre,  der  Vater  aber  ilber  50  Jahre  alt  ist,  so  ergeben  sich  fiir 
diese  seltener  vorkominende  Combinationen  im  Laufe  Her  siebenjahrigen 
(gegen  lO^SS  ^/^bei  gleicbaltrigen  Elien)  Beobacbtnng  im  Ganzen  270 
verstorbene  Kinder,  hierunter  starben  36=V5'5  ^/oan  angeborner  Lebens- 
schwacbe;  11=^-  / an  Wasserkopf  (gegen  bloss  1|  °/g  bei  gleicli- 
altrigen)  : in  diesen  extremsten  Fallen  ist  also  docb  , ein  ungiinstiger 
Binfluss  des  grossen  vaterlicben  Altersvorsprunges — vielleicbt  aucb  des 
absolut  bohen  vaterlicben  Alters — zn  constatiren. 

Diese  Betracbtungen  leiten  aber  zu  dem  letzteu  Tbeile  unserer 
Untersucbung  uber,  wo  wir  den  mebr  durcbscbnittlicben  Begriff  des 
jilngeren  oder  boberen  Alters,  dnrcb  Beriicksicbtigung  der  einzelnen 
Alterscombinationen  in  seine  Blemente  auflosen  wollen. 


{b.)  Einfluss  der  Alterscombination. 

Zerfallt  man  das  vorliegende  Material  nocb  nacb  den  einzelnen 
Alterscombinationen  der  Bbepaare,  so  zersplittert  sicb  dasselle  in  so 
bedeutendem  Masse,  dass  die  zweijabrigen  Beobacbtungen  sicb  also  zu 
geringzablig  erwiesen,  in  Folge  dessen  nur  jene  vier  uterine  Todesur- 
sacben  (namlicb  angeborne  Lebensscbwacbe,  Wasserkopf,  Racbitis  und 
Scropbeln),  fiir  welche  siebenjabrige  Beobacbtungen  vorliegen,  des- 
gleicben  aucb  der  ebenfalls  durcb  sieben  Jabre  beobacbtete  Darmkatarrb 
in  Betracbt  gezogen  werden  soil.  Wir  werden  biebei  zuerst  von  einer 
gegebenen  Altersklasse  der  Mutter  ausgeben  und  untersucben,  wie  sicb 
die  Haufigkeit  der  einzelnen  Todesursacben  mit  dem  aufsteigenden 
Alter  der  Vater  andere,  und  dann  dasselbe  fiir  die  Viiter  wiederbolen 
indem  wir  beobacbten,  wie  in  ein  und  derselben  Altersklasse  der 
Manner  sicb  die  Vitalitat  der  Kinder  mit  dem  aufsteigenden  Alter 
der.  Mutter  andere. 

{a.)  Mutter.  Fiir  die  unter  zwanzigjabrigen  Frauen  liegt  nur  aus 
zwei  Altersklassen  der  Vater  (20-30  und  30-40  Jabre)  iind  nur  fiir 
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die  eine  Todesursache  der  augebornen  Lebensscliwache,  geniigendes 
Matei'ial  vor.  Es  scheint,  dass  die  Vereinigung  jiingster  Mutter  mit 
alteren  Vatern  einen  imgiinstigen  Einfluss  ausiibe : das  Totale  sammt- 
licber  angefiibrten  Todesursachen  steigt  namlicb  von  21  der  jiingern 
Vater  bei  den  altern  Vatern  auf  28  %.  Da  bei  Darmkatarrb  fast  gar 
keine  Steigerung  bemerkt  werden  kann  (namlicb  bloss  von  25^  auf 
26  °/q),  diirfte  vorlaufig  angenommen  werden,  dass  diese  Alterseom- 
bination  speziell  auf  die  uterinen  Todesursachen  einen  ungiinstiger 
Einfluss  ausiibe. 

Mutter  im  Alter  von  20-30  Jahren  zeigen  in  Verbindung  mit  um 
10  Jahren  alteren  Mannern  die  giinstigsten  Verhaltnisse,  etwas 
ungiinstigere  mit  jiingeren  oder  um  20  Jahre  alteren  Mannern,  wahrend 
die  Verbindung  mit  noch  alteren  (iiber  50jahrigen)  Mannern  das 
Auftreten  der  uterinen  Todesursachen  am  meisten  zu  begiinstigen 
scheint.  Der  extrauterine  Darmkatarrh  tritt  bei  alien  Combinationen 
ungefahr  mit  gleicher  Intensitat  auf ; die  verhaltnissmassig  grosste 
Anschwellung  desselbeu  ergiebt  sich  fiir  die  jiingsten  (20-30jahrigen) 
Vater.  Die  diesbeziiglichen  Ergebnisse  stellen  sich  wie  folgt  : 


Mutter  im  Alter  von  20-30  Jahren. 


Alter  der  Vater. 

Angehorne 

Lebens- 

schwache. 

Wasser- 

kopf. 

Eachitis. 

Scro- 

pheln. 

Zusam- 

men. 

Darm- 

katarrh. 

20-30  Jahre 

12-40 

1-07 

1 20 

0-67 

15-36 

. 23-36 

30-40  „ 

10-48 

1-25 

0-77 

0-74 

13-24 

21-31 

40-.50  „ 

*13-31 

2-54 

(0-89) 

7-77 

18-51 

19-14 

Ueber  50  Jahre 

(9  09) 

(10-10) 

(*) 

— 

21-21 

(19-19) 

Bei  den  Miittern  im  Alter  von  30-35  Jahren  steigen  die  uterinen 
Todesursachen  in  jenen  Ehen,  wo  der  Vater  40-50  oder  iiber  50  Jahre 
alt  war.  Die  Verehelichung  mit  10-15  Jahren  jiingeren  Mannern 
scheint  aber  manehmal  ebenfalls  von  iiblen  Eolgen,  namentlich  von 
etwas  haufigerem  Auftreten  des  Wasserkopfes  begleitet  zu  sein.  Diesen 
positiven  Behauptungen  gegeniiber  beweist  die  sprunghaft  wechselnde 
Intensitat  des  extrauterinen  Darmkatarrhs  recht  augenscheinlich,  wie 
das  Alter  des  Vaters  bier  von  grosserem  Einfluss  auf  die  uterinen  als 
auf  die  extrauterinen  Todesursachen  ist : 


Mutter  im  Alter  von  30-35  Jahren. 


Alter  der  Vater. 

Angehorne 
Lehens  ■ 
schwache. 

Wasser- 

kopf. 

Eachitis. 

Scro- 

pheln. 

Zusam- 

men. 

Darm- 

katarrh. 

20-30  Jahre 

7-59 

2-SS 

* 

* 

12-30 

23-04 

30-40  „ 

9-54 

1-42 

0-51 

0-55 

12-02 

17-33 

40-50  „ 

10-85 

1-70 

0-85 

2-00 

15-40 

19-03 

Ueber  50  Jahre 

15-19 

* 

* 

11-54 

21-63 
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Iin  reiferen  Alter  voii  iiber  35  Jahren  stehende  Fraueu  haben  bei 
Verbindung  mit  30,  40,  50  uiid  aucli  iiber  50jabrigen  Mannern  keine 
ungiinstigeu  Chancen  zu  bef'iirchten ; wohl  scheint  es  aber,  dass  in 
diesem  Alter  die  Verbindung  mit  bedeutend  jungeren  Mannern  nicht 
rathlicb  ist,  wie  dies  folgende  Ergebnisse  walirscheinlich  machen : 


Mutter  im  Alter  uber  35  Jahren. 


Alter  der  Vater. 

Angeboriie 

Lebenr- 

sehwache. 

Wa.sser- 

kopf. 

Rachitis. 

Scro- 

pheln. 

Zusam- 

men. 

Daro)- 

katarrh. 

20-30  Jahre 
30-40  „ 

40-50  „ 

Ueber  50  Jahre 

(/7-77) 

9-79 

11-32 

10-85 

1-75 

1-10 

* 

(*) 

0-79 

0-80 

0-48 

0-67 

* 

(7^-S'9) 

12-81 

13-89 

12-68 

(25-56) 

18-80 

10-39 

19-03 

Es  Hesse  sich  also  hoclistens  fiir  jene  Falle  eine  ungiiostige 
Tendenz  voraussetzen,  wo  bei  Frauen  iin  Alter  von  iiber  35  Jahren 
die  Manner  den  jiingsten  Alterklassen  angehoren. 

(5.)  Viiter.  Die  bisher  mitgetheilten  Beobacbtungen  entbalten 
zugleich  Aufschliisse  iiber  die  Art  und  Weise,  wie  das  bohere  oder 
niedrigere  Alter  des  Vaters  die  Vitalitats-Chancen  der  Kinder  beeinflusst. 
Da  es  sich  bei  Aufstellung  der  einschlagigen  Tabelle  um  die  in 
veranderter  Reihenfolge  zu  vollfiihrende  Aufzahlung  der  oben  angege- 
benen  Verhaltnisszahlen  handelt,  begniigen  wir  uns  damit,  die  Ergeb- 
nisse wie  folgt  zusammenzustellen  : 


Alter  der  Mutter. 

Angeboriie 

Lebens- 

schwache. 

Wasser- 

kopf. 

Rachitis. 

Scro- 

pheln. 

Zusam- 

men. 

Darm- 

katarrh. 

(a.)  Vdier  von  20-30  Jahren. 


20  Jahre  - | 

17-42 

(2-41) 

* 

* 

25-51 

20-30  „ 

12-40 

1-07 

1'20 

0-67 

15-36 

23-36 

30-35  „ - ; 

7-59 

2-88 

* 

12-30 

23-04 

Ueber  35  Jahre  i 

(77-77) 

— 

— 

(18-89) 

(25-56) 

(b.)  Voter  von  30-40  Jahren. 


20  Jahre 

20J9 

* 

* 

27 -ss 

23-96 

20-30  „ 

10-48 

1-25 

0-77 

0-74 

13-24 

21-31 

30-35  „ 

9-54 

1-4-2 

0-51 

0-55 

12-02 

17-33 

Ueber  35  Jahre 

9-79 

-1-73 

0-79 

0-48 

12-81 

18-80 

(c.)  Voter  von  40-50  Jahren. 


20  .Jahre 

13-31 

2-54 

0-89 

1-77 

18-51 

30-35  „ 

10-85 

1-70 

0-85 

2-00 

15-40 

Ueber  35  Jahre 

11-32  I 

1-10 

0-80 

0-67 

13-89 

(d.)  Voter  iiber  50  Jahre. 


20-30  Jahre 

(9-09) 

(10-10) 

* 

— 

(21-21) 

19-19 

30—35  ,, 

15-79 

(*) 

17-54 

21-63 

Ueber  35  Jahre 

10-85 

(*) 

* 

* 

12-68 

19-03 

Als  besonders  auffallend  ergibt  sich  die  Verschlechterung  der 
Chancen  fiir  jene  Ehen,  wo  die  jiingsten  der  in  Betracht  ziehbaren 
i p.  259f'..  s 
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Manner  (20-30  Jahre)  wieder  Frauen  des  jiingsten  Alters  (iinter 
20  Jahren)  heiratheten ; eine  noch  bedeutendere  Verscblechterung,  wo 
solcjie  Frauen  Manner  von  30-40  Jahren  heiratheten,  wahrend  die 
weitere  Verfolgung  dieses  miitterlichen  Alters  mit  noch  alteren  Vatern 
in  Folge  des  zu  geringfiigigen  Materials  nicht  mehr  moglich  war. 


Recapituliren  wir  die  Ergebnisse  dieser  Untersuchung,  so  lasst  sich 
mit  ziemlicher  Bestimmtheit  die  Behauptung  aufstellen,  dass  (mindestens 
hierzulaude)  Madchen  vor  dem  20.  Lebensjahre  nicht  heirathen  sollten. 
Grilt  dies  schon  fiir  das  ziemlich  warme  Klima  Budapests,  wo  die 
Pubertat  des  weiblichen  Q-eschlechts  schon  im  13.  oder  14.  Jahre 
einzutreten  pflegt,  um  wie  viel  mehr  fiir  die  spater  reifende  Bevolkerung 
des  nordlichen  Europaundnamentlich  jene  des  Vereinigten  Konigreichs. 

Der  Wink,  den  uns  die  Demologie  in  dieser  Beziehung  giebt, — 
vorausgesetzt,  dass  derselbe  auch  durch  noch  fortzusetzende  und 
anderweitige  und  reichere  Beobachtungen  bestatigt  werden  solte,* — ist 
ein  sehr  bedeutsamer  und  um  so  weniger  zu  unterschatzender,  als  sich 
derselbe  in  ziemlich  lebhaftem  Widerspruche  mit  der  allgemeinen  Sitte 
befindet.  Bei  uns  zu  Lande  diirfte  es  das  Ideal  jeder  Mutter  sein,  ihre 
Tochter  im  Alter  von  18  bis  19  Jahren  zu  verheirathen.  MMchen  im 
Alter  von  20  Jahren  werden  bei  uns  von  der  grossen  Mehrheit  wohl  nicht 
mehr  als  noch  an  der  Schwelle  des  ehefahigen  Alters  stehend  betrachtet. 
Jedes  Jahr  schreiten  in  Budapest  liber  40  Paare  zur  Ehe,  wo  die  Braut 
noch  nicht  einmal  l7jahrig  ist;  50,  wo  sie  unter  18,  120,  wo  sie  19  Jahre 
alt  ist ; die  Anzahl  der  im  Alter  bis  zu  20  Jahren  heirathenden  Braute 
betragt  iiber  13  % der  zum  ersten  Male  in  die  Ehe  tretenden  Madchen, 
ja  bei  den  Katholiken  sogar  18  %,  hingegen  bei  den  Lutheranern  und 
Calvinern  12  °/^,  und  bei  den  Israelite!!  bloss  10  %.  Auch  in  England 
betragt  die  Anzahl  der  unter  20jahrigen  protogamen  Braute  12  °/^  der 
Gesammtheit  und  deren  Menge  nicht  weniger  als  23,000 ! 

Beziiglich  des  Einflusses  der  Alterscombination  beider  Gatten  liefern 
iiusere  Beobachtungen  ungefahr  die  Bestatigung  der  in  praxi  ohnehiu 
geiibten  Regel,  dass  alte  Manner  keine  jungen  Frauen  ehelichen  sollten. 
Da  aber  zur  Begriindung  dieser  Sitte  bisher  statistische  Beweise 
mangelteu,  diirfte  es  nicht  gauz  iiberflussig  geweseu  sein,  dieselb(3u 
beizubringen.  Wir  sind  in  Folge  dessen  in  der  Lage,  nicht  bloss  vom 
Instinkte,  sondern  von  einer  wisseuschaftlichen  Begriindung  geleitet, 


* Eubin-Westergaard  sind  in  ihrer  im  Jahre  1890  veroffentlichen  Statistik  der 
Ehen  von  Kopenhagen  zu  einem  ahnlichen  Ergebnisse  gelangt,  dass  der  Einfluss  des 
Alters  ein  geringer  sei ; dies  ist  aber  darauf  zuruckzufiihren,  dass  die  genannten 
Autoren  bloss  das  Alter  des  Vatets  in  Betracht  zogen,  ein  Factor,  der  auch  in 
Budapest  keinen  besonderen  Einfluss  verrieth.  Um  so  deutlicher  konnten  wir  aber 
den  Einfluss  des  miitterlichen  Alters  erkennen.  Ueberdies  ist  noch  zu  bemerken, 
dass  in  dieser  ausgezeichneten  Arbeit  der  genannten  d3.nischen  Statistiker  die 
Sterblichkeit  im  Ganzen  gemessen  wUrde,  wahrend  ich  in  der  voliegenden  Arbeit 
dieselbe  in  eine  intra-  und  extrauterine  Gruppe  spaltete  und  bei  Untersuchnng  des 
Einflusses  des  elterlichen  Alters  bloss  die  erste  Griippeiu  Betracht  zog. 
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auszusprechen,  class  Frauen  im  Alter  uiiter  30  Jahreu,  la  auch  nocli 
zwischeu  30  uiid  35  Jahren,  es  sich  iiberlegen  sollten  init  iiber  50jahrigen 
Manuerii  zur  Elie  zu  sclireiten. 

Aus  unseren  Beobachtungeu  ergebeu  sicli  aber  zwei  weitere  Facteu, 
die,  falls  sie  aueli  anderweitig  Bestiitigung  fandeu,  umso  eher  Beacbtung 
verdienten,  als  man  auf  bloss  instinktivem  Wege  kamii  zur  Erkenntniss 
derselben  gelangen  diirfte,  namlich,  class  Fraueu  im  reifern  Alter  von 
iiber  35  .Jahren  bei  Wahl  eines  Glatten  von  iiber  50  Jahren  keine 
ungiinstigen  Chancen  zu  befiirchten  haben  ; class  hingegen  cliese  Frauen, 
ja  selbst  jene  zwischen  30  und  35  Jahren,  ihre  Kinder  haufiger  dene 
Wasserkopf  und  der  angebornen  Lebensschwiiche  exponiren,  wenn  sie 
junge  Manner  zu  ihren  Gatten  wahlen. 

Die  Wiuke,  welche  sich  aus  unseren  Beobachtungeu  fiir  die  Manner 
ergebeu,  sind  in  dein  Vorgebrachteu  schon  mit  enthalten  : cliese  sollten 
im  Allgemeiuen  Madchen  unter  19  Jahren  nicht  zur  Ehe  wahlen ; ferner 
scheiut  es  im  Alter  von  20-30  Jahren  nicht  empfehlenswerth  Frauen  im 
reifsten  Alter  voii  iiber  35  Jahren  zu  wahlen  ; dessgleichen  sollten  der 
Grenze  des  Z'eugungsalters  sich  nahernde  Manner  von  iiber  50  Jahren 
keine  jiiugeren  als  35,  eventuell  30  Jahre  alteu  Frauen  zur  Gattin 
wahlen. 

Schliesslich  kann  nicht  oft  genug  wiederholt  werden,  class  die  obigen 
Ergebnisse  noch  durchaus  keinen  Anspruch  auf  allgeineine  Giitigkeit 
erhebeu  und  dass  es  noch  zahlreicher  und  an  den  verschiedensten  Orten 
zu  wiederholencler  solcher  Untersuchungen  bediiifte,  bis  man  iiber  so 
wichtige  Frageu  ein  entscheidendes  statistisches  Urtheil  wagen  konnte. 
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Tabelle  No.  1. — Einfluss  des  Alters  der  MUTTER  auf  die 

DES 


Mit  Vateen 

Bis  20  Jahre. 

Alter  deb 
Mutter. 

1 

Hydrocephalus. 

VI 

O 

3 

« 

S 

.Q 

C 

o;) 

S 

o 

Darmkatarrh.  , 

Rachitis. 

1 

Scrophulosis. 

Angeborne  Lebens- 
schwache. 

1 

Atrophic  und 

Inanitio. 

P 

U 

o 

.Q 

Gesammtzahl  der 
9-lOj.  Verstor- 

benen.* 

1878-82 



? 









? 

p 



TJnter  17  Jahren. 

1888-89 

— 

1 

— 









— 

1 

Zusaminen 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1878-82 



p 









? 

p 



17-18. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

? 

? 

- 

1878-82 



? 









? 

? 

3 

18-19. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

? 

p 

3 

1878-82 



? 

1 





1 

9 

? 

6 

19—20. 

1888-89 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

— 

2 

- 

— 

1 

? 

p 

7 

1878-82 

— 

? 

.3 





3 

P 

? 

15 

20—30. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

1 

Zusammen 

- 

— 

— 

3 

- 

- 

3 

P 

? 

16 

1878-82 



1 





— 

? 

p 

4 

30-35. 

1888-89 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zusammen 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

— 

— 

' 

p 

4 

1878-82 



? 

1 





— 

? 

p 

2 

Ueber  35  Jahre. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zusammen 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

P 

2 

1578-82 

- 

? 

G 

- 

- 

4 

P 

? 

30 

1888-89 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

3 

lotal-Summe  - 

— 

— 

1 

7 

— 

— 

4 

P 

( 

p 

33 

* Diese  Rubrik  enhalt  die  Summe  aller  bis  mit  10  .lahi'en  verstorbenen  Kinder,  also  aucli  der  an  andcren 
als  den  oben  specilioirten  Todesursaclieii  Verstorbenen. 
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iM  Alter  von: 


20—30. 


a :s 


be  O 

s ^ 

< 


SI  c 
c3  O' 

*±  5-* 

S ^ V 

^ G) 

O 

O 


30—40. 


DAZ 
bC  O 


^ GJ 

-S  C 

C3  S 

N fO 
•M  fr-  * 

as-i. 

S s2 
S 0) 

s;>  = 
:s 


13 


13 


23 


22 


(5 


26 

7 


33 


161 

56 


13  — 

7 1 


217 


20 


11 


48 

1!) 

67 


11 


56  I ? 


761 

461 

1,222 


480 

160 


63  35  649 


3,905 

1.325 


92 


1,268 

628 


5,230 


111 


1,896 


69 


717 

215 


66 


932 


109 

f 


12 


6,621 

2,277 


? 8,898 


559 

1,428 


234 

148 


382 


566 

193 

759 


90 


4,473 

1,602 

6,075 


49 


656 

356 


83 


182 

56 

238 


28 


1,012 

299 

131 


24 


449 

108 


,32 


5-57 


175 

49 


430  18 


11  224 


79 


4,019 

1,818 


? 

22 


y 6,837 

! 

1,559 

727 
? 2,286 


170 


2,238 

1,127 

3,365 


77  ! 84  1 1,356 


43 

120 


j 

26  I 378 
110  i 1,7.34 


P 

214 


30 


12,276 

4,849 


? 17,125 


* S.  Notf>  aiif  p.  276. 
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Tabelle  No.  1. — Einfluss  des  Alters  der  MUTIER 


Mit  Vateen 

40-50, 

Alter  der 

Ifl 

o 

s 

o 

1 

1 

pun 

s 

'O 

Mutter. 

Hydrocephalus. 

s 

S 

5 

JZ 

u 

"cl 

5 

ce 

p 

Rachitis. 

Scrophulosis. 

Angehorne  Lei 
schwache. 

Atropine 

Iiianitio. 

c 

o 

u 

o 

■s 

•B 

Gcsanimtzalil 
Verstorbenen, 
0— lOj.* 

1878-82 



p 









? 

f 



Unter  17  Jahreu. 

1888-89 



_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zusammen 

— 



? 

_ 

~ 

— 

? 

? 

— 

1878-82 



? 







— 

? 

? 



17-18. 

1888-89 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zusammen 

— 

- 

p 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

? 

p 

— 

1878-82 



? 

1 







? 

? 

1 

18—19. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

? 

1 

— 

— 

? 

? 

1 

1878-82 

— 

? 

1 





1 

? 

? 

4 

19—20. 

1888-89 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 



3 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

? 

3 

— 

— 

1 

? 

p 

7 

1878-82 

12 

f 

113 

6 

8 

86 

? 

? 

602 

20-30. 

1888-89 

8 

18 

38 

1 

6 

19 

9 



187 

Zusammen 

— 

20 

? 

151 

7 

14 

105 

? 

? 

789 

1878-82 

21 

? 

234 

14 

10 

141 

? 

p 

1,216 

30—35. 

1888-89 

7 

13 

80 

— 

23 

38 

16 

- 

434 

Zusammen 

— 

28 

? 

314 

14 

33 

179 

P 

? 

1,650 

1878-82 

32 

f 

465 

22 

18 

284 

? 

p 

2,233 

XJeber  35  Jalire. 

1888-80 

4 

44 

167 

4 

4 

86 

36 

4 

1,025 

Zusammen 

— 

36 

f 

632 

26 

22 

369 

? 

? 

3,258 

• 

1878-82 

65 

P 

814 

42 

36 

512 

? 

P 

4,066 

1888-89 

19 

76 

287 

5 

33 

142 

61 

4 

1,649 

Total-Summe  - 

1 

— 

84 

? 

1,101 

47 

69 

654 

? 

? 

5,705 

* S.  Note  anf  p.  276. 
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: AUF  OIE  Todesursache  eer  Kineeb — Fortsetziiny. 


Ill  Alter  vojt: 


TJeber  50. 

Zusammen. 

Hydrocephalus. 

Lungentuberculosis. 

St 

cS 

d 

a 

p 

Rachitis. 

Scrophulosis. 

Angeboriie  Lebens- 
sohwaehe. 

Atrophie  und  I 

Inanitio.  | 

Friihgeboren. 

St 

tv 

' C 

->H  V 
s:  C 
d 

u* 

g 

d V ] 
v^ 

tA 

s 

Js 

Qi 

V 

V 

o 

St 

w 

Lungentuberculosis.  j 

d 

a 

a 

p 

'3 

C3 

Scrophulosis. 

; Angeborne  Lebens-  1 
schwachc.  I 

Atrophie  und 

Inanitio. 

V 

o 

V 

V 

— . 3 
^ c 

d O 

^ a* 

g 

o 

O 

■'  - 

? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

- 

- 

9 

1 

- 

- 

3 

P 

p 

11 

1 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

6 

? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

9 

— 

- 

? 

4 

— 

— 

4 

p 

? 

17 

' 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 , 

9 

- 

1 

? 

1 

1 

2 

3 

? 

? 

31 

4 

13 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

25 

— 

? 

- 

— 

— 

— 

9 

? 

— 

1 

? 

14 

1 

2 

5 

? 

? 

50 

■ 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

? 

- 

2 

9 

16 

3 

1 

20 

P 

? 

96 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

3 

1 

4 

14 

— 

— 

9 

2 

1 

32 

- 

9 

3 

- 

— 

— 

? 

9 

3 

3 

9 

30 

3 

1 

29 

? 

? 

128 

! - 

9 

1 

- 

- 

- 

? 

9 

3 

6 

? 

42 

2 

1 

37 

? 

p 

222 

3 

3 

42 

1 

- 

13 

11 

— 

79 

- 

? 

1 

- 

- 

- 

p 

9 

3 

9 

P 

84 

3 

1 

50 

p 

? 

301 

1 8 

? 

14 

2 

- 

8 

? 

9 

82 

151 

P 

2,159 

83 

80 

1,30.3 

? 

p 

11,226 

2 

— 

5 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

17 

46 

194 

1,132 

58 

35 

395 

192 

22 

3,807 

10 

9 

in 

2 

- 

9 

9 

9 

99 

197 

P 

3,291 

141 

115 

1,698 

? 

? 

15,032 

r - 

? 

29 

1 

1 

24 

9 

9 

121 

92 

? 

971 

35 

39 

632 

? 

? 

5,594 

1 

3 

8 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 

50 

31 

68 

481 

13 

31 

160 

104 

12 

2,450 

- 1 

? 

37 

1 

1 

27 

? 

? 

171 

123 

? 

1,452 

48 

70 

792 

? 

p 

8,044 

1 2 

9 

72 

3 

1 

62 

9 

9 

380 

63 

P 

853 

42 

28 

524 

? 

P 

4,242 

2 

11 

42 

2 

1 

13 

2 

— 

219 

17 

85 

347 

8 

7 

150 

61 

10 

1,99.3 

4 

9 

114 

5 

2 

65 

? 

9 

599 

80 

? 

1,200 

50 

35 

674 

? 

? 

6,235 

i 10 

? 

116 

6 

2 

84 

? 

? 

586 

315 

? 

4,043 

166 

151 

2,522 

? 

P 

21,421 

5 

14 

58 

2 

1 

17 

4 

2 

289 

98 

359 

2,0.32 

80 

73 

730 

370 

47 

8,392 

15 

9 

174 

8 

3 

101 

9 

p 

875 

413 

? 

6,075 

246 

224 

3,252 

9 

p 

29,813 

* S.  Note  auf  p.  376. 
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Anhang  zu  Tahelle  No.  1. — Specification 


Bis  20  Jahre. 

Alter  der 
Mutter. 

— 

Hydrocephalus. 

Lungentuherculosis. 

Darmkatarrh. 

Rachitis. 

Scrophulosis. 

Angebome  Lebens- 
schwache. 

Atrophie_  und 

Inanitio. 

Friihgeboren. 

Gesammtzahl  der 
Verstorbenen. 

0 -lOi.* 

1878-82 

? 

1 

? 

? 

2 

35—37. 

1888-89 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Zusainmen 

— 

— 

? 

1 

— 

— 

— 

? 

? 

2 

37-39. 

1878-82 

- 

? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

V 

V 

- 

1888-89 

— 

Zusainmen 

— 

— 

? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

? 

f 

— 

1878-82 

? 

? 

39-  41. 

1888-89 

~ 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zusaramen 

— 

— 

? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

? 

? 

— 

1878-82 

f 

_ 

? 

f 

41—43. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

- 

Zusammen 

— 

? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

f 

? 

— 

43—45. 

1878-82 

- 

? ' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

p 

- 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

V 

— 

— 

— 

— 

? 

? 

1878-82 

? 

? 

? 

TIeber  45  Jahre. 

1888-89 

Zusammen 

? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

? 

? 

1373-82 

f 

1 

- 

- 

- 

? 

? 

2 

1388-89 

- 

- 

- 

- 

... 

- 

- 

- 

Total-Summe  - 

— 

p 

1 

— 

— 

— 

f 

? 

2 j 

* S.  Note  anfp.  276. 


Einfinss  des  Alters  der  Elleni  auf  die  Vitulitdt  Hirer  Kinder.  2bl 


des  Alters  der  uber  Zhj  'dhrigen  Mutter. 


r 

4 

> 


! 

I 

I 


t 


20-30. 

30—40. 

Hydrocephalus. 

Lungentuberculosis. 

Harmkatarrh. 

Rachitis. 

Scrophulosis. 

Angeborne  Lebens- 
schwache. 

Atrophie  imd 

Inanitio. 

Friihgeboren. 

1 

Gesatnintzahl  der 
Verstorbenen. 
(1—10/.* 

Hydrocephalus. 

Lungentuberculosis. 

Darmkatarrh. 

Rachitis. 

1 

Scrophulosis. 

Angeborne  Lebens- 
schwilche. 

Atrophie  und 

Inanitio. 

C 

0- 

o 

a- 

bo 

•5 

Gesammtzahl  der 
Verstorbenen. 

0— loy.* 

— 

P 

7 

— 

— 

7 

? 

p 

22 

14 

P 

140 

6 

6 

87 

P 

p 

729 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

9 

8 

13 

53 

2 

- 

21 

7 

1 

386 

? 

10 

— 

— 

9 

? 

? 

31 

22 

P 

193 

8 

6 

108 

P 

p 

1,115 

- 

? 

2 

- 

- 

3 

? 

p 

19 

8 

P 

i 

107 

3 

3 

53 

P 

p 

512 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

- 

8 

2 

6 

50 

- 

1 

12 

11 

3 

223 

— 

? 

3 

“ 

— 

4 

? 

p 

27 

10 

P 

157 

3 

4 

65 

P 

P 

735 

- 

? 

2 

1 

- 

1 

P 

? 

14 

6 

? 

39 

6 

- 

27 

P 

? 

208 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

9 

21 

~ 

1 

16 

3 

— 

86 

“ 

? 

j 

3 

1 

— 

1 

? 

? 

17 

7 

P 

60 

6 

1 

43 

P 

? 

294 

- 

? 

4 

1 

- 

- 

2 

? 

P 

G 

1 

1 

P 

3 

2 

.1 

- 

5 

? 

? 

2 

65 

18 

— 

? 

5 

— 

_ 

2 

P 

p 

7 

1 

P 

5 

1 

— 

5 

P 

P 

83 

- 

? 

- 

- 

- 

P 

? 

4 

- 

? 

7 

- 

- 

2 

P 

P 

24 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

— 

1 

— 

9 

— 

? 

1 

. 

— 

— 

? 

p 

5 



P 

10 

— 

2 

? 

P 

33 

- 

? 

1 

- 

- 

- 

? 

p 

3 

- 

P 

3 

- 

- 

1 

P 

P 

21 

5 

— 

P 

1 

— 

— 

— 

P 

p 

3 

— 

P 

5 

— 

1 

P 

P 

26 

- 

? 

16 

1 

- 

13 

P 

p 

68 

29 

P 

299 

16 

9 

17 

P 

P 

lj5o9 

- 

2 

7 

— 

- 

3 

1 

- 

22 

11 

28 

131 

2 

2 

4 

22 

6 

727 

— 

? 

23 

1 

— 

16 

P 

? 

90 

40 

P 

430 

18 

11 

25 

P 

P 

2.2-S6 

* S.  Note  auf  p.  276. 
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Division  II. — Demography . 


Anhang  zu  Tabelle  No.  1. — Specification  des 


At.teb  der 
Mutter. 

— 

40—50. 

A 

Pi 

a 

o 

o 

'd 

W 

Lungentuberculosis. 

a 

ci 

a 

d 

P 

Rachitis. 

Scrophulosis. 

Angeborne  Lebens- 
schwiiche. 

Atrophie  und 

Inanitio. 

Fruhgeboren. 

Gesammtzahl  der 
Verstorbenen.  | 

0— IQ;.*  1 

1878-82^ 

11 

? 

127 

4 

5 

74 

? 

9 

567 

35—37. 

X888-89 

1 

3 

59 

1 

1 

21 

9 

2 

303 

Zusamraen 

12 

? 

186 

5 

6 

95 

? 

9 

870 

1878-82 

7 

? 

138 

6 

5 

89 

? 

? 

642 

37—39. 

1888-89 

35 

— 

1 

20 

9 

— 

245 

Zusammen 

8 

? 

173 

6 

6 

109 

? 

9 

887 

1878-82 

7 

? 

88 

3 

2 

65 

p 

9 

475 

39—41. 

1888-89 

1 

10 

45 

3 

1 

26 

10 

— 

257 

Zusammen 

— 

8 

? 

133 

6 

3 

91 

? 

? 

732 

1878-82 

6 

? 

66 

7 

1 

35 

? 

? 

313 

41—43. 

1888-89 

— 

22 

23 

— 

1 

10 

3 

1 

124 

Zusammen 

— 

6 

f 

89 

7 

2 

45 

9 

9 

437 

1878-82 

1 

? 

20 

1 

2 

11 

? 

? 

126 

43—45. 

1888-89 

1 

1 

3 

— 

— 

5 

1 

1 

55  1 

Zusammen 

2 

? 

23 

1 

2 

16 

9 

p 

181 

1878-82 

? 

26 

1 

3 

10 

p 

p 

110 

Ueher  45  Jahre. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

3 

4 

— 

41 

Zusammen 

“ 

9 

28 

1 

3 

13 

? 

? 

151 

1878-82 

32 

? 

465 

22 

18 

284 

? 

? 

2,233 

1888-89 

4 

4i 

167 

4 

4 

85 

86 

4 

1,025 

Total-Summe  - 

— 

36 

9 

632 

26 

22 

369 

? 

P 

3,258 

S.  Note  auf  p.  276. 


JEinJiiiss  dcs  Alters  der  EUern  anf  die  Vitolitut  Hirer  Kinder 
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Alters  der  iiber  Zbjdhrigen  Mutter — Fortsetzung. 


1 TJeber  50. 

Zusammen. 

Ilydrooephalus. 

Lungentuberculosis. 

Darmkatarrh. 

Rachitis. 

Scrophulosis. 

Angeborne  Lebens- 
schwiiche. 

Atrophie  und 

Inanitio. 

T’ruhgeboren. 

'D 

^ S 

j3  S 

CS  0; 

S-gS 

1 

o 

Hjdiocephalus. 

Lungentuberculosis. 

1 

e 

s 

Rachitis. 

Scrophulosis. 

Angeborne  Lebens- 
schwaohe. 

Atrophie  und 

Inanitio. 

Frilhgeboren. 

d 

^ o 

^ c 

c3  QJ 
N ^ 

2 

= gS' 
53  1 

O 

- 

P 

15 

- 

1 

9 

P 

P 

68 

25 

? 

290 

10 

12 

177 

? 

P 

1,388 

- 

3 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

40 

9 

21 

125 

4 

2 

45 

19 

3 

738 

— 

P 

25 

1 

2 

10 

? 

P 

108 

31 

P 

415 

14 

14 

222 

? 

P 

2,126 

- 

? 

8 

- 

- 

13 

? 

P 

61 

15 

P 

255 

9 

8 

1.58 

P 

? 

1,2.34 

1 

- 

9 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

39 

4 

14 

95 

— 

2 

36 

20 

3 

515 

1 

? 

17 

— 

— 

16 

? 

P 

100 

19 

? 

350 

9 

10 

194 

? 

? 

1,749 

P 

17 

2 

- 

' 8 

P 

? 

74 

13 

P 

146 

12 

2 

101 

? 

P 

771 

. “ 

4 

6 

— 

6 

— 

— 

49 

2 

23 

73 

3 

2 

48 

13 

— 

395 

? 

23 

2 

— 

14 

? 

? 

123 

15 

? 

219 

15 

4 

149 

? 

P 

1,166 

2 

? 

17 

- 

- 

10 

? 

? 

81 

9 

P 

90 

8 

1 

52 

P 

P 

466 

- 

2 

9 

1 

- 

2 

- 

— 

39 

— 

24 

35 

1 

1 

12 

3 

3 

182 

2 

P 

26 

1 

— 

12 

? 

P 

120 

9 

P 

125 

9 

2“ 

64 

? 

? 

647 

- 

? 

7 

- 

- 

4 

P 

? 

41 

1 

P 

34 

1 

2 

17 

P 

? 

195 

1 

2 

5 

- 

- 

1 

— 

— 

17 

2 

3 

12 

- 

— 

6 

2 

1 

82 

1 

? 

12 

— 

— 

5 

P 

P 

58 

3 

P 

46 

1 

2 

23 

? 

P 

277 

- 

8 

1 

- 

8 

? 

P 

55 

- 

P 

38 

2 

3 

19 

? 

P 

189 

- 

■ 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

35 

— 

- 

7 

— 

— 

3 

4 

— 

81 

— 

? 

11 

1 

— 

8 

P 

? 

90 

? 

46 

2 

3 

22 

P 

P 

270 

2 

? 

72 

3 

1 

52 

P 

P 

380 

63 

P 

853 

42 

28 

524 

P 

P 

4,242 

2 

11 

42 

2 

1 

13 

2 

- 

219 

17 

85 

347 

8 

7 

150 

61 

10 

1,993 

4 

P 

114 

5 

2 

65 

? 

P 

599 

80 

P 

1,200 

50 

36 

674 

P 

? 

6,235 

* S.  Note  a.nf  p.  27fi. 
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Tabelle  No.  2. — Eineluss  des  Alters  ees  VATBRS  aue  die 

Alter  der 


Mit  Mutteek 

Bis  18  Jahre. 

Alter  pee 

tn 

O 

o 

und 

der 

Vatee. 

c 

u 

33 

1-4  S 

'E 

o 

o 

C 

<u 

bo 

c 

3 

U 

c3 

iz 

33 

*o 

C5 

o 

% 

p 

ngeborne 

schwache 

trophie 

Inanitio. 

u 

o 

.o 

<v 

bo 

C3  03 
»-  * 

0* 

w 

1-1 

R 

pj 

< 

R 

0 

1878-82 

_ 

? 

_ 

? 

? 

TJnter  18  Jahren. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

? 

— 

— 

- 

? 

? 

- 

1878-82 

_ 

? 

? 

18—19. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

? 

? 

- 

1878-82 

_ 

? 



_ 

_ 

1 

? 

? 

3 

19—20. 

1888-89 

- 

1 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

? 

— 

— 

— 

1 

9 

? 

4 

1878-82 

f 

5 

_ 

_ 

9 

? 

' f 

33 

20-25. 

1888-89 

- 

2 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

? 

6 

— 

— 

9 

? 

f 

41 

1878-82 

_ 

f 

4 

_ 

1 

7 

? 

? 

41 

25-30. 

1888-89 

- 

2 

9 

- 

- 

3 

— 

2 

23 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

V 

13 

— 

1 

10 

? 

9 

04 

1878-82 



? 

1 

1 

1 

5 

? 

? 

19 

30-40. 

1888-89 

— 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

? 

2 

1 

1 

5 

? 

? 

24 

1878-82 



? 









? 

? 

_ 

40—50. 

1888-89 

— 

r 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

' P 

— 

— 

— 

— 

? 

? 

- 

1878-82 



? 





_ 

? 

? 

_ 

IJeber  50  Jahre. 

1888-89 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

? 

? 

- 

1878-82 

— 

? 

10 

1 

1 

22 

? 

? 

96 

1888-89 

- 

6 

11 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

37 

1 Total -Sumrae  - 

) 

— 

— 

? 

21 

1 

1 

25 

? 

? 

133  j 
i 

* S,  Note  anf  p.  27fi. 


Eiitfiiins  lies  Alters  der  Eltern  auf  die  Vitalitat  Hirer  Kinder 


2^0 


|i  CODESUESACHE  DEE  KiNDEE  ; IN  COMBINATION  MIT  DEM 

i Muttee. 


!m  Aiteb  von 

18-30. 

30—40. 

Hydrocephalus. 

Lungentuberculosis. 

cd 

S 

P 

Ui 

'S 

Scropliulosis. 

Aiiseborne  Lebens- 
schwache. 

Atrophie  und 

Inanitio. 

s 

o 

o 

bC 

x; 

07 

^ 0^ 

^ C 

S3  0> 
cs:^ 

C3  O 1 

o 

25 

tfl 

A 

ft 

o;> 

o 

p 

a 

O 

3 

p 

s 

42 

P 

S 

0) 

fee 

c 

S 

h-5 

rt 

g 

P 

1 Eachitis. 

i 

Scropliulosis. 

Angeliorne  Lebens- 
schwiiche. 

A trophie  und 

1 Inanitio. 

Friiligeboren. 

07 

3 S 

■1:^ 

3 

53 

s s-  T' 
(1)1^  o 
O 

- 

? 

1 

- 

1 

1 

? 

4 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

? 

? 

- 

- 

? 

1 

- 

- 

1 

V 

9 

4 

— 

? 

j — 

i 

— 

— 

9 

P 

— 

_ 

? 



— 

— 

? 

9 

2 

— 

? 

— 

— 

— 

9 

9 

5 

m 

1 

- 

? 

- 

- 

- 

1 

? 

9 

3 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

9 

6 

- 

? 

4 

1 

1 

- 

1 

? 

9 

22 

1 

- 

? 

- 

- 

- 

1 

9 

9 

3 

- 

? 

5 

1 

- 

1 

? 

f 

23 

! — 

? 

— 

— 

— 

1 

? 

? 

3 

10 

? 

117 

5 

5 

65 

? 

9 

664 

— 

? 

3 

— 

— 

6 

? 

? 

23 

3 

10 

42 

4 

- 

17 

13 

4 

225 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

8 

13 

? 

159 

9 

5 

82 

? 

? 

789 

- 

9 

3 

1 

— 

7 

? 

9 

31 

47 

? 

730 

26 

27 

445 

? 

0 

.3,586 

4 

9 

44 

— 

2 

34 

9 

9 

287 

12 

84 

449 

24 

13 

160 

66 

5 

1,677 

3 

4 

43 

1 

- 

13 

8 

- 

189 

59 

? 

1,179 

50 

40 

605 

? 

f 

5,263 

7 

? 

87 

1 

2 

47 

f 

9 

476 

117 

f 

1,204 

64 

48 

722 

? 

f 

6,734 

76 

7 

1,007 

31 

33 

578 

? 

? 

5,361 

18 

94 

612 

29 

17 

226 

114 

-13 

2,524 

32 

71 

528 

15 

7 

162 

96 

15 

2,144 

135 

? 

1,816 

83 

65 

948 

? 

9 

9,258 

108 

? 

1,635 

46 

40 

740 

? 

? 

7,605 

7 

? 

105 

9 

9 

126 

? 

? 

631 

38 

p 

627 

14 

15 

334 

? 

? 

2,791 

15 

17 

38 

1 

6 

14 

11 

- 

208 

8 

28 

199 

3 

27 

92 

45 

2 

900 

22 

f 

143 

10 

15 

140 

g 

f 

839 

46 

? 

826 

17 

42 

426 

? 

? 

3,691 

2 

12 

3 

— 

10 

? 

? 

97 

3 

f 

51 

3 

1 

26 

? 

? 

305 

2 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

28 

2 

3 

30 

1 

- 

10 

1 

- 

109 

4 

9 

19 

3 

— 

10 

? 

? 

125 

5 

? 

81 

4 

1 

36s 

P 

? 

414 

L83 

? 

2,173 

98 

89 

1,370 

? 

? 

11,640 

121 

? 

1,732 

48 

51 

979 

P 

? 

8,775 

50 

205 

1,149 

58 

36 

418 

205 

24 

4,664' 

45 

107 

800 

21 

34 

278 

150 

17 

3,351 

!33 

? 

3,322 

166 

125 

1,788 

? 

9 

16,304 

166 

? 

2,532 

69 

85 

1,267 

? 

9 

■ 

12,126 

S.  Note  auf  p.  276. 
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Tabelle  No.  2. — Einpluss  des  Alteks  des  VATEES 


i 

Alter  dee 
Vatbu. 

) 

1 

Mil  Muiteen 

Tiber  40. 

i 

Hydrocephalus. 

Lungentuberculosis. 

Darmkatarrh. 

Rachitis. 

Scrophulosis. 

Angeborne  Lebens- 
sohwache. 

Atropliie  und 

Inanitio. 

Prvihgeboren. 

Gesammtzahl  der 
Verstorbenen. 

1 0— 10i.» 

1878-82 

? 

? 

? 

Unter  18  Jahren. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zusammeii 

— 

— 

‘P 

— 

— 

- 

- 

? 

9 

— 

1878-82 

f 

? 

? 

1 

18—19. 

1888-89 

“B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

? 

— 

— 

— 

-■ 

? 

? 

1 

1878-82 

0 

? 

? 

19— ao. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

” 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

? 

— 

- 

- 

- 

f 

? 

- 

1878-82 

1 

? 

V 

1 

20-25. 

1888-89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

“ 

— 

— 

Zusammen 

— 

— 

? 

1 

- 

- 

- 

? 

1 

1878-82 

? 

2 

1 

? 

? 

14 

25—30. 

1888-89 

“ 

— 

2 

— 

— 

“ 

— 

10 

• 

Zusammen 

- 

- 

? 

4 

- 

— 

1 

? 

f 

24 

1878-82 

3 

? 

32 

1 

2 

10 

f 

? 

142 

30—40. 

1888-89 

— 

6 

16 

— 

1 

5 

2 

2 

54 

Zusammen 

- 

3 

? 

48 

1 

3 

15 

f 

? 

196 

1878-82 

9 

? 

119 

9 

3 

84 

P 

? 

581 

40-50. 

1888-89 

2 

34 

34 

1 

2 

24 

13 

2 

206 

Zusammen 

- 

11 

? 

153 

10 

6 

108 

? 

P 

787 

1878-82 

2 

? 

25 

1 

i 

1 

24 

? 

P 

177 

Uebei’  50  Jahre. 
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Division  II. — Demography. 

Discussioisr. 


Br.  Singer  (Munich),  thought  that  the  variations  of  mortality  of 
the  child  in  relation  to  age  of  mother,  as  shown  by  M.  Korosi,  might  be 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  fact  shown  by  Wester gaard,  that 
marriages  take  place  at  comparatively  early  age  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  and  at  a more  advanced  age  amongst  those  of  better  social 
position. 

Dr.  Deiliugwell  called  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  during  the 
last  50  years  in  England,  the  proportion  of  boys  born  had  slowly  decreased. 
When  the  first  observations  were  made  half  a century  ago,  the  proportion 
of  boys  to  girls  was  about  as  105  to  100  ; 20  years  later  it  was  about  104  to 
100,  and  it  now  averages  less  than  104,  and  seems  approaching  103.  This 
phenomenon  is  coincident  to  some  extent  with  the  fall  in  the  marriage 
rate  ; and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  same  sociological 
phenomenon  is  occurring  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  President  was  not  aware  that  this  interesting  question  had 
ever  been  discussed  in  England  before  on  an  adequate  statistical  basis, 
except  so  far  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  covered  the  same 
ground.  That  gentleman  found  that  the  vitality  of  the  children  at  a 
maternity  hospital  was  greater  when  the  mother  was  of  about  24  5’ears  of 
age.  It  would  be  desirable  if  M.  Korosi  could  assure  us  that  there  was 
no  great  difference  in  the  general  social  position  of  those  classes  in  Buda- 
pest who  made  early  marriages  and  of  those  Avho  made  late  ones.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a very  good  way  of  throwing  light  upon  the  subject 
of  the  paper  would  be  to  investigate  carefully  the  records  of  stud  books 
whether  of  highly  bred  horses,  cattle,  or  dogs.  It  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  ascertain  in  these  cases  what  the  effect  was  of  mating  animals 
of  different  ages.  All  the  necessary  facts  already  exist  in  print  for  a 
conclusive  investigation  in  these  cases. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Longstafif  stated  that  another  series  of  observations  were 
required  which  should  properly  precede  those  of  M.  Korosi. 

In  order  to  work  out  mathematically  the  exact  direct  infiuence  of 
fluctuations  in  the  marriage  rate  upon  the  birth-rate  it  was  essential  to 
know  for  each  country  and  for  the  various  social  classes  the  normal  birth- 
rate in  each  successive  year  after  marriage,  distinguishing  children  born 
alive.  The  births  in  each  year  were  due  to  marriages  in  many  preceding 
years,  and  we  did  not  know  how  many  resulted  from  marriages  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  immediately  preceding  year. 

He  hoped  that  M.  Korosi  would  continue  his  most  interesting 
researches. 

Sir  B>.  Rawsou  considered  that  M.  Korosi’s  paper  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  suggestive  that  had  been  brought  before  this  Division, 
and,  combined  with  the  proposals  of  Dr.  Longstaff  and  others,  it  presented 
a subject  that  might  be  taken  up  with  great  advantage  by  the  International 
Statistical  Institute. 

Dr.  Korosi  in  reply,  said : — It  has  been  suggested  to  include  also 
positive  figures,  to  which  I reply  that  these  figures  will  be  found  in  a 
table  to  be  annexed  to  the'  paper.  Then,  it  has  been  asked  if  there  is  no 
influence  exerted  by  social  position  ; and  if  no  change  in  fertility  attends 
difference  in  the  ages  of  the  parents  and  in  relation  to  the  first  year  of 
marriage.  I can  answer  these  three  questions  at  once,  but  must  first 
reier  to  the  reform  I introduced  in  the  statistics  of  natality  of  Budapest. 
Demography  being  divided  into,  two  parts,  natality  and  mortality,  it  is 
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noticeable  that,  whilst  the  second  part  has  been  developed  to  a very 
high  degree — and  we  have  the  opportunity  of  greeting  in  this  room  some 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  this  statistical  department — the  second 
part  is  so  much  neglected,  that  it  is  now  nearly  everywhere  in  the  same 
state  as  at  the  time  of  G-raunt  and  Sussmitch.  I looked  at  the  birth 
statistics  of  European  States,  and  found  but  three  headings — legitimate, 
still-births,  and  the  multiple  births.  As  for  fertility,  we  do  not  know 
even  what  is  the  number  of  children  born  in  a marriage,  I have  row 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a byelaw  in  Budapest,  which  compels  each  midwife 
to  fill  in  a card  for  each  legitimate  birth ; these  cards  are  collected  by 
the  clergymen  who  keep  the  register,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  municipal 
ljureau  of  statistics.  On  this  card  there  is  quite  a large  number  of 
questions  as  to  social  rank,  duration  of  marriage,  how  many  children  born 
before,  how  many  of  them  males,  &c.  You  see  that  in  this  way  a long 
series  of  questions  can  be  answered,  whilst  previously  we  got  only  a poor 
table  embracing  but  three  or  four  points  of  view.  Allow  me  to  add  that, 
besides  these  bulletins  of  births  we  now  possess  a still  more  valuable 
source  of  statistics  in  the  last  census.  There  I inserted  for  Budapest 
questions  on  fertility,  that  is,  how  many  children  born?  how  many  alive  ? 
how  long  married?  and  now  these  facts  can  be  combined  with  all  the 
wide  observations  of  the  census  on  occupation,  religious  belief,  age  of 
the  father,  age  of  the  mother,  &c.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to  work 
out  two  quite  different  things  : — (1.)  Tables  of  natality.  The  tables  of 
mortality  show  the  probability  of  equi-aged  people  dying  in  the  course 
of  a year.  The  table  of  natality  oitght  similarly  to  show  what  is  the 
probability  for  equi-aged  couples  having  a child  in  the  course  of  a year. 
The  table  of  mortality  comprises  nearly  100  elements  (years  of  age)  ; but 
as  we  have  to  deal  in  natality  with  the  ages  of  two  persons,  the  number  of 
elements  rises  to  1,‘200.  (2.)  Table  of  fertility,  to  show  how  many  children 

have  been  born  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  equi-aged  couples,  and  how 
many  are  alive  after  different  "durations  of  marriage.  These  tables  are 
very  complicated,  as  I shall  have  the  honour  to  report  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Statistical  Institute.  I may  mention  that  these  tables  of 
fertility  will  be  produced  in  the  following  manner  : one  table  of  fertility 
for  the  whole  population,  three  tables  for  three  professions,  three  for 
three  classes  of  wealth,  and  17  for  17  occupations.  These  tabulations  are 
now  in  full  work,  and  I hope  to  be  enabled  to  present  this  year  to  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Institute  tables  on  the  fertility  of  the 
professions,  and  of  these  classes  of  wealth. 
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Friday,  14th  August  1891. 


The  Chair  was  successively  occupied  by 
F.  J.  Mouat,  M.F.,  LL.D.,  F.E.C.S., 
and 

The  Pi-esident,  Fbancis  GtALton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
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BY 

Lieut.-Colonel  Chas.  R.  Greenleaf  and  Major  Charles  Smart, 
Medical  Department,  U.S.  Army. 

♦•••♦ 

In  time  of  peace  desertion  from  the  Army  of  the  United  States  has 
been  a serious  evil.  This  is  believed  to  be  true  of  other  regular  force.s 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  best  observers,  confident  that 
charges  of  military  mismanagement  in  relation  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  soldier  were  gi’oundless  so  far  as  the  army  in 
question  is  concerned,  referred  much  of  the  desei’tion  to  the  restless- 
ness of  the  men,  their  failure  to  recognise  the  binding  nature  of  them 
contract,  the  ease  with  which  the  offence  is  committed,  and  the  great 
probability  that  detection  would  be  avoided.  Further,  many  officers, 
among  them  the  writers,  believed  that  the  actual  deserters  and  the 
desertions  did  not  correspond  in  number,  but  that  many  of  these  men 
again  enlisted  and  again  deserted  when  the  temporary  pressure  for  sub 
sistence  relaxed  or  they  tired  of  their  new  station.  These  new  enlist- 
ments were  easily  accomplished  in  the  absence  of  means  to  identify  the 
repeaters,  the  chance  of  recognition,  or,  if  suspected,  of  being  reported 
by  a comrade,  being  very  small. 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  if  a certain  method  were  devised  by 
which  every  deserter  could  be  detected  on  again  enlisting,  not  only 
would  this  objectionable  element  be  eliminated  from  the  ranks,  but  the 
criminals  themselves  would  be  held  for  punishment.  This  would  not 
abolish  desertion,  but  it  would  do  away  with  repeating,  whatever  its 
proportions,  which  were  thought  to  be  great,  might  be. 

To  do  this  it  was  manifestly  necessary  to  clearly  identify  every 
accepted  recruit,  to  classify  him  when  leaving  the  service  dishonourably 
or  under  circumstances  forbidding  his  re-entry,  and  to  detect  him  when 
fraudulently  enlisting  again. 

Bertillon’s  anthropometric  method,  that  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  many  prison  officers,  was  carefully  examined  for  this  purpose  soon 
after  its  introduction  into  the  United  States  two  or  three  years  ago.  It 
seems  an  excellent  index  to  a large  numiDer  of  individualities  that  may 
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be  subdivided  into  smaller  sections  with  whicdi  the  individual  records 
may  be  compared ; but  it  is  trustworthy  only  so  far  as  the  measurements 
are  accurate. 

Xow,  since  the  measurements  of  the  height  of  recruits  as  recorded 
by  our  examining  otRcers  showed  us  that  in  following  the  record  of  an 
individual  we  should  have  to  pursue  three  trails,  the  recorded  height  and 
two  others — one  a half-inch  above  and  the  other  a half-inch  below  the 
recorded  height — we  found  that,  in  adopting  the  Bertillon  system,  to  trace 
a single  individual  we  must  pursue  twenty  or  thirty  trails,  as  there  are 
seven  or  more  measurements  to  be  made,  and  each,  according  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Avork  of  our  medical  and  recruiting  officers,  would 
require  three  branches  of  investigation  if  the  subject  Avere  to  be  carefidly 
followed  up.  MoreoA’er,  granted  that  our  officers  should  liecome  as 
enthusiastic  anthropometricians  as  some  of  our  prison  superintendents, 
and  that  their  measurements  should  be  accepted  as  within  the  limits  of 
allowable  error,  their  statements  of  the  measurements  woxild  giA^e  no 
guarantee  of  the  identity  of  the  individual  to  the  officers  of  a court- 
martial.  These  officers  would  individually  haA'e  no  difficiilty  in 
recognising  identity  if  the  reputed  individuals  Avere  each  of  the  same 
height,  colour  of  eyes,  apparent  age  and  nationality,  and  had  each  a 
brown  mole  OA'er  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  an  oblicpie  scar  half  an  inch  long 
acu'oss  the  back  of  the  interphalangeal  joint  of  the  left  thumb,  the  lobe 
of  the  left  ear  chopped  off,  and  the  letters  X,  Y,  Z,  with  certain  other 
specified  flourishes  tattooed  on  his  right  forearm.  They  Avould  recognise 
these  personal  marks,  and  condemn  ; bnt  it  is  a question  whethey  they 
Avould  be  scientific  enough  to  condemn  on  the  coincidence  of  measure- 
ments Avhich  haA’e  allowable  limits  of  error,  and  some  of  which 
may,  as  is  Avell  knoAvn,  be  modified  l)y  the  effort  of  the  subject  at 
deception. 

The  system  of  Bertillon  takes  cognizance  of  these  personal  marks 
and  scars  as  Collateral  Evidence  ; but  to  us  this  collateral  cAudence 
appeared  to  be  the  primary  evidence  that  Avould  prove  or  disprove  the 
case ; and  as  we  considered  that  the  men  whom  Ave  desired  to  detect 
Avere  not  such  as  would  be  likely  to  have  lived  their  lives  without 
incurring  scars,  we  believed  that  a careful  record  of  these  personal 
marks  Avould  suffice  to  determine  identity  Avithout  the  various  measure- 
ments of  the  anthropometric  system.  The  accuracy  of  our  conclusions 
Avill  be  shown  directly. 

That  which  was  needful  was  evidently  a full  and  precise  record  of 
the  permanent  marks  on  the  body  of  every  man  in  the  army.  We 
planned  an  outline  figure  card  on  Avhich  such  marks  should  be  recorded. 
One  side  of  the  card  gaA^e  in  outline  a view  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  body,  the  other  gave  the  posterior  surface ; both  Avere  diA’ided  by 
dotted  lines  into  regions,  so  that  the  situation,  size,  obliquity,  etc.,  of  a 
mark  or  scar  could  be  seen  at  a glance,  independent  of  any  detailed 
description.  In  connexion  Avith  this  figure  card  we  devised  a system 
Avhich  in  theox’y  was  as  follows  : Let  our  file-boxes  contain  a card  for 
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every  enlisted  man  of  the  army,  showing  on  it  every  permanent  mark, 
scar,  or  pecuharity  of  the  individual  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment- 
These  cards  would  represent  the  army,  not  as  organised  into  corps  and 
regiments,  but  arranged  alphabetically  for  convenience  of  reference. 
Let  us  have  also  every  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  army  promptl}' 
reported  and  noted,  so  that  our  file-boxes  of  cards  should  always  represent 
its  actual  condition  by  the  addition  of  the  cards  of  recruits  and  the 
withdrawal  of  those  discharged,  died,  deserted,  etc.  In  time  we  should 
accumulate  a large  number  of  cards  of  men  who  had  deserted  or  been 
discharged  for  disability  or  misconduct;  and  our  object  would  then  be 
to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  any  man  who  had  a dishonourable  record. 
Each  morning’s  mail  would  bring  us  the  changes  that  had  taken  place. 
So  many  notifications  of  discharge,  desertion,  etc.,  and  so  many  cards  of 
newly-enlisted  men.  The  office  work  would  resolve  itself  into  noting 
the  losses  by  desertion,  etc.,  and  comparing  the  cards  of  the  recruits  with 
those  of  deserters  and  others  of  bad  record  to  ensure  that  these  men 
should  not  again  effect  an  entrance  into  the  army. 

Obviously  the  best  method  of  instituting  a system  of  this  kind 
would  have  been  to  call  for  the  card  of  every  man  in  the  army,  of  recruits 
as  enlisted,  and  for  the  notification  of  losses  day  by  day  as  they  occurred : 
but  as  superior  authority  did  not  have  confidence  in  our  ability  to  effect 
any  practical  good  by  this  project,  we  did  not  feel  authorized  to  ask  for 
all  that  we  desired,  but  determined  to  do  the  best  we  could  with  the 
means  available. 

Accordingly  as  a beginning  on  April  1st,  1889,  the  outline  figure 
card  was  called  for  from  every  medical  or  other  officer  concerned  in 
recruiting,  and  the  following  instructions  were  issued : — 

II.  Hereafter,  a record  of  such  indelible  or  permanent  marks  as 
may  be  found  upon  the  person  of  an  accepted  recruit  will 
be  made  upon  an  outline  figure  card,  as  illustrated  on 
accompanying  pages  of  this  order,  and  forwarded  promptly 
on  completion  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  Ho 
letter  of  transmittal  is  required.  The  outline  cards  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Adjutant  GeneraL 

The  examination  and  record  of  marks  of  recruits  belonging  to  the 
General  Service  will  be  made  by  the  medical  officer  at  a 
depot ; of  recruits  enlisted  at  military  posts,  by  the  post  or 
attending  surgeon ; and  of  recruits  enlisted  at  other  places 
where  the  services  of  a post  or  attending  surgeon  cannot  be 
obtained,  by  the  enlisting  officer.  In  the  cases  referred  to  in 
Section  I.,  the  record  of  marks  will  be  made  at  the  second 
examination. 

The  object  of  this  record  is  to  obtain  evidence  for  the  identification 
of  men  who  have  had  previous  service  in  the  army,  and  its 
successful  accomplishment  depends  upon  a rigorous  precision 
in  noting  on  the  card  all  personal  markings  or  peculiarities. 
The  following  directions  should  therefore  be  strictly 
observed : — 
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Directions  for  Recording  the  Personal  Markings  on  Accepted 

Recruits. 

Make  a careful  search  of  the  body,  front  and  rear,  on  each  side 
of  the  median  line,  separately,  commencing  at  the  scalp  and 
ending  at  the  foot,  for  any  scars,  moles,  tattoo  marks,  &c., 
that  may  exist,  indicating  their  position  on  the  body  by  a 
dot,  made  with  pen  and  ink,  at  a corresponding  point  on  the 
figure  card;  on  its  blank  fly-leaf  note  the  general  inclina- 
tion, whether  vertical,  oblique,  or  horizontal ; the  form, 
rectilineal,  curved  (inward  or  outward),  oval,  circular, 
undulated,  or  oblong ; the  character,  if  scar,  whether  recent, 
permanent,  or  transient ; if  mole,  hairy  or  otherwise,  &c. ; 
and  the  distance  of  the  mark  from  some  fixed  anatomical 
point,  for  example : “ Scar,  from  burn,  1|  inches  above  and 
“ 1 inch  to  the  right  of  left  nipple,  oblique,  curved  inwards.” 

When  numerous  small  scars  are  found  on  the  back,  from  pimples, 
or  on  the  fingers  from  cuts,  note  them  as  “ numerous 
scars,”  or  describe  the  principal  one  and  add  the  words 
“ and  many  others describe  briefly  tattoo  marks  and 
distortions  of  the  finger  and  toe  nails,  i.e.,  the  striated  or  split 
nail  of  the  finger,  or  the  hypertrophied  nail  of  the  great  toe. 

If,  after  careful  search,  no  personal  marking  is  found,  the  fact 
should  be  noted  on  the  figure  card. 

When  about  3,000  cards  had  been  collected  they  were  carefully 
studied  with  the  view  to  determine  the  best  method  of  comparing  one 
card  with  the  others  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  identity.  The  first 
practical  result  of  this  study  was  to  show  carelessness  by  many  examining 
officers,  as  manifested  by  a large  number  of  cards  indicating  no  marks 
whatever  on  the  individual.  This  was  corrected  at  first  by  returning 
the  cards  for  some  physical  characteristic  that  would  distinguish  one  man 
from  another  of  the  same  height  and  colour  of  eyes ; and  later,  when  it 
was  found  that  careful  officers  averaged  17  permanent  marks  to  a card, 
by  informing  those  who  reported  none  that  the  presumption  in  view 
of  the  large  general  record  was  that  of  negligence  and  asking  for  a 
special  examination  and  greater  care.  Very  soon  there  was  a manifest 
improvement  in  the  cards  received,  and  their  value  for  the  purpose  in 
view  was  correspondingly  increased. 

Analysis  of  these  3,000  cards  showed  that  they  could  be  divided 
into  sections  for  comparison  in  accordance  with  height,  colour  of  eyes, 
and  the  regions  on  which  the  scars  were  noted.  Dividing  the  men  into 
tall  men  of  over  68  inches,  small  men  of  under  66  inches,  and  men  of 
medium  height,  we  had  three  grand  divisions  which  became  split  into 
six,  according  as  the  iris  was  brown  in  colour,  or  of  some  shade  of  blue 
or  grey.  We  consolidated  the  blue  and  grey  eyes  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  record  in  many  instances.  We  had  thus  six  primary 
divisions  dependent  on  height  and  colour  of  eyes,  to  be  broken  up  into 
smaller  sections  by  the  body  marks  and  scars.  Presuming  that  a scar 
on  the  face  would  be  observed  and  noted,  no  matter  what  marks  or 
scars  there  might  be  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  this  constituted  the  first 
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section  of  the  division.  The  card  of  a man  who  had  no  marks  on  his 
face  would  not  be  looked  for  in  that  section,  but  if  he  had  a scar  on  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  hand,  of  the  wrist,  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
forearm  or  arm,  his  card  woidd  be  compared  with  those  of  the  deserters 
and  others  of  bml  record,  who  had  no  scar  on  the  face  hut  who  had 
marks  on  the  hand,  wrist,  foi’earm,  or  arm.  Scars  or  marks  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  body  took  precedence  of  those  on  the  posterior 
surface,  as  an  index  for  dividing  the  cards  into  smaller  packets  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Thus  the  card  of  a recruit  69  inches  in 
height,  with  grey  eyes,  and  the  only  recorded  scar  the  cicatrix  of  a boil 
on  his  buttock,  would  not  be  looked  for  among  those  of  medium  or  small 
stature,  nor  among  those  of  brown  eyes,  nor  among  the  tall  men  with 
blue  or  grey  eyes  who  had  sears  or  marks  on  the  face  or  other  anterior 
regions  of  the  body,  but  only  among  those  having  marks  on  the  posterior 
surface.  By  a systematic  division  of  this  kind  our  3,000  cards  could  be 
divided  into  sections,  the  largest  containing  not  more  than  50  cards. 

But  the  practical  work  of  comparing  the  cards  speedily  demonstrated 
that  this  system,  however  pretty  in  theory,  was  by  no  means  so  satis- 
factory as  a general  study  of  the  card  in  question  and  its  comparison 
in  the  columns  of  a register  in  which  the  tattoos,  marks,  and  scars  of 
deserters,  etc.,  were  entered.  The  register  consists  of  two  volumes,  one 
for  the  blue-eyed  the  other  for  the  brown-eyed  men,  and  is  divided 
according  to  height,  as  follows  : 64  inches  and  under,  64^,  65,  65^,  66, 
66g,  67,  67^,  68,  68|,  69,  69^,  70,  70^,  71,  71^  and  over.  Each  register 
is  ruled  in  columns  for  the  various  regions  of  the  body  as.  Anterior, 
Posterior,  Bight  and  Left,  for  the  general  divisions,  with  head,  neck, 
shoidder,  thorax,  abdomen,  groin,  hip,  thigh,  knee,  leg,  ankle,  foot,  toes, 
etc.,  for  the  specified  locality.  Each  section  of  height  is  again  divided, 
and  men  having  tattoos  are  entered  apart  from  those  having  no  tattoos  ; 
for  a deserter  having  tattoos  is  very  likely  to  have  the  same  when  re- 
entering the  serviee,  and  a recruit  coming  in  without  tattoos  is  not  likely 
to  be  found  among  those  loith  tattoos.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  recruits  coming  in  xvith  tattoos  are  examined  over  those  deserters 
who  did  not  have  such  marks,  as  these  devices  might  have  been  put  on 
while  at  liberty. 

The  abbreviations  used  in  entering  descriptions  of  deserters  are 
almost  self-explaining,  as,  V,  vaccination  ; S,  scar  ; T,  tattoo  ; B,  birth- 
mark ; M,  mole ; S.  P.,  small  pox ; C.  P.,  chicken  pox,  etc. 

In  examining  recruits  over  the  register,  an  inch  on  each  side  of 
the  recorded  height  is  allowed  for  variation  or  defective  measurement. 

Much  difficulty  was  experienced,  as  has  been  said,  in  obtaining 
accurate  cards  from  the  recruiting  officers,  and  a similar  difficulty  was  en- 
countered in  procuring  prompt  information  of  desertions,  so  that,  although 
the  outline  figure  card  was  called  for  on  April  1,  1889,  it  was  really  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1891)  that  the  system  was  in 
proper  working  order.  Nevertheless,  our  results  to  May  31st  last  are  as 
follows:  26  deserters  have  been  identified,  21  men  have  been  recognized 
as  ex-convicts  (military),  and  12  as  fraudulent  enlistments,  having 
previously  been  discharged  for  cause,  making  a total  of  59  detections  by 
the  body  marks.  Indeed,  the  list  comprises  62  cases,  and  it  is  to  be 
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observed  that  in  this  number  of  cases  only  one  mistake  has  been  made. 
This  was  where  identity  was  suspected  and  reported  on  height,  colour  of 
eyes,  und  the  loss  of  a portion  of  his  ear  ; but  the  identity  Avas  disproved 
by  other  circumstances  not  at  the  time  of  the  report  knoAvn  to  this  office. 
The  tAvo  others  cases  Avere  successes  so  far  as  the  system  is  concerned, 
for  one  AAvas  a military  convict,  whose  re-enlistment  had  been  authorised, 
and  the  other  a case  of  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  enlistment  Avhose 
card,  foi’Avarded  by  mistake,  Avas  compared  and  identified  as  that  of  a 
recently  released  convict. 

Upon  the  results  of  this  experiment,  G2  cases  Avith  but  one  mistake 
in  so  short  a time  after  the  inauguration  of  the  system  under  many 
official  difficulties,  we  claim  that  the  body  marks,  if  carefully  noted, 
suffice  to  determine  identity  wholly  irrespective  of  the  special  measure- 
ments on  Avhic-h  the  Bertillon  system  is  based. 

Appended  are  a few  of  the  cards  by  Avhich  identity  Avas  established, 
and  the  plan  of  the  register  of  desertion.* 


APPENDIX. 

Inteeesting  Cases  of  Identity  ascertained  by  means  of 
OuTLINE-CAEDS. 

Chakles  Gross  enlisted  at  San  Antonio  July  3,  1889,  and  deserted 
October  4,  1890.  His  outline-card  showed  but  two  distinguishing  marks, 
viz.,  a mole  on  left  side  of  chest,  and  a mole  at  edge  of  right  nipple. 
February  25,  1891,  he  was  enlisted  at  Jackson  Barracks  under  the  name 
of  Franz  Ross,  and  his  outline-card  was  duly  received,  showing  altogether 
nine  moles  and  warts,  including  the  two  reported  on  the  Gross  card.  By 
the  aid  of  these  two  his  identity  was  discovered  and  reported  to  A.G.O. 
The  man  when  accused  of  being  Charles  Gross  admitted  his  identity,  and 
at  last  information  was  in  confinement  awaiting  trial.  Copy  of  cards 
herewith. 

David  L.  Ceosson  re-enlisted  at  Columbus  Barracks  April  8,  1890, 
and  deserted  August  9,  1890.  He  was  again  enlisted  March  16,  1891,  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  under  the  name  of  Samuel  Schooley,  and  was  identified 
by  a mole  on  right  buttock  and  the  loss  of  a part  of  left  little  finger. 
When  accused  of  being  Crosson  he  admitted  his  identity,  upon  trial 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  18  months  in  Leavenworth  Prison. 
In  this  case  there  was  a discrepancy  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
height.  Copies  of  cards  herewith. 

John  W.  Hull  enlisted  at  Fort  Hancock  January  1,  1890,  and 
deserted  May  8,  1890.  His  outline-card  was  duly  received,  and  showed 
a mole  under  right  eye,  and  a A’ery  common  tattoo  (a  five-point  star)  on 
i-ight  front  fore-arm.  He  was  enlisted  again  at  Jackson  Barracks 
December  16,  1890,  under  the  name  of  John  W.  Butler,  his  card  showing 
13  scars  and  moles,  including  that  under  eye,  and  the  tattooed  star  on 
right  front  fore-arm.  By  means  of  the  mcle  under  eye  and  the  tattoo  his 
identity  was  recognised  and  reported  to  A.G.O.  When  accused  thereof 
he  acknowledged  it,  was  held  for  trial,  and  while  so  held  escaped  from 
guard-house  Februai’y  9,  1891.  There  is  a discrepancy  of  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  height.  Copies  of  cards  herewith. 

* A large  number  of  cards  and  other  documents  were  exhibited  to  the  Section 
in  illustration  of  this  paper. 
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Michael  Jones  was  released  from  prison  at  Alcatraz  Island  May  15, 
1890.  He  is  a man  71  inches  in  height,  and  had  at  release  a large  number 
of  tattoo  marks  on  his  chest  and  arms.  He  was  enlisted  at  Fort  Douglas 
July  26,  1890,  under  the  name  of  William  Brady,  his  outline-card  dnly 
compared  with  prison  cards,  the  man  recognised,  and  identity  reported 
to  A.G.O.  Hpon  questioning  by  the  post  surgeon,  Brady  admitted  that 
he  was  ex-convict  Jones,  and  his  discharge  was  ordered  for  false  pre- 
tences per  S.O.  219,,  A.G.O.,  1890.  Pending  the  receipt  of  this  order  at 
the  post  Brady  deserted  September  1,  1890j  and  the  order  was  revoked. 
December  22,  1890,  he  was  enlisted  at  Port  Monroe  under  the  name  of 
Michael  A.  Jones,  at  the  time  of  enlistment  denying  prior  service.  His 
card,  however,  revealed  his  identity,  which  was  duly  reported.  Upon 
being  charged  therewith  he  admitted  he  was  ex-convict  Jones,  but  denied 
that  he  had  ever  enlisted  at  Fort  Douglas  as  William  Brady.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Surgeon- General  he  was  photographed  and  the  photo- 
graphs sent  to  Port  Douglas,  where  he  was  recognized  as  deserter  Brady. 
It  is  understood  that  this  fact  was  withheld  from  him  until  trial,  he 
meanwhile  persisting  in  his  denial  that  he  was  Brady,  and  pleading  that 
he  was  not  the  man  when  brought  to  trial.  At  trial  he  was  confronted 
with  the  necessary  witnesses,  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three 
years  at  Leavenworth  Prison.  Copies  of  cards  herewith. 

John  0.  Sullivan  enlisted  at  Hew  York  August  5,  1889,  and  deserted 
April  15,  1890.  His  outline-card  showed  a large  number  of  tattoos  on 
arms  and  hands.  March  2,  1891,  he  again  enlisted  at  Fort  Hamilton  as 
James  Smith,  his  cards  showing  the  tattoos  substantially  as  before.  By 
means  of  them  his  identity  was  recognized  and  reported  to  the  A.G.O. 
On  trial  he  admitted  his  identity,  and  was  sentenced  to  two  years  at 
Leavenworth.  Copies  of  cards  herewith. 


Table  of  Eecruits  Identieied  by  means  of  Outline  Cards  to 
May  31,  1891. 


Number  reported  to  A.G.O. 

Results. 

— 

1890. 

1891. 

Total. 

— 

1890. 

1891. 

Total. 

As  deserters 

11 

15 

26 

Escaped  (by  desertion) : — 

Before  apprehension 

2 

1 

3 

After  apprehension  and 

1 

1 

2 

confession. 

Pending  correspondence  - 

1 

— 

1 

Sentenced  ... 

G 

4 

10 

Confined  awaiting  trial 

— 

3 

3 

Discharged  without  character 

1 

1 

Records  connected  in  A.G.O.* 

— 

4 

4 

Pending  .... 

2 

2 

Total  deserters 

11 

IS 

26 

As  ex-convicts 

7 

14 

21 

Deserted  pending  discharget  - 

1 

1 

Discharged  for  false  pretences 

6 

9 

16 

Records  connected  in  A.G.O.* 

— 

3 

3 

Pending  ... 

— 

2 

2 

Total  convicts  - 

7 

14 

21 

As  other  frauds 

12 

12 

Discharged  for  false  pretences 

8 

8 

Retained  in  service 

— 

1 

1 

Pending  . - 

— 

3 

8 

Total  other  frauds 

- 

12 

12 

Grand  total  - 

18 

41 

to9 

18 

41 

69 

* The  identity  ol  these  recruits  was  not  ascertained  until  they  had  got  out  of  service  by 
desertion  or  otherwise. 

t This  man  afterwards  again  enlisted,  was  again  identified,  duly  reported  a deserter,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  three  jjears  in  Leavenworth  Prison, 
t Of  these,  2 deserters,  9 convicts,  and  10  frands  re-eniisted  under  same  name. 
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Copy  of  Letters  returning  unsatisfactory  Outline-cards,  and  directing 
a Ee-examination  of  the  Eecruit. 

1.  When  no  moles  and  scars  are  shown. 

The  enclosed  outline-card  of  is  respectfully  returned 

with  request  that  the  man  be  again  examined  to  ascertain  whether  he  may 
or  may  not  have  moles  and  scars  that  have  escaped  observation  and  record. 
Cards  received  from  reciuiting  depots  invariably  show  such  marks,  in 
addition  to  vaccinations  and  tattoos,  often  in  great  number,  and  seldom 
fewer  than  five.  Of  130  cards  noted  from  all  depots,  but  one  shows  less 
than  five ; of  25  Columbus  Barracks  cards  taken  at  random,  but  one 
shows  less  than  12,  and  the  average  is  over  17 ; of  25  later  cards  from 
the  same  depot,  but  one  shows  less  than  13,  and  the  average  is  22.  It  is 
believed  that  the  rigorous  examination  contemplated  by  0.0.  JTo.  33,  of 
1889,  will  almost  without  exception  disclose  at  least  five  moles  and  scars, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  work  of  identification  for  which  the  cards 
are  designed  cannot  be  reliably  and  satisfactorily  accomplished  with 
less. 

2.  Whe7i  hut  two  or  three  scars  and  moles  appear,  or  when  no  marks  are 
shown  except  vaccinations  and  tattoos. 

The  enclosed  outline-card  of  is  respectfully  returned 

with  request- that  the  man  be  again  examined  to  ascertain  whether  he 
may  not  have  additional  moles  and  scars  that  have  escaped  observation 
and  record.  Cards  received  from  recruiting  depots  seldom  show  fewer 
than  five  such  marks  in  addition  to  vaccinations  and  tattoos.  Of  a total 
of  130  cards  noted  from  all  depots,  etc.  (as  above). 



Finger-prints  and  their  Registration  as  a Means  of  Personal 
Identification.* 

BY 

Francis  Galton,  F.R.S. 



Mr.  Galton  demonstrated  his  method  of  identification  by  means  of 
finger  prints,  and  explained  the  degree  of  facility  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  determine  whether  the  dnplicate  of  a submitted  set  of  impressions  is  or 
is  not  contained  in  a catalogued  collection  of  the  finger  prints  of  different 
persons,  say  of  criminals. 

The  prints  used  are  those  of  the  bulbs  of  the  ten  digits,  in  each  of 
which  a pattern  is  to  be  found  that  is  usually  isolated  by  one  or  two 
pairs  of  divergent  papillary  ridges.  The  varieties  of  these  patterns,  and 
the  method  of  their  formation  were  described  by  him  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
Royal  Society,  1891,  where  evidence  was  also  given  of  the  persistence, 
throughout  life,  in  the  minutest  details  of  the  ridges  by  which  they  are 


* Abstract  of  i-emarks  accompanying  demonstration  by  the  Author. 
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formed.  The  patterns  grow  in  size  with  the  individual,  and  in  their 
proportions  they  somewhat  vary  at  different  periods  of  life  according  to 
the  fatness  or  leanness,  &c.  of  the  finger,  but  their  general  character,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  their  structure  in  all  its  minuteness  on  the  other, 
remain  unchanged. 

The  method  of  identification  proposed  by  him  was  described  in  a 
second  memoir  read  more  recently  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  about 
to  be  published  in  its  proceedings. 

The  method  consists  of  two  stages  ; the  first  is  classification  accord- 
ing to  the  general  character  of  the  pattern,  the  second  is  the  scrutiny  of 
all  the  specimens  that  are-  contained  in  the  same  class  by  attending  to 
one  or  more  of  the  minutiae. 

For  classification,  the  method  is  adopted  of  regarding  only  the  most 
obvious  dilfei’euces  of  character  in  each  of  the  ten  fingers  ; these  are 
whether  the  pattern  in  each  of  them  ranks  as  a “ Primary,”  a “ Whorl,” 
or  as  a “ Looj).”  No  other  heads  are  recognised  ; the  few  doubtful 
cases  being  classed  under  one  or  other  of  these  three  heads  according  to 
a collection  of  standard  specimens.  Every  one  of  these  classes  is, 
however,  liable  to  a two-fold  sub-division  ; being  numbered  with  an  even 
number*  whenever  the  pattern  is  not  symmetrical,  and  its  slope  lies  from 
the  finger  tip  downwards  towards  the  radial,  and  not  the  cubital  side  of 
the  hand.  Thus  a primary  may  be  numbered  1 or  2,  a whorl  3 or  4,  or 
loop  5 or  6.  These  are  the  only  numbers  used.  The  numerical  token 
of  any  hand  is  registered  in  a form  like  this ; 153,  263,  35,  55,  in  which 
the  first  triplet  of  numerals  refer  to  the  first,  second  and  third  fingers 
successively  of  the  left  hand,  the  second  triplet  to  the  first,  second,  and 
third  of  the  right  hand,  the  first  couplet  of  numerals  to  the  thumb  and 
little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  second  couplet  to  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  of  the  right  hand. 

The  different  sequences  occur  with  widely  different  frequency. 

An  analysis  of  the  prints  from  100  persons  taken  at  random,  showed 
that  there  were  7l  cases  of  the  same  sequence  occurring  only  once, 
10  cases  of  the  same  sequence  occurring  twice,  one  case  of  a sequence 
occuring  three  times,  and  one  case  (that  of  all  being  plain  loops)  of  a 
.sequence  occurring  six  times  Consequently — 

[71  X 1-1-10x2-1-1  X 3-1-1  X6  = 100.] 

A pattern  is  rapidly  read  off  into  numbers,  whether  it  be  read  in  a 
print  or  on  the  hand  itself,  and  the  case  is  quickly  allotted  to  its  appro- 
priate pigeon  hole.  The  number-token  of  a pair  of  hands  suffices  by 
itself  for  a large  amount  of  negative  identifications  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  positive  suspicion  on  the  other. 

The  scrutiny  of  the  individual  prints  that  may  be  contained  in  any 
particular  pigeon  hole  is  conducted  rapidly  by  fixing  on  some  one  well 
marked  minute  characteristic  in  any  one  finger  in  the  specimen  submitted 

* During  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  these  remarks  were  written,  I have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  art  of  classification,  and  now  use  letters  instead  of 
numerals,  as  explained  in  my  just  published  book  on  Finger-Prints  (Macmillan 
& Co.) — F.  G.,  October  1892. 
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for  identification,  and  confining  the  attention  to  that  alone.  The  prints 
are  brought  in  rapid  succession  under  a low-power  lens  (say  six-inch 
focus),  and  are  examined  for  this  characteristic. 

In  the  print  of  each  finger  bulb  there  are  on  the  average  at  least 
30  distinct  points  of  reference,  so  that  a degree  of  certainty  in  identifica- 
tion, far  exceeding  that  by  any  other  method,  can  rapidly  be  obtained. 

Demonstrations  were  made  with  a classified  set  of  prints  from  300 
different  persons. 

It  was  announced  that  an  account  of  the  method,  with  illustrations 
which  are  necessary  for  its  adequate  explanation,  would  be  subsequently 
published. 


Resultats  statistiques  de  I’Anthropometrie  appliquee  a 
ridentification  des  Personnes. 

PAR 

le  Dr.  Jacques  Bertiluon  et  le  Dr.  Alphonse  Bertillon,  Paris. 



Beaucoup  de  particularites  anatomiques,  analogues  a celles  qu’ils 
preconisent,  ont  ete  proposees  pour  definir  I’identite  individuelle. 
Toutes  pechent  par  le  meine  defaut : dost  quHl  est  impossible  de  les 
classer. 

La  superiorite  du  systeme  d’identification  invente  par  M.  Alphon.se 
Bertillon,  frere  de  I’orateur,  c’est  qu’il  permet  un  classement  rapide,  sur, 
et  tellement  simple  qu’on  pent  y etre  initie  en  quelques  minutes. 

Les  particularites  anatomiques  qu’on  a proposees  pour  definir 
I’identite  sont  innombrables,  parce  que  toutes  les  fois  qu’on  etudie 
soigneusement  une  partie  quelconque  du  corps,  on  s’aper^oit  bientdt 
que  sa  conformation  varie  extremement  d’un  individu  a un  autre. 
Aussi  des  dentistes  ont-ils  conseille  a M.  Alphonse  Bertillon  de  faire 
mordre  les  individus  dont  on  veut  determiner  I’identite,  dans  un 
morceau  de  cire ; ils  affirment  qu’il  n’existe  pas  au  monde  deux 
individus,  ayant  la  mfime  denture.  Fort  bien  ! Mais  si  vous  avez 
cent  mille  empreintes  de  dents,  comment  les  classerez-vous  ? Quel 
motif  aurez-vous  de  mettre  ma  denture  a moi  avant  celle  de  mon  voisin 
de  droite  en  apres  celle  de  mon  voisin  de  gauche?  Vous  n’en  avez 
aucun ! Des  lors,  lorsqu’un  individu  aura  mordu  dans  ce  morceau  de 
cire,  comment  irez-vous  rechercher  dans  votre  collection  si  vous  avez 
deja  une  denture  pareille?  Vous  ne  2JOurrez  faire  cette  recherche. 
Done  ce  mode  d’identification  est  impraticable. 

Meme  objection  doit  etre  opposee  aux  craniologistes  qui  con- 
seillaient  de  dessiner  le  pourtour  du  crane,  affirmant  que  jamais  deux 
homines  n’ont  un  pourtour  de  crane  identique.  II  n’y  a pas  moyen 
de  classer  de  tels  documents.  Done  ils  ne  peuvent  jsas  servir. 

Meme  objection  pour  ceux  qui  veulent  utiliser  de  meme  le  dessin  de 
I’oreille,  etc.,  etc. 
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II  y a une  region  du  corps  que  tout  le  monde  etudie  constamment 
et  qui  varie  beaucoup  avec  les  individus;  c’est  la  face.  II  est  tres 
simple  de  la  photographie ; et  ce  serait  un  moyen  recognitif  assez  bon 
si  on  pouvait  classer  les  photographies.  Mais  on  ne  le  pent  pas.  II  n’y 
a aucune  raison  pour  mettre  ma  photographie  avant  on  apres  celle  de 
mon  voisin.  Done  la  photographie  ne  pourra  etre  retrouvee  quand  on 
la  cherchera,  et  le  moyen  ne  vaut  rien. 

Cette  meme  objection,  a savoir  I’impossibilite  du  classement, 
M.  Bertillon  I’oppose  a la  methode  d’identification  proposee  par 
M.  Gallon.  Get  habile  auteur,  il  est  vrai,  est  parvenu  a inventer  un 
systeme  de  notation  numerique  tres  ingenieux  pour  decrire  les 
empreintes  digatiles.  Mais  cette  notation  n’est  pas  a la  portee  de  tout 
le  monde,  et  enfin,  lorsqu’on  consulte  les  registres  de  M.  Gallon,  on 
voit  que  beaucoup  d’empreintes  out  donne  lieu  a la  meme  notation 
numerique  : 5 c.c.,  5 c.,  5 c.  Dans  ce  cas,  c’est  I’etude  tres  soignee 
des  details  de  I’empreinte  qui  peut  seule  distinguer  les  unes  des  autres. 
Ainsi,  les  empreintes  digitales  ne  peuvent  par  etre  elassees,  non  plus 
que  les  empreintes  dentaires,  on  le  pourtour  du  crane,  on  tout  autre 
particularite  anatomique. 

Les  principes  du  systeme  Alphonse  Bertillon  sont  connus  et  sont 
d’une  simplicite  elementaire.  Etant  donne  qu’on  a par  exemple 
100,000  fiches  individuelles  a classer,  voici  comment  on  s’y  prend : on 
mesure  la  longueur  du  crane,  cette  mesure  est  tantot  plus  longue,  tantot 
moyenne  et  tantot  courte.  On  fixe  par  des  chiffres  la  valeur  de  ces 
trois  termes,  et  Ton  partage  la  collection  des  100,000  fiches  en  trois 
tas  de  gro.sseur  a peu  pres  egale,  d’ environ  30,000  fiches  chacun.  On 
prend  ensnite  une  mesure  variant  independamment  de  la  precedente, 
soil  la  largeur  de  la  tete ; elle  peut  etre  large,  moyenne  ou  etroite,  cela 
permet  de  diviser  chacun  des  tas  de  30,000  fiches  en  trois  sous-tas 
ayant  chacun  environ  10,000  fiches.  On  prend  ensuite  la  longueur  du 
doigt  medius  (mesure  dans  une  position  determinee  par  des  instructions 
ti'es  precises),  ce  doigt  peut  etre  long,  moyen,  court,  cela  permet  de 
diviser  chacun  des  paquets  de  10,000  en  sous-paquets  d’environ  3,000. 
Et  ainsi  de  suite,  chaque  nouvelle  mesure  permettant  de  diviser  pas  trois 
les  paquets  resultant  de  la  mesure  precedente,  conformement  an  tableau 
ci-joint. 

La  longueur  du  pied  sert  ensuite  a diviser  ces  paquets  de  3,000  en 
paquets  de  1,000,  la  couleur  de  I ceil  sert  a diviser  les  paquets  non  pas 
par  trois  mais  par  sept,  parce  qu’en  effet  nous  comptons  sept  nuances  de 
I’ceil  tres  faciles  a distinguer  nettement.  Les  autres  mesures  relevees 
sur  le  corps  humain  sont  : la  taille  (mativaise  mesure,  tres  difficile  a 
prendre  exactement,  et  qui  ne  sert  que  de  renseignement  accessoire) ; 
la  grande  envergure  (la  longueur  qui  separe  I’extremite  de  la  main  droite 
de  I’extremite  de  la  main  gauche  lorsque  les  bras  sont  etendus  en  croix  : 
cette  mesure  n’est  pas  egale  a la  taille  comme  on  le  dit  generalement)  : 
la  hauteur  du  buste  (taille  de  I’homme  assir)  ; la  longueur  de  la  coudee, 
enfin  la  longueur  et  la  largeur  de  I’oreille.  Einalement,  les  plus  petits 
paquets  ne  contiennent  plus  que  tres  peu  de  fiches  (une  dizaine  an 
maximum).  Les  chiffres  inscrits  sur  ces  fiches  ne  sont  pas  identiques 


Longueur  de  la  Tete. 
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(jamais  encore  M,  Alphonse  Bertiilon  n’a  trouve  deux  hommes  differents 
ayant  toutes  les  mesures  semblables),  et  il  est  facile  de  choisir  entre  elles 
la  ficbe  qni  se  rapporte  a Thomme  que  Ton  a sous  les  yeux.  Lorsqu’on 
a cette  ficbe  entre  les  mains,  on  a plusieurs  moyens  de  se  convaincre 
plus  completement  encore  de  I’identite  du  sujet.  Ses  deux  photographies 
(face  et  profil)  portent  la  conviction  dans  I’esprit  des  magistrats. 

Les  marques  particnlieres  (cicatrices,  grains  de  beaute,  tatouages, 
etc.)  relevees  avec  une  precision  anatomiques,  achevept  la  description  de 
I’homme. 

Les  empreintes  digitales,  telles  quo  les  releve  M.  Fr.  Gallon, 
pourraient  achever  de  la  corroborer. 

MM.  Greenleaf  et  Smart  ont  dit  tout  a Theure  que  ce  systeme  etait 
d’une  ap23lication  difficile.  M.  Bertiilon  est  heureux  de  pouvoir  opposer 
a cette  opinion  denuee  de  preuves  le  temoignage  oculaire  de  plusieurs 
personnes  presentcs.  II  a le  plaisir  de  voir  parmi  ses  auditeurs 
Sir  Eawson  W.  Eawson  et  M.  le  Dr.  Mouat,  qui  ont  assiste,  a Paris, 
a des  experiences  qu’il  a faites  sous  leurs  yeux.  Sir  Eawson  a meme 
recherche  lui-meme  I’identite  d’un  prisonnier  qui  avail  declare  un  faux 
nom  et  qu’il  lui  a fait  amenep.-  Notre  distingue  collegue  a decouvert 
sur-le-chamj)  la  supercherie,  et  il  a pu  se  convaincre  que  rien  n’est  plus 
aise. 

On  a dit  qu’il  etait  difficile  de  prendre  les  mesures  avec  une  exacti- 
tude suffisante,  et  d’instruire  des  agents  capables  de  les  bien  prendre. 
Cela  n’offre  aucune  difficulte  serieuse,  lorsqu’on  veut  bien  s’y  appliquer. 
Nos  collegues  americains  peuvent  s’en  convaincre  par  I’exemple  de 
Chicago,  ou  le  Bertillon’s  Bureau  (c’est  ainsi  qu’on  I’a  nomme) 
fonctionne  avec  une  parfaite  regularite.  M.  Bertiilon  presente  a 
I’Assemblee  la  fiche  anthropometrique  d’un  honorable  gentleman  de 
Chicago,  qui  apres  s’etre  fait  mesurer  a Paris  par  M.  Alphonse  Bertiilon, 
lui  a revele  qu’il  etait  membre  du  Bertillon’s  Bureau  de  Chicago  et  qui 
a compare  les  mesures  prises  a Paris  a celles  qui  avaient  ete  prises  a 
Chicago.  Les  deux  fiches  etaient  absolument  pareilles.  Cependant  les 
ao’ents  de  Chicago  n’avaient  en  d’autre  moyen  d’instruction  que  les 
instructions  redigees  par  M.  Alj)honse  Bertiilon,  instructions  qui  ont  ete 
traduites  en  anglais  par  le  Bertillon’s  Bureau. 

MM.  Greenleaf  et  Smart  ont  parle  d’erreurs  possibles.  M.  Ber- 
tillon  jaeut  prouver  que  cette  crainte  est  sans  fondement.  La  Prefecture 
de  Police  de  Paris  a mesure  environ  160,000  individus,  sur  lesquels  4,000 
etaiiit  des  recidivistes  sous  faux  noms.  Les  erreurs,  lorsqu’elles  se 
produisent,  sont  d’autant  plus  soigneusement  comptees  qu’elles  entrainent 
pour  I’employe  qui  les  a decouvertes  une  gratification  ; or  on  n’en  relbve 
pas  plus  dhme  ou  deux  par  an  ; il  est  difiicile  d’en  faire  moins,  etant 
donne  la  grandeur  de  la  collection  aujourd’hui  rasserablee. 

Enfin  il  lui  reste  a examiner  les  principes  du  systeme  proj)Ose  par 
ces  messieurs.  Les  cicatrices,  grains  de  beaute  etc.,  qui  forment  la  base 
de  leur  systeme,  ont  le  defaut  deja  mentionne  plus  haut  ne  pouvoir 
etre  classes.  Ces  messieurs  ont  bien  senti  cet  inconvenient,  puisqu’ils 
commencent  par  diviser  leurs  recrues  suivant  une  mensuration  anthro- 
pometrique rudimentaire.  Mais  ils  ont  choisi  cette  mesure  si  mal- 
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heureiisement  qu’en  verite  ils  ne  pouvaient  plus  mal  tomber : la  taille 
est,  comme  il  ete  dit  plus  haut,  une  mesure  tres  difficile  a prendre 
exactement ; combien  lui  est  superieure  la  longueur  de  la  tele,  par  exemple 
qni  se  prend,  sans  dilficulte,  a un  demi-milliinetre  pres  ! 

La  couleur  de  I’oeil  qui  est  egaleinent  cboisie  par  ces  messieurs, 
peut  se  relever  avec  exactitude,  mais  elle  est,  de  tous  les  renseigneinents 
releves  par  le  sj’steme  de  M.  Alphonse  Bertillon,  celle  qui  exige  le  plus 
de  soin  et  le  plus  d’habitude. 

Que  dire  des  cicatrices,  graines  de  baute,  tatouages  ou  autres,  pour 
determiner  I’identite  des  personnes  ? Excellents  pour  corroborer  la 
certitude  de  ridentification  (et  encore  a condition  d’etre  releves  avec 
une  precision  anatomique),  ces  signes  ne  peuvent  servir  de  principe  a un 
repertoire  parce  quails  ne  peuvent  etre  clause's.  M.  le  Dr.  Variot,  de 
Paris,  a deconvert  un  moyen  d’elficacer  les  tatonages.  Si  vous  faites 
reposer  sur  eux  le  principe  de  votre  repertoire  d’identite,  vous  vous 
exposez  a le  voir  reduit  a rien  par  la  metbode  du  Dr.  Variot. 

En  resume  : le  systeme  Alphonse  Bertillon  est  le  seul  qui  permette 
de  classer  les  hommes  d’apres  leurs  caracteres  somatiques.  II  est  d’uae 
simplicite  elementaire,  ce  qui  le  rend  facile  a apprendre  et  presque 
infaillible, 

II  a fait  ses  preuves  a Paris.  II  est  adopte  aujourd’hui  dans  la 
plupart  des  Etats  des  deux  Ameriques,  en  Eussie,  dans  une  partie  de 
I’Europe,  et  enfin  une  loi  est  actuellement  proposee  an  Parlement 
britannique  pour  en  prescrire  I’usage  dans  le  Koyaume-Uni.  II  importe,. 
pour  debarrasser  le  monde  des  malfaiteurs  internationaux  (les  plus 
dangereux  de  tous)  que  les  differents  pays  puissent  faire  echange  de 
documents  et  de  dossiers  judiciaires ; ponr  cela,  il  faut  que  les  descriptions 
anthropometriques  soient  rigoureusement  uniformes,  c’est-a-dire  I'igour- 
eusement  conformes  aux  instructions.  Un  changement,  meme,  heureux 
en  hui-meme,  qui  y serait  apporte,  romprait  cette  uniformite  et  serait 
desastreux  pour  la  protection  des  honnetes  gens. 

Il  faut  done  adopter  le  systeme  Bertillon,  et  I’adopter  tel  qu’il  est, 
sans  aucun  changement. 

>-ooc=-< 

DISOUSSIOX. 

Dr.  Guillaume  (Berne)  dit,  Il  eut  ^ confirmer  tout  ce  qui  a ete  dit 
sur  I’excellence  da  systeme  Bertillon  invente  dans  le  but  d’identifier 
les  criminels  recidivistes.  Or,  la  preuve  que  le  systeme  est  bon,  e’est 
qu’il  intimide  les  individus  de  la  classe  criminelle  qui  ont  mesures  un 
fois.  Ceux-ci  emigrent  dans  un  autre  pays  oii  le  systeme  n’est  pas 
encore  introduit.  C’est  la  un  raison  pour  laquelle  on  commence  a I’intro- 
duction  en  Suisse. 

Mais  pour  que  ce  systeme  soit  utile,  il  faut  que  dans  tous  les  pays 
il  soit  introduit  sans  changement,  qu’il  deviemie  international  et  qu’un 
hureau  central  soit  cree. 

Le  systeme  Bertillon  est  aussi  destine  a rendre  des  services  dans  la 
vie  civile  pour  assurer  I’identification  de  ceux  qui  ont  p.  ex.  a preiever 
un  heritage  dans  un  pays  lointain 
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Results  cf  Anthropometry  at  Cambridge. 

BY 

Dr.  John  Venn,  F.R.S. 



A few  years  .ago  Mr.  Galton  started  an  antliropometrical  laboratory 
at  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  physical  characteristics  of 
our  students.  At  the  time  when  the  results  were  last  collected  and 
analysed  it  was  found  that  over  2,000  men  had  been  thus  examined ; 
these  observations  having  been  made  (it  should  be  remarked)  with  the 
same  instruments  throughout,  and  mostly  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  same  observer,  viz.,  Mr.  White,  the  librarian  of  the  Philosophical 
Society. 

The  following  were  the  instruments  selected  by  Mr.  Galton  : — 

(1.)  For  measuring  keenness  of  eyesight.  The  distance  was 
determined  at  which  each  eye  separately  could  read 
“ diamond  type,”  i.e.,  that  of  the  ordinary  little  shilling 
prayer-book.  As  the  graduation  here  stopped  at  35 
inches — too  short  a distance  for  many  of  the  men — the 
arithmetic  average  decidedly  underrates  their  power. 

/2.)  For  measuring  strength  of  “pull.”  Two  handles  are  drawn 
apart,  against  the  action  of  a spring,  in  a way  analogous 
to  that  of  drawing  a bow. 

•'(3.)  For  measuring  strength  of  “ squeeze.”  Two  handles,  three 
or  four  inches  apart,  are  squeezed  together  against  the 
action  of  a spring.  Each  hand  is  thus  separately  tested  ; 
the  mean  of  the  two  is  recorded  in  my  tables. 

^(4.)  Test  of  breathing  capacity.  A spirometer  is  used,  consisting 
of  a counterpoised  vessel  suspended  in  water.  The  person 
to  be  tested  fills  his  chest,  and  expires  deeply  three  or  four 
times  for  practice  : then,  after  a few  seconds  rest,  he  tries 
the  instrument. 

(5.)  The  height,  deducting  the  thickness  of  the  shoes.  This  is 
measured  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 

(6.)  The  weight.  This  is  determined,  in  ordinary  indoor  clothing, 
to  a quarter  of  a pound. 

It  should  bo  remarked  that,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  size  of  the 
head  was  also  measured,  in  three  directions.  As  the  results  thus  obtained, 
however,  gave  rise  to  some  criticism,  which  there  is  no  time  to  enter 
upon  at  present,  these  results  are  omitted  from  the  present  report. 

Before  analysing  the  results  obtained,  a few  general  remarks  may  be 
made. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  resort  to  tlie 
laboratory  was  optional  and  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  students,  so 
that  what  we  have  here  is  a sample  of  the  whole.  If  it  be  objected  that 
the  specially  vigorous  men  may  have  been  too  prompt  to  present  them- 
selves, the  answer  is,  that  the  results  themselves  negative  any  appreciable 
self-selection  of  this  sort.  For  instance,  in  respect  of  height,  where  this 
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verification  is  easiest,  it  is  found  that  the'  very  sliort  men  present  them- 
selves in  just  about  the  relative  numbers 'vvhicli  the  “ Law  of  Error” 
assigns.  That  is,  the  men  who  were  (say)  four  or  five  inches  below  the 
average  are  as  plentiful  as  those  four  or  five  inches  above  it,  and  each 
number  is  about  what  it  should  he  in  proportion  to  the  total  who  were 
measured.  Of  course  if  it  were  commonly  known  that  specimens  of  one 
nation  or  university  were  going  to  he  compared  with  those  of  another 
we  should  have  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  any  unfair  selection  of  this 
nature. 

As  regards  the  general  character  of  our  materials,  from  the  statistical 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  noticed  that  they  are  of  a very  homogeneous 
nature.  The  men  who  were  thus  measured  were  exclusively  students, 
with  a small  per-centage  of  graduates  and  resident  fellows  ; nine-tenths 
of  them  were  between  the  ages  of  19  and  24,  and  (as  everyone  familiar 
with  our  older  universities  is  aware)  they  belong,  in  very  great  majority, 
to  the  upper  professional  and  gentle  classes.  As  every  statistician 
knows,  this  uniformity  of  material  is  of  great  importance  in  respect  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  our  results  when  obtained  from  a comparatively 
moderate  extent  of  data. 

The  principal  recommendation,  however,  about  such  a set  of 
uu'asurements  as  these  consists  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  of 
attempting  an  answer  to  the  question.  What  correlation  is  there  between 
the  mental  and  the  physical  characteristics  ? It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  how  extremely  difficult  it  would  be,  anywhere  else  than  in  our 
universities,  to  arrange  men  in  even  three  broadly  distinct  classes  in 
respect  of  their  mental  capacity.  In  fact  such  an  arrangement  could  not 
be  attempted  in  any  way  likely  to  give  the  slightest  satisfaction.  In- 
these  days,  however,  of  much  examination,  and  with  the  intimate  know- 
ledge possessed  by  many  of  the  tutors  as  to  the  character  and  ability  of 
their  pupils,  the  difficulty  can  be  largely  overcome.  The  2,000  men  who 
had  been  measured  in  the  way  above  described  were  sorted  out — partly 
by  the  examination  lists,  partly  by  the  tutor’s  reports — into  three  classes. 
Th(}  first  of  these  (A)  comprises  “ scholars  ” and  first  class  men  in  any 
tripos.  The  second  (B)  comprises  those  who  are  capable  of  any  lower 
“ honour  degree.”  The  third  (C)  comprises  those  who  only  pass,  or  fail 
to  pass,  for  their  degree.  I am  well  aware  of  the  objections  that  may 
fairly  be  raised  against  even  such  a simple  classification  as  this ; and  if  it 
were  here  maintained  that  each  man  in  the  higher  class  is  better  than 
any  in  the  lower,  these  objections  would  be  fatal.  But  as  against 
averages — and  it  is  with  averages  alone,  and  with  those  of  large  numbers, 
that  we  are  here  concerned— they  have  no  force.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  these  three  classes.  A,  B,  and  C,  as  wholes,  stand  out  in  marked 
contrast  with  each  other ; and  that  they  correspond  to  decisive  steps  in 
respect  of  intellectual  superiority. 

One  more  point  should  be  noticed  before  our  principal  deductions 
are  drawn.  The  physical  characteristics  selected  for  test  purposes  are 
necessarily  few ; and,  being  chosen  for  convenient  and  certain  determina- 
tion, may  seem  of  too  special  a character  to  serve  as  an  index  of  general 
physical  superiority.  I think,  however,  that  they  may  be  trusted  in  this 
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way,  and  on  the  following  ground  : suppose  we  take  each  physical 
characteristic  in  turn,  and  arrange  the  men  in  respect  of  it  into  10 
successive  classes  of  about  the  same  number,  and  then  compare  the 
distinction  of  the  same  men  in  these  distinct  classes.  What  we  find  is 
this  : each  such  “ first  class  ” consists  of  men  who  are  distinctly  aboye 
the  average — generally  very  much  above  the  average  — in  respect  of  each 
of  the  other  corresponding  classifications.  This  is  not  confined  to  what 
may  seem  closely  similar  characteristics.  The  men  with  the  best  eye- 
sight are  taller  and  heavier  than  the  average.  Those  who  can  squeeze 
hardest  with  the  hand  have  decidedly  superior  breathing  power ; and  so 
OJi.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  though  we  only  test  directly  a few 
isolated  capacities,  Ave  nevertheless  secure  indirectly  some  indication  of 
general  physical  power.  {See  Table  I.,  page  313.) 

The  principal  .conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  data  are  the 
following : — 

I.  As  regards  the  physical  capacity  of  the  students  in  general : 
absolutely,  and  as  compared  with  a random  selection  of  Englishmen  of 
about  the  same  age. 

Perhaps  as  good  data  as  we  have  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  are 
found  in  the  results  of  Mr.  Gallon’s  measurements  at  South  Kensington 
a few  years  ago.  When  from  amongst  these  Ave  select  the  nearest 
approximate  group  in  respect  of  age  (viz.,  the  men  between  23  and  26) 
we  find  that  the  Cambridge  students  are  superior  in  every  respect.  They 
are  a full  inch  taller  (68  • 9 against  67 ' 9)  ; they  can  pull  9 lb.  more  (83  lb. 
against  74  lb.)  ; their  “ squeeze  ” is  2^  pounds  greater  (87 '5  lb.  against 
85)  ; their  breathing  capacity  is  superior  by  35  cubic  inches  (254  against 
219);  and  they  Aveigh  more  than  10  pounds  heaA'ier  (153 ‘6  against 
143).  All  this  shoAA's  a A'ery  decided  superiority,  and  confirms  the  knoAvn 
fact  that  the  English  “Avell-to-do  classes”  are  exceptionally  good  in 
respect  of  their  ph3’’sical  capacity.  The  difference  in  breathing  power  is 
perhaps  the  most  significant ; for  not  only  is  it  relatively  very  great,  but 
it  is  not  so  directly  tested  in  games  as  is,  for  instance,  the  power  of 
pulling.  It  is  doubtless  a result  of  the  abundant  out-door  exercise 
habitually  taken  by  the  bulk  of  our  school-boys  and  college  students. 

II.  I must  pass  on  noAV  to  the  more  special  and  important  results 
.obtained  by  our  statistics,  i.e.  those  Avhich  refer  to  the  correlation  of 
mental  and  physical  power  in  one  and  the  same  general  group  of  men, 
A-iz.,  UniA’ersity  students.  (I  call  them  students,  since  nine-tenths  of 
them  Avere  between  the  ages  of  19  and  24,  inclusiA'e ; the  remainder 
were  mostly  resident  graduates.)  The  clearest  Avay  of  stating  the 
conclusions  is  as  folloAVS  : — 

Broadly  speaking,  Avith  a single  exception, — that  of  the  “ pulling 
poAver  ” to  be  noticed  presently, — Ave  find  that  the  mental  and  physical 
capacities  are  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  Avithin  the  limits  up 
to  which  each  of  these  is  cultivated  on  an  aA^erage  by  our  students. 
Whether  Ave  take  the  height,  weight,  poAver  of  squeeze,  eyesight,  or 
breathing  capacity,  we  find  that  superiority  and  defect  in  these  respects 
are  just  about  as  likely  to  be  found  amongst  the  A class  as  amongst  the 
B and  C.  This  may  be  tested  in  two  ways.  We  may,  for  instance, 
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begin  with  the  intellectual  classes,  take  the  average  physical  capability, 
in  each  respect,  of  these  three  classes,  and  then  note  how  these  stand  in 
relation  to  each  other.  So  taken,  no  one  can  say  that  the  A class,  as  a 
whole,  is  either  distinctly  better  or  worse  physically  than  the  B and  0 
classes.*  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  take  the  high  physical  class 
obtained  by  a selection  of  the  best  10  per  cent,  from  the  whole,  in  each 
physical  test,  and  then  see  whether  these  exceptionally  powerful  men  are 
distributed  in  fair  average  proportions  amongst  our  A,  B,  and  C niental 
classes.  Take,  for  instance,  as  a test  case,  the  power  of  eyesight,  the 
point  in  which  a student  might  be  expected  to  show  the  first  sign  of 
failure.  The  average  maximum  distance  at  which  the  A,  B,  0 students 
can  read  the  small  print  employed  is  respectively  23'4,  24T,  and  24’4 
inches  respectively.  There  is,  it  will  be  seen,  a slight  deterioration  here, 
but  it  is  too  small,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  upon  which  it  is  based, 
to  be  regarded  as  certainly  significant.  Still  less  can  any  conclusion  be 
drawn  with  safety  if  we  adopt  the  other  plan  indicated  above.  If,  for 
instance,  we  select  a small  class  containing  about  .10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  with  the  best  eyesight,  this  will  be  secured  by  the  qualification 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  read  the  small  print  at  a distance  of  at  least  35 
inches,  with  the  further  restriction  that  the  weaker  eye  of  the  two  car. 
do  the  same  at  33  inches.  Such  a class  comprises  196  men.  Now  had 
these  been  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  three  classes.  A,  B,  C,  the 
most  likely  proportions  for  them  to  occur  would  have  been  44,  84, 
and  68.  The  actual  numbers  were  46,  88,  and  62,  which  is  practically 
the  same  thing.  So  again,  if  we  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  select 
the  very  short-sighted  men,  understanding  by  this  all  those  who  cannot 
read  our  type,  with  each  eye,  at  a minimum  distance  of  10  inches.  The 
A class  has  14  per  cent,  of  such  men,  the  B and  C classes  11  per  cent. ; 
showing  again  but  a very  small  difference. 

The  main  point  in  which  an  uumistakeable  inferiority  can  be 
established  on  the  part  of  the  high-honour  men  is  in  “ pulling  power.” 
Their  average  is  81 '5,  whilst  that  of  the  B and  C classes  is  in  each  case 
84 ‘5.  A difference  of  about  4 per  cent,  is,  after  all,  small;  but  it  is  not 
small  enough  to  be  considered  accidental.  Presumably  it  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  non-reading  men  indulge  more  in  games  (such  as  rowing) 
v'hich  develope  this  power.  I should  hardly  have  expected  this,  but  see 
no  other  plausiljle  explanation.  * 

We  may  conclude  then,  so  far  as  our  data  go,  that  intellectual 
superiority  is  not  in  the  slightest  significant  degree  either  correlated 
with  any  kind  of  natural  ph}"sical  superiority  or  inferiority,  and  that  it 
does  not  even  indirectly  lead  to  any  general  superiority  or  inferiority. 
{See  Table  III.,  page  314.) 

III.  There  is  one  other  point,  of  some  importance  on  several 
grounds,  on  which  our  statistics  throw  some  light.  This  is  the  age  of 
physical  maturity.  So  far  as  our  students  are  concerned — and  they  may 

* The  actual  difi'erence  is  greatest  in  respect  of  breathing  power,  but  I lay  less 
stress  on  this  than  on  the  pulling  power,  because  it  does  not  display  itself  continuously 
through  all  three  classes. 
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doubtless  be  regarded  as  being  in  this  respect  a sample  of  the  social 
class  to  which  they  belong — the  maximum  of  physical  power  is  reached 
at  about  the  age  of  22  or  23  ; after  this  a faint,  but  undeniable,  decline 
begins  to  set  in.  The  Table  II.  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper  (page  313) 
will  display  all  the  evidence  there  is  to  give  on  this  head.* 

In  the  very  short  time  at  disposal,  I have  not  been  able  to  insist 
upon  more  than  one  or  two  conclusions  which  seemed  of  most  novelty 
and  importance.  But  there  are  several  points  upon  which  the  criticism 
and  co-operation  of  other  observers,  particularly  foreign  observers,  is  so 
desirable,  that  I should  like  briefly  to  call  attention  to  them. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  have  similar  inquiries  been  undertaken  else- 
where ? Any  such  reference  would  not  only  enable  us  to  enlarge  our 
statistical  area,  but  would  probably  help  to  clear  up  several  ditficulties- 
and  uncertainties. 

2.  Again,  as  regards  the  instruments  in  use.  That  these  are  quite 
trustworthy  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  here  used — that  is,  where 
identically  the  same  instruments  are  used  throughout,  by  persons  of  much 
the  same  age,  and  of  similar  training — I have  no  doubt.  But  some 
caution  is  needed,  and  further  experience  is  desirable,  before  we  can 
safely  compare  results  obtained  with  different  instruments  at  distant 
places.  The  instruments  themselves  are  of  rather  delicate  construction. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  those  for  testing  the  “ pull  ” and  “ squeeze’^ 
a very  small  movement  of  the  handles  displaces  considerably  the 
registering  dial  index.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  of  two 
instruments  intended  to  be  precisely  alike,  one  might  be  somewhat  more 
convenient  to  handle,  and  might  in  consequence  show  better  results. 
Comparison  of  results  obtained  at  different  places,  if  accompanied  by 
occasional  interchange  of  the  instruments  employed,  would  soon  show 
if  these  doubts  were  justified, 

3.  Again,  as  regards  the  particular  physical  tests  here  resorted  to. 
They  are  the  outcome  of  much  thought  and  experience  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Galton  and  others,  but  no  one  would  claim  that  improvements  could 
not  be  introduced.  Many  qualifications  have  to  be  simultaneously  kept 
in  view.  The  instruments  must  be  simple,  durable,  and  accurate.  The 
physical  action  which  we  test  must  be  one  which  can  be  exerted  readily 
by  every  new  comer,  and  without  fear  of  strain.  And,  what  is  important, 
it  must  be  an  action  for  which  previous  training  has  given  only  general 
and  not  special  aptitude.  The  distance  to  which  a man  could  shoot  an 
arrow  would  answer  some  of  these  purposes,  but  those  who  were  practised 
archers  would  enjoy  an  unfair  advantage.  This  opens  up,  of  course,  the 
question  of  physical  “cramming.”  We  want  presumably  to  test  what 
may  be  called  inherent  or  normal  physical  capacity  at  the  time  in 


* Note. — As  most  of  the  men  were  measured  only  once,  and  the  period  under 
investigation  is  short,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  able  to  pursue  the  same 
men  through  a succession  of  years.  The  men  (say)  of  24  are  not  those  of  19 
measured  five  years  later.  But  for  statistical  purposes  this  does  not  matter,  provided 
we  may  assume,  as  I think  we  safely  may,  that  they  belong  in  all  relevant  respects 
to  the  same  class. 
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question.  If  physical  proficiency  is  ever  brought  into  competitive 
examination,  we  should  like  to  know  whether  the  iiarticular  exercise 
selected  is  one  in  which  tinusual  advantage  can  be  secured  by  those  who 
have  sedulously  practised  it  for  a short  time  previously,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  accomplished  trainer. 


Table  I. 

CojiPAKATivE  Excellence  in  differeiit  Physical  Capacities. 


— 

Eyes. 

Pull. 

Squeeze. 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight. 

1st  Class.  Eyes 

34-6 

86-6 

83-5 

263-2 

69-40 

157-1 

Pull 

25.4 

113-0 

93-9 

280-2 

69-82 

167-3 

,,  Squeeze 

24-2 

96-5 

103-7 

278-7 

70-45 

170-1 

,,  Breath 

24-9 

94-3 

92-4 

320-5 

71-19 

167-3- 

„ Height 

25-3 

88-0 

90-4 

286-7 

73-25 

171-5 

Average  Student 

24-1 

83-5 

84-2 

254 ‘5 

68-94 

153-4 

This  table  has  been  constructed  by  selecting  the  best  tenth  of  the 
total  in  each  of  five  physical  capacities.  The  columns,  other  than  that 
for  which  they  have  been  thus  selected,  show  how  the  average  of  this 
tenth,  or  first  class,”  stands  in  respect  of  each  other  such  physical 
capacity.  The  bottom  row  of  figures  gives  the  average  capacity  of  the 
whole  mass  of  students  from  which  these  first  classes  have  been  succes- 
sively selected.  Thus  the  first  class  in  respect  of  pulling  power  can  read 
on  the  average  at  a distance  of  25'4  inches  as  against  a general  student’s 
average  of  24T  inches  ; they  can  squeeze  93'9  lb.  as  against  a general 
average  of  84'2  lb.,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  25  distinct 
comparisons  thus  yielded  there  is  only  one  case  in  v/hich  great  superiority 
in  one  respect  is  not  correlated  with  actual  superiority  in  each  other 
respect. 

Table  II. 


Physical  Development  op  Students  in  general  from  18  to  25. 


Ho. 

Age. 

Eyes. 

Pull. 

Squeeze. 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight. 

80 

18 

24-0 

79-2 

81  -9 

237-3 

68-72 

150-8 

276 

19 

24-8 

79-3 

81-6 

250-8 

68-93 

150-5 

564 

20 

24-2 

82-6 

83-6 

253-9 

69-05 

153-3 

479 

21 

23-6 

84-0 

83-8 

257-0 

68-96 

154-1 

353 

22 

24-6 

86-2 

86-2 

256-6 

68-91 

154-2 

159 

23 

22-8 

84-0 

85-0 

259-4 

69-12 

153-5 

80 

24 

24-8 

88-4 

85-6 

255-8 

68-73 

156-0 

143 

25 

23-3 

82-7 

84-1 

253-2 

68-53 

155-1 

This  table  contains  the  total  number  of  students  measured,  viz., 
2,134,  arranged  in  respect  of  age.  If  the  drift  of  these  figures  be  dis- 
played diagrammatically,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  the  maximum 
physical  efficiency  is  reached  at  about  22  or  23.  To  the  age  of  25  are 
referred  all  those  who  were  over  25. 
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Table  III. 


Class  A.  (487  Men). 


No. 

Age. 

Eyes. 

Pull. 

Squeeze. 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight. 

10 

18 

21-3 

75-8 

75-3 

244 ‘0 

68-13 

142-6 

42 

19 

22-6 

75-3 

80-9 

255-5 

69-04 

148-0 

99 

20 

23-7 

81-2 

83-5 

252-7 

69-00 

152-1 

104 

21 

23-6 

81-6 

82-8 

255-2 

68-82 

152-3 

94 

22 

24-3 

83-9 

87-1 

257-2 

68-71 

154-0 

48 

23 

21-9 

82-0 

84‘2 

262-8 

69-11 

149-7 

33 

24 

23-6 

84-9 

84-0 

261-5 

68-90 

154-8 

57 

25 

23-0 

80-9 

82-7 

251-0 

68-59 

154-6 

Average 

23-4 

81-5 

83-5 

235-6 

68-85 

152-5 

Class  B.  (913  Men), 


No. 

Age. 

Eyes. 

Pull. 

Squeeze. 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight. 

38 

18 

24-4 

77-4 

82-1 

235-0 

68-92 

148-5 

136 

19 

25-4 

78-7 

80-3 

249-8 

68-78 

149-7 

280 

20 

24-0 

82-5 

84-2 

255-1 

69-08 

153-5 

212 

21 

23-5 

83*7 

83-7 

257-2 

68-84 

153-0 

136 

22 

24-6 

84-7 

85-3 

257-2 

69-17 

153-3 

54 

23 

22-7 

81-5 

83-5 

259-0 

69-31 

154-0 

21 

24 

26-1 

90-6 

87-4 

261-5 

68-93 

157-7 

36 

25 

22-6 

85-8 

86-1 

264-5 

68-83 

157-2 

Average 

24-1 

83-2 

84-4 

254-9 

69-00 

152-8 

Class  C.  (734  Men). 


No. 

Age. 

Eyes. 

Pull. 

Squeeze. 

Breath. 

Height. 

Weight. 

32 

18 

24-4 

82-4 

83-7 

238-0 

68-68 

156-0 

98 

19 

24-8 

81-8 

83-6 

250-0 

69-10 

152-9 

185 

20 

24-8 

83-5 

82-8 

252-7 

69 '03 

153-6 

163 

21 

23-7 

86-1 

84-5 

258-1 

69-23 

156-0 

123 

22 

34-4 

89-5 

86-6 

255-5 

68-79 

155-4 

57 

23 

23-8 

88-1 

87-2 

256-4 

68-97 

156-2 

26 

24 

25-4 

87-4 

86-1 

244-0 

68-35 

156-0 

50 

25 

24-0 

82-5 

84-2 

247-5 

68-24 

154-2 

Average 

24-4 

85-2 

84-5 

252  - 9 

68-93 

154-8 

These  tables  represent  the  comparative  physical  proficiency  of  the 
three  intellectual  classes,  A,  B,  C ; at  each  age,  and  on  a general  average. 
The  “ squeeze  ” is  the  mean  of  the  two  hands  estimated  separately.  It 
will  he  seen  that  the  high  honour,  or  hard-reading  men,  are,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  below  the  two  other  classes  in  each  respect,  but  that  the  difference 
is  very  small,  and  in  most  cases  may  be  the  result  of  accident. 
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The  Physical  Condition  of  Children  seen  in  Schools,  and  the  Local 
Distribution  of  Conditions  of  Defective  Development. 

BY 

Francis  Warner,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P. 



A joint  committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association  and  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  having  undertaken  to  draw  up  a report  on 
conditions  of  child  life,  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  State  and  those  of  philan- 
thropy, I undertook  to  examine  50,000  children*  in  schools  and  to 
prepare  statistics.  A brief  account  of  the  children  is  here  given  ; other 
material  is  presented  in  Section  IV.  of  this  Congress.f 

The  physical  condition  of  the  child-population  can  only  be 
determined  by  observation  ; a general  analysis  of  the  points  observed  is 
given  in  Tables  III.,  IV. 

The  physical  signs  observed. — The  epicanthis,  a fold  of  skin 
abnormally  developed  across  the  inner  angle  of  the  opening  of  the  eye- 
lids, giving  an  appearance  of  great  width  between  the  eyes. 

Frontals  overacting . — The  frontal  muscles  produce  horizontal 
creases  in  the  forehead,  which  may  be  deep  if  these  muscles  overact 
coarsely ; sometimes  the  muscles  are  seen  Avorking  under  the  skin  in 
vermicular  fashion  Avith  an  athetoid  moA'ement;  in  other  cases  the 
action  is  tine,  producing  a dull  forehead.  Suph  OA'eraction  does  not 
necessarily  erase  expression. 

Corrugation. — Knitting  the  eye-broAvs,  draAving  the  eye-broAvs 
together ; vertical  creases  are  thus  produced.  This  may  co-exist  Avith 
frontals  OA'eracting. 

Orbicularis  oculi  relaxed. — There  is  a large  thin  muscle  encircling 
the  eye-lids,  its  tone  giA'es  sliarpness  of  outline  to  the  loAver  lid  so  that 
its  coiiA-exity  is  seen ; its  action  is  increased  in  laughter.  When  this 
muscle  is  relaxed  there  is  fulness  or  bagginess  under  the  eyes. 

Hand-balance  nervous. — Here  the  AA'rist  is  drooped,  the  palm 
slightl}’  contracted  laterally,  the  thumb  and  fingers  extended  backAvards 
at  their  junction  Avith  the  palm. 

Hand-balance  weak. — In  this  type  of  balance  the  Avrist  is  slightly 
drooped,  the  palm  contracted  laterally,  and  the  digits  are  slightly  fiexed. 
In  examples  of  less  degree  the  thumbs  only  are  drooped. 

Zorc^os/s.— When  the  hands  are  held  out  an  altered  balance  of  the 
spine  may  be  seen  Avith  arching  fonvard  in  the  lumber  region,  Avhile  the 
upper  part  betAA^een  the  shoulders  is  throAvn  back. 

Mental  dulness. — In  this  particular,  reliance  Avas  placed  on  the 
teacher’s  reports.  I am  not  responsible  for  any  mental  examination. 

* ToAvards  the  expenses  of  this  investigation  grants  Avere  made  by  the  British 
Medical  Association  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  Scientific  Grants  Committee. 

■f  Vide  Transactions  of  the  SeA'enth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography,  Volume  IV.,  p.  10. 
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Low  nutrition  was  entered  against  a case  if  the  child  were  thin  or 
pale  (delicate).  The  children  were  not  examined  medically  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  disease,  and  no  information  was  recorded  as  to  their 
feeding. 

Table  III.  giving  analysis  of  conditions  of  defective  development.^ 

Table  IV.  giving  analysis  of  abnormal  nerve-signs. 

The  standard  or  degree  of  defectiveness. — In  making  observations 
it  would  be  possible  to  take  notes  of  such  cases  only  as  appear  to  be 
practically  abnormal,  describing  the  facts  on  which  the  opinion  is 
grounded.  In  this  inquiry,  especially  in  the  schools  seen  during  1890-91, 
I tried  to  record  all  abnormal  conditions  seen,  whether  the  child  appeared 
to  be  abnormal  or  not.  The  distribution  of  abnormal  conditions,  as 
well  as  of  exceptional  children  in  the  schools  was  thus  determined.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  conditions  of  bodily  development  vary 
much  in  different  districts  ; but  the  cases  were  not  analysed  and  arranged 
in  groups  till  the  visits  to  schools  were  completed,  so  that  I can  assure 
you  my  mind  was  ot  prejudiced  in  making  observations.  The  date 
of  each  visit  has  been  preservetl.  In  many  schools  I was  struck  by  the 
comporative  absence  of  defects  in  the  palate,  ears,  &c.  and  conversely 
by  the  large  number  of  other  particular  deviations  from  the  normal. 
When  I found  this  to  be  the  case,  I usually  reviewed  each  child  in  a 
group  to  correct  or  revise  my  Observations.  The  abnormal  child 
presents  a combination  of  defects.  A single  abnormal  condition  of 
development,  as  an  isolated  fact,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate 
the  child’s  brain  as  probably  abnormal,  a child  may  have  a narrow 
palate  and  be  mentally  bright.  When  several  defects  in  development 
and  in  brain  action  co-exist  with  a report  of  mental  dulness  from  the 
teacher,  the  child  is  probably  “ exceptional  ”,  especially  if  its  nutrition 
be  low. 

Table  V.,  giving per-centage  of  conditions  of  defective  development 
calculated  upon  the  numbers  seen  in  20  districts. — For  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  local  distribution  of  defects,  as  far  as  my  notes  go, 
66  schools,  containing, — boys,  18,137;  girls,  16,854;  total,  34,991, — 
are  grouped  for  20  areas ; 12  in  London  north  of  Thames,  5 south  of 
Thames,  and  3 groups  in  or  around  Croydon,  Guildford,  and  Wey- 
bridge.  From  this  table  it  appears  probable  that  certain  localities  tend 
to  produce  a large  per-centage  of  certain  defects  which  are  less  common 
elsewhere.  The  poorer  districts  do  not  appear  necessarily  to  produce 
the  worst-made  children ; thus,  for  live  National  schools  in  Kensington 
and  Chelsea,  defects  in  development  were  12  • 6 per  cent. ; and  for  two 
Board  schools  in  Islington  7 ' 4 per  cent.  The  local  circumstances  of 
the  groups  were  not  investigated,  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  inquiry,  but  such  work  appears  to  be  practicable,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  local  distribution  of  defects 
must  precede  any  future  attempts  to  determine  their  causation,  and  the 
possible  means  of  their  removal. 

♦ Tables  I.  and  II.,  which  embody  other  statistics  derived  from  this  investigation, 
will  be  found  in  Volume  IV.,  pp.  13  and  14. 
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Table  III. 


General  Statistical  Summary. 


General  Analysis  of  Cases  seen. 


0.  of  Children 
Seen. 

0.  of  Children 
Noted. 

ases  with  De- 
fect in  De- 
velopment. 

ises  present- 
ing Abnormal 
Nerve-signs. 

elicate,  Pale  or 
Thin  (Nutri- 
tion low). 

OTorted  by 

Teachers  as 
Mentally  Dull. 

ye  Cases : 

Squints,  &c„ 
not  Ophthal- 
mia. 

o 

Q 

n 

Pi 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

I.— XIX. 

Poor  Law  District  and  Separate 

Schools  : — 

C®' 

5,88't 

1,332 

888 

889 

236 

510 

205 

Totals  - - •< 

3,947 

685 

475 

388 

93 

281 

112 

It. 

9,831 

2,017 

1,363 

1,277 

329 

791 

317 

X.— XXVIII. 

Certified  Industrial  Schools : — 

1,588 

600 

329 

332 

41 

223 

51 

Totals  - -5®- 

407 

91 

62 

57 

28 

47 

20 

It. 

1,995 

591 

391 

389 

69 

270 

74 

XXIX.— XXXIV. 

Homes  and  Orphanages 

* 

774 

172 

107 

112 

14 

68 

28 

Totals  - --5®- 

1,049 

186 

134 

112 

35 

113 

27 

Li. 

1,823 

358 

241 

224 

49 

181 

55 

I. -XXXIV. 

Total  of  Institutions  atC®' 

WHICH  CniLDKEN  ARE  -< 

8,246 

5,403 

1,994 

962 

1,324 

671 

l,a33 

557 

291 

156 

801 

441 

287 

159 

Boarded  - - • 

13,649 

2,956 

1,995 

1,890 

447 

1,242 

446 

XXXV.— C. 

Public  Elementary  and  Day 

Schools : — 

rB. 

18,137 

3,462 

2,213 

2,021 

707 

1,387 

531 

Totals  - --5®- 

16,854 

2,492 

1,491 

1,406 

781 

973 

453 

It. 

34,991 

5,954 

3,704 

3,427 

1,488 

2,360 

981 

Cl.— CVI. 

other  Schools : — 

rn. 

501 

113 

79 

59 

32 

28 

18 

Totals  • -■< 

886 

153 

73 

. Ill 

36 

49 

25 

It. 

1,387 

266 

152 

170 

68 

77 

43 

I.-CVI. 

(B. 

26,884 

6,579 

3,616 

3,413 

1,030 

2,216 

836 

•Grand  Total  of  all  the  j g. 

23,143 

3,607 

2,235 

2,074 

973 

1,463 

637 

106  Schools  - -I 

Ct. 

50,027 

9,186 

5,851 

5,487 

2,003 

3,679 

1,473 
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Table  III. — 


Further  Analysis 


Analysis  of  Conditions  of  Defect  in  Development. 

lial  abnor- 
ality. 

.te  Defec- 

External  Ears 
Defective.  j 

IS 

S3 

Q S' 

P'S 

u > 

s s 
o 

‘E 

o 

8. 

9. 

10 

11. 

12. 

I.— XIX. 

Poor  law  Schools 

(H. 

387 

216 

257 

12-1 

254 

Totals  » 

1 

-1G. 

171 

1.33 

81 

101 

160 

I 

l.T. 

558 

349 

338 

225 

414 

XX.— XXVIII. 

Certified  Industrial  Schools  : — 

p. 

160 

67 

103 

28 

122 

Totals  » • 

1 

■r* 

40 

18 

3 

3 

21 

1 

LT. 

200 

85 

109 

31 

143 

XXIX.— XXXIV. 

Eomes  and  Orphanages ; — 

Tb. 

34 

32 

41 

14 

27 

Totals  * 

-jo. 

79 

30 

9 

18 

38 

Lt. 

113 

62 

50 

32 

65 

I.-XXXIV. 

rs. 

581 

315 

404 

166 

403 

TOIAI.  op  iNSTIXmONS  at  J 
■WHICH  ChILDEEH  AKE  BOAEDED  | 

290 

181 

93 

122 

219 

1 

Lt. 

871 

496 

497 

288 

622 

XXXV.— c. 

Public  Elementary 

rs. 

910 

418 

621  ' 

338 

483 

Totals  • • 

734 

332 

158 

248 

400 

It. 

1,644 

780 

779 

586 

883 

Cl.— CVI. 

other  Schools : — 

rs. 

37 

33 

22 

10 

22 

Totals  • • 

1 

-jo. 

24 

12 

17 

14 

26 

• 

1 

Lx. 

61 

45 

39 

24 

48 

I.-CVI. 

LB. 

1,528 

796 

1,047 

514 

908 

Geakd  Total  op  all  the 
Schools  ... 

— V — 

o 

rH 

1,048 

525 

268 

384 

645 

It. 

2,576 

1,321 

1,315 

898 

1,553 
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continued, 
of  Cases  seen. 


Analysis  of  Defective  Nerve  Signs. 


General  Balance 
« Bad. 

Expression  De- 
fective. 

U 

> 

O 

CO 

§1 

Pm 

15. 

03  Corrugation. 

w Orbicularis 
7*  Oculi  Relaxed. 

KJ  Eye  Movements 
9°  Defective. 

© 

© 

s 

^ . 
M 

© 

19. 

(o  Hand  Balance 
P Nervous. 

to  Hand  Balance 
P Weak. 

© 

© 

•4^ 

CH 

© 

he 

a 

S 

22. 

« Lordosis. 

to  Other  Nervo 

r-  Signs. 

14, 

259 

423 

38 

121 

120 

66 

93 

189 

80 

36 

144 

32 

146 

107 

4 

66 

75 

47 

55 

66 

25 

45 

71 

106 

405 

530 

42 

18J 

195 

113 

148 

255 

105 

81 

215 

12 

56 

175 

28 

30 

87 

13 

35 

49 

25 

14 

34 

6 

21 

14 

5 

6 

11 

8 

5 

14 

3 

4 

13 

18 

77 

189 

33 

35 

98 

21 

40 

63 

28 

18 

47 



17 

43 

4 

12 

37 

1 

2 

47 

2 

2 

8 

1 

31 

28 

6 

10 

32 

2 

9 

41 

8 

6 

13 

1 

48 

71 

10 

22 

69 

3 

11 

88 

10 

8 

21 

86 

332 

641 

70 

163 

244 

80 

130 

285 

. 107 

62 

186 

39 

198 

149 

15 

81 

118 

57 

69 

121 

36 

55 

97 

125 

630 

790 

85 

244 

362 

137 

199 

406 

143 

107 

283 

110 

344 

659 

123 

351 

647 

136 

404 

427 

319 

124 

237 

123 

254 

132 

23 

243 

329 

245 

415 

358 

214 

202 

131 

233 

698 

791 

146 

594 

876 

381 

819 

785 

633 

326 

368 

6 

.18 

22 

6 

8 

7 

3 

16 

3 

19 

8 

11 

11 

22 

13 

2 

19 

38 

17 

32 

25 

U 

22 

6 

16 

40 

35 

8 

27 

45 

20 

48 

28 

30 

30 

17 

201 

694 

1,322 

199 

522 

798 

219 

650 

715 

445 

184 

434 

173 

474 

294 

40 

343 

485 

319 

616 

504 

261 

279 

234 

374 

1,168 

1,616 

239 

865 

1,283 

638 

1,066 

1,219 

706 

463 

668 
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Table  IV. 


Analysis  of  Records  of  50,027  Children  as  seen  in  Schools. 
Defects  in  Development  in  Corelation  with  “ Abnormal  Nerve-signs,” 
“ Low  Nutrition,  ’ and  “Mental  Dulness,”  as  reported  by  the  Teachers. 


Total  Number  presentini?  each 
Condition  respectively. 

Abnormal 

Nerve-signs. 

Low  Nutrition. 

Mental  Dulness. 

Boys. 

Girls.jTotal. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Total  of  c.ases  presenting  defects  in 
development  - - - • 

B.  3,616.  G.  2235.  T.  .5,861. 

1,975 

1,096 

3,071 

733 

726 

1,459 

1,398 

928 

2,326 

Cranial  abnormalities 

B.  1,528.  G.  1,018.  T.  2,576. 

850 

531 

1,381 

392 

480 

872 

631 

477 

1,111 

Defects  of  palate  ... 

B.  796.  G.  535.  T.  1331. 

111 

262 

703 

173 

155 

328 

321 

232 

556 

Defects  of  external  ear 

B.  1,017.  G.  268.  T.  1,315. 

566 

128 

691 

196 

72 

268 

310 

103 

443 

Bpicanthis  . . . - 

B.  514.  G.  381.  T.  898. 

227 

160 

387 

65 

73 

138 

192 

136 

328 

Other  defects  in  development 
B.  903.  G.  615.  T.  1,563. 

555 

355 

910 

189 

172 

361 

383 

263 

646 

Nerve-signs  in  Co-relation  with  “Defects  in  Development,  “Low 
Nutrition,”  and  “ Mental  Dulness,”  as  reported  by  the  Teachers. 


Total  Number  presenting  each 
Condition  respectively. 

Defects  in 
Development. 

Low  Nutrition. 

Mental  Dulness. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Total  of  cases  presenting  abnormal 
nerve-signs  - - - ’ 

B.  3,413.  G.-2,071.  T.  5,437. 

1,975 

1,096 

3,071 

635 

598 

1,233 

1,370 

880 

2,250 

General  balance  defective 

B.  201.  G.  173.  T.  374. 

138 

86 

224 

47 

56 

103 

99 

72 

171 

Expression  defective 

B.  694.  G.  474.  T.  1,168. 

493 

329 

822 

191 

146 

337 

369 

253 

622 

Brontals  overacting  - 

B.  1,322.  G.  294.  T.  1,616 

583 

145 

728 

221 

64 

285 

548 

136 

684 

Corrugation  . . - 

B.  199.  G.  40.  T.  239. 

105 

22 

127 

45 

6 

51 

91 

21 

112 

Orbicularis  oculi  relaxed  • 

B.  522.  G.  343.  T.  865. 

361 

224 

585 

112 

112 

224 

208 

158 

366 

Eye  movements  defective 

B.  798.  G.  485.  T.  1,283. 

500 

298 

798 

130 

150 

280 

329 

222 

551 

Head-balance  weak 

B.  219.  G.  319.  T.  538. 

151 

178 

329 

46 

109 

155 

97 

145 

242 

Hand-balance  weak 

B.  715.  G.  504.  T.  1,219. 

375 

196 

571 

115 

107 

222 

286 

178 

464 

Hand-balance  nervous 

B.  550.  G.  516.  T.  1,066. 

253 

205 

458 

111 

158 

269 

189 

170 

359 

Finger  twitches  - 

B.  445.  G.  261.  T.  706. 

202 

99 

301 

90 

95 

185 

143 

78 

221 

Lordosis  - - - 

B.  184.  G.  279.  T.  463. 

92 

107 

199 

36 

87 

123 

72 

85 

157 

Other  nerve  signs  • 

B.  434.  G.  234.  T.  668. 

278 

135 

413 

104 

58 

162 

228 

125 

353 
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Table  V. 

Public  Elementary  Schools  (XXXV.-C.).  Conditions  of  De- 
fective Development.  Per-centages  in  Cases  seen  in 
Twenty  Districts. 

This  table  represents  the  distribution  of  cases  of  “ some  defects  in 
development.”  {See  column  3 in  the  centre  of  the  table.)  Xext,  it 
shows  the  ratio  of  each  defect  to  the  number  seen  in  each  area.  {See 
columns  8 to  12  on  the  left  hand.)  It  shows  also  the  ratio  of  each 
defect  to  the 'cases  of  mal-development.  {See  columns  8 to  12  on  the 
right  hand.) 

It  must  be  observed  : 

(1.)  That  the  data  contained  in  this  table  are  necessarily  limited. 
The  children  examined  in  the  several  areas  were  comparatively  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  child-population  of  each  district. 

(2.)  That  in  order  to  draw  final  conclusions  as  to  the  causation  of 
defects  and  their  distribution  in  various  localities,  a much  larger  number 
of  children  must  be  seen. 


Table  showing  Per-centa 

ge  of 

Table  showing  Ter-centage  of  Development  Conditions 

015-1 

Development  Conditions 

respectively  unon  Number  of  Children  seen. 

respectively  Tipon  the 

^ 3 

O 03 
O ^ 

Development  Cases- 

1 

4^ 

The  Letters  refer 
to  the  Groups  in  Table 

Cranial 

lorinalit 

<19 
O > 

■3  i 

S X 

HI 

. 

pi's 

. © o 

gp  S 

bC  ct 
30 
3 “2  ^ 
V 3 S 

o 

*s  s 

u o 

6 
c5  Q 

P-l  o 

o ; 

« ^ § 

S 

P S - 

uO  g 

VI. 

< 

(5 

H p, 

a 

S yj 

<: 

R 

R 

o'~ 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

3. 

8. 

E). 

10. 

11. 

12. 

A.  Kensington,  (®' 

Chelsea,  < 

6-4 

4-1 

3-6 

2-9 

5-n 

1-2 

2-0 

2-8 

2-4 

1-8 

15-0 

9-6 

44*5 

43*1 

2t"4 

30*2 

.33-4 

12-8 

13-4 

29'3 

IG'7 

19-2 

Pimlico. 

5‘4 

3-3 

3-3 

2-3 

2-2 

12-6 

42-7 

2G-4 

26-1 

18-8 

17-S 

Cb. 

5-9 

2-9 

3-1 

1-1 

2-0 

11-G 

50-0 

25-0 

2G-9 

WO 

17-7 

B.  Marylebone  -■< 

4-1 

2-9 

0-9 

1-3 

3-2 

9-5 

43-9 

31-0 

9-4 

13'7 

31-4 

/ 

Lt. 

5-0 

2-9 

2-0 

1-2 

2-6 

10'5 

47-8 

28-0 

19'0 

11-6 

25-2 

CB. 

4-2 

4-6 

5*5 

3-8 

3 8 

15-7 

2G-8 

29-2 

34-1 

24-3 

24- 3 

C.  St.  Pancras  -s 

4-4 

3-2 

1-4 

2-7 

2-8 

11-2 

40-0 

28'3 

12-8 

24'2 

25-7 

It. 

4-3 

3-9 

3'6 

3-3 

3-4 

13-6 

31-6 

29-0 

26-4 

23-8 

24 -.S 

/B. 

4-7 

1-G 

3-3 

0 6 

0-8 

9-7 

48'9 

17-0 

34-0 

6-3 

8*5 

D.  Strand  - -< 

6-6 

1-7 

0-6 

1-3 

2-2 

11-5 

61-5 

15-4 

57*7 

ll'o 

19-2 

(t. 

5-8 

1-7 

2-0 

0-9 

1-4 

10-5 

55-5 

16-0 

19-0 

9-0 

14-0 

5-3 

1-5 

2-1 

1-1 

2-8 

10-7 

50-0 

14-2 

20'0 

ll’l 

2G-1 

E.  Clerkenwell 

4-2 

1-0 

0-9 

I'O 

1-9 

8-0 

53-4 

12'5 

11-3 

12-5 

23-8 

It. 

4-8 

1-2 

1-5 

1-0 

2-3 

9'3 

51-4 

13-5 

16-3 

11-6 

25*2 

^B. 

3-0 

1-6 

1-3 

2-0 

2-0 

S-2 

38-1 

19'4 

16-6 

.31-9 

25'0 

P.  Islington  -< 

3'8 

0-7 

0T> 

0-9 

2-6 

O'G 

58*5 

11-3 

9'4 

13-2 

39'G 

It. 

3-3 

1-1 

I’O 

1-4 

2-3 

7-4 

43-6 

16-0 

13'G 

19-2 

31' 2 

CB. 

5-2 

2-8 

3-1 

2-0 

1-8 

11-5 

46-0 

24'3 

27-0 

16-2 

IG'2 

G,  City  of  London  •< 

7-4 

2'7 

0-5 

0-8 

8-3 

12-0 

62'0 

22-5 

4-2 

7-0 

28-1 

It. 

6-6 

2-7 

1-4 

1-2 

2-8 

11-8 

56-4 

23'1 

12'0 

10'2 

24-0 

fB. 

4-2 

1-9 

3-0 

1-1 

2-4 

10-2 

40-8 

16-8 

29-2 

11-6 

24-0 

H. 'Whitechapel  --I®' 

3-8 

1-7 

1-1 

1-1 

1-8 

7-9 

49-0 

22-5 

14-5 

14-0 

23- 3 

It 

4-0 

1-7 

2-0 

1-1 

2-1 

9-0 

44-4 

19 '3 

22’6 

12-6 

23-7 

i p.  2596.  X 
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Table  V. — continued. 


Talile  showing  Per-centage  of  Development  Conditions 
respectively  upon  Number  of  Children  seen. 


Table  showing  Per-centage  of 
Development  Conditions 
respectively  upon  the 
Development  Cases. 


The  Letters  refer 

•S'3 

q3 

ii'S 

^ OJ 

a 

S3  ^ o 

CO 

is 

Ig-. 

0)  V3 
he  S3 
-2^ 

+3 

.2  ^ 
« s 

cS 
o> 
te +3 
9. 

"3 

CS  ^ 

55  S 9 

is 

P 

43 

!§■ . 
r|  1 

to  the  Groups  in  Table 
VI. 

'O 

^ -a 

‘a 

S-Ss 
5 a 
O’" 

V ® 

^ p 

qj  w CO 

oi 

1 

Ph  "oS 

n 

'S, 

Sr  s 
•3a 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

3. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

(J3. 

5-5 

3-1 

3-6 

2-3 

1-3 

13'8 

40-0 

13-0 

2G-5 

17-0 

9-4 

I.  Stepney  • 

u. 

4-2 

3-7 

1-2 

1-7 

2-2 

11-8 

35-4 

31-2 

10-4 

14-5 

18-7 

^T. 

4-8 

3-4 

2-4 

2-0 

1-7 

12-8 

38-0 

26-7 

18-7 

15-9 

13-6 

(B. 

7-8 

1-9 

5-8 

3-0 

4-0 

16'8 

46-4 

11-6 

34-8 

16-9 

24-1 

J.  St.  George’s-in-_ 
the-East 

u. 

4-8 

2’7 

1-5 

1-9 

5-2 

10-9 

44-4 

23'4 

14-2 

17-4 

47-G 

(.T. 

6’4 

2-3 

3-8 

2-4 

4-5 

14'1 

43-7 

16-5 

27-4 

17-1 

32-5 

''3. 

5-1 

3-0 

4-4 

2-6 

3-0 

1.5-0 

34-2 

20-4 

29-6 

17-5 

20-4 

K.  Bethnal  Green- 

G. 

1-2 

3-1 

1-1 

. 1-2 

2-0 

6-4 

20-0 

50'0 

17-5 

20-0 

32-5 

-.1. 

3-3 

3-0 

2-8 

2-0 

2-5 

10-9 

30-4 

28-8 

26-3 

18-2 

23-6 

4-5 

5-5 

3-9 

0-6 

1-8 

11-2 

49 '5 

48-5 

35-1 

5-4 

16-2 

L.  Hackney 

G. 

9'0 

2'5 

1-4 

1-0 

2-5 

12'1 

72-0 

20-0 

12'0 

8-0 

20-0 

^T. 

6-1 

4-3 

3-0 

0-7 

2-0 

11-5 

53-2 

37-1 

25-8 

6*4 

17-7 

6-0 

2-6 

1-8 

3-1 

3-8 

14-0 

43-5 

18-8 

12-3 

22-4 

27-5 

M.  Battersea 

G. 

5-7 

1-0 

0-4 

1-1 

3-2 

8-7 

65-4 

11-9 

4-7 

13-0 

36-9 

..T. 

5-9 

1-8 

1-1 

21 

3-5 

11-4 

51-8 

16-2 

9-9 

18-9 

31-0 

N.  Camberwell, 

Wahvorth,  < 

^B. 

6-6 

2-  5 

3-8 

1-7 

2'9 

12-4 

53-2 

20-2 

30'8 

13-8 

23'4 

G. 

3-0 

a-  0 

1-1 

1-6 

2-3 

7-8 

37-2 

24-4 

13-9 

20-9 

.30-2 

and  Stockwell 

-T. 

4-4 

2-7 

2-2 

1-1 

2-6 

9-7 

45-5 

22-2 

22-7 

11-6 

26-6 

0.  Bermondsey 

and  St.  ■! 

''B. 

6-2 

2-2 

3-7 

1-4 

4-4 

13-5 

46-1 

lG-2 

27-9 

11-0 

33-3 

G. 

3-6 

1-2 

0-5 

1-6 

1-2 

7-0 

51-8 

18-3 

7-4 

24-0 

18-5 

Saviour’s  | 

vT. 

5-1 

1-8 

2-4 

I'O 

3-1 

10-9 

47*5 

16-8 

22-6 

14-4 

29-3 

P.  Deptford, 

'B. 

3-7 

2'0 

2'6 

1’4 

2-4 

9-6 

39-2 

20-7 

26-9 

14-6 

24-6 

Greenwich, 
and  Wool- 

G. 

5-3 

1-9 

0-9 

1-3 

2-5 

9-3 

67-0 

19-3 

10-5 

14-9 

27-2 

^T. 

4-5 

2-0 

1-8 

1-4 

2-7 

9'5 

47-5 

20-0 

19-2 

14-7 

25-8 

wich. 

( 

''P. 

3-1 

1-7 

3'1 

2-0 

2-2 

10-0 

31-1 

17-7 

31-1 

20-0 

22-2 

Q.  Lewisham 

G. 

6-0 

0-5 

0-5 

1-5 

1-0 

9-2 

67’5 

6-4 

5-4 

16-2 

10-8 

^T. 

4'6 

1-1 

1-8 

1-7 

1-6 

9-6 

47-5 

12-1 

19-3 

18-2 

17-0 

/ 

^B. 

4'9 

2-4 

0-9 

0-8 

2'2 

10-4 

47-3 

23'6 

18-4 

7-9 

21-0 

R..  Guildford 

G. 

6'4 

0-3 

1-0 

0-6 

2-0 

7-7 

70-8 

4-1 

12-5 

8-3 

33-3 

^T. 

5-2 

1-4 

1-4 

0-7 

2-3 

9-1 

56*4 

16-1 

18-1 

8-0 

25-0 

^B. 

5-0 

2-2 

6-0 

2-1 

2-5 

13-6 

36-7 

16-5 

36-7 

15-6 

15*5 

S.  Croydon  - -< 

G. 

2*5 

1-2 

0-8 

1-4 

2-2 

6-9 

36-3 

18-1 

n-3 

20-4 

31-8 

.X. 

3-9 

I'l 

3-2 

VS 

2-1 

10-6 

36-6 

17-0 

31-0 

17-0 

20-2 

'"B. 

2-7 

2-0 

3-2 

2-5 

2-5 

11-0 

23-7 

17-4 

27-7 

22-2 

22-2 

T.  Weybridge 
District. 

G. 

3-7 

1-5 

0-5 

2-0 

1-6 

8-2 

45 ’3 

18-6 

6-6 

24-0 

20-0 

.X. 

3-2 

2-0 

2-0 

2-3 

2-1 

10-1 

32-0 

18-0 

20-0 

23-0 

21-7 

Total  num-r| 
her  of  Cases  4 

5-0 

2-4 

3-4 

1-8 

2-6 

12-2 

41-1 

20-2 

28-0 

15*2 

21-8 

4-3 

1-9 

0-9 

1-4 

2-3 

8-8 

49-1 

22-2 

10-6 

18-6 

26-8 

seen. 

4-6 

2-2 

2-2 

1-6 

2-5 

10-5 

44*3 

10-5 

10-5 

15-8 

23’8 

The  child-material  in  the  school  and  the  ejects  of  training. — 
Educational  boards  and  school  managers  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
the  kind  of  material  the  teachers  have  to  work  upon,  and  alloAvance 
should  be  made  for  this  in  assessing  the  results  of  their  labours.  The 
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character  of  institutions  varies  much  in  this  respect.  The  need  for 
special  training  and  results  thereof  are  indicated  by  particular  nerve- 
signs  which  are  frequent  in  some  schools  while  absent  from  others. 
The  effects  of  physical  training,  or  its  absence,  are  always  observable  ; 
and  the  personal  influence  of  the  teachers  may  be  traced. 

Nervous  children.— The  “ nervous  hand-balance  ” or  “ weak  hand,” 
with  Auger  twitching  and  lordosis,  are  the  principal  signs  of  what  is 
called  nervousness. 

Children  dull  in  school  work,  and  pupils  irregular  in  atten- 
dance : — 

(1.)  There  is  a class  of  children  who  on  account  of  their  physical 
condition  are  unable  to  comply  with  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  school  life ; 

(2.)  Mental  dulness  may  be  due  to  low  development,  or  it  may  be 
due  simply  to  deficiency  of  mental  faculty,  the  brain  being 
otherwise  sound  and  well  made. 

The  attempt  has  thus  been  made,  upon  a limited  scale,  to  take  a 
census  of  the  physical  condition  of  samples  of  the  school  population ; 
if  this  is  found  useful,  it  could  easily  be  canned  out  on  a large  scale. 
The  State  has  undertaken  the  education  of  children  who  form  one-sixth 
part  of  the  population,  while  large  numbers  who  are  homeless  or  help- 
less have  to  be  provided  for.  Philanthropy  is  ever  eager  to  help  the 
children,  yet  the  education  of  the  weaker  members,  who  naturally  tend 
to  failure,  has  never  been  adequately  provided  for.  It  is  thought  that 
reasons  have  been  shown  for  bringing  scientific  observation  to  bear 
upon  these  questions,  which  concern  the  physical  and  mental  status 
of  the  nation. 

y 

An  Examination  into  the  Condition  of  the  Teeth  of  School  Children. 

Preliminary  Peport  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
British'  Dental  Association  to  condnet  the  collectiYe  Investigation 
as  to  the  Condition  of  the  Teeth  of  School  Children. 

J.  S.  Ttjenek  and  W.  B.  Paterson, 

Delegates  of  the  British  Dental  Association. 



The  British  Dental  Association  is  convinced  that  if  more  attention 
were  paid  to  the  teeth  of  children  the  general  sum  of  public  health 
and  well-being  would  be  materially  increased,  inasmuch  as  the  disastrous 
effects  frequently  produced  even  in  early  adult  life  by  the  decay  and  loss 
of  teeth  may,  in  a very  large  majority  of  cases,  be  traced  to  disease  of 
those  Organs  in  childhood.  It  is,  for  example,  a well-known  fact  that  a 
lai’ge  percentage  of  the  young  men  declared  as  being  unfit  for  naval  and 
military  "service  are  rejected  solely  on  the  ground  of  dental  disease  such 
as  might  with  ease  have  been  prevented  by  a comparatively  small  amount 
of  proper  attention  at  an  earlier  age. 

X 2 
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The  Association  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  show  by  means  of 
reliable  statistics  the  amount  of  dental  disease  existing  amongst  children, 
and  thereby  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  some  adequate  provision 
being  made  to  meet  the  evil ; and  also  to  provide  sufficient  data  which 
would  convince  those  in  authority  that  in  giving  attention  to  these 
matters  they  would  be  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  publi<5  at  large,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  children  themselves. 

The  examination  of  the  teeth  of  school  children  in  a number  of 
schools  (mainly  reformatories,  industrial  schools,  and  the  like)  through- 
out the  country,  is  now  being  conducted  by  dental  practitioners 
approved  of  by  the  British  Dental  Association  in  order  to  obtain  statistics 
for  the  following  purposes  : — 

1.  To  acquire  a more  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  children’s 

teeth  at  various  ages. 

2.  To  show  by  means  of  the  facts  thus  acquired  the  disabilities 

under  which  children  freqiiently  suffer  in  their  growth  and 
development,  and  the  important  bearing  this  condition  has 
upon  the  future  health  of  the  individual. 

This  important  investigation  demands  for  its  completion  a longer 
period  of  time  than  has  yet  elapsed  since  its  initiation,  but  such  returns 
as  have  been  made  show  results  which  must  be  of  considerable  value  in 
the  discussion  on  “ the  physical  condition  of  children  at  school,”  and  of 
special  interest  which  relates  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  any  im- 
portant disease ; indeed  the  discussion  could  not  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  dental  caries,  which  from  its  very  prevalence  may  be 
regarded  as  the  dominant  disease  of  childhood,  for  but  a small  proportion 
of  dentures  are  unaffected  by  it. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  statistical  information  is  not  only 
of  a reliable  nature,  but  is  derived  from  not  the  practices  of  dental 
surgeons  or  special  hospitals,  but  from  the  inspection  of  industrial  schools, 
training  ships,  and  other  scholastic  institutions,  and  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  poorer  classes  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  since  healthy  teeth  and  mouths  have  been  as  carefully 
tabulated  as  the  unhealthy. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  state  of  affairs  revealed  by  these 
statistics  is  confined  to  the  lower  classes ; an  examination  has  only  been 
made  of  one  school  consisting  of  the  children  of  well-to-do  or  middle 
class  parents.  The  number  of  pupils  is  unfortunately  too  small  to  give 
a thoroughly  reliable  ratio,  but  it  is  not  withoiit  interest  that  it  holds, 
provisionally  at  least,  the  distinction  of  presenting  the  highest  jjercentage 
of  carious  and  defective  teeth  requiring  attention. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  this  preliminary  report,  which  is  far  from 
exhibiting  the  full  value  of  this  statistical  information,  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  both  of  the  public  and  the  dental  profession 
to  a work  which  is  of  public  utility  in  such  a way  as  to  command  their 
active  co-operation  in  extending  the  scope  of  the  present  investigation, 
so  that  finally  it  may  representative  of  the  whole  community. 

The  number  of  children  on  which  we  have  to  report  at  present  is 
2,333,  consisting  of  1,797  males  and  536  females,  ranging  in  age  from 
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5 to  19  years,  mostly  between  8 and  15  years,  the  average  age  being 
11  years  10  months  (males  11  years  11  months  and  females  11  years 
5 months). 

The  importance  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  this  investigation  may 
be  grasped  from  the  single  fact  that  it  has  involved  the  systematic 
investigation  of  a very  large  number  of  teeth.  It  Avill  be  readily  under- 
stood that  an  investigation  carried  out  by  examiners  from  a printed  code 
of  instructions  who  have  hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of  conferring  with 
the  committee  must  include  many  errors  which  must  be  rectified  in 
future  reports.  This  explanation  is  deemed  necessary,  as  in  a certain 
number  of  schools  the  diseases  affecting  tlie  temporary  teeth  have  not 
been  recorded  with  the  same  exactness  as  those  affecting  the  permanent 
teeth ; not  from  any  disregard  of  the  importance  of  these  teeth,  but 
simply  because  so  many  of  these  deciduous  teeth  would  naturally  be 
lost  at  a not  distant  period  of  time,  it  was  supposed  that  they  did  not 
demand  immediate  treatment. 

The  total  number  of  temporary  teeth  requiring  attention,  either  in 
the  shape  of  filling  but  mostly  of  extraction,  was  1,783  (males  1,236, 
females  547),  representing  respectively  ratios  of  687,  1,021,  and  764  per 
1,000.  The  number  of  carious  teeth  which  were  savable,  and  therefore 
required  filling,  was  3,330  (males  2,623,  females  707).  The  number  of 
teeth  already  lost  was  604  (males  499,  females  105).  The  number  of  teeth 
requiring  extraction  was  2,411  (males  2,017,  females  394).  The  addition 
of  the  figures  falling  under  these  three  heads  shows  the  total  number  of 
teeth  affected  with  caries,  and  relatively  a very  small  number  condemned 
because  of  irregularity  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  6,345  (males  5,139, 
females  1,206),  representing  a ratio  of  2,860,  2,250,  and  2,720  per 
1,000. 

A careful  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the  antagonistic  teeth 
shows  that  the  smallest  fractional  part  of  the  denture  which  can  possibly 
be  entertained  in  any  discussion  as  to  the  proper  radical  treatment  of  the 
normal  dental  organisation  is  either  a pair  of  teeth  or  a set  of  four.  It 
is  only  where  the  irregularity  is  not  symmetrical,  or  if  symmetrical 
where  some  appliance  will  be  inserted  for  effectually  closing  the  space, 
or  where  the  age  of  the  patient  precludes  the  reasonable  anticipation  of 
any  subsequent  rectification  of  the  loss,  that  it  can  be  asserted  that 
radical  treatment  by  the  loss  of  a single  tooth  is  applicable.  The  sub- 
sequent movement  of  the  teeth  which  results  from  loss  of  judiciously 
applied  symmetrical  extraction  is  such  that  sometimes  even  an  expert 
may  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  say  such  teeth  as  the  first  molars  have  ever 
been  extracted. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  beneficent  results  of  such  treatment,  and 
to  produce  uniformity  of  practice  in  this,  it  is  calculated  that  an  addi- 
tional number  of  609  teeth  might  be  sacrificed  with  advantage  to  the 
individuals. 

It  was  also  found  that  a certain  number  of  permanent  teeth  had  not 
been  erupted,  and  judging  from  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  from 
the  time  when  they  should  have  been  so,  it  was  considered  very 
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improbable  that  they  should  be  erupted  at  any  subsequent  period.  Such 
absent  teeth  amounted  to  93  (males  77,  females  16). 

A certain  number  of  cases  have  been  regarded  as  perfect  dentures, 
although  they  require  cleansing,  removal  of  tartar,  or  even  obstruction  of 
some  remnants  of  the  baby  teeth. 

In  estimating  the  total  number  of  perfect  dentures  it  was  found 
difficult  to  give  any  adequate  return  of  those  cases  occurring  during 
what  we  may  term  the  eruptive  period,  owing  to  the  presence  of  both 
temporary  and  permanent  teeth  in  the  same  mouth. 

The  total  number  of  completely  erupted  permanent  teeth  which  may 
be  regarded  as  perfect,  that  is  no  caries  being  present,  and  therefore 
requiring  no  fillings,  was  only  159  (males  130,  females  29).  Although 
the  returns  with  regard  to  the  eruptive  period  cannot  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  correct  for  all  the  individuals  examined,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  in  all  the  2,333  cases  only  159  dentures  were  marked  as  complete. 

Under  the  heading  of  retarded  eruption  or  undue  retention  have 
been  noted,  for  instance,  such  clear  cases  as  the  following : child,  aged 
14,  upper  temporary  lateral  incisor  still  persisting,  both  irregular ; and 
child,  aged  12  years  and  9 months,  right  upper  permanent  lateral  incisor 
shutting  within  the  arch  off  the  lower  teeth  in  consequence  of  pressure 
by  the  still  retained  temporary  lateral  incisor.  The  total  of  such  cases, 
not  always  so  clear,  however,  as  those  just  instanced,  was  183  (males  136, 
females  47).  This  class  of  case  serves  clearly  to  explain  how  a large 
number  of  irregularities  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  absolutely  of  a 
preventable  nature. 

The  total  number  of  irregularities  of  the  teeth  which  were  likely  to 
be  improved  by  the  process  of  regulating  was  285  (males  62,  females  21). 
A certain  number  of  teeth  were  found  in  excess  of  the  normal  number, 
namely,  13  (males  10,  females  3)  ; such  teeth  are  not  only  redundant, 
but  absolutely  without  any  functional  value.  Amongst  these  children 
there  were  13  (males  8,  females  5)  cases  of  hereditary  syphilis  given, 
that  is,  with  specific  markings  of  the  teeth  described  by  Hutchinson. 

That  kind  of  faulty  structure  which  is  not  ascribable  to  any  specific 
disease,  and  commonly  known  as  honeycombed  teeth,  was  evident  in  4,  8, 
12,  or  even  16  teeth  in  74  dentures  (males  56,  females  18). 

The  returns  as  to  the  state  of  the  teeth  and  gums  have  not  been  so 
accurately  made,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  a relatively 
small  number  of  cases  were  marked  as  clean,  and  many  as  fairly  clean, 
while  a very  considerable  portion  of  them  were  either  dirty  or  foul. 

Tartar  was  noted  as  being  present  in  51  (males  20,  females  31) 
cases  as  “ little,”  and  108  (males  98,  females  10)  cases  as  “ much.” 

A diseased  condition  of  the  gums  was  noted  in  a few  of  the  schools, 
and  amounted  to  30  (males  25,  females  5)  cases.  Abscessed  teeth  with 
chronic  discharges  from  sinuses  were  noted  in  25  (males  16,  females  9) 
cases.  Several  of  these  cases  opened  not  into  the  mouth  but  on  the 
outside  of  the  face,  which  means,  if  nothing  more,  considerable  disfigure- 
ment for  life. 
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From  the  apparent  frequeney  of  injury  to  the  teeth,  liiainly  in  the 
athletic  field,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  there  were  only  27  instances 
(males  24,  females  3)  noted  of  fractured  front  teeth  from  \'arious  causes. 

The  following  rarer  abnormalities  or  accidents  Avere  noted  as 
follows  : — 

Hare  lip,  1. 

Cleft  palate,  2. 

Mouth  breather,  1. 

Closure  of  jaws,  1. 

FTecrosis  of  bone,  1. 

Cicatrical  attachments  of  the  cheek  to  the  gum. 

Gemination,  1. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  tooth  Ijrush  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  in  almost  all  the  schools,  and  in  only  1 out  of  29 
where  the  children  Avere  boarded  and  clothed  Avas  the  presence  of  this 
indispensable  toilet  appliance  noted.  One  already  good  and  direct 
effect  of  the  inA'estigation  has  been  the  introduction  of  a tooth  brush 
into  scAmral  of  the  schools  examined. 

In  the  light  of  the  Government  instructions  to  recruiting  officers, 
by  which  candidates  for  the  service  are  rejected  because  of  impaired 
biting  or  grinding  capacity,  the  following  figures  are  not  without  interest. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  biting  capacity  Avas  lost  in  only  one  case,  and 
in  three  seriously  impaired. 

AVith  regard  to  the  grinding  capacity  it  Avas  lost  in  21  (males  18,  , 
females  3)  cases  on  the  right  side  and  18  (males  17,  females  1),  Avhile  in 
27  (males  24,  females  3),  it  was  lost  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  a reA'elation 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  dental  caries  in  dentures  so  recently  erupted.  It 
is  still  more  appalling  Avhen  one  recognizes  that  with  time  and  increased 
age  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  must  inevitably  be  considerably 
worse. 

AVords  are  inadequate  to  express  the  amount  of  pain  and  suffering 
Avhich  these  figures  clearly  prove  must  have  occurred,  and  whose  effects 
in  time  must  be  reflected  upon  some  other  part  of  the  system,  causing  a 
long  list  of  other  diseases  not  usually  recognized  as  having  their  origin 
in  so  simple  a matter  as  the  decay  of  a tooth. 

This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  is  bad  enough,  but  it  has  its  element 
of  consolation  from  the  fact  that  only  a small  percentage  of  these  cases 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  dental  surgery,  Avhile  the  majority 
of  them  might  easily  be  made  efficient  Avith  a small  expenditure  of 
professional  time  and  skill  for  each  individual. 
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Table  showing  the  aggregate  and  relative  Results  of  the  Examination 
of  the  Teeth  of  School  Children. 


Teeth. 

Eatios  per  1,000. 

• 

Boys, 

1,797. 

Girls, 

536. 

Total, 

2,333. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Temporary  Teeth: 

A.  lieqmring  filling  - 

179 

219 

398 

99 

409 

— 

B.  Eequiring  extraction  - 

1,057 

328 

1,385 

588 

612 

— 

Total  A.  B.  - 

1,23C 

547 

1,783 

687 

1,021 

764 

Permanent  Teeth  : 

C.  Carious,  savable  - 

2,623 

707 

3,330 

1,471 

1,319 

1,427 

D.  Teeth  lost 

- 

499 

105 

604 

278 

196 

254 

E.  Teeth  condemned 

2,017 

394 

2,411 

1,121 

735 

1,034 

E.  Ditto  for  uniformity  - 

514 

95 

609 

286 

177 

257 

G.  Teeth  absent 

77 

16 

93 

43 

20 

4 

Total  C.  D.  E. 

5,139 

1,206 

6,345 

2,860 

2,250 

2,720 

Total  C.  D.  E.  F.  G. 

5,730 

1,317 

7,047 

3,189 

2,457 

3,020 

Cases. 

Dentures  (complete)  requiring 

130 

29 

159 

73 

54 

68 

no  fillings. 
Eetarded  eruption 

and  undue 

136 

47 

183 

76 

88 

78 

retention. 

Eequiring  regulatin 

3 ” “ 

224 

61 

285 

1 159 

153 

118 

Crowded  (additiona 

1)  - 

62 

21 

83 

Biting  capacity  - 

' Lost 
Impaired  - 

1 

3 



— 

} ^ 

— 

— 

' Eight 

18 

3 

21 

} ” 

17 

Grinding  capacity  < 

Left 

17 

1 

18 

Both  sides 

24 

3 

27 

13 

6 

12 

I Table  showing  the  Average  Age  according  to  Sex,  hfationality,  and 

in  the  Aggregate. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

English  Schools  -• 

_ 

Years. 

11 

Months. 

6 

Years. 

11 

Months. 

7 

Years. 

11 

Months. 

3 

Scotch  Schools  - 

- 

13 

— 

11 

2 

12 

8 

Total 

- 

11 

11 

11 

5 

11 

10 
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The  Physical  Condition  of  Pauper  Children  hoarded  out  under  the 
Local  Government  Orders,  1870,  and  amended  1889. 

BY 

Miss  Fannie  Fotyke 



The  pauper  children  boarded  out  beyond  the  limits  of  their  union 
under  the  care  of  certificated  committees,  chiefly  treated  of  in  this  paper, 
must,  according  to  Local  Grovernment  Board  requirements  (Order,  1889), 
be  drawn  from  those  children  who  are  distinguished  as  “ permanents,” 
in  contradistinction  to  the  “ins-and-outs.”  They  must  be  over  two  years 
of  age,  and,  if  legitimate,  orphaned  of  both  parents,  either  through 
their  parents’  death,  or  by  their  permanent  mental  or  physical  illness, 
absence  from  England,  or  sentence  of  penal  servitude;  or  deserted  by 
one  parent,  the  other  being  dead  or  unable  to  discharge  parental  duties 
from  any  one  of  the  causes  just  mentioned.  If  illegitimate,  the  death, 
desertion,  permanent  absence  or  illness  of  the  mother  alone,  brings  the 
child  under  the  operation  of  the  order. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  these  parentless  children  are  the  pick  of 
the  pauper  class  ; but  the  early  death  or  illness,  or  disgraceful  loss  or 
desertion  of  parents  is  not  an  argument  in  favour  of  a sti’ong  physical 
or  moral  constitution  in  the  child,  or  of  favourable  conditions  in  infancy, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  these  permanents  shew,  in  the  great 
majoj'ity  of  cases,  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belong  and  the  stock  from  which  they  spring.  They  are,  generally- 
speaking,  of  somewhat  feeble  constitution,  have  often  been  very  ill- 
nourished  in  early  childhood,  and  are  stunted  and  ill-developed  in  mind 
and  body. 

The  problem  how  best  to  improve  this  large  class  of  children  is  one 
of  national  importance.  They  are  given  in  the  return  of  1889-1890, 
as  31,958  orphans  or  parentless  only ; this  does  not  include  a large 
number  of  others  who  are  also  receiving  public  relief  from  various  causes. 
Three  solutions  are  offered — 

(1.)  To  place  these  children  together  in  large  schools,  under  a 
rigid  system,  with  as  good  sanitary  arrangements  as  can  be 
obtained,  and  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  a large  and 
expensive  staff  of  officers  and  teachers. 

(2.)  To  act  in  accordance  with  those  laws  which  govern  the  healthy 
' growth  of  life  in  all  sorts  of  children,  and  to  place  these 

State  children  in  foster  horned  in  country  districts,  where 
they  live  under  natural  conditions  and  have  the  advantages 
of  home  life  and  training,  and  are  allowed  the  usual  liberty 
and  given  the  usual  teaching  of  the  non-paupef  class,  with 
official  and  voluntary  supervision  and  inspection — a system, 
very  successfully  carried  out  in  our  great  Australian  Colonies, 
long  established  in  France,  Germany,  and  other  European 
countries,  and  generally  known  as  the  boarding-out  system. 
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(3.)  Emigration.  With  this  last  method  we  shall  not  concern 
ourselves ; but  I hope  to  give  a short  statement  of  the 
physical  results  of  the  boarding-out  system,  and  to  make  a 
brief  comparison  between  the  health  of  the  children  placed 
in  families  and  of  those  kept  in  the  schools. 

According  to  the  last  Local  Government  Board  Report,  4,366  pauper 
children  are  under  the  boarding-out  system  in  England  and  Wales. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  such  precise  statistics  of  their  measure- 
ments, etc.,  as  would  justify  any  statement  of  averages  of  weight,  height, 
etc.,  specially  as  this  paper  was  undertaken  at  a short  notice.  Circulars 
were  sent  to  125  hon.  secretaries  of  certified  committees,  asking  them 
to  fill  in  forms  of  weight,  height,  and  to  give  death-rate,  but  I have 
only  received  these  particulars  from  about  seventeen.  Many  of  the 
others,  however,  while  declining,  for  very  sufficient  reasons,  to  have 
their  children  weighed  and  measured,  have  given  strong  assurances  of 
their  physical  improvement  after  being  for  a time  under  a boarding- 
out  system,  and  their  statement  of  little,  or  no  serious  illness  and  no 
ophthalmia  is  unvarying.  Though  this  information  may  not  have  the 
wished-for  scientific  precision,  I have  every  reason  to  trust  its  accuracy. 
The  lack  of  the  above-mentioned  physical  data  is,  moreover,  the  less  to 
be  regretted,  as  they  would  have  had  to  be  constantly  checked  by  reference 
to  the  length  of  time  the  committee  had  been  at  work,  whether  it  received 
or  refused  sickly  or  diseased  children,  and  many  other  modifying 
circumstances,  all  of  which  would  tend  to  alter  the  relative  value  of  the 
figures. 

From  the  scanty  returns  I have  been  able  to  examine,  I should 
conclude  that  the  children  are  of  the  normal  weight  and  height  of  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  of  the  non-pauper  class,  or  as  one  secretary 
briefly  put  it,  “ they  are  like  other  children.”  The  general  testimony 
is  that  they  are  short,  especially  the  girls.  There  are,  however,  exceptions, 
as  I find  from  my  returns  that  four  out  of  seventy  girls,  three  of  fourteen 
and  one  of  twelve,  are  five  feet  and  over.  Only  one  of  these  is  from 
a London  Union  (Croydon),  two  are  Norfolk  girls.  These  exceptions 
beat  those  of  the  boys,  as  out  of  forty-nine  boys,  one  only  of  twelve  years 
attains  five  feet ; their  general  average,  however,  is  fairly  good,  being 
for  boys  of  ten,  about  4 feet  4,  and  at  twelve  from  4 feet  6,  to  4 feet  8. 

One  committee  had  occasion  to  weigh  some  of  its  children  three 
years  ago,  and  kindly  re-weighed  them  for  me.  I find  that  four  girls 
gained  50  lbs.  between  them  during  that  period.  I also  notice  that  the 
younger  children  are  generally  lighter  in  proportion  to  their  height  and 
asre  than  the  older  ones. 

Certain  peculiarities  are  mentioned  as  constantly  recurring ; for 
instance,  a curious  heavy,  shuffling  gait,  which  may  be  the  result  of  ill- 
fitting  heavy  shoes,  but  which  disappears  after  removal  from  the  pauper 
institution.  Also,  especially  among  the  girls,  a distension  and  hardness 
of  the  stomach,  which  causes  some  of  the  secretaries  to  speak  of  improve- 
ment in  their  shape  after  a few  months.  The  children  are  all  supposed 
to  be  sent  out  with  a clean  bill  of  health,  after  a period  of  quarantine  in 
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the  probationary  wards  of  their  workhouse,  but  many  show  signs  of 
health-disturbance  in  skin  eruptions,  &c.,'"  after  being  first  placed  in 
fresh  conditions.  The  secretary  of  a well-known  north  country  committee 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  waiting  some  months  for  the  cure  of  a 
little  girl  in  a London  pauper  infirmary,  from  a severe  attack  of  eczema. 
At  last  they  decided  to  wait  no  longer,  but  to  receive  the  child  as  she 
was.  She  was  a pitiable  sight  on  arrival,  but  within  less  than  a j-ear  had 
so  completely  recovered  that  the  visiting  guardians  conld  hardly  be 
persuaded  she  was  the  same  child,  and  inquired  after  some  specific  treat- 
ment ; none  had  been  used  except  extreme  care,  and,  no  doubt,  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  milk. 

But  the  most  significant  facts  concerning  the  physical  conditions 
of  boarding-out  children  are  those  obtained  by  examining  the  records 
of  some  few  committees  who  have  been  at  work  for  a long  time,  and 
using  the  tests  of  (1)  Death-rate  ; (2)  Cost  of  medical  attendance  ; (3) 
Amount  of  Ophthalmia;  (4)  Wage-earning  capability.  Their  value 
will  be  all  the  more  strongly  marked,  especially  in  cases  two  and  three, 
when  we  apply  the  same  tests  to  children  of  the  same  class  and  pedigree 
receiving  their  maintenance  and  training  in  district  schools  instead  of 
in  families. 

K.N .' Committee,  probably  the  oldest  and  largest  of  all  these  com- 
mittees, began  to  work  in  1868.  Receives  sickly  children  from  several 
London  unions,  one  being  an  East  End  one,  also  from  large  manu- 
facturing towns.  Total  number  of  children  465,  aggregate  number  of 
years  2,575.  Average  duration  of  residence  5|  years  (this  may  be  taken 
as  the  general  average  of  the  children’s  stay  under  any  committee). 
Total  number  of  deaths  from  May  8th,  1868,  to  March  31st,  1891,  eleven. 
Average  deaths  1 in  232,  or  a little  over  4 per  10,000.  Aggregate 
medical  expenditure,  and  expenditure  for  sick-room  comforts  and  nursing 
and  surgical  appliances,  as  4 sets  of  irons  for  rickets,  spectacles,  <fec., 
454/.  3s.  5d.  Average  annual  medical  expenditure  per  child,  3^.  Q^d. 
Ophthalmia — several  of  the  children  on  first  reception  have  shown 
traces  of  the  disease  in  granulated  eyelids,  &c.  One  severe  case,  rescued 
from  Avorkhouse  infirmary,  had  been  pronounced  hopeless,  but  recoA^ered 
after  treatment  in  the  eye  hospital.  Comj)lete  cure  has  been  effected 
in  all  the  cases,  and  the  disease  not  been  taken  by  any  one  child  in  the 
foster  homes.  Three  cases  of  girls  who  Avere  attacked  with  the  disease 
at  the  age  of  13  and  Avhose  eyelids  showed  traces  of  previous  attacks.  One 
was  a very  severe  case,  costing  the  guardians  7 /.  in  extra  nourishment, 
medicines,  fee,  etc.,  but  all  these  girls  made  a good  recovery  and  did  not 
spread  infection.  There  have,  howeAmr,  been  troubles  from  the  children’s 
eyes  other  than  ophthalmia. 

Wage-earning  capability.  The  after-career  book,  with  records  from 
November  1873  to  June  1889,  of  82  boys  and  127  girls,  mentions 
only  two  boys  and  seA^en  girls  as  definitely  incapable  of  sustained  and 
remunerative  employment,  and  these  are  extreme  cases,  being  mental 
weakness,  epilepsy,  and  hereditary  insanity.  Among  the  wage-earners 
three  are  deaf,  and  one  is  lame.  Though  there  is,  in  several  cases,  a 
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criminal  ,|3edigree,  none  of  the  children  has  been  convicted  of  crime. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  physical,  not  moral,  disqualifications  alone 
are  considered. 

C.  Committee  established  20  years,  receives  sickly  children  ; takes 
the  children  from  a West  End  union  from  two  years,  the  earliest  age 
at  which,  at  present,  they  can  be  placed  out.  Number  of  children 
from  June  1871  to  May  1891,  126.  Death-rate;  three  girls,  orphans, 
whose  parents  therefore  had  died  young,  and  one  boy,  a deserted  child. 
N o records  of  medical  expenditure.  Of  49  boys,  1 1 have  been  sent  to 
the  training  ship  “ Exmouth  ” ; of  those  who  have  finished  their 
training,  one  is  an  A.B.  on  an  ironclad,  another  is  warrant  officer  in  the 
Eoyal  Navy,  and  a third  is  just  sent  to  the  “Impregnable,”  conclusive 
proofs  that  they  have  attained  the  standard  required  for  the  Navy  ; this 
is  a rather  unusual  achievement  with  this  class  of  boys,  no  trace  of 
physical  defects  escaping  scrutiny.  It  arises,  probably,  from  the  fact 
that  the  boys  are  from  a comparatively  good  neighbourhood,  that  they 
are  taken  young,  but  more  from  the  advantage  of  their  country  life,  the 
neighbourhood  being  purely  agricultural,  with  well-built  cottages  and 
good  gardens. 

Ophthalmia.  The  first  batch  of  13  children  all  more  or  less 
affected;  it,  however,  soon  disappeared  without  special  treatment  and 
without  any  of  the  other  children  being  affected,  except  in  one  case, 
where  the  little  boys  slept  together.  They,  however,  also  recovered 
without  much  suffering  and  without  treatment.  No  trouble  from 
ophthalmia  since  (probably  because  the  children  are  now  sent  after  a 
very  much  shorter  stay  in  the  pauper  school,  or  even  without  entering 
it  at  all).  Six  cases  of  trouble  with  eyes  other  than  ophthalmia.  Wage- 
earning capability  ; 47  doing  Avell  out  of  49  discharges.  ' 

In  Scotland,  boarding-out  has  for  long  been  the  recognised  method 
of  dealing  with  the  State  children.  It  is  significant  that  from  1885  to 
1888  the  proportion  of  pauperism  to  population  was  2 ‘4  per  cent., 
while  on  January  1st,  1888,  it  stood  for  England  and  Wales  at  3 per 
cent. 

In  Scotland,  infants  are  boarded  out,  the  children  being  placed  out 
as  soon  as  received ; the  boarded-out  children  also  are  not  entirely  re- 
stricted to  permanents  as  in  England;  a certain  class,  corresponding  to 
some  of  our  ins-and-outs,  and  known  as  “ separates,”  being  also  thus 
treated. 

City  Parish,  Edinburgh,  death-rate  from  -1  to  1 per  cent. ; last  year 
two  out  of  260  children  died,  one  being  hopelessly  ill  when  received. 
Average  annual  cost  of  medical  attendance,  medicines,  &c.,  about  2s.  6d. 
per  head,  ranging,  during  a number  of  years,  from  1^.  5d.  up  to 
2^.  10c?.,  which  it  reached  in  consequence  of  several  severe  cases.  No 
trouble  from  ophthalmia;  occasionally  the  children  show  signs  of  it 
when  received ; they  are  provided  with  their  special  towels,  and  in  a 
few  months  at  latest  declare  themselves  well.  No  case  of  infection 
spreading.  “ Children  often  miserable  enough — little  bags  of  bones 
“ often,  and  we  see  afterwards  how  they  improve.” 
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Bfirony  Parish,  Glasgow.  Average  number  of  children  boarded 
out  in  the  country,  390.  Death-rate  “ infinitesimal,”  being  on  an  average 
two  per  anm;m  for  last  five  years,  Average  cost  per  head  per  annum 
for  sickness,  ‘Is.  8rf.  ISTo  trouble  from  ophthalmia.  The  returns  of  the 
City  Parish,  Glasgow,  1888,  show  that  541  children  could  be  traced 
after  discharge  out  of  624,  and  that  of  these  nine  only  proved  unsatis- 
factory. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boarding-out  Committee  of  the 
Cork  Union,  which  also  includes  infants  and  sickly  children  among  its 
boarded-out  children.  Deaths  ; two  out  of  251  in  1889,  and  these,  sickly 
children  when  placed  out.  The  report  speaks  strongly  of  the  contrast 
in  physique  between  the  children  boarded  out  and  the  same  class  of 
children  still  in  the  workhouse.  (The  system  was  originally  adopted  in 
Cork  on  account  of  the  fearful  infant  and  juvenile  mortality  in  the 
workhouse.)  Ophthalmia  is  specially  an  Irish  disease,  and  a medical 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  1887,  gives  two  cases  out  of  a hundred  among 
boarded-out  children,  at  the  same  time,  however,  giving  the  eases  in  the 
workhouse  as  74  per  cent,  in  the  boys’  and  80  per  cent,  in  the  girls’ 
school,  while  in  the  infant  school  there  Avas  63  per  cent,  of  eye  disease. 

Fuller  statistics  are  still  needed  as  to  the  general  aA-erage  death-rate 
among  boarded-out  children,  but  all  the  cA’idence  at  present  received  tends 
to  proA’e  that  it  is  Ioav  among  children  from  tAvo  to  fourteen,  when  boarded 
out ; in  country  districts  in  England,  not  higher  than  from  ^ to  1 per 
cent. ; and  much  the  same  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  infants  under 
two  are  placed  out.  The  rate  of  illness  is  also  Amry  Ioav.  Ophthalmia 
nil,  except  AAdien  the  children  have  it  A\dien  sent  out,  when  it  does  not 
spread.  About  3 to  4 per  cent,  seem  physically  incapable  of  AAvage- 
earning  ; but  this  return  is  doubtful,  as  many  of  the  committees  have  not 
kept  after-career  records,  and  the  causes  of  Avage-earning  failure  are 
eAudently  as  frequently  moral  as  physical. 

In  the  last  L.  G.  B.  report,  1889-90,  Dr.  Bridges  has  shoAvn  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a precise  death-rate  of  the  pauper  children  in  the 
pauper  schools.  Uone  of  these  schools  receive  children  under  tAAm. 
and  some  not  under  four,  years  of  age.  Their  conditions,  too,  vary 
considerably  ; some  haA’e  much  more  stringent  quarantine  rules  than 
others.  His  table  of  death-rates  in  the  different  metropolitan  district 
schools,  1885-89, ranges  fromG’Oper  1,000,  up  to  120'0(a  conAadescent 
school);  the  highest  rate  in  an  ordinary  pauper  school  being  76 '5. 
The  deaths  from  5 to  10  years  of  age  give  a mortality-rate  for  the  period 
of  21 ‘13  per  1,000,  or  4 '22  per  annum.  From  10  to  15,  the  death-rate 
for  the  period  is  19 '65  per  1,000,  or  3 '93  per  1,000  per  annum.  These 
rates,  howeA'er,  do  not  include  the  scarlet  feA’er  cases  sent  to  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum’s  Hospital  (two-thirds  of  the  Avhole)  to  the  number  of 
340.  Reckoning  the  usual  mortality  from  this  illness  at  9 or  10  per 
cent.,  this  gives  an  additional  30  to  35  more  deaths.  Hor  do  the  rates 
include  the  deaths  at  the  Idiot  school  at  Darenth. 

The  carefully  compiled  health-tables  of  all  the  metropolitan  pauper 
schools,  covering  years  from  1883  to  1889  inclusAe,  give  a rate  of 
illness  showing  that  OA’er  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  schools  are 
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under  medical  treatment  for  different  forms  of  illness,  inclusive  of 
ophthalmia.  The  general  average  of  all  the  children  in  the  22  schools 
(including  the  Exmouth)  is  10,890.  The  return  of  medical  treatment 
for  the  first  half  of  1883  is  1,631,  of  which  538  were  ophthalmic  cases. 
In  the  second  half  of  1885  the  general  average  of  illness  was  only  1,408 
cases,  hut  the  proportion  of  ophthalmia  was  higher,  being  576,  The 
other  years  shoAV  very  slight  variations  on  these  figures ; they  do  not 
include  the  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  July  1885,  which  attacked  322 
of  the  school  inmates  at  Ashford,  causing  20  deaths ; they  are  merely 
general  averages.  Considering  the  expense  and  trouble  lavished  on 
these  schools,  this  average  is  surprising,  for  the  schools  are  placed  in 
the  purest  country  air,  as  on  the  Downs  of  Surrey  or  in  the  lanes  of 
Hertfordshire ; the  children  are  sent  in  with  a clean  bill  of  health,  their 
food  is  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  scientific  sanitary  arrangements  are 
generally  made  to  secure  their  health.  The  wage-earning  capability  of 
the  pauper  school  children  shows  a decided  improvement  of*  late  years. 
In  two  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants,  four  out  of  100,  in  one  report,  and  five  in  the  other,  are  given 
as  physically  unfit  for  service.  I have  no  means  of  obtaining  reports 
of  the  boys’  after  career,  but  I note  a significant  sentence  in  the  B-ev. 
Dr.  Clutterbuck’s  report  (Inspector  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools).  “ Un- 
“ fortunately,  a very  large  percentage  of  the  children  in  Poor  Law 
“ institutions  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a public  burden,  chiefly  through 
“ inherited  physical  infirmity.”  ^ 

The  records  of  those  in  charge  of  the  pauper  children,  not  in  Poor 
Law  institutions,  will,  I trust,  in  time  throw  some  light  on  this  deeply 
interesting  problem  of  how  far  their  sad  personal  heritage  can  be 
modified  by  early  and  complete  change  of  environment  and  influence, 
by  transplanting  them  from  the  degrading  surroundings  of  squalid 
poverty  and  vicious  and  criminal  associations,  to  wholesome  natural 
family  life,  with  its  stimulating  example  of  daily  work  and  daily  duty. 
So  far  as  it  is  as  yet  possible  to  judge,  it  would  seem  that  the  stern 
doctrine  of  scientific  Calvinism  is  not  verified  with  many  of  these 
children,  provided  only  that  the  bad  traditions  can  be  broken  while  the 
growing  mind  is  still  sensitive  and  the  growing  body  able  to  acquire  a 
strong  development.  But  the  work  is  not  easy,  and  requires  great 
patience,  judgment,  and  experience.  Many  of  the  secretaries  of  certified 
committees  state  that  they  find  the  ages  of  13 — 14  specially  critical,  the 
old  mischief  caused  by  inherited  disease,  or  early  deprivation,  then  again 
often  asserting  itself,  so  that  renewed  care  and  watchfulness  are  neces- 
sary. All  evidence,  not  limited  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  Colonial  and  European  also,  is  in  favour  of  the 
children  being  placed  out  as  young  as  possible ; and,  on  this  point,  an 
amendment  in  the  last  boarding-out  Order  is  still  to  be  wished,  as  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  children  would  gain  in  physique  if  not 
kept  in  the  workhouse  nursery  at  all. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  G.  Cunningham,  M.A.  (Cambridge)  said  that  in  100  infants 
from  two  to  five  years  of  age,  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  dentures 
were  found  free  from  caries,  and  in  one  school  of  186  infants  near 
Leeds  only  three  mouths  had  no  carious  teeth.  As  to  the  influence 
of  sex  in  the  prevalence  of  caries,  there  seems  to  be  no  great  difference 
in  the  liability  except  in  a few  detailed  points,  which  will  receive  future 
investigation.  The  incidence  of  caries  as  it  affects  the  right  and  the 
left  side  of  the  mouth  is  practically  symmetrical,  while  there  is  a great 
difference  in  the  way  in  which  it  affects  the  individual  teeth  in  the 
upper  and  the  lower  jaw.  He  endeavoured  to  express  in  a diagram 
some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  tables,  such  as  the  rate  and 
number  of  the  molars  erupted  and  compared  with  the  incisors.  These 
teeth  are  practically  exposed  to  the  same  extrinsic  condition  which  cause 
caries  for  nearly  the  same  period.  Within  a year  of  eruption  of  the 
upper  1st  molar,  16  are  decayed  out  of  the  55  teeth  erupted ; within  a 
second  year,  45  out  of  the  93,  and  within  the  third  3'ear,  i.e.,  at  8’6  years, 
over  56  of  97  teeth  erupted.  The  lower  molar  erupts  shortly  before  the 
upper,  but  much  at  the  same  rate  ; but  the  caries  is  more  rapid  and  more 
serious,  being  respectively  20,  55,  and  70  teeth  out  of  the  less  than  the 
100  erupted.  The  central  incisors  were  not  affected  by  caries  at  all. 
This  proves  that  the  caries  is  due  to  intrinsic  rather  than  to  extrinsic 
causes,  since  the  extrinsic  conditions  are  same.  The  intrinsic  causes 
are  difference  in  shape  of  tooth  and  in  quality  or  defects,  such  as  enamel 
fissures.  These  defects  can  be  remedied  at  this  important  period  with 
the  minimal  cost  and  the  maximal  effect.  The  individi:al  tooth  is  worth 
little  without  an  antagonising  tooth,  and  the  denture  is  the  unit  to 
be  preserved  in  its  integrity''.  The  preservation  of  the  first  molars  is 
essential,  and  the  time  of  intervention  is  evident. 

The  dental  professor  would  hail  with  satisfaction  such  an  inquiry  as 
that  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  Smith  as  to  the  early  failure  of  pairs  of  grinding 
teeth  and  give  it  their  best  consideration.  He  demurred  to  the  suggestion 
that  dentists  had  not  done  their  duty  in  calling  public  attention  to  the 
matter  ; the  British  Dental  Association  had  spent  money  and  distributed 
literature,  but  they  were  tired  of  meeting  general  and  medical  indifference. 

He  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the  origin  of  the  British  Dental 
Association  inquiry  took  place  some  years  ago  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Fisher,  of  Dundee,  whose  name  was  necessarily  and  for  all  time 
identified  with  the  movement. 

Dr,  Fletcher  Beach  (Dartford)  said  that  Dr.  Warner’s  examination 
of  50,000  children  was  very  important,  but  a much  greater  number  require 
to  be  examined.  It  seemed  strange  that  the  children  of  good  districts,  such 
as  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  should  present  more  defects  than  the  low-class 
districts  in  the  East  End  of  London.  If  more  children  were  examined,  we 
should  find  out  what  are  the  causes  of  this,  and  whether  there  is  any  fallacy 
which  should  be  made  out.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  London  Board 
School  had  made  arrangements  for  teaching  the  feeble-minded,  and  he 
hoped  that  this  example  might  be  followed  throughout  the  country.  There 
was  a precedent  for  this,  for  in  Norway  and  Germany  special  schools  have 
been  established,  and  for  some  years  have  been  in  operation,  and  it  is  found 
that  half  the  number  of  children  are  sufidciently  improved  to  be  able  ta 
earn  their  own  living.  If  this  result  is  gained  also  in  England,  the  State 
may  be  congratulated.  It  is  found  that  many  feeble-minded  children  as 
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they  arrive  at  maturity  lead  immoral  or  criminal  lives,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  by  educating  them  when  young,  criminality  and  immorality 
may  be  lessened. 

Mr.  J.  Peake  Richards  (Hanwell  Asylum)  said  that  the  dis- 
proportion in  the  number  of  abnormal  children  recorded  in  Dr.  Warner’s 
table  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  those  schools  where  the  larger  percentages 
occur  are  those  where  there  are  a much  smaller  number  of  children, 
hence  a more  thorough  examination  could  be  made  and  more  physical  and 
mental  defects  detected.  An  examination  ought  to  be  made  more 
thoroughly  on  the  admission  of  children  into  schools  of  every  description. 
With  regard  to  the  paper  of  Miss  Fowke  on  the  benefits  as  to  health,  etc., 
in  those  pauper  children  who  are  boarded  out,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  children  thus  cared  for  are  in  better  physical  condition  than 
the  children  in  the  present  industrial  schools.  The  schools  of  that  class 
which  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  visit  had  shown  him  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  children  are  in  good  physical  condition  and 
would  compare  favourably  with  those  that  are  boarded  out. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart  said  that,  without  criticising' or  amplifying  the 
details  of  the  valuable  inquiry  described  by  Dr.  Warner,  he  wished  to 
emphasize  its  value  and  importance.  The  physical  basis  of  educational 
classificatimi  was  not  always  adequately  recognised.  Backward,  ill- 
developed  and  feeble  children  were  not  only  sufferers  from  the  inadequacy 
of  the  school  ti’aining  when  not  specially  devised  for  their  behoof,  but 
were  a source  of  irritation  and  difficulty  in  the  school  to  their  class-mates 
of  average  capacity.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  had  done  an 
excellent  work  in  carrying  forward  the  inquiry.  The  British  Medical 
Association,  with  which  he  was  personally  concerned,  had  willingly  sup- 
ported the  inquiry  by  its  funds  and  by  its  coinmittee  of  workers,  and  the 
speaker  hoped  that  this  Congress  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  endorse  and 
to  further  this  work,  which  still  needs  much  support  and  the  expenditure 
of  large  and  voluntarily  contributed  funds. 

N tCi*  — — 

Special  Resolutions. 

The  following  ^Resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  and  carried  unanimously  : 

“ That  an  investigation  which  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  bodily  development  and  brain  action  in  some  50,000 
children  indicates  new  and  grave  problems  respecting  the  provision 
necessary  for  the  care  and  training  of  those  who  are  more  or  less 
defective  in  make,  and  also  respecting  the  causation,  in  certain 
districts,  of  mal-developments  which  are  much  associated  with  defect 
of  the  brain ; and  that  an  extended  scientific  inquiry  is  desirable 
for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject.” 

It  was  also  unanimously  Resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Paul 
Brousse  (Paris),  seconded  by  Mr.  Adolphe  Smith  (London),  that 
the  following  questions  be  inscribed  upon  the  Agenda  for  the  next 
Congress : 

“ The  duration  of  the  day’s  work  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the 
worker,  and  its  consequences  on  public  health.” 
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Dr.  Georg  von  Mayr  (Munich)  proposed,  and  Professor  F,  von 
Juraschek  seconded  the  following  Resolution,  which  was  carried  : — 

“ This  Division  of  Demography  recommends  the  collection  of 
the  following  statistical  facts  and  the  development  of  the  same — 
A.  In  those  countries  in  which  an  official  insurance  of  the  working- 
classes  exists:  I.  As  regards  Sick  Insitraace.  (1)  The  insured 
should  be  classified  as  to  sex,  age,  conjugal  condition,  and  occu- 
pation. (2)  The  actual  occupation  of  the  insured  ; his  position  in 
such  occupation ; the  length  of  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  it ; and 
also  his  jrrevious  occupation  (if  any)  should  be  noted  (3)  The 
duration  of  his  insurance  should  be  ascertained.  (I)  With 
reference  to  diseases  that  terminate  fatally,  the  duration  of  such 
illnesses  should  be  noted,  together  with  the  time  of  their  appearance 
and  the  cause  of  death.  II.  As  regards  Insurance  against 
Accidents.  The  same  data  will  be  required  as  in  the  foregoing 
class ; and,  in  addition,  a record  should  be  made  of  the  nature, 
gravity,  and  consequences  of  the  accident,  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
and  the  industrial  arrangements  obtaining  when  it  occurred. 
III.  Statistics  should  be  given  of  the  wages  paid  to  each  workman 
and  of  his  hours  of  labour.  IV.  Such  statistics  should  be  kept 
for  each  branch  of  industry,  and  should  be  made  up  every  half  year. 
V.  The  statistics  referred  to  should  be  prepared  in  a central  office 
or  labour  bureau,  after  consulting  the  employer  and  the  Avorkman  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  same.  ' B.  In  those  countries  in  Avhich  no 
official  insurance  of  the  working-classes  preA^ails,  the  same  data  as 
above  should  be  furnished. 
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